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PREFACE    TO    VOL.    VII. 


In  presenting  another  volume  to  the  Association,  the 
Editorial  Sab-Committee  wonld  point  out  to  members 
the  value  of  some  papers  contained  in  it  on  early 
British  antiquities ;  and  especially  one  (reprinted  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Arehceological  InsHiute)  by  Dr.  Guest, 
Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  A  paper,  by 
a  foreign  correspondent,  on  "  Ancient  Gaulish  Money,'' 
possesses  peculiar  interest,  and  opens  a  subject  which 
deserves  close  attention. 

The  series  of  descriptions  of  inscribed  stones  is  con- 
tinued, and  includes  another  instance  of  the  presence 
of  Oghamic  letters  upon  the  same  block  as  the  Latin 
inscription. 

Mr.  Clark's  valuable  papers  upon  the  Earls  and 
Earldom  of  Pembroke  have  been  continued,  but  will 
probably  be  brought  .to  a  close  in  the  next  volume. 

Genealogical    papers   will    also   be   found    in    this 
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volume,  compiled  with  great  diligence  and  research; 
and  the  series  of  Edward  Lhwyd's  letters  has  at  length 
been  completed. 

Three  supplementary  publications  accompany  this 
volume,  though  not  incorporated  in  it,  viz., — ^part  of  the 
Survey  of  Gower;  a  pottion  of  the-  documentary  history 
of  the  Barony  of  Kemeys,  in  Pembrokeshire ;  and  a 
paper  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Cornwall.  The  first  and  second  of  these  subjects 
will  be  continued,  so  as  to  form  separate  volumes ;  but 
it  is  recommended  that  the  Cornish  paper  (we  hope  to 
receive  many  future  papers  from  our  friends  in  Corn- 
wall) should  form  an  appendix  to  the  ArchcBohgia 
Cambrenm. 

Members,  who  have  contributed  to  this  volume,  are 
requested  to  accept  the  best  thanks  of  the  Editorial 
Sub-Committee,  and  to  continue  their  cooperation. 
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THIRD  SERIES,  No.  XXV.-JAmJARY,  1861. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PARISH  OF 

PENMARK. 

Penh  ARK,  or  Penmarch-Howel,  is  a  Glamorganshire 
parish,  formerly-  situate,  says  Lewis,  in  the  Commote  of 
Iscaeth  and  Cantretf  of  Brenhinol,  but  now  in  the  Hun- 
dred of  Dinas-Powis,  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Llan- 
daff,  and  rural  dieanery  of  LlahdaflF  Lower.  It  is  ia  vicar- 
age standing  in  the  King's  books  at  £8 :  13 :  4,  and 
stated  in' a  diocesan  report  of  1809  to  be,  with  tythes  and 
glebe,  worth  £140  :  1&  :  0.  Under  a  later  valuation  the 
commuted  vicarial  tythe  stands  at.  £218  :  9  :  6.  The 
Patrons  are  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Gloucester,  who 
recently  held  the  rectorial  tythe,  commuted  at  £360, 
and  now,  with  about  equal  benefit  to  the  interests  of 
religioA,  transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  Vicar  has  the  Vicarage  House  and  110a.  2r. 
26p.  of  glebe*     The  impropriators  have  12a.  Ir.  3p. 

Of  the  earlier  population  of  Penmark  no  statistics 
have  been  preserved.  In  1801  it  contained  421  persons; 
in  1811,  433;  in  1821,477;  in  1831,536:  in  1841, 
486;  and  in  1851,  495  persons.  The  houses  which  in 
1831  were  101,  in  1851  were  107.  Penmark,  there- 
fore, has  shared  but  little  in  the  great  increase  in  the 
population  of  its  county. 

Penmark  contained  anciently  the  vills  or  villages  of 
Aberthaw,  Bourton,  Cwm,  Fonmon,  Font-y-gary,  Nur- 
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2  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  FENMARK. 

ston,  Penmark,  Rhoos,  and  Treduchan-  Of  these,  Bour- 
ton  and  Nurston  consist  at  this  time  of  three  and  two 
houses.  The  name  of  Cwm  probably  describes  the 
three  or  four  cottages  in  the  valley  below  the  vicarage. 
Treduchan,  which  in  1628  contained  eight  houses,  is 
now  represented  by  a  farm-house  and  two  cottages. 
The  present  villages  are  Aberthaw,  Fonmon,  Penmark, 
and  Rhoos,  a  part  of  which  is  in  Porthkerry. 

This  parish  lies  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
Hundred,  upon  the  sea,  and  its  landward  boundaries 
are  St.  Athan's,  Llancarvan,  Wenvoe,  Merthyr-Dovan, 
Barry,  and  Porthkerry.  It  is  about  4  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  by  2  miles  broad  from  north  to  south, 
extreme  dimensions.  By  the  old  parochial  estimate  it 
contained  2,953  acres ;  but  its  actual  statute  area,  as 
taken  from  the  population  returns  of  1851,  is  3,235  acres, 
of  which  212  are  woodland,  and  the  remainder  about 
equally  divided  between  arable  land  and  pasture:  160 
acres  are  water,  including  the  shore  between  high  and 
low  water  mark.  There  is  no  common  land,  and  the 
parish  appears  always  to  have  been  enclosed.  The  sea- 
board, exclusive  of  Porthkerry,  is  2,650  yards  in  length, 
wholly  lias  cliff.  Its  western  limit  is  the  Tawe  river, 
where  it  shares  in  the  small  harbour  of  Aberthaw. 

The  surface  of  Penmark  is  undulatory,  and  though 
it  contains  no  remarkable  hills,  its  general  level  is  from 
80  to  150  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
several  deep  combes,  opening  chiefly  upon  the  brook 
which,  flowing  from  Wenvoe  and  Duffryn,  receives  a 
tributary  from  Llancarvan,  and  from  that  junction  to 
the  Tawe  river,  traversing  an  alluvial  flat,  bears  the 
name  of  the  Kenson. 

The  soil  of  Penmark  is  a  strong  loam,  occasionally 
approaching  to  clay.  It  is  but  very  moderately  thick 
and  rests  upon  lias  limestone,  here  disposed  in  hori- 
zontal beds,  which  form  the  sea  cliff  and  the  floor  of 
the  shore. 

Penmark  has  had,  from  time  out  of  mind,  a  fair  on 
15th  of  April. 
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Among  the  entries  in  the  Parish  Act-book  the  follow- 
ing are  not  without  interest : 

In  1740,  in  the  Church-rate  Act,  a  bushel  of  lime 
cost  2^.  6rf.,  its  present  price.  For  stoning  a  badger  to 
death  2s.  8d.  was  given.  A  quart  of  wine  was  allowed 
for  the  Whitsun  communion.^ 

In  1 742,  notwithstanding  the  protest  recorded  in  the 
note,  the  churchwardens  pay  Is.  for  drink  for  raising  the 
church  ladder,  which  appears  always  to  have  been  a 
thirsty  operation.  "Oyle"  also  is  supplied  for  the  bells. 
In  this  year  John  Harry  is  making  a  frame  for  "  the 
paper  that  came  from  Bath,"  whatever  this  may  be.  The 
overseers  charge  Is.  for  a  ^'  seam"of  coal.  The  magistrates 
naeetings  at  this  time  appear  to  have  been  held  at 
"  Llanistern,"  still  remembered  as  the  ordinary  cor- 
ruption of  "  Llaniltern." 

In  1743,  3rd  Nov.,  Evan  Prichard,  probably  the 
coroner,  gave  a  receipt  for  13s.  4e/.,  his  fee  for  attend- 
ing an  inquest  on  the  death  of  Henry  David ;  also,  2s. 
was  paid  for  ale  at  the  mending  of  the  highway. 

In  1744, 6d.  is  given  to  a  man  who  had  been  a  slave, 
and  13^.  4td.  towards  building  the  White-house  Bridge. 
2d.  is  paid  for  the  destruction  of  a  hedgehog,  and  1^. 
for  that  of  a  footberd  (foumart).  For  the  "  setting"  of 
Penmark  Bridge  4^.  is  spent  in  ale,  and  1^.  is  given  to 
one  supposed  to  have  been  a  Turkish  slave.  1745  was 
celebrated  by  a  libation  of  5s.  worth  of  ale  on  passing 
the  accounts. 

In   1746  the  church- wardens  charged  for  a  "  barb 

>  Wine,  however,  was  not  the  drink  of  the  parish  on  less  solemn 
occasions,  as  appears  from  the  following  entry : 

**  Be  it  remembered  that  at  a  vestry  held  the  9th  day  of  May,  1740, 
we, the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Penmark,  have  agreed  that  there  shall 
be  no  ale  drank  in  the  parish  accounts,  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  the 
surveyors  of  the  highways,  or  by  any  other  person  concerned  to  mend 
the  highways ;  as  witness  onr  hands  the  day,  month,  and  year  above 
mentioned. 

John  Walters  John  Robert  Thos.  Evan 

John  Davies  Edward  Jay  Miles  Spickett 

John  Thomas  Edward  Jenkin  William  Williams 

William  Jenkyn        David  Reynolds         William  David." 
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lode  "  for  the  church-yard,  and  Is.  4rf.  for  a  **  list "  for 
the  same.     The  death  of  a  polecat  cost  the  parish  Ad. 

In  1747  appears  a  charge  of  2$,  *'  for  going  to  pay 
the  woman  for  the  care  of  Thomas  Harry's  head ; "  also, 
'*  for  candles  when  the  maid  was  out  of  her  senses ;  for 
a  quart  of  ale  same  time/' 

In  1748  Ellis  H was  paid  for  "  ale  to  the 

ringers,  by  Mr.  Newcome's  order ;  "  and  Mr.  PowelFs 
huntsman  had  4d.  for  killing  a  polecat. 

In  1749  we  read  of  the  "  Privi  Sessions"  at  Llaniltern. 

In  1753  Mr.  Williams  is  paid  for  ^^  fixing  the  dial  on 
the  post"  (the  shaft  of  the  cross)  ;  and  in  1 755  several 
polecats  atoned  for  their  bad  name  at  a  reward  of  4d. 
each. 

In  1759  the  parish  found  work  and  materials  towards 
Burton  Bridge ;  and  in  1761  was  a  payment  for  making 
timber  for  the  churchyard-gate.  Jane  David  also  had 
6d.  for  carrying  Elisa's  child  to  be  baptized.  At  this 
time  l8.  is  the  usual  fee  paid  by  overseers  to  persons 
attending  inquests. 

In  1760  Francis  Badger  had  68.  for  attending  a 
militia  meeting.  And  in  1761,  9s.  was  charged  for  the 
cofiin  of  William  Jenkins,  a  pauper,  at  whose  funeral 
was  a  payment  for  ale.  ^'Llaniltern"is  again  entered  as 
**  Llanistern,"  and  the  blood  money  of  polecats  has  risen 
to  Is. 

In  1767  it  cost  17*.  6d.  to  send  away  "  Jenet  and 
wife,  vagabonds." 

The  book  also  contains  some  particulars  as  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  parish  expenses.  Thus, 
in  1739  the  expenditure  out  of  the  poor-rate  was  £25; 
out  of  the  church-rate,  £8:6:9.  In  1775,  the  poor- 
rate  expenditure  was,  in  the  eastern  division.  £10:  5  :  5. 
In  the  western,  £12  :  6  :  10.     Total,  £22 :  12 :  3. 

In  1775  the  roads  cost  £41 :  10  :  7.  And  in  1783 
there  was  spent  in  the  eastern  division :  poor, £96 :  18:0; 
road,  £13:16:9.  Western  division  :  poor,  £63 : 1 1 :  3^; 
road,  £13:  2:  11;  but  these  latter  sums  include  ex- 
penses for  the  church. 
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In  1797-8  the  roads  cost :  eastern  division,  £9 :  10 :  6| ; 
western  division,  £7:5:0. 

In  1800  the  vestry  ordered  that  all  persons  employed 
on  the  roads  should  receive,  if  a  single  man,  6^.  per 
week ;  if  with  a  wife  and  child,  7*. ;  if  with  two  children, 
8^. ;  if  with  three  children,  9^. ;  and  it  was  decided  that 
corn  should  be  supplied  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  at  for 
wheat  28^.,  and  for  barley  I8s.  per  Lkstriad  (2^  bushels), 
in  the  following  quantities  :— 

Man  and  wife       •  1  pedoran  of  wheats  1  pedoran^^  barley. 

J,  with  one  child  1^ „  .  1 „ 

„  two  children    .  2  „  .  2 „ 

,^  three  children  S  ,,  •  8  ......       ,, 

The  differences  between  these  and  the  market  rates 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  farmers  out  of  the  poor-rate. 

In  1803  the  parish-rates  were  2^.  \\d.  in  the  pound, 
producing  £309  :  15  :  3. 

Under  the  new  poor  law  Penmark  is  in  the  union 
of  Cardiff,  to  which  it  sends  one  guardian.  For  rating 
purposes  it  is  still  divided  into  east  and  west,  now  thus 
assessed : — 

n       ^  «  *    f  Penmark  East     .     .     £S,664 1  oa  ^aq 
C^™*y'**^i  Penmark  West   .     .        i;945|^*'^^ 

This  valuation  was  made  by  a  committee  in  1855.  The 
poor-rate  now  averages  3^.  9^?.,  but  this  includes  county, 
county-road,  and  police-rates. 

The  parish-road-rate  was  formerly  about  6rf.  in  the 
pound,  but  since  the  Highway  Act  has  been  in  force  it 
has  risen  to  9d.  on  the  rateable  value.  The  church- 
rate  is  usually  from  \d.  to  *id. 

The  Chubch  is  said,  on  the  doubtful  authority  of 
Lewis's  Dictionary,  to  be  dedicated  to  St  Mark,  and 
formerly  to  have  boasted  as  a  relic  one  of  the  many 
heads  of  that  £vangelist.  It  stands  in  Penmark  village, 
near  the  northern  edge  of  the  parish,  and  close  to,  if 
not  within  the  enceinte  of  the  ruined  castle  of  the 

^  The  pedoran  is  the  Welsh  bushel.  The  purchasers  were  not  iQ 
exceed  the  named  quantities. 
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Umfrevilles.  It  is  of  large  size,  handsome,  has  recently 
been  restored  in  good  taste,  and  is  well  kept.  It  is 
composed  of  a  tower,  nave,  soath  porch,  and  chancel. 
On  the  south  side  are  the  steps  of  a  cross,  four  sided, 
and  in  the  churchyard  are  two  old  yew  trees  of  con- 
siderable size. 

The  tower  is  square,  lofty,  and  very  substantial, 
being  probably  intended  to  support  as  much  as  to  be 
supported  by  the  castle.  The  plinth  is  of  decorated 
date ;  there  is  a  west  door,  and  above  it  a  window  of  three 
lights.  These  two  detract  from  the  military  aspect  of 
the  tower,  but  are  probably  perpendicular  insertions. 
The  tower  opens  into  the  nave  by  a  lofty  perpendicular 
arch,  and  south  of  this  arch  a  door  leads  firom  the  nave 
into  a  well  stair,  contained  within  the  thickness  of  the 
tower  wall,  and  not  visible  from  without. 

The  nave  has  a  new  north  window  of  four  lights, 
which  replaced  a  square  hole  with  a  sash.  The  voussoirs 
of  a  north  door  may  be  seen,  but  the  filling  up  seems 
very  old.  There  is  also  on  this  side  a  rood  loft  buttress, 
with  a  small  cinquefoiled  window. 

The  south  door  is  plain  and  rather  narrow.  It  has 
an  equilateral  arch  of  decorated  aspect.  Above,  outside, 
is  a  vacant  perpendicular  shrine.  East  of  this  door  is 
a  new  window  of  three  lights,  perpendicular,  and  after 
the  old  pattern.  West  of  the  door  is  an  original  early 
decorated  window  of  two  lights,  with  a  quaterfoil  in  the 
head.  The  work  is  heavy  but  good.  The  arch  into 
the  chancel  is  pointed  Norman,  with  a  chevron  mould- 
ing, and  springs  from  rude  corbels  at  the  top  of  cham- 
fered jambs.  Towards  the  chancel  the  face  is  plain. 
The  font  is  conoidal,  with  a  cylindrical  pillar  and  base, 
probably  late  Norman.    The  roof  is  coved  and  plastered. 

The  south  porch  is  perpendicular. 

The  chancel  has  two  north  windows  of  unequal  size, 
now  closed  up.  The  south  wall  was  rebuilt  about 
1800.  Its  windows  are  new.  The  east  window  of 
three  lights  is  new.     The  roof  is  coved  and  plastered. 

The  church  contains  monuments  to  various  members 
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of  the  Jones,  Kemeys,  and  Lewis  families.  The  latter 
are  against  the  chancel  wall,  and  have  recently  been 
restored  at  the  expense  of  Wyndham  W.  Lewis,  Esq.^ 

The  communion  plate  is  handsome.  It  bears  the 
Lewis  arms. 

The  list  of  patrons  and  incumbents  is  imperfect. 
Noah  Neale  Newcome  was  vicar  in  1746-175L  Row- 
land Jay  1  appears  to  have  been  vicar,  as  was  Henry 
Jones,  between  1780  and  1794;  he  died  about  1794. 
W.  Sergroor,  D.D.,  was  inducted  12th  April,  1795. 
Joseph  Allen  Small,  D.D.,  was  inducted  15th  Dec, 
1 796 ;  he  exchanged  with  Dr.  Casberd  for  a  living  in 
Somersetshire.     John    Thomas  Casberd,  LL.D.,  Pre- 

^  Monuments  in  the  church. — ^Frances,  daughter  of  Edward  Kemeys 
of  Kemeys,  and  widow  of  Oliver  St.  John  of  Highlight  and  Penmark, 
died  7  Oct.  1729,  set.  76.  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  Kemeys  of 
Kemeys,  died  2  Dec.  1671.  Frances  died  20  Aug.  1735;  Mary  died 
24  Dec.  1753,  set.  82;  daughters  of  William  Kemeys  of  Kemeys. 
Oliver  of  Highlight  and  Penmark,  son  of  William  St.  John  of  High- 
light, died  8  May,  1728.  Catherine,  wife  of  William  St.  John,  of 
Highlight,  Esq.,  died  29  Oct.  1672.  Christopher  St.  John,  of  High- 
light, Esq.,  died  1616 :  erected  by  Oliver  his  youngest  son,  some  time 
squire  of  the  body  to  King  James.  James  Matthew,  of  Roose,  died 
18  March,  1634 :  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Vann  of 
Marcross ;  had  John  and  William,  died  young,  and  Edward  and  Wil- 
liam living  1634.  Philip  Jones  died  5  Sept.  1674,  aet.  56.  Jane,  his 
wife,  died  23  Oct.  1678.  Samuel,  their  eldest  son,  died  13  Jan.  1671. 
Sir  John,  son  of  Philip  Jones,  died  15  Oct.,  1678.  Oliver,  son  of  Philip 
Jones,  died  23  May,  1685,  set.  31.  Sarah,  wife  of  John  Jones,  died  16 
July,  1675 ;  and  her  two  daughters,  Susan  and  Sarah.  Mary,  wife  of 
Oliver  Jones,  died  20  Oct.  1688.  Robert  Jones  died  19  Dec.  1715,  set. 
33.  His  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin  of  Llanmihangel, 
died  20  Dec.  1756.  Robert,  their  son,  died  1742,  set.  36.  Ann  and 
Elizabeth  their  daughter.  Robert  Jones  died  June  1834.  M.  General 
Oliver  Thos.  Jones  died  Nov.  1815,  set.  39.  Ann,  daughter  of  Robert 
Jones,  died  an  infant.  May  1709.  Philip,  eldest  son  of  Oliver  Jones, 
died  8  Nov.  1686,  set.  5  years  6  months.  Oliver,  youngest  son  of 
Oliver  Jones,  died  27  April,  1701,  set.  17.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
died  Philip  Jones,  died  12  Nov.  1672.  Sir  Thomas  Lewis  of  Penmark 
died  1»  Dec.  1669.  Thos.  Lewis  died  1689 ;  a  true  son  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  great  example  of  virtue  and  piety.  Catherine,  widow 
of  T.  Lewis,  died  1^82.  Rev.  J.  T.  Casberd  died  30  Oct.  1843,  set.  73. 
John  R.  Casberd,  Rector  of  St.  Athan's,  died  30  June,  1843;  Mary, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  R.  Jones,  died  10  Feb.  1847.  Rev.  Henry  Jones, 
vicar,  died  22  Dec.  1794,  set.  58.  Deborah,  wife  of  T.  Foster,  and 
daughter  of  Chr.  Senior,  died  26  August,  1788,  set.  27.  They  rented 
Fonmon. 
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bendary  of  Uandaff  and  of  Wells,  was  inducted  15th 
Dec,  1799,  and  died  1843.  Charles  Fred.  Bryan 
Wood  is  the  present  vicar. 

The  registers  of  baptism  and  burials  commence  in 
1751,  that  of  marriages  in  1756.  This  is  about  twenty 
years  later  than  the  average  of  the  registers  of  the 
Hundred. 

Penmark  formerly  contained  two  chapels ;  one,  said 
to  have  been  in  ruins  since  the  great  rebellion,  is  near 
to  East  Aberthaw  village ;  it  has  a  burial  ground 
around  it,  in  a  field  still  called  the  Chapel-field,  which 
adjoins  the  shore  of  the  harbour  of  Aberthaw.  This 
was  probably  intended  for  the  use  of  the  mariners  of 
the  adjacent  port.  The  other  chapel  was  at  Rhoos,  and 
is  also  thought  to  have  had  a  burial  ground.  It  is  a 
short  mile  from  Porthkerry  church. 

Of  old  buildings,  the  parish  contains  two  castles  and 
one  manor-house ;  and  near  the  church  is  the  usual 
**  church-house,"  with  its  external  stone  stair-case  and 
uppe;r  room,  now  used  as  a  school,  and  in  which  were 
held  the  court  leets  and  the  annual  revels,  till  within 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  ground  floor  is  composed  of 
one  or  two  tenements  formerly  used  as  alms  houses, 
but  now  a.  vestry-room  and  the  schoolmaster's  house. 

FoNMON  Castle  was,  no  doubt,  built  by  Sir  John 
de  St.  John,  one  of  the  twelve  knights,  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  Glamorgan ;  and  part  of  the  present  build- 
ing is  original. 

The  castle  rises  from  the  western  edge  of  a  narrow 
and  deep  ravine,  which  conveys  a  streamlet  from  Fon- 
mon  village  into  the  Kenson. 

On  its  north  front,  but  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  castle,  a  similar  steep  bank  slopes  down  direct  to 
the  Kenson,  which  there  traverses  a  meadow,  which  in 
earlier  days  was  probably  an  impassible  morass.  On 
its  west  and  south  sides  the  castle  stands  on  table 
land,  and  was  covered,  no  doubt,  by  a  moat  and  outer 
wall.  The  keep,  a  rectangular  building  45  feet  high,  and 
25  feet  north  and  south,  by  43  feet  east  and  west,  includ- 
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ing  its  walls,  which  are  5  feet  thick,  appears  to  be  late 
Norman,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  Sir  John  de  St.  John's 
work.  Additions,  probably  of  early  English  and  early 
decorated  date,  enclose  it  on  the  north,  east,  and  partially 
on  the  south  sides ;  on  the  latter  forming  a  considerable 
wing,  a  part  of  which  is  a  square  tower  which  caps  the 
south  east  angle,  and  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  general 
view  of  the  building.  Two  bow  towers  of  the  same 
date  project  from  the  east  front.  The  principal  additions 
on  the  north  are  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were 
erected  without  reference  to  defence. 

The  outworks,  with  the  exception  of  one  tower  which 
stands  alone  on  the  south-eastern  front,  about  140  yards 
from  the  castle,  long  since  gave  way  to  stabling,  bams^ 
and  formal  terraced  gardens,  most  of  which  have  in 
their  turn  disappeared.  The  remaining  tower  seems  to 
have  been  the  south-eastern  termination  of  the  defences 
of  the  outer  court. 

The  St.  Johns  resided,  more  or  less,  at  Fonmon  until 
towards  the  fourteenth  century,  when,  by  intermarriage 
with  the  heiresses  of  Paveley,  Pawlet,  and  finally,  of 
Beauchamp  of  Bletsoe,  they  became  powerful  English 
lords,  and  removed  their  headquarters  into  Bedfordshire. 
Fonmon  was  probably  left  to  the  care  of  a  bailifiF, 
though  some  cadets  of  the  family  settled  at  Highlight, 
and  there  remained  after  the  sale  of  the  property  to 
Colonel  Jones  about  1655.  Since  that  period  it  has 
been  regularly  inhabited  by  the  Jones  family,  as  it  now 
is  by  their  descendent  and  representative,  Kobert  Oliver 
Jones,  Esq. 

The  castle  contains  portraits  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
and  of  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  grandfather  of  the  present 
proprietor,  by  Reynolds. 

Penhark  Castle  is  about  a  mile  east  of  Fonmon, 
and  two,  three,  and  four  miles  from  the  castles  of  East 
Orchard,  Barry,  and  Wenvoe. 

It  was  originally  built  by  Sir  Gilbert  de  Umfreville, 
one  of  the  twelve  knights,  but  the  present  ruins  are 
scarcely  older  than  the  thirteenth  century.     It  is  pro- 
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bably  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  Edward  I.,  with 
some  trifling  additions  of  later  date ;  but  it  exhibits  no 
traces  either  of  a  Norman  keep  or  of  any  of  the  usual 
perpendicular  or  Tudor  additions.  It  is,  and  has  been 
for  some  centuries,  a  complete  ruin. 

The  castlp  stands  along  the  brow  of  a  steep  bank, 
about  100  feet  above  the  meads  of  the  DufFryn  brook, 
which,  with  its  marshy  banks,  formed  an  excellent  de- 
fence on  the  Welsh  front.    It  is  composed  of  two  courts. 

The  inner  court  was  oblong,  about  70  yards  by  60,  of 
irregular  figure,  with  a  curtain  upon  the  north  side 
along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  part  of  which,  at  each  end, 
remains.  On  the  south  side  the  wall  is  gone,  but  its 
line  is  marked  by  its  exterior  moat  which,  extending 
from  the  bank  at  one  end  to  that  on  the  other,  formed 
the  defence  on  the  east,  west,  and  southern  fronts. 

At  the  eastern  end  the  wall  remains,  about  10  feet 
high  on  the  outside.  Inside  is  a  mass  of  earth,  no 
doubt  covering  ruins.  At  the  north-east  angle  a  cir«- 
cular  depression  resembles  the  foundations  of  a  tower. 

The  west  end  is  most  perfect.  Here  is  a  curtain 
about  12  feet  high,  the  rampart  walk  of  which  remains, 
with  traces  of  an  open  stair  to  the  battlements.  At 
the  south  end  the  wall  returns  square ;  and  here  was 
probably  a  plain  gateway  towards  the  church.  At  its 
north  end  the  north-west  angle  of  the  court  is  capped 
by  a  tower  semicircular  to  the  field,  but  angular  towards 
the  court.  It  has  two  loops  and  a  fire-place  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  appended  to  it  on  the  north  side  is  a 
square  buildLing  of  two  floors,  containing  a  guardrobe 
in  each  floor.  This  is  later  than  the  tower.  Also  on 
the  west  wall,  near  the  tower,  is  a  hollow  buttress  con- 
taining two  guardrobes.    The  tower  opens  into  the  court 

The  outer  court  includes  the  inner  one  on  the  east, 
south,  aud  west  sides,  terminating  at  each  flank  on  the 
steep  bank. 

It  contains  the  moat  of  the  inner  court,  and  was 
itself  contained  within  a  moat  and  wall,  which  probably 
included  the  church.     Along  the  west  face  the  wall 
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may  be  traced  to  its  termination  in  a  flanking  tower, 
evidently  built  for  a  pigeon-  house. 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  bold  and  striking,  and 
although  a  mere  ruin,  and  without  the  usual  accessories 
of  ivy  and  trees,  it  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  north. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
district,  it  is  reputed  to  have  been  ruined  by  Owain 
Glyndwr. 

From  the  castle  a  road  descends  obliquely  towards 
the  mill,  placed  about  half  a  mile  up  the  stream. 

West  of  the  castle  is  a  considerable  table  land, 
defended  by  two  valleys  on  its  north  and  west ;  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  a  display  of  any  cavalry  that  might  be 
included  in  the  garrison. 

Fenmark  Flace  is  in  part  old.  It  stands  within  its 
own  manor,  and  has  from  an  early  period,  as  Odyn's  Fee, 
been  a  distinct  property.  It  is  placed  between  the  castles 
of  Fonmon  and  Penmark,  above  a  defile  now  occupied  by 
the  Llancarvan  road.  The  old  house  was  dismantled,  and 
its  scanty  remains  were  converted  into  a  farmhouse,  about 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  by  the  Tyntes.  It  contains 
some  plain  oak  paneling ;  and  the  old  parts  of  the  wall 
are  very  thick.   Near  it  is  an  outbuilding  of  Tudor  date. 

MANORS. 

Penmark  is  divided  between  the  manors  of  Fonmon, 
Odyn's  Fee,  and  Penmark ;  which  latter  embraces  also 
all  Porthkerry.  The  parish  contains,  besides,  a  small 
tract  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  three  manors. 

Fonmon  includes  the  castle  and  about  eleven  hundred 
acres  on  the  western  side  of  the  parish.  "When  won  by 
Sir  John  St.  John,  this  manor  was  reputed  as  one 
knight's  fee.  It  remained  in  the  St.  Johns'  possession 
until  about  1655,  when  the  Earl  of  Bolingbroke  sold  it, 
with  his  other  Welsh  estates,  to  pay  off  encumbrances 
estimated  at  treble  their  value.  Colonel  Philip  Jones, 
the  purchaser,  was  of  a  well  known  Welsh  family  in 
Gower,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  recognized  lines  of 
descent  from  the  celebrated  CaradocY raichvras.  He  was 
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an  active  and  honest  supporter  of  the  Protector,  and  a 
member  of  his  Council ;  and  he  added  to  his  St.  John 
purchases  others  from  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  his  title 
to  which  was*  duly  recognized  after  the  Restoration. 
His  male  descendants  have  ever  since  possessed  and 
resided  upon  the  property. 

Odyn's  Fee  is  a  manor  reputed  to  be  so  called  from 
Sir  Odo,  son  of  Sir  Peter  le  Sore  of  Peterston  and  St. 
Pagan's.  It  contains  Penmark  Place,  and  about  six 
hundred  and  ten  acres  in  the  central  part  of  the  parish. 
The  Le  Sores  gave  off  various  heiresses,  but  the  male 
line  lasted  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  when  three 
daughters  carried  the  estates  to  theDe  Velesof  St.  Pagans, 
the  Lewises  of  Van,  and  the  Wolfs  of  Wolfs-Newton. 
Probably  Odyn's  Fee  was  then  sold  to  the  Bawdripps,  a 
family  of  Somersetshire  descent,  and  so  named  from 
Bawdripp,  or  Broadrepp,  near  Bridgewater.  They  inter- 
married with  the  St.  Johns,  and  perhaps  settled  here  in 
consequence.  The  sixth  descendant  from  this  match, 
William  Bawdripp,  of  Penmark  Place,  and  Splot  by 
Cardiff,  having  no  issue,  sold  those  properties,  about 
1615-16,  to  Sir  Edward  Lewis  of  Van,  also  the  purchaser 
of  the  Raglan  estate  of  Carnllywd  in  Llancarvan. 

Edward  Lewis,  who  was  sheriff  of  Glamorgan  in  1612, 
had  seven  children.  Of  these,  Nicholas,  the  fourth,  had 
Camllwyd,  lands  in  Penmark  (probably  under  Jesus 
College,  Oxon),  and  lands  in  Llancadle.  In  1645  he  is 
returned  as  having  £400  per  ann.  in  land.  In  1664  he 
was  dead ;  but  he  had  been  paying  to  Fonmon  a  chief 
rent  of  6^.  8d.  for  Penmark,  and  Is.  5d.  for  Llancadle. 
His  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Lewis,  the  fifth  son,  had  Odyns 
Fee  in  Penmark,  and  lived  at  Penmark  Place,  paying 
for  it  68.  8d.  to  Fonmon  as  early  as  1668.^  He  died 
19  Dec,  1669,  and  left  issue :  1,  Thomas  Lewis :  2,  Ed- 
mund Lewis :  3,  Katherine  Lewis. 

^  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  who  visited  Qlamorgan  in  1652,  writing 
at  Llantrithyd  in  August,  says  :  "In  the  meantime  I  rode  two  miles 
to  the  house  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  knight,  Sir  Thomas  Lewis, 
Penmark ;  to  whom,  and  his  good  lady,  I  hereby  dedicate  my  interlude.'^ 
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Edmund  Lewis  is  mentioned  as  of  Carnll wyd  inGwil- 
lim's  Heraldry.  He  was  heir  to  his  uncle  Nicholas,  and 
in  that  capacity  paid,  28  April,  1665,  6«.  %d.  for  Pen- 
mark,  and  6^.  8df,  for  Llancadle.  In  1668  he  paid  6^.  9td. 
for  Penmark,  1^.  bd.  for  Llancadle,  and  3a.  6^.  for  Cam- 
llwyd.  In  1679.  he  disappears,  having  probably  died. 
He  is  not  known  to  have  married ;  and  his  elder  brother, 
Thomas,  appears  to  have  been  his  heir. 

Thomas  Lewis  was  of  Penmark  Place,  and  sheriff 
1674  and  1689,  in  which  year,  20-6  October,  he  died. 
In  1679  he  paid  6a.  8rf.  for  Odyns  Fee,  and  had  inherited 
his  uncle's  lands  in  Penmark  and  Llancarvan.  Accord- 
ing to  some  pedigrees  he  had  a  son  Thomas,  and  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Tregonwell: 
probably  they  died  a.  jt?.,  for  the  property  seems  to  have 
passed  to  Frances  St.  John,  daughter  of  his  sister  Kathe- 
rine.  That  sister,  Katherine  Lewis,  married  Edward 
Kemeys  of  Kemeys,  and  had  issue :  1,  William :  2,  Ann : 
3,  Frances. 

William  left  Frances  and  Mary ;  Ann  died  single ; 
and  Frances  Kemeys,  heir  to  her  uncle,  married  Oliver, 
son  of  William,whowas  grandson  of  Christopher  St.  John, 
all  of  Highlight.  Oliver  died  1728,  s.  p. ;  but  before 
1712  he  paid  6*.  8rf.  for  Odyns  Fee,  Is.  bd.  for  Llan- 
cadle, and  3«.  6rf.  for  Camllwyd ;  and  no  doubt  held 
these  properties  till  his  death.  Jesus  College  had  pro- 
bably resumed  tlieir  land,  as  the  Principal  paid  Qs.  8d. 
to  Fonmon  in  1712. 

At  Oliver  St.  John's  death,  the  properties  were  again 
separated,  Highlight  and  Penmark  passing  to  his  wife's 
nieces,  Frances  and  Mary  Kemeys,  children  of  William 
Kemeys ;  and  Carnllwyd,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
passing  to  the  Aubreys,  who  still  retain  it. 

In  1730,  Mrs.  Frances  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kemeys  paid  the 
68.  8d.  for  Odyns  Fee.  Both  died  single :  Mrs.  Frances 
in  1153 ;  and  they  seem  to  have  left  the  property  to 
their  distant  kinsman.  Sir  Charles  Kemeys  Tynte,  from 
whom  it  came  to  the  present  proprietor.  Mrs.  Frances 
Kemeys  is  the  lady  referred  to  in  the  following  extract 
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from  the  will,  dated  1758,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  daughter 
of  Robert  Jones  of  Fonmon  and  Mary  Edwin : 

'*  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Lady  Tynte  my  brilliant  ring 
with  one  large  diamond  set  round  with  small  ones^  and  which 
was  given  me  by  Sir  Charles  Tynte  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Kemeys. 
I  also  give  her  my  green  emerald  ring  set  with  two  small 
diamonds,  which  was  left  me  by  Mrs.  St.  John  of  Penmark ; 
and  I  desire  her  ladyship  will  be  pleased  to  accept  of  those 
rings  in  memory  of  her  friends." 

Sir  Thomas  Aubrey  paid  the  Carnllwyd  3s.  6cl.  until 
1742 ;  and  in  1744  it  was  paid  by  Miss  Frances  and 
Miss  Margaret  Aubrey.  In  1750,  the  parties  were 
Mrs.  Gibson  and  Miss  Aubrey ;  in  1751,  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Miss  M.  Aubrey  ;  and  in  1753,  Esquire  Gibson  and 
Miss  Aubrey.  In  1761  and  1767,  the  payment  was 
made  by  Denham  Jephson,  probably  an  Aubrey  trustee ; 
and  in  1780  by  Sir  Thomas  Aubrey. 

In  1753,  Lord  Talbot  paid  1^.  5d.  for  lands  in  Llan- 
cadle ;  but  whether  this  was  the  old  Lewis  property  is 
uncertain. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  both  the  Lewises 
and  the  Tyntes  were  connected  with  the  Aubreys. 
Edward  Lewis,  purchaser  of  Carnllwyd,  is  sometimes 
described  as  of  Llanthrythid,  the  Aubrey  seat ;  and 
Mary  Lewis,  the  heiress  from  whom  the  Aubreys  derived 
their  Oxford  and  Bucks  property,  married  successively 
William,  brother  or  uncle  to  Denham  Jephson ;  Sir 
John  Aubrey ;  Sir  Charles  Kemeys,  of  Cefn  Mably,Bart.; 
and  fourthly.  Dr.  W.  Aubrey  of  Oxford,  She  died  finally 
without  issue,  in  1717. 

The  manor  of  Penmark  includes  the  castle,  and,  in 
the  three  parishes,  nearly  two  thousand  two  hundred 
acres.  When  originally  won  by  Sir  Gilbert  Umfreville, 
it  was  rated  at  the  service  of  two  knights*  fees  ;  but  in 
the  Survey  of  1320,  it  is  called  four  knights'  fees. 

The  Umfrevilles  appear  to  have  been  of  the  North- 
umbrian family,  and,  like  most  of  the  Norman  settlers 
in  Glamorgan,  to  have  held  property  in  the  west  of 
England.  Their  male  line  terminated  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II,  in  two  coheirs ;  of  whom  Alice  married  Sir 
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Simon  Furneaux  of  Somerset,  and  had  the  Devon 
estates;  and  Elizabeth,  the  younger  coheir,  married 
Oliver  St.  John  of  Fonraon,  whose  descendents  thus 
became  lords  of  both  manors.  Eventually,  on  the  death 
(childless)  of  Alice  Blunt,  granddaughter  of  Alice  Um- 
freville,  Lapford,  co.  Devon,  seems  to  have  reverted  to 
Edward,  a  cadet  of  Oliver  and  Elizabeth  St.  John  ;  and 
from  him  to  have  passed  to  his  daughter  and  heir,  who 
married  Nicholas  Arundel  of  Trerice. 

In  1570,  Penmark  manor  belonged  to  Lord  St.  John, 
who  paid  upon  it  ten  marks  of  "ward-silver"  to  the 
lord  of  Cardiff.  It  went,  with  Fonmon,  to  Col.  Jones, 
and  has  been  sold  by  his  descendents  to  various  parties. 
The  castle  belongs  to  the  Rev.  William  Rayer ;  and  the 
Porthkerry  and  Wenvoe  sections  to  the  Messrs.  Romilly. 

Part  of  Rhoos  village  stands  in  a  large  freehold  depen- 
dent upon  Penmark  manor,  and  which  was  long  the 
property,  and  occasionally  the  residence,  of  the  family 
of  Matthew  of  Aberaman,  whose  coheirs  sold  it  to  Sir 
Christopher  Cole,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew,  John  Grif- 
fith Cole,  of  London,  its  present  proprietor. 

8  Edward  II,  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  died  seized 
of  four  fees  in  Penmark ;  but  in  which  manor  is  not 
stated.     (Inq,,  p.  w.,  i,  265.) 

The  remaining  part  of  Penmark  parish,  not  included 
in  the  above  manors,  covers  about  ninety-five  acres,  and 
is  called  Blackton  Bush.  It  lies  encircled  by  Penmark 
manor,  excepting  on  the  north,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
Moulton  manor  in  Llancarvan.  How  this  small  tract 
has  thus  been  preserved  free,  is  not  known. 

PEDIGREES. 

The  St.  John  pedigree  maybe  seen  in  any  peerage,  and  need 
only  be  cited  here  as  it  relates  to  Fonmon.  William  de  St. 
John  was  master  of  the  artillery  and  baggage  at  Hastings^  in 
token  of  which  a  pair  of  "  horses'  hames  **  were  the  family 
cognizance.  John,  his  second  son  and  successor,  acquired 
Fonmon,  and  left  Soger,  whose  first  daughter  and  heir  Muriel 
de  St.  John,  married  Reginald  de  Aureval^  whose  daughter 
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and  heir,  Mabel  de  Aurevalj  married  Adam  de  Fort,  of  Basing. 
Their  child,  William  de  Fort,  of  Basing,  assumed  the  name  of 
St.  John,  in  compliment  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  his  grand- 
mother. He  had  Fonmon,  as  had  his  son  Robert,  Constable  of 
Forchester,  1S61.  Robertas  eldest  son  was  ancestor  of  the 
Basing  St.  John's,  represented  in  the  female  line  by  the  Faw- 
lets;  his  second  son,  William  St.  John,  had  Fonmon,  as  had 
his  son.  Sir  John  St.  John,  and  his  grandson.  Sir  John,  who, 
temp.  Edward  III.,  married  Elizabeui  Umfreville.  They  had 
Sir  John,  who  married  Elizabeth  Faveley,  of  Bedfordshire^ 
and  had  Sir  Oliver,  who  married  Elizabeth  de  la  Bere,  and 
was  father  of  Sir  John,  who,  still  owning  Fonmon,  married  a 
Fawlet  heiress.  Their  son.  Sir  Oliver,  was  buried  at  Rouen, 
1437.  He  married  Margaret  Beauchamp,  heir  of  Bletsoe,  and 
had  Sir  John,  of  Bletsoe  and  Fonmon,  and  Oliver,  ancestor  of 
the  Viscounts  Bolingbroke.  Sir  John  left  Sir  John,  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  daughter  of  Morgan  ap  Jenkyn  ap  Fhilip,  and 
had:  1,  Sir  John:  2,  Sir  Oliver,  of  Shernbrook,  Beds  :  8,  Alex- 
ander :  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  the  fourth,  Margaret, 
married  Sir  Rowland  Gamage  of  Coyty.  The  eldest  son,  Sir 
John  St.  John,  left  Sir  Oliver  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  who 
died  1582,  leaving  eight  children,  of  whom:  1,  John,  second 
Lord  St.  John,  left  a  daughter  only  :  2,  Oliver,  third  lord,  who 
died  1618,  and  had  Fonmon.  He  married  Dorothy,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Read,  of  Gloucester,  Knight,  and  had 
the  following  children,  whose  names  appear  in  various  Fonmon 
deeds : 

1,  Sir  Oliver,  fourth  Lord  St.  John  and  Earl  of  Bolingbroke, 
who  sold  Fonmon.  S,  John,  died  young.  S,  Sir  Anthony 
St.  John,  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Aubrey,  widow  of  Sir 
W.  Herbert,  and  by  her  had  Oliver  (who  died  8,  jt>.)  and 
Dorothy,  who  married  Booth  of  Cheshire.^    4,  Sir  Alexander 

St.  John,  who  married Masters.     5,  Sir  Rowland  St.  John, 

K.B.,  who  married  Sybel  Vaughan  of  Hargest,  and  was  ances- 
tor of  the  St.  Johns,  Baronets,  and  Lords  St.  John  of  Bletsoe 
on  the  failure  of  the  elder  line.  6,  Henry  ob.  s,  p.  7,  Dudley 
ob.  8.  p.,    8,  Sir  Beauchamp  St.  John  married  the  daughter  and 

heiress  of Hawkins  of  Tylebrook,  Beds.     There  were 

besides  seven  daughters. 

In  the  armorial  shield  of  the  Earls  of  Bolingbroke  four  of 
the  early  quarterings  shew  tbe  connexion  witn  Glamorgan. 
They  are  :    8,  Umfreville.     Or,  a  fess  between  six  cinquefoils 

^  This  Sir  Anthony  had,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  a  lease  for  his  life 
and  that  of  his  son,  of  the  Castle  of  Fonmon  and  the  demesne,  which 
he  had  underlet  to  one  Humphrey  Hurlestone. 
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{rules,     4,  De  la  Bere.  Azure,  a  bend  cotised  between  six  mart- 
ets  gules.     5,  Turberville,    Erminey  a  fess  compony  or  and 
gules.     6,  lestyn  ap  Gwrgan. 

Jones  of  Fonmon. 

Arms :  Quarterly  of  four.     1,  Jones.  Sable  a  chevron  between 
three  spear-beads  argent,  cmbrued  gules. 
2.  Vraichvras.    Argent  a  griffin's  head  erased  sable,  armed 
gules,  griping  a  dexter  hand  couped  at  the  wrist  proper. 

8.  Gwys  of  Gwyston.     Gules  a  chevron  ermine. 

4.  Llewelyn  Ychan.    Argent  a  hart  lodged  proper  tyned  and 

hoofed  or,  holding  a  branch  of  broom  proper. 
Crest :  On  a  torse  a  dexter  hand  mailed  ardent,  holding  a  spear 
or,  pointed  argent. 

What  follows  is  extracted  from  a  long  and  handsomely  em- 
blazoned pedigree,  by  George  Owen,  York  Herald,  in  J  654, 
still  preserved  at  Fonmon,  and  commencing  with  Caradoc- 
Vraichvras. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  17th  in  descent,  David  Johnes, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  David,  and  had  issue : 
1,  Col.  Philip  Jones:  2,  Morgan  Johnes,  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  John  Prytherch  of  Hawkbrook,  who  bore  **  gules, 
three  ravens  sable*\'  S,  Eichard  :  4,  Jane :  5,  Joan  :  6,  Alice. 

18.  Colonel  Philip  Jones,  one  of  the  Lord  Protector's  Privy 
Council,  and  purchaser  of  Fonmon.  He  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  William  Pryce  of  Gellihir,  Esq.,  who  bore  "  gules,  three  chev- 
rons argent,**  and  had  issue : 

1.  Samuel  s.  p. 

9.  Philip  s.  p. 

5.  Sir  John  Jones  of  Fonmon,  who,  by  his  first  wife,  had  two 
daughters  who  died  infants.  He  married:  1,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Will.  Dashwood,  Esq. :  2,  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bloodworth,  Knight,  who  remarried  Judge  Jefferies. 

4.  Oliver,  who  succeeded. 

5.  Anne. 

6.  Elizabeth. 

7.  Priscilla,  married  William  Bassett  of  Beaupre. 

8.  Jane. 

9.  Katherine. 

19.  Oliver  Jones  of  Fonmon,  succeeded  his  brother.  Sir 
John.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Martin  Button  of 
DuffiTrn  St.  Nicholas,  died  20  Oct.  1688,  and  had :  1,  Philip  of 
Fonmon,  who  died  a  few  months  after  his  father :  2,  Robert : 
8,  Oliver,  died  1701,  aged  17. 

•3ri>  ser.,  vol.  vu.  2 
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20.  Robert  Jones  of  Fonmon,  M.P.  for  Glamorgan,  who 
obtained  a  private  Act  (9  Ann,  cap.  36),  enabling  him  to  grant 
leases  for  three  lives,  or  ninety-nine  years  determinable  on  three 
lives,  of  certain  Glamorgan  manors,  included  in  and  limited 
by  his  marriage  settlement.  He  married  in  1703,  Mary  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin  of  Llanvihangel,  Knight, 
and  had  issue,  besides  an  infant :  1,  Bobert  of  Fonmon :  S, 
Oliver,  died  unmarried,  1736 :  8,  Mary,  will  dated  1758 :  4, 
Elizabeth:  5, Anne. 

21.  Bobert  Jones  of  Fonmon  died  1742;  married  1732, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Bichard  Forrest  of  Minehead,  and  had  issue : 

1.  Bobert. 

2.  Mary,  married  William  Thomas  of  Llanbradach,  and  died 
about  1781  s.  p. 

3.  Catherine,  married  John  Coglan,  Esq. 

4.  Charlotte,  married,  1,  Thomas  Ashby :  2,  the  Hon.  Colo- 
nel Maude :  3,  Charles  Edwin  of  Dunraven ;  and  died  about 
1820. 

5.  Diana,  married  Thomas  Mathew  of  Llandaff. 

22.  Bobert  Jones  of  Fonmon,  married,  1,  Jane,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Evan  Seys  of  Boverton,  Clerk,  and  had  Mary  and 
Jane:  both  died  young.  He  remarried  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Edmund  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Cardiff,  and  had  issue:  1,  Bobert  of 
Fonmon,  who  died,  unmarried,  June  1834 :  2,  Oliver  Thomas  : 
3,  Philip,  d.  y. :  4,  John,  died  about  185^0,  married  Cordelia 
Ferguson,  and  had  two  daughters :  5,  Mary,  married  John 
Thomas  Casberd,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Penmark,  Prebendary  of 
Llandaff  and  Wells :  6,  Diana,  died  1810,  married  John 
Bichards  of  Energlyn :  7,  Charlotte,  died,  unmarried,  1840 : 
8,  Anna,  married  F.  Villebois,  of  Benham- Valence,  Esq.,  and 
died  1840,  s.  p. 

23.  Oliver  Thomas  Jones,  a  Major-General  in  the  army ;  born 
8  Sept., 1776  ;  died  15  Nov.,  1815 ;  married,  1, Louisa, daughter 
of  Colonel  Stanley.  She  died  1810,  leaving:  1,  Louisa,  died 
unmarried :  2,  Laura  Ann,  married  Bev.  Wm.  Annesley,  and 
has  issue.  General  Jones  married,  2,  Maria  Antonia,  youngest 
daughter  of  Henry  Swinburne,  of  Hamsterley,  Esq.,  and  had 
issue :  3,  Bobert  Oliver :  4,  Oliver  John,  Capt.  B.N. ;  born 
15  March,  1813 :  5,  Bosa  Antonia,  married  the  Bev.  John 
Mountagu  Cholmeley,  who  died  1860,  leaving  issue. 

24.  Bobert  Oliver  Jones  of  Fonmon,  born  16  Dec,  1811; 
Sheriff  of  Glamorgan,  1838 ;  married,  1,  Alicia,  second  daughter 
of  Evan  Thomas,  of  Llwyn  Madoc,  Esq.,  died  1  April,  1851, 
leaving  issue:  1,  Oliver  Evan,  born  and  died  May  1844: 
2,  Oliver  Henry,  born  7th  January,  1846  :  3,  Beginald  Charles, 
born  17  Sept.,  1848,  died  12  Jan.,  1854:  4,  Edith  Alicia,  born 
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S  Nov.^  1850.     Mr.  Jones  married,  2,  Sarah  Elizabeth^  third 
daughter  of  John  Bruce  Pryce,  of  Dufiryn,  Esq. 

Lb  Sore,  of  Odyn's  Fee. 

Arms :  Quarterly  or  and  ffules,  in  the  first  quarter  two  lions 
passant  azure. 

Sir  Peter  le  Sore,  one  of  the  twelve  knights  of  Glamorgan, 
had  Peterston  manor  and  castle,  St.  Pagans,  and  Kelligai'n. 
He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William  le  Fleming  of  St. 
George's.  He  seems  to  have  been  father  of  Odo,  and  possibly  of 
Jordan  le  Sore,  who  was  responsible  to  William  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester {temp,  Henry  II)  for  fifteen  knights,  and  of  Robert  and 
William  le  Sore,  who  appear  in  the  Register  of  Neath  Abbey. 

Odo  le  Sore  is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  Odyn's  Fee  in 
Penmark.  He  was  father  of  Sir  John  le  Sore,  who  had  Sir 
Robert  le  Sore.  The  next  recorded  descendent  is  Sir  Matthew 
or  Mayo  le  Sore,  Sheriff  of  Glamorgan  under  Despenser  (20 
Edward  III),  who  is  said  to  have  quarrelled  with  David  ap 
Gwillim,  the  bard,  about  the  capacity  of  a  drinking  cup. 

From  him  seems  to  have  descended  another  Sir  Matthew, 
said  to  have  been  besieged  in  Peterston  by  Owain  Glyndwr, 
who,  descending  from  an  adjacent  hill  (since  called  Alt-()wain), 
took  the  castle,  and  beheaded  Sir  Matthew.  He  was  probably 
the  last  male,  as  Peterston  was  soon  after  in  the  crown.  He 
married  Maud,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Philip  Huntley,  and  left 
Gwenllian,  who  married  Sir  William  Wolf  of  Wolfs-Newton, 
and  had  issue  male :  Sarah,  who  married  Howel  ap  Gri£Sth, 
ancestor  of  Lewis  of  Van ;  and  a  third  daughter,  who  married 
Peter  de  Vele,  whose  descendent,  John  Vele,  had  St.  Fagan^s 
(9  H.  VI.) 

The  Le  Sores  were  of  Backwell,  co.  Somerset,  and  were  allied 
to  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  (3  Ed.  I).  Isabel  le  Sore  had  Back- 
well,  as  had  William  le  Sore  (47  H.  VIII),  when  it  was  called 
Backwell-le-Sore. 

Le  Sore  appears  in  the  Wolf  and  Lewis  quarterings :  or,  on 
a  quarter  gules,  two  lions  passant  azure  ;  or,  m  some  pedigrees, 
quarterly  or  and  gvles,  in  the  first  quarter  a  lion  passant  azure.  ^ 

Bawdripp  op  Odyn's  Fee. 

Arms :  a  cross  between  four  sheldrakes. 

1.  William  Bawdripp,  Esq.,  married  Elinor,  daughter  of  Sir 
Oliver  St.  John,  and  had : 

*  Coll.  Topog.,  iii,  73,  v.  22;  Inq.  p.  m.,  iv,  129;  Heame,  Liber 
Scacc. ;  Collinson,  Somerset,  ii,  306 ;  Excerp.,  e.  r.  f.,  ii,  538 ;  Lewis 
Dwnn,  Welsh  Fed,,  I.,  13. 

2« 
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5.  Thomas  of  Odyn^s  Fee,  Esq. ;  married  Jane,  daagliter  of 
John  Raglan  of  Carnllwyd,  Esq.,  and  had:    1,  Sir  William: 

2,  Catherine,  married,  1,  John  Van,  Esq. ;    8,  Turberville : 

3,  Ann,  married  James  Mathew  of  Bhoos. 

3.  Sir  William  Bawdripp,  of  Odyn's  Fee,  Knt.,  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Morgan  Gamage  of  Coyty,  and  had :  1,  Thomas: 
2,  Katherine,  married  David  Kemeys  of  Cefn-Mably. 

4.  Thomas,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Christopher  Mathew 
of  Llandaff,  Esq.,  and  had : 

6.  William  of  Odyn's  Fee,  Esq.,  married  Martha,  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Mathew  of  Radyr,  Knt.,  and  had:  1,  William: 
S,  Elizabeth,  married  Christopher  St.  John,  of  Highlight,  Esq. : 
8,  Ann,  married Strubrick  from  England. 

6.  William  Bawdripp,  Esq.,  ob.  $,  p.,  having  sold  Ddyn's  Fee 
and  Splot  to  Edward  Lewis.  He  married  Katherine,  daughter 
of  George  Van,  of  Marcross,  Esq. 

Lewis  of  Penmark  Place. 

Arms  :  Sahle^  a  lion  rampant  argent. 

The  purchaser  of  Odyn's  Fee  was  Sir  Edward,  son  and  heir 
of  Thomas  Lewis  of  Van  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret  Gamage  of 
Coyty  Castle  and  Rogiet,  aunt  to  Barbara  Countess  of  Sydney, 
the  heiress  whose  wooing  forms  so  amusing  a  part  of  the  Strad- 
ling  Correspondence. 

Sir  Edward  Lewis  of  Van  was  born  1559-60,  and  was  execu- 
tor of  his  father's  will  in  1593,  being  then  thirty-four  years 
old.  In  1601  and  1612  he  was  Sheriff  of  Glamorgan.  In 
May«  1603,  he  was  Knighted  at  Theobalds  [Progresses  of 
James  I].  In  13  James  I,  1615-6,  he  purchased  St.  Fagan's 
and  Fenheved  from  William  Herbert.  He  also  purchased 
Penmark  Place  and  Splott  from  William  Bawdripp.  He  was 
also  purchaser  of  Corntown,  near  Bridgend,  recently  sold  by 
his  descendent,  and  of  Carn-Llwyd,  a  very  curious  Edwardian 
house,  still  standing  in  Llancarvan.  His  possessions  are 
described  by  Rees  Meyric  to  have  been  "  Van,  his  chief  dwell- 
ing house,  with  goodly  demesne  lands  thereto  belonging :  the 
manor  of  St.  Fagan's,  wherein  is  a  fair  house,  builded  by  Dr. 
Gibbon,  with  much  demesne  lands :  the  manors  of  Adensfield, 
Penmark,  and  Splott,  part  of  the  Lordship  of  Peterston-super- 
Ely :  the  manor  of  Carnllwyd :  the  manor  of  Roath-Keynsham, 
being  part  of  Roatb,  given  by  the  Lord  of  Glamorgan  to  Keyn- 
sham  Abbey,  and  purchased  after  the  Refofmation ;  also  Corn- 
town  manor,  in  Ogmore,  within  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
held  by  knight's  service  under  Ogmore  Castle.     Sir  Edward 
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had  also  the  manor-house  of  Radyr  and  the  park  and  demesne 
lands."  [Rees  Meyric,  by  Sir  T.  Phillips,  p  49]. 

Sir  Edward  married  Blanch,  elder  daughter  of  Thomas 
Morgan  of  Machen  and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  sister  of 
Sir  William  Morgan  of  Machen  and  Tredegar,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Roger  Bodenham  of  Rotherwas.     They  had  issue : 

1.  Sir  Edward  of  Van,  who  married  Lady  Anne  Sackville^ 
Baroness  Beauchamp,  and  had  issue. 

2.  Sir  William  Lewis  of  Kilvach-Vargoed,  in  Gelligaer, 
whose  descendent  founded  the  Gelligaer  Charity* 

S.  Nicholas,  who  had  Camllwyd. 

4.  Sir  Thomas  of  Penmark. 

5.  Katherine  Lewis,  who  was  second  wife  to  Sir  Lewis  Man* 
sell  of  Margam,  and  had  two  daughters,  of  whom  Blanch 
married  Sir  C.  Kemeys  of  Cefn-Mably. 

6.  Margaret  Lewis  married  Harry  Rice  of  Dynevor,  and 
"was  ancestress  of  that  family. 

Sir  Themas  Lewis  of  Penmark  Place,  Knight,  was  Sheriff  of 
Glamorgan  1628,  and  knighted  at  Whitehall  29th  April.  In 
1645  he  had  £800  per  annum.  He  died  19th  Dec,  1669,  and 
is  buried  at  Penmark.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Thomas  of  Wenvoe,  and  had  issue  :  1,  Thomas  :  2 :  Edmund  : 
8,  Katherine,  married  Edward  Kemeys.  Thomas  Lewis  of 
Penmark  Place  was  sheriff  in  1674  and  1689.  He  died  20-6th 
Oct.,  1689,  at  59,  and  was  buried  and  has  a  monument  at  Pen* 
mark.  He  married,  1,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tre- 
gohwell  of  Anderston,  county  Dorset,  ob.  18th  Jan.,  1682,  and 
is  buried  at  Penmark  ;  and  2,  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Jeaffreson  of  DuUingham,  county  Camb.,  and  widow  of  Charles 
Brett.  She  remarried  Richard  Morgan  of  St.  George's,  co. 
Som., where  she  died  2]  Dec.,1701,  est.  54.  He  appears  to  have 
survived  his  two  children. 

Edmund  Lewis  is  entered  for  the  order  of  the  Royal  Oak, 
as  a  royalist  with  £800  per  annum.  The  politics  of  the  family 
have  been  always  strongly  Tory.  Gwillim  mentions  him  as  of 
Camllwyd.    He  died  $.  p. 

Umfrevillb  op  Pknmark  Castle. 
Arms :  or  a  fess  between  three  cinquefoils,  gtUes, 

The  Umfreville  pedigree,  though  that  of  the  cadets  of  a  great 
baronial  family,  cannot  be  clearly  traced. 

Dugdale  gives  many  generations  of  Umfrevilles  of  Prudhoe, 
afterwards  Earls  of  Angus,  and  who  had  possessions  in  Somerset 
and  were  evidently  closely  connected  with  the  Penmark  family. 


I 
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-who,  no  doubt,  came  from  Devon  and  Somerset.  The  northern 
barons  were:  1,  Robert  de  Umfreville,  then  his  son,  2,  Gil- 
bert, Lord  of  Ash,  county  Somerset,  father  of,  3,  Robert  of 
Prudhoe,  father  of,  4,  Odonel  of  Prudhoe,  who  died  28  Henry  i 

III.,  leaving,  5,  Robert  of  Prudhoe,  father  of,  6,  Richard,  who  { 

died  2  Henry  III.,  leaving,  7,  Gilbert,  son  and  heir,  who  had 
livery  of  his  father's  lands  at  his  death,  and  17  Henry  III.,  of  > 
half  of  those  of  Matthew  de  Torinton,  as  cousin  and  next  heir. 
He  died  29  Henry  III.,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  ' 
'^  a  famous  baron,  guardian,  and  chief  flower  of  the  north."  By 
Maud,  his  wife,  he  had,  8,  Gilbert  of  Prudhoe,  of  age  43 
Henry  III.,  when  he  paid  £11  12«.  for  livery  of  5^  tees  in 
Torinton.  He  died  8.  p.,  leaving  his  brother  and  heir,  Robert, 
aged  30,  who  became  Earl  of  Angus,  and  Thomas,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  [Dug.,  I.  604]. 

Contemporary  with  these  barons  were  several  knights  and 
squires  of  their  name  in  Devon  and  South  Wales.  Sir  William 
Umfreville,  who  died,«.  p.,  1211,  possessed  Haccombe  and  Up- 
hay.  He  married  AKce,  who  remarried  Edmond  Pyne,  having 
those  two  manors  for  her  dower.  Temp.  Ed.  III.  was  Sir  Gil- 
bert Umfreville,  of  Down-Umfraville,  father  of  Sir  William  of 
Down  and  Comb-Pyne,  who  had  issue  another  Sir  William 
of  Comb-Pyne. 

Collator^  with  these  was  Henry  de  Umfreville,  who  had  Lap- 
ford  in  the  Honour  of  Torinton,  and  five  fees  in  Bideford  (1^ 
John),  and  who  was  father  of  Sir  Henry,  who  died  s.  p.,  and 
Sir  John,  who  had  Lapford  (temp.  Ed.  I)  and  one-fifth  of  To- 
rinton: j  ux. 

He  married  the  fifth  daughter  and  coheir  of  Matthew  and 
Amicia  de  Torinton,  and  with  her  had  Penmark  and  Lapford. 
They  had  issue  Alice,  who  married  Sir  Simon  Furneaux,  and 
had  Lapford ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Oliver  St.  John  of 
Fonmon,  and  whose  heirs,  on  the  failure  of  the  elder  branch, 
also  had  Lapford. 

Of  the  connexion  between  the  Somerset  and  Devon  and  the 
Glamorgan  families,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  as  little  of 
their  connexion  with  the  Earls  of  Angus,  who,  as  is  shewn,  had 
property  in  Somerset,  and  shared  in  the  Torinton  estates. 

The  Devon  family  bore,  gules,  a  cinquefoil  within  an  orle  of 
crosslets  or;  that  of  Glamorgan,  or,  a  fess  between  three 
cinquefoils  gules  ;  and  the  Earls  of  Angus,  gtdes,  a  cinquefoil 
pierced  between  eight  cross  crosslets  or.  {Coll.  Som.,  iii,  1213 ; 
Rees  Meyric,  40  ;  role's  Devon,  passim.) 

G.  T.  C. 
R.  O.  J. 

January,  1861. 
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HOOD    OF   LAMPETER,  CARDIGANSHIRE. 

No.  III. 

(Contimttdfrom  Vol.  ti.,  p.  280.) 


Pbterwell. 


We  now  leave  Maesyfelin  and  its  fortunes,  and  direct  our  steps 
to  Ffjnnonbedr,  or  Peterwell,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teifi.  It 
has  been  seen  in  the  genealof^y  of  Llanllyr,  as  given  by  Dwnn, 
and  cited  in  a  former  part  of  our  paper,  that,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Cadifor  in  the  sixth  generation,  there  is  a  Gwilym 
Lloyd.  It  was  he,  probably,  that  built  the  first  mansion  at 
Castcll  Hywel.  We  may  observe  also,  in  passing,  that  he  waa 
the  first  of  Cadifor's  descendants  who  assumed  the  cognomen 
of  Lloyd,  and  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  The 
eldest  son  of  Gwilym  Lloyd  was  named  Llewelyn,  and  his  second 
son  was  called  Lewis.  The  second  son  was  brought  up  to  the 
priesthood ;  and  in  course  of  time  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Llan- 
gammarch,  co.  Brecknock.  The  exact  date  of  his  institution 
to  the  benefice  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  before  the  year  1410 
{temp.  Henry  IV),  from  which  time  the  records  are  regularly 
kept.  Sir  Lewis,  the  Vicar  of  Llangammarch,  did  not  restrict 
himself  within  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  Church  in  his 
day  ;  for  he  had  children,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  family. 
Between  him  and  the  period  when  the  pedigree,  which  we  have 
seen,  of  the  family  becomes   intelligible,  there  were  several 
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generations  in  which  wc  see  the  names  leuan  Teg^  David  leuan 
Philip  and  leuan  Coch  o*r  Dolau  Gtoyrddon^  who  is  said  to 
have  married  a  sister  of  David  ap  leuan  of  Ciliau. 

It  is,  then,  with  David  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Llechwedd  Deri,  in 
the  parish  of  Llanwnnen,  who  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff 
of  Cardiganshire  in  1641,  that  the  history  of  the  Peterwell 
family  may  most  properly  he  said  to  commence.  It  was  he  that 
bought  the  land  at  Peterwell,  and  built  the  first  fabric  there. 
David  Evans,  Esq.,  was  the  son  of  the  leuan  Coch  o'r  Dolaa 
Gwyrddon  above  mentioned.  He  married  Mary  the  daughter 
of  John  Lloyd  Jenkin,  of  Blaenhiroth  in  the  parish  of  Llangen- 
nech,  CO.  Carmarthen.  John  Lloyd  Jenkin  was  the  second  son 
of  Jenkin  Lloyd  David,  of  Gilfachwen,  co.  Cardigan.  David 
Evans  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters :  Thomas,  John,  Eleanor, 
Sarah,  Bees,  and  Erasmus. 

Thomas  Evans  succeeded  his  father  at  Peterwell.  Of  him 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  by  and  by. 

John  Evans  settled  at  Trefent,  near  St.  Clear's,  co.  Caermar- 
then,  and  was  High  Sheriffs  of  that  county  in  the  year  1688.' 

Eleanor  married  Lewis  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Llangennech,  Sheriff 
of  Caermarthenshire  for  1654. 

Sarah  became  the  wife  of  Daniel  Lloyd,  Esq.,  third  son  of 
B-ees  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Laques,  co.  Caermarthen.* 

Rees  Evans,  the  pedigrees  tell  us,  married  a  daughter  of 
Francis  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Llanstephan. 

Erasmus  Evans  was,  we  believe,  for  some  time  vicar  of  his 
native  parish,  Lampeter,'  whence  he  removed  upon  accepting 
the  living  of  Burton  in  Pembrokeshire. 

We  have  seen  that  the  family  of  Maesyfelin  were  zealous 
royalists :  the  Evanses  of  Peterwell,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
warm  on  the  Parliamentary  side.  Thomas  Evans  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  politics  of  those  troublous  times.  Whatever 
share  he  may  havp  borne  in  the  earlier  struggles  for  power 
in  this  unhappy  contest,  we  are  informed,  on  good  authority, 
that  he  was  captain  of  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the  Committee 

*  We  infer  this  from  comparing  the  lists  of  sheriffs  with  the  pedi- 
grees. The  date  of  the  shrievalty  (1688)  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
late. 

*  Dolan  Gwyrddon,  a  farm  near  the  Peterwell  demesne,  was  till 
comparatively  lately  the  property  of  the  Laques  family. 

*  The  Vicars  of  Lampeter,  since  the  appointment  of  Erasmus  Evans, 
are  the  following :  1662,  Erasmus  Evans,  M.  A.;  1668,  Richard  Powell; 
1 695,  Erasmus  Lewes,  B.  A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxon ;  1 746,  John  Phillips ; 
1767,  Thos.  Davies ;  1777,  John  Lewes  PhiUips,  M.A. ;  1795,  William 
Williams ;  1805,  Eliezer  Williams,  M.A. ;  1820,  John  Williams,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Cardigan ;  1833,  Lleweljm  Lewellin,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
Dean  of  St.  David's,  and  Principal  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter. 
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of  Safety.  The  writer  whom  we  have  already  quoted  in  the 
history  of  Sir  Francis  Lloyd,  has  also  a  sketch  of  the  Cromwel- 
lite  hero  of  Peterwell,  and  he  is  painted  in  colours  rather  the 
reverse  of  complimentary : 

''Thomas  Evans,  passionately  violent  in  anything, — ^first  a  covenanter, 
then  an  eager  advocate  for  the  negative  oath ;  afterwards  most  impetuous 
against  a  sin^e  person,  especially  the  Family  of  his  now  Majestic ;  an  active 
captain  of  horse,  and  his  son  David  of  foote,  under  the  late  Committee  of 
Safety ;  passing  an  oath  upon  others  for  their  fidelity  to  the  said  Committee; 
endeavouring  to  incite  men,  about  the  beginning  ot  April  last,  to  take  arms 
against  General  Monke ;  impatient  without  an  office,  and  tyrannical  in  it." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Thomas  Evans  and  his  son  were 
employed  by  Cromwell  as  agents  in  these  parts  (whatever  that 
may  mean),  and  that  they  thus  amassed  considerable  wealth* 
I  suspect  myself  that  Thomas  Evans  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  propagaiion  of  the  Oospelin  Wales,  or  employed 
by  them.  It  is  well  known  that  this  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
had  the  management  of  a  large  amount  of  church  property ,  and 
that  its  proceedings  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction.^ 

Thomas  Evans  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  leuan 
Gwyn  Fychan,^  of  Moelifor,  co.  Cardigan.  He  served  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  Cardiganshire  in  1653. 

David  Evans,  the  son  of  Thomas  Evans,  who,  like  his  father, 
took  part  in  the  Rebellion,  was  captain  of  a  body  of  infantry 
under  the  Committee  of  Safety,  as  has  been  seen  by  the  sketch 
given  above  of  his  father.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  Herbert,  Esq.,  of  Hafod  Ychdryd.  The  mother  of 
this  lady  was  sister  to  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of 
Llanfair  Clydogau,  and  to  Sir  John  Vaughan,  of  Crosswood, 
the  Great  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  David  Evans 
must  have  died  a  young  man.  We  do  not  meet  with  his  name 
after  his  father's  time.  We  see  the  names  of  two  sisters  of  his 
in  the  pedigrees — ^Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Vaughan,  of  Tywyn, 
and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  leuan  Gwyn  of  Moelifor.  Another  sister, 
whose  name  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  married  Evan 
Fleming,  of  Llwyn  Ifan,  co.  Pembroke. 

The  next  link  in  our  chain  is  Daniel  Evans,  the  son,  or  per- 
haps brother,'  of  David  Evans.    This  gentleman  married  Mary, 

1  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  the  names  of  the  Commis- 
sioners (ScobeU's  Arts  and  Ordinances).  Thos.  Evans  is  not  among 
them.  But  Walker  {Sufferings  of  the  Clergy)  mentions  a  Thos.  Evans 
as  having  some  jurisdiction  over  the  counties  of  Cardigan  and  Radnor 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.     Was  he  our  Thos.  Evans  i 

'  The  Gwyns  of  Moelifor,  one  of  the  oldest  Cardiganshire  families, 
are  now  represented  by  the  Saunders-Davieses  of  Pent^e,  co.  Pembroke. 

'  It  is  frequently  difficult  to  mak^  out  the  relationship  of  the  diffe- 
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daughter  of  Morgan  Herbert,  Esq.,  of  Hafod.  The  frnit  of  the 
marriage  of  Daniel  Evans  and  Mary  Herbert  consisted  of  six 
daughters :  1  Lstitia,  2  Mary,  3  Jane,  4  Elizabeth,  5  Rebecca, 
6  Sarah. 

Lsetitia  Evans  was  never  married.  The  parish  Register  of 
Lampeter  chronicles  her  burial  under  the  name  of  "  Madam 
Lsetitia  Evans  of  Peterwell,"  on  the  6th  January,  1756.  The 
portion  of  the  estate  that  came  to  her  share  as  co-heiress,  is 
known  as  **  Stat  Madam  Let."  It  is  now  part  of  the  Deri  Or- 
mond  property,  and  comprises  houses  in  the  town  of  Lampeter, 
and  certain  fields  belonging  to  them  known  as  the  Nag*%  Head 
fields. 

Of  Mary,  the  second  daughter,  we  have  no  information,  ex- 
cept that  which  may  be  gathered  from  some  Englt/nion,  which 
we  shall  quote  by  and  by.  From  these  it  would  appear  that 
she  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tawe  river — **  i  Ian 
Tawe  Iwyni  tewion." 

Jane  became  the  wife  of  one  Captain  Cooper. 

Elizabeth  married  Walter  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Foelallt  and  Llan- 
fair  Clydogau.  Of  this  union  more  will  be  said  before  we 
finish. 

Rebecca  married  into  the  family  of  the  Popkins,  of  Fforest, 
CO.  Glamorgan. 

Sarah  became  the  wife  of  Marmaduke  Gwynne,  Esq.,  of 
Garth,  co.  Brecknock.^ 

These  ladies,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Muse.  The  late  Dd.  Davis,  of  Castell  Hywel,  thus 
celebrates  them : — 

'*  £  gwnnwyd  gwragedd  gwynion— a  mltmau 
Gwych  yma  i  Farchogion ; 
Ki  fagwyd  pende6gion 
Sj*  o'u  hail  y  wael  oes  hon. 

Stepnaid  a  Gwynniaid  eginant, — ^Llwydiaid 
Bopkiniaid,  pawb  cwnnant 
0*th  winwydd  per,  a  thannant 
Trwj*r  dehau*n  ganghennau  gknt. 

rent  names  in  the  pedigrees.  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  we  believe,  makes 
Dd.  Evans  and  Dl.  Evans  to  be  brothers.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  a  side-note  in  the  MS.  to  the  effect  that  Mary,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Dd.  Evans,  married  Thos.  Lloyd,  of  Grove,  co.  Pembroke;  while 
the  relationship  of  their  wives — aunt  and  niece — ^goes  against  it. 

'  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Gwynne  and  Sarah  Evans,  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  Wesley,  brother  of  the  founder  of  Metho- 
dism. (See  Wesley's  Diary,  vol.  ii,  p.  125.)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wesley, 
Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  was  a  grandson  of  Charles 
Wesley.  The  Wesleys  were  frequent  visitors  at  Garth ;  and  we  see 
the  name  of  Marmaduke  Gwynn^  in  the  early  councils  of  Methodism. 
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O'th  ferch  wdn  a  aeth  i  Fryeheiniog — 'n  blaid 
Mae  in*  Wynniaid  mwyn  enwog ; 
Ym  mhob  parth  Vt  Garth  rhy*r  gdg 
Dda  hylwydd  glod  ddihalog. 

I  Ian  Tawe.  Iwyni  tewion — ai'r  ail 
I'r  hoywlwyg  goed  irion 
Tn  gannoedd  glandeg  union 
A  fwyn  dyf  ar  fin  y  ddn. 

0*th  ferch  Llangennech  lion  gwnnai — wiwgamp 
Farchogion  i  Stepnai ; 
T  rhai*n  fwyn  Sior  anfonai 
I  lysoedd  pell,  pwy  gwell  gai  ? 

Llwyddiant,  gogoniant,  a  gwiw  gynnydd — bri 
Bin  bro  fu*r  bedwerydd ; 
Ac  o  hon  y  doi  ffwynwydd 
0  gu  dwf  llygaid  y  dydd." 

Daniel  Evans,  the  last  of  the  Evanses  of  Peterwell  in  the 
male  line,  died  in  1696  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  It  is  said  that 
he  rehuilt  the  mansion  at  Peterwell.  He  served  the  office  of 
Sheriff  of  Cardiganshire  in  1691.  We  are  glad  to  notice  his 
name  as  one  of  tne  patrons  and  supporters  of  Edward  Lhwyd 
in  bringing  out  the  Arch^eologia  Britannica. 

The  Bard  of  Castell  Hywel  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  one 
of  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Peterwell  married  a  Stepney. 
The  widow  of  Daniel  Evans  married  secondly  John  LloydyEsq., 
of  Llangennech,  who  after  his  marriage  resided  at  Peterwell, 
and  several  children  were  born  to  him  there.  A  daughter  of 
his,  Eleanor,  married  Sir  John  Stepney,  the  fifth  baronet  of  that 
name.  She  died  in  1733,  and  was  buried  at  Llangennech, 
where  the  following  inscription  to  her  memory  may  be  seen  :— 

^  Near  this  place  resieth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Stepney,  nife  of  John 
Stepney,  Es^.,  and  daughter  of  John  Lloyd,  of  Llangeneck,  Esq.  She  was 
B  most  obliging,  endearing  wife ;  a  most  tender  but  prudent  mother ;  happy 
in  all  Yaluable  endowments,  religious  and  moral ;  constant  in  her  devotions 
to  Qod,  ever  sincere  to  her  friend,  charitable  to  the  poor,  just  and  benevo- 
lent to  all ;  a  pattern  truly  worthy  the  imitation  of  her  sex.  In  her  hus- 
band's affectionate  esteem  she  still  lives ;  and  as  an  instance  of  that  esteem, 
this  monument  is  erected  to  her  memory.  She  died  January  3rd,  1733,  aged 
32  years." 

John  Lloyd  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  for  Cardiganshire  in 
1706,  and  for  Caermarthenshire  in  1697. 

We  close  this  portion  of  our  paper  by  putting  before  the 
reader  the  following  inscription  in  memory  of  Daniel  Evans, 
which  may  be  seen  on  a  plain  black  slab  in  the  chancel  of  Lam- 
peter church  : 

"  From  the  hi^h  tower  of  empyrsaal  sky, 
From  the  bright  mansions  of  sstemity. 
Where  primitive  joy  unmix*d  with  grief  remains. 
And  quiet  undisturbed  with  trouble  reigns, 
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His  generous  spirit  views  his  place  of  birthy 

And  with  a  friendly  glance  suryeys  the  earth. 

Weak  element,  dull  clay,  oh  1  tell  us  how, 

Hadst  thou  him  then,  why  hast  thou  lost  him  now  ? 

Much  doe  the  rich  lament  him,  much  the  poor ; 

Much  his  friends  honour  him,  but  his  country  more. 

More  I  dare  say  if  mankind  could  bee  thought 

To  square  their  actions  near  with  what  they  ought. 

In  him  noe  yertue  could  itself  prefer, 

Equally  great  in  every  character : 

Prudent,  ingenious,  affable,  and  just ; 

True  to  his  friend,  and  active  to  his  trust. 

And  now,  most  mighty  God,  whose  providence 

Did,  mawgre  our  fond  wishes,  take  him  hence. 

Out  of  thy  good  and  pleutyous  stores  supply 

Our  common  loss  on  his  posterity. 

In  numerous  blessings  let  thy  love  descend ; 

Bee  thou  to  them  a  father  and  a  friend." 

And  round  the  sides  of  the  slab : 

'*  D .  0  .  M  .  8.  Rel :  Super  est  Q  :  D  :  A :  Quod  :  mortale  :  fuit :  Y  :  spp  : 
Daniel :  Evans  :  De  :  PeterWell :  Arm  :  Hie :  inhumatum  :  jacet :  xxii.  Die : 
Augusti  :  AD  :  mdcioyi  :  Annum  :  Agens  :  zliz.  ex  hac  :  nocte  :  Migr.  in  : 
lucem  :  Hoc  :  Mem  :  Meritiss :  conjugis  :  M  :  F  :  0  :  Maria  :  Ejus.  Ex.  Qua. 
VI.  Filias." 

Lampeter.  Wm.  Edmunds. 
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This  work,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given,  is  situ- 
a.ted  on  a  mountain  about  three  miles  from  Ruabon  on 
the  east,  and  Llangollen  on  the  west.  I  have  not  seen 
it  noticed  in  any  work  on  archaeological  subjects,  and 
therefore  now  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  members.  In 
the  Ordnance  map  there  is  a  faint  trace  of  it,  but  alto* 
gether  out  of  proportion,  and  confused  with  the  road 
which  is  near,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  not  being  refer- 
able to  anything  else  but  that  road,  especially  as  no  old 
letters  are  used.  The  name  given  in  the  map  to  the 
mountain  is  Cefn-y-Fedw;  but  the  part  where  this 
object  is,  which  is  near  the  summit,  is  called  by  the 
peasants  Cefn  Bank — an  Anglicism ;  and  neither  desig* 
nation  has  any  significance.  The  size,  structure,  and 
position^ — meaning  its  shpe^ — of  the  thing  preclude  the 
idea  of  its  having  been  made  for  any  such  purpose,  as 
gathering  sheep,  or  other  such  like  use:  the  circum- 
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stance  of  its  not  being  at  all  artificially  levelled,  but 
following  the  exact  natural  elope  of 
the  mountain,  makes  another  un- 
usual feature.  The  ditch,  which 
may  be  called, perhaps,  deep,is  about 
seven  feet  perpendicular,  judging 
by  a  tall  man  standing  in  the 
middle ;  the  sides,  even  where 
stoned,  have  of  course  become  much 
less  steep  by  lapse  of  ages.  The 
locality  is  peculiarly  dry,  preclud- 
ing all  idea  of  water  scooping  such 
a  thing:  as  to  which,  indeed,  the 
whole  appearance  is  opposed,  even 
to  impossibility.  At  a  distance,  and 
where  the  shape  is  fore-shortened, 
there  is  an  effect  as  of  a  slight 
going  in  on  one  side,  and  going  out 
on  the  other,  and  these  indentations 
are  opposite  to  each  other ;  but,  on 
standing  in  or  near  it,  these  varia- 
tions cannot  be  fixed, — they  vanish 
in  the  irregular  lengthy  shape  of 
the  thing.  The  structure  of  the 
walls,  which,  it  must  be  observed, 
nowhere  stand  up  out  of  the  earth, 
is  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  most  of  those  pointed  out  to  us 
'  as  ancient  British,  formed  of  round, 
or,  as  we  say,  shapeless  stones,  vary- 
ing in  size,  and  such  as  are  still  to 
be  seen  naturally  lying  scattered 
about  among  the  surrounding  grig ; 
but  that  plant  being,  at  this  spot,  of 
very  luxuriant  growth,  these  scat- 
tered stones  do  not  show  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  makes  these  walls  more 
conspicuous,  as  exhibited  in  the  ' 
plan  here  given.     It  now  remains,  then,  to  fix  a  pur-. 
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pose  for  which  this  enclosure  was  intended — warlike, 
religious,  sepulchral,  or  other — (an  intelligent  resident 
in  its  vicinity  refers  it  to  the  last),  and  at  all  events  to 
give  it  its  place  among  ancient  existing  remains;  or 
lastly  (but  which  I  put  entirely  out  of  the  question),  to 
settle  that  it  is  not  among  such  at  all,  and  if  so,  what 
else  it  can,  or  even  could  be.  It  has  struck  me  in  refer- 
ence to  the  name  "  Cefn-y-Fedw"  (bedw),  the  "  birch," 
this  name  being  inappropriate  to  the  locality,  where 
there  is  no  birch  at  all, — nor,  indeed,  twig  of  aught 
but  grig ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  great  local  appro- 
priateness of  Welsh  names  in  most  instances ;  that  this 
"  bedw"  may,  perhaps,  be  a  corruption  of  *'  beddau," 
^'  graves,"  thus  favouring  the  sepulchral  hypothesis.  But 
all  this  ought  to  be  investigated. 

A.  E.  Marshall. 

Pen-y-Gardden,  Ruabon. 
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Col.  John  Lloyd,  to  whom  the  Gwynne  Letters  are 
addressed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  the  same  person 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  Cambrian  Register,  Vol.  L, 
page  164,  as  being  "  a  person  constant  to  his  principles, 
and  resolute  in  his  undertakings,  when  he  apprehended 
justice  or  honour  to  be  concerned ;  he  bore  arms  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex  for  King  and  Parliament,  and  when 
that  pretence  was  laid  aside,  he  refused,  though  tendered, 
to  bear  any  office,  civill  or  military,  under  the  various 
governments  that  sprung  afterwards."  Probably  William 
Gwyn  is  one  and  the  same  individual  referred  to  in 
the  same  volume  and  page  as  "a  royalist  ab  initio 
personally  engaged  in   arms   for   that  cause,  refused. 
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though  offered  publique  employments  in  the  subsequent 
governments,  but  capable  of  any  in  respect  of  his  in- 
terest and  intellectuals."  The  writer  of  the  article 
does  not  speak  so  favourably  of  Nicholas  Williams,  of 
Edwinsford,  who  is  described  as  "  neither  of  wit  nor 
will  to  bear  publique  offices,  and  upon  that  account 
hath  been  luckily  permitted  (though  rich)  to  escape 
sequestration."  Several  staunch  adherents  to  the  royal 
cause  saved  the  fine  exacted  from  (as  they  were  called) 
the  delinquents,  though  well  able  to  pay.  The  follow- 
ing  is  a  list  of  those  who  compounded  for  their  estates 
in  Carmarthenshire,  with  the  amount  each  paid : — Sir 
Francis  Lloyd,  of  Caermarthen,  Knight,  £1,033;  John 
Lloyd,  of  Llangendeime,  J6670 ;  Henry  Middleton,  of 
Llanarthney,  Gent.  JS120;  Morgan  Owen,  of  Glasallt, 
in  Mothvey,  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  per  Morgan  Owen, 
his  son,  with  £50  per  annum  settled,  £8:  15 :  Sir  Rice 
Rudd,  of  Aberglasney,  Bart.,  with  £50  per  annum 
settled,  £80;  Sir  George  Vaughan,  of  Penbrey,  £2,609; 
John  Vaughan,  of  Llanelly,  £227:  13:  4;  WiUiam 
Williams,  of  Mothvey,  £102. 

Howel  Gwynne,  the  writer  of  these  letters,  served 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Brecknock 
for  the  years  1644  and  1645.  He  married  his  cousin, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Jones,  of  Llangattock-juxta-Usk,  in  Monmouthshire, 
fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  Knight,  of  Abermarlais, 
Oounty  Carmarthen.  Her  mother  was  Susan,  daughter 
of  John  Jones,  Registrar  of  Gloucester. 

Rowland  Gwynne,  son  of  the  above  Howel  Gwynne> 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Wyndham,  of 
Dunraven,  Esq.  Rowland  Gwynne  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Caermarthenshire  for  the  year  1660,  but 
was  put  out  on  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
This  was  probably  an  act  of  favour  shown  him  by  his 
Sovereign  in  consequeuce  of  his  father *s  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Charles  I ;  for  it  was  in  those  days  con- 
sidered a  very  heavy  tax  on  a  country  squire  to  serve 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff;  for  he  was  expected  to  have  a 
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great  number  of  javelin  men,  according  to  his  abilitf  ,and 
Bupposed  to  entertain  all  who  attended  the  Great  Ses- 
sions.  To  remedy  this  it  was  enacted  by  13th  and  14th 
Charles  II.,  c.  21,  that  no  Sheriff",  except  of  London  and 
"Westmorland,  and  towns  which  were  connties  of  them- 
selves, should  keep  any  table  at  the  Assizes,  save  for  his 
own  family,  or  give  any  present  to  the  judges  or  their 
servants,  or  have  more  Uian  forty  men  in  livery  ;  yet  for 
the  sake  of  safety  and  decency  he  was  not  to  have  less 
than  twenty  men  in  England,  and  twelve  in  Wales, 
under  a  penalty  of  £200,  I  am  glad  to  find  most  of  the 
Sheriffs  in  Wales  adhering  to  this  rule  rather  than  take 
advantage  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  police. 

Pennant,  in  his  account  of  the  parishes  of  Holywell 
and  Whiteford,  gives  a  list  of  the  presents  two  of 
his  ancestors,  who  were  Sheriffs  of  Flintshire,  received 
for  the  Sessions,  which  shows  the  necessity  for  the 
Statute. 

Rowland  Gwynne,  for  the  same  reason  as  he  was 
excused  from  serving  the  office  of  High  Sheriff,  was 
considered  fit  and  qualified  to  be  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Hoyal  Oak  in  1660,  The  Glanbrane  Estate  was  valued 
in  that  year  at  £860  per  annum.  The  following,  in 
addition  to  Rowland  Gwynne,  were  made  Knights  of 
the  Royal  Oak  in  the  County  of  Caermarthen,  and  the 
value  of  their  estates  is  set  opposite  to  their  names : — 
—  Vaughan,  Esq.,  £1,000;  Philip  Vaughan,  Esq., 
£600;  Henry  Mansell,  Esq.,  £700  ;  Charles  Vaughan, 
Esq.,  £800;  William  Gwynne,  Esq.,  of  Cynghordy, 
£600;  Nicholas  Williams,  Esq.,  Rhydodiu,  £1,000; 
Richard  Gwynne,  Esq.,  of  Taliares,  £700. 

The  Knights  were  to  wear  a  silver  medal,^  with  a 

he  King  in  the  oak  suspended  to  a  ribbon, 

thought  prudent  not  to  open  old  wounds 

been  nearly  healed,  and  the  idea  was  in 

:e  abandoned. 

I  Parrj'B  Rot/al  ViaiU  and  Progresses  to  Waltt. 
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The  Gwynnes  of  Cynghordy  are  extinct  in  the  male 
line;  but  Henry  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Penymaes,  county 
Brecon ;  John  Williams  Vaughan,  Esq.,  Velinnewydd 
House,  county  Brecon,  and  of  Skreen,  county  Radnor ; 
and  Henry  G  Wynne  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Cynghordy,  county 
Caermarthen,  and  of  Esgair- Vaughan,  county  Brecon, 
are  maternally  descended  from  that  family. 

The  original  Letters  are  in  my  possession. 

Joseph  .  Joseph. 

Brecon^  November  Ist,  1860. 


HOKOBED  8% 

I  baue  sent  the  bonde  that  Carberis  frends  sealed  vnto  mee 
by  my  cosen,  O.  Price  and  hee  will  deliuer  you  all  I  can  saye  to  the 
(chury^)  &ci. ;  S'  I  desire  you  to  stand  my  frend  as  ever  you  did : 
not  else,  but  that  I  am, 

Cosen  y'  servant, 
14th  June  49.  H.  Qwtkke. 


Cosen  Norice  an  oure  beefore  the  wiitig  of  this  letter,  W"  Gwyn 
of  Kinghordee,  and  his  wifie,  sent  4  troops  into  my  house,  to  tell  mee 
that  I  had  taken  awaye  the  water  from  of  theyre  grounde,  the  w*^  is 
false  in  ev'ry  particular :  you  knowe  that  I  had  granted  you  the  water, 
&  they  had  it :  beecause  you  toulde  mee  that  Coll.  J.  J.  woulde  haue 
it  soe.  8'  the  troops  &  my  selfe  did  att  last  parte  fayrly  &ci.,  and  I 
bid  them  tell  the  gentelwooman,  that  beefore  an  oure  went  aboute  I 
woulde  breake  the  water  course  &ci.,  and  that  shee  was  the  cause  of 
it  ftci.,  lett  her  thanke  her  selfe  &ci.  Cosen  lett  my  cosen  J.  N. 
delay  the  makinge  of  the  ad  ward  till  michaellmas,  the  resone  I  will 
tell  you  when  I  see  you :  bvrton  hath  granted  an  order  to  take  my 
house  in  towne  awaye,  as  they  saye,  therefore  lett  Sam  Prichard'  bringe 
all  my  writings  from  London ;  for  feare  they  miscarry  &ci.  I  bringe 
the  ordinance  for  payinge  of  teythes  downe ;  for  thes  yere  none ;  the 
earle  shall  neiver  enioye  the  churches :  for  I  will  take  them,  or  some 
frend  of  mine  from  the  comittees ;  for,  Owen  Owens  had  noe  write  to 
them  you  knowe  &ci.,  the  land  in  Kidwely  &  the  Lordship  is  goinge 
awaye  from  the  earle :  by  a  former  grante  paste  by  Kinge  to  agent 
whoe  shalbee  naimless  till  1  see  you ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  is  a  grante  past  longe  beefore  Carbereys ;  bee  privat  in 
this,  and  all  the  land  of  8'  E.  Vppor  his  attaint  &ci.,  noe  more  till  I 
see  you. 

I  had  almost  forgott  the  marke. 

^  Query,  jury  or  surety. 
Query,  son  of  Vicar  Prichard  of  Llandovery. 

3sD  SBB.,  VOL.  vn.  2 
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I  p'mised  to  put  to  my  letters,  If  you  bee  oute  of  towne  ibis  u 
directed  to  'my  brotber,  J.  J.,  and  bee  is  desired  to  effect  it,  by  bis 
brotber  &  servant. 

H.  O. 
Qlanbrane  tbe  19tb  of  June  49. 

Capten  Boultons  troope  q^  in  tbis  bundred  of  Tyboetb,  and  take 
36«.  6^.  a  daye  ev'y  man  of  tbem  towards  tbeyr  q^,  gett  an  order  for 
restitution ;  &  to  remove  tbeyr  q^  &c.,  (verte)  gett  an  order  from 
tbe  generall;  or  aniniuctione  ^  from  cbanceary  to  keep  tbe  possion 
till  I  bee  evicted  by  due  course  of  Lawe :  tbe  governor  sent  to  tbe 
cburcbes  to  getber  woole,  but  I  did  keep  it,  for  all  bis  bast  &ci. 
bringe  me  downe  a  good  felt,  &  a  good  belt :  my  service  to  aU  my 
frendsy  cosen  tbey  faytbfulL 

H.    GWTNW. 


Good  Cozen, 

I  pray  you  Paye  vnto  SamueU  Pricbard  tbe  zx^  tbate  due 
vppon  your  bond  since  Micbaeilmas  Last,  bee  batb  especiall  occatons 
for  tbem  to  my  vse  for  whicb  tbis  shalbe  yo'  discbardge.  I  am  very 
glade  tbat  my  Cozen  yo'  bedfellewe  vnto  wbome  I  pray  p'sent  my 
service  is  safly  deliv'ed  of  Aboye  tbies  w"^  my  Love  &  service  to  you 
I  Remaine, 

Cozen  yo'  servant. 

Ho.    DWTNKS. 

Qlanbrane  tbe  18tb  of  O^'ber'  1650. 

fin  doTBoJ. 

To  my  bonoured  Cozen  CoUenell '  Jobn  Lloyd  TheU. 
£20  paid  to  Sam  Pricbard. 


Mt  ev'  Honobed  Cosen, 

You  euer  weer  my  frende,  and  yo"  knowe  verey  well,  y*  my 
enemy  will  traduce  mee  in  tbe  worse  manor  be  can . .  botb  to  tbe  Judges ; 

and  to  tbe  jury;  and  in  all  places came;  I  bave  none  but  y'selfe 

to  stand  my  frend  &  . .  • Jwry  wilbee  of  Middelsex,  &  Westmin* 

ster,  wber  yo verey  well  knowne ;  tbey  bave  brousbt  vp  with 

will  swer  (y^  tbere  is  noe  God),  and  yt  is  well  know(n) 

wbole  countrey ;  yt  tbey  are  sucb ;  and  Selby,  ba 

most  men  yet  converse  witb  bim ;  tbat  tber  is  neyther hell ; 

and  yt  tbe  soule  &  body  dey  together ;  tbey lived  men ;  as  it 

wilbee  mayde  appeer  in  its  due  time  Cosen,  I  beesecb  you  haue  a 
care  of  y'  opp'*sd  kinsman ;  and  doe  what  leyes  in  y'  power,  or  in  any 
frende  of  y",  and  besides,  I  bope  when  yo"  see  it  convenent,  yt 
yo*  will  take  yo'  oulde  seate  &ci.,  and  then  I  bope  wee  shall  haue 

^  An  injunction.  »  September.  *  Colonel. 
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lumeat  and  Indiferent  men  sheerives,  and  justices  &t.,  and  if  you  will 
not  in  time  loocke  to  this  county  it  wilbee  soe  ouer  borne ;  &  in  yt 
nature,  yt  noe  genttleman  of  antiquityci  or  any  other,  y  its  not  of 
theyr  side  yt  sliAlbee  able  to  liue  in  this  County ;  a  word  eis  enyough 
to  ^e  wise  &ci.  Cosen  my  liffe  is  at  stacke ;  for  my  li£fe  is  my  honor 
&ci. ;  and  for  Qod  sacke  loock  vnto  it,  as  yo™  tender  the  good  of  teee 
&  mine ;  therefore  loock  to  it ;  for  you  will  loose  a  frende,  and  a 
faythfuU  Kinsman  (if  I  bee  ouer  throwne) ;  I  am  verey  confident  of 
y'  best  assistance ;  I  haue  not  else,  but  my  service  to  y'  lady  desiringe 
God  to  bless  you,  and  all  y",  I  rest, 

•  _ 

Y'  opp'sd  Cosen  &  Servant, 

Ho.    GWYKKB. 

Glanbrane  the  Srd  of  Maye  52. 

My  wiffe  p'sete  her  service  to  y'  Lady  though  ynacquanted  &  to 
yourselfe. 

(t»  dorsoj. 

To  my  honored  Cosen  CoU.  John  Lloyd  p'sent  theese.    London. 


Cosen,  had  it  not  beene  yt  y^  weer  expected  att  the  larest,  I  had 
beene  with  yo%  but  nowe  haue  sent  my  sonne,  to  lett  yo^  vuderstand 
my  condition,  and  his,  all  V^  I  refere  to  yo^  ,  and  you  must  bee  the 
man  yt  must  helpe  us ;  else  wee  are  both  lost ;  and  my  selfe,  w^oute 
all  helpe,  if  yo*  helpe  not.  S^  noe  man  euer  was  in  such  a  strayght, 
as  I  am  att  the  p'sent  for  the  want  of  500/t.  I  hope  yo^  will  helpe 
my  Sonne  to  a  good  match ;  hee  I  will  leaue  to  y  dispose ;  for  I 
knowe  yo"  are  honest  (and  a  man  of  honor).  I  wilbee  w"  you  w^'^in 
the  comepose  of  13  days ;  fori  must  put  mydebteinto  one  hand; 
and  I  have  noe  other  but  y'selfe  that  cann  helpe  mee.  S'  this  is  my 
condition ;  if  you  doe  not  helpe  mee,  I  am  vndone ;  my  service  to 
y  good  lady.     I  rest, 

Y'  troubled  Cosen  &  Servant, 

Ho.    GWTNKE. 

Glanbrane  the  20th  of  Maye  53. 

fin  dorsoj. 

To  my  honored  Cosen  Coll.  John  Lloyd,  att  Okin^  in  Surrey, 
prsent  theese. 


COSEK, 

The  Judges  in  the  Courte  order,  yt  the  records  shoulde  bee 
brought  vnto  them,  this  afternoon ;  and  they  shall  not  (I  meane  the 
records)  bee  had,  if  they  shall  not  have  20/t. ;  they  had  for  search 
alredy  16/».,  my  councell  must  bee  ther;  and  they  will  haue  theyr 
fees ;  and  I  am  oute  aboue  60/».  beetwixt  them  since  I  cam  to  towne ; 

*  Woking? 

3« 
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theedaye  is  Monday  next,  for  determininge  of  the  bosness ;  my  eyen*- 
ing  is  Terey  busy  &c. ;  tberfor  good  Cossen  spare  mee  what  you  cann, 
p'  berer^  and  I  will  God  willinge  repay  yo^,  ere  I  goe  out  of  towne ; 
truly  all  I  haue  is  att  stake  ;  and  if  you  helpe  mee  not,  I  am  lost; 
the  clerks  saye  plainly  they  will  have  80/t.  more ;  but  I  hope  20li. 
will  searue  theyr  tume ;  you  see  my  condition ;  I  rest. 


Ho.    QWTHKE. 

June  26th  att  12  of  the  clock. 

I  must  haue  the  records  by  4  with  the  Judges. 
I  receued  20/t.  by  the  berer,  w^  I  thanke  you  for. 


{in  dorsoj. 
To  my  honored  Cosen  Coll.  John  Lloyd,  theese  p'sente. 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Griffith  Lloyd  of  the  forest,  esqre. 
George  Jones  of  Dole  Koythey,  esq. 
John  Harries  of  Kod-y-Garth,  esq. 
Nicholas  W"*  of  Rid-od-Yn,  esq. 
Tho.  W"*  was  att»  St.  fagans. 

I  knowe  not  any  but  theese  that  are  not  gilty. 

If  you  plese  I  wilbee  Sheerive,  or  James  Jones,  or  John  Harrice. 

Ho.   GWYKKE. 

Ther  cann  bee  noe  exceptions  agenst  mee  or  any  of  them,  beesida 
I  will  endevour  to  gett  the  newe  comissoners  to  certify  in  our  bee 
haulfe  vnto  you. 

H.  G. 


^  The  battle  of  St.  Pagan's,  in  Glamorganshire. 
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CAMBRIA  BOMANA.  BHYDDGAER,  ANGLESEY. 


MAO  TU  NKSBOHOUCM 


SCALE  OF   YARDS 


C40 


In  a  short  notice  of  Rhyddgaer,  sent  by  me  to  the 
Journal  (3rd  series,  Vol.  1,  No.  iii,  p.  214),  I  men- 
tioned that  I  thought  the  camp  ^'circular  with  a 
diameter  of  from  100  to  120  yards."  I  now  find,  by 
more  accurate  surrey,  that  it  was  not  circular,  but  in- 
clining to  oblong,  and  rounded  at  the  comers;  the 
greatest  length  within  the  inner  agger  being  almost  90 
yards,  the  greatest  breadth  about  60.  There  has  been 
an  outer  line  of  entrenchment,  traces  of  which  are  still 
visible,  more  particularly  on  the  north-west  side.  The 
dotted  lines  in  the  plan  show  the  course  of  the  inner 
and  outer  entrenchments.  The  present  proprietor 
levelled  a  considerable  part  of  the  rampart,  which 
passed  between  the  house  and  the  bam,  about  forty 
years  ago ;  close  within  it,  near  the  south-west  comer, 
he  found  a  cistfaen,  marked  black  on  the  plan ;  it  con- 
tained bones ;  but  he  could  not  say  whether  they  were 
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hnman.  Trom  his  description  it  ia  probable  that  one 
entrance  was  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  south  side. 
The  rampart,  in  the  only  place  where  it  remains  tole- 
rably perfect,  is  nearly  6  feet  high.  The  road  up  to 
the  house  used  formerly  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
dotted  line  to  the  east  of  the  camp. 

There  are  five  queriia  I  know  of  that  have  been 
found  at  Rhyddgaer :  three  of  them  are  of  large  size, 
the  other  two  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  One  of  these^ 
of  which  I  append  a  drawing,  has  a  pattern  upon  it. 
I  had  known  for  some  years  of  the  existence  of  this 
quern,  but  was  not  aware  that  there  was  anything 
carved  upon  it,  until  I  came  to  examine  it  more  atten- 
tively a  few  weeks  ago. 


These  two  querns  were  found  in  removing  the  earth 
previous  to  opening  a  limestone  quarry  on  the  farm  of 
Blochty,  in  the  parish  of  Llanidan,  Anglesey.  The 
quarry  was  first  worked  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  is 
situated  about  100  yards  north-east  of  the  nearest 
quadrangular  enclosure  at  Tanben-y-Ccfn.  The  place 
is  marked  on  the  ordnance  map  as  "  Caer  Fynwent." 
When  the  earth  was  being  removed,  human  remains 
were  found  there  in  considerable  quantities.  Many 
querns  of  plain  workmanship,  and  rude  mortars  of 
stone  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  discovered  at  or 
"  h^'  K^^  ^^^^  place.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  any  entrenchment  or  circular  foun- 
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dation  upon  this  ridge  before  it  was  quarried  into ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  appears  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  enclosures  at  Tanben-y-Cefn  (probably  it  was  the 


cemetery  of  the  village),  the  nearest  of  which  was  about 
100  yards  off.  I  sent  a  short  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  enclosures  to  the  Journal  (vid.  ArchcBologia 
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Camhrensit,  new  series,  Vol.  iii,  No.  IX,  p.  209),  men- 
tioning the  discovery  pf  Koman  coins,  thiee  of  which 


I  had  seen :  an  Antoninns  Pius,  Lacilla,  and  Carausius. 
They  are  of  the  following  type : — 

Antoninus  Pius  (first  brass).  Obv.  ahtoninvb.  avo. 
pivs.  pp.  TRP.  COS.  in.  Head  to  the  right.  Rev.  Illegible, 
T)ut  probably  Britannia.  A  female  figure  seated  upon 
a  pile  of  rocks ;  the  right  hand  raised,  the  left  resting 
on  a  shield. 

Lucilla  (first  brass).  Obv.  itcillae.  avo.  antonini. 
ATG.  p.  Head  to  the  right.  Rev.  Illegible.  A  female 
figure  pouring  a  libation  on  an  altar,  S.  C. 

Caraiisius  (third  brass).  Obv.  imp,  caravsits.  pf. 
AVQ.  Head  to  the  right.  Rev.,  pax.  avq.  Peace  stand- 
ing. The  die  has  slipped  in  striking  .this  coin,  and  part 
of  the  impression  of  another  coin  is  left  upon  one  side 
of  it.    Since  then  two  more  have  come  to  light,  viz.: — 

Sadrianus  (first  brass).  Obv.  Illegible.  Head  to  the 
right;  the  portrait  is  unmistakeable.  Rev.  Illegible. 
SaJuB  feeding  a  serpent  rising  from  an  altar,  S.  C. 

The  other  is  of  Gordianus  ///(first  brass).  Obv. 
IMP.  CAEs.  M.  ANT.  GORDIANVS.  AVO.  Head  to  the  right. 
Rev.  CONCORDIA.  AVQ.    Concord  seated. 

A  coin  which,  owing  t«  the  quarter  it  came  from,  I 
have  every  reason  to  think  belongs  to  the  Rhyddgaer 
find,  came  into  my  possession  a  short  time  back:  it  is 
a  third  brass  of  Ckudius  Gothicus,  of  the  following 


^ 

^ 

^ 


%  ♦ 
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type : — Obv.,  imp.  c.  clavdivs.  avg.  Head  to  the  right. 
Rev.  EQviTAS.  ATG.   Equity  standing. 

With  the  exception  of  some  pieces  of  pottery  and 
animal  remains,  nothing  else,  that  I  know  of,  has  come 
to  light  here  since  1856.  The  small  circle  near  the 
north  comer  of  the  camp  marks  the  spot  where  the 
coins  were  found. 

Numerous  fragments  of  Samian  and  other  wares  have 
been  found  here,  and  portions  of  mortaria  of  a  fawn- 
coloured  clay,  the  surface  of  the  interior  studded  with 
small  silicious  stones  to  counteract  attrition*  The 
dimensions  of  these  enclosures,  which,  I  take  it,  were  a 
kind  of  village  inhabited  by  Romans  or  Romanized 
Britons,  are  as  follow : — The  larger  of  the  two,  60  yards 
by  38,  containing  four  circular  foundations,  three  of 
21  feet  diameter,  and  the  other  much  less :  the  smaller 
enclosure  32  feet  by  25,  containing  two  circular  foun- 
dations, each  21  feet  diameter.  The  Sarn  running  from 
Rhyddgaer  in  this  direction,  passes  a  furlong  to  the 
north  of  the  quadrangular  enclosures,  and  joins  the 
Roman  road,  which  comes  ufp  from  Barras,  about  two 
furlongs  off  on  the  edge  of  the  Rhosfawr  Common.  I 
should  mention  that  the  larger  enclosure,  which  alone 
existed  when  the  ordnance  survey  was  made,  is  marked 
on  the  map  as  Ca^r  Machod. 


W.  Wtnn  Williams* 


Menaifron,  Sept.  27th,  1860. 
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LLANFECHAN,   CAROIOANSHTRE. 

The  early  inscribed  stone  which  still  exists  in  this 
locality,  in  a  position  where  it  may  be  easily  injured, 
though  it  is  known  but  to  few,  is  thus  noticed  in  Mey- 
rick's  Cardiganshire: 

"Llanvaughan. — In  the  kitchen  garden,  by  the  side  of  the 
gate,  is  an  ancient  inscribed  stone,  about  nine  feet  three  inches 
in  height  above  the  ground,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  in  breadth. 
The  inscription  may  be  resid  as  follows :  trenacatus  ic  jacbt 
FiLivs  MA6LAONI ;  who  was  buried,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
chapel  called  Capel  Whyl,  as  this  stone  was  found  in  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  ruins  of  that  building,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth."  (pp.  191-2.) 

Sir  Samuel  also  gave  a  delineation  of  this  stone  in  his 
fourth  plate.  This,  the  earliest  notice  of  a  very  valuable 
monument,  is  so  far  interesting  that  it  traces  the  migra- 
tion of  the  stone  from  the  flat  meadows  near  the  Teivy, 
where  the  ancient  chapel  stood,  to  the  slope  of  the  hill 
above.  It  was  most  probably  brought  up  hither  from 
the  ruined  chapel,  with  the  best  intentions ;  that  is  to 
say,  for  its  preservation,  though  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  been  able  to  record  that  the  chapel  had 
been  repaired,  and  the  stone  left  within  the  precincts  of 
the  consecrated  ground.  From  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  beneath  the  ground,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  it  covered  the  remains  of  the  personage 
commemorated ;  and  in  this  respect  its  history  resembles 
that  of  one  of  the  great  stones  of  Llantwit  Major,  which 
had  fallen  down,  and  was  actually  buried  by  accumula- 
tion of  rubbish  over  the  very  spot  where  a  body,  pro- 
bably of  contemporaneous  date,  was  found  interred. 
But  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  shew  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  stone  now  described.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  early 
inscribed  stones  may  have  been  originally  placed  in  an 
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Upright  position, — this  one,  of  course,  among  them,— 
and  that  they  did  not  serve 
the  same  purposes  as  the  in- 
cised coflin-lids  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  point  is  worthy  oi 
the  attention  of  arcbieolo- 
gists;  because  other  points 
connected  with  the  history  oi 
these  stones  are  to  some  de- 
gree dependent  upon  it.  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to 
determine  whether  these 
early  stones  were  originally 
placed  vertically,  and  above 
the  ground  ;  or  horizontally, 
and  buried  beneath  it. 

The  actual  position  of  this 
stone  does  not  tally  with  Sir 
Samuel's  description,  for  it 
stands  in  a  wall  forming  the 
western  boundary  of  what 
was  once  a  garden,  but  no 
trace  of  a  gateway  remains ; 
and  instead  of  being  nine  feet 
above  the  ground,  its  height, 
as  far  as  it  is  visible,  is  not 
now  more  than  six  feet  eight 
inches.  Either,  therefore, 
it  has  been  again  moved 
since  that  indefatigable  and 
learned  antiquary  first  saw 
it,  or  the  ground  has  greatly 
changed  its  level.  Each  sup- 
position implies  the  possibi- 
lity of  danger  and  damage, — 
anyanimalcoming  up  against 
it  might  cause  injury, — and 
as  the  mansion  of  Llanfechan, 
or  Llanvaughan,  is  now  in 
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ruins,  it  might  be  desirable  to  move  this  stone  back 
again  down  to  its  original  locality,  and  then  to  surround 
it,  first  of  all  with  a  cairn  of  stones,  and  next  with  a  wall. 
The  historical  interest  of  the  monument  would  be  best 
consulted,  perhaps,  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Sir  Samuel,  who  was 
so  acute  and  accurate  an  observer,  should  have  made  no 
mention  of  the  Oghamic  characters  upon  one  of  the 
edges  and  the  top  of  the  stone ;  for  although  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Oghamic  alphabet  was  then  not  known  in 
Wales,  yet  the  marks  in  this  instance  are  so  peculiarly 
well  defined  that  they  could  hardly  have  escaped  his 
notice.  Edward  Lhwyd  had  delineated  some  of  them 
on  the  Saoramnvs  stone,  though  he  said  nothing  about 
them.  His  worthy  disciple  in  the  present  instance 
passed  them  equally  sub  sileniio. 

An  admirable  drawing  of  this  stone  was  exhibited 
to  the  Association  at  the  Cardigan  meeting.  It  was 
from  the  accomplished  pencil  of  Miss  Jones,  of  Gwyn- 
fryn ;  and  it  is  from  this  drawing,  verified  by  another 
sketch  and  some  rubbings  made  by  other  members  of 
the  Association,  that  the  accompanying  illustration  has 
been  formed.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  preserved  inscrip- 
tion of  any  in  Wales :  the  letters  and  the  Oghams  are  as 
sharp  as  if  executed  only  a  few  years  ago ;  the  edges 
too,  of  the  stone  are  quite  perfect.  The  material, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  por- 
phyritic  greenstone  (fine  grained  and  with  small  crystals 
in  this  instance),  accounts  partly  for  this  circumstance. 
No  doubt,  however,  the  burial  of  the  stone,  whenever 
it  occurred,  helped  to  preserve  it ;  just  as,  in  another 
instance  in  Brecknockshire,  the  building  of  an  inscribed 
stone  into  a  church  wall,  with  its  letters  inside,  has 
handed  down  to  us  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  which  Wales  can  boast. 

Such  being  the  history  and  description  of  the  general 
condition  of  this  stone,  it  remains  to  consider  the  in- 
scription itself.   The  letters  indicate  a  very  early  period ; 
6  same,  in  foct,  whatever  that  period  may  reaUy  he^  as 
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that  of  the  Sagramnys  stone,  so  well  known  to  our 
members.  The  absence  of  the  H  in  the  second  line ;  the 
uncertainty,  or  the  mistake,  in  the  cutting  of  the  T  and 
the  F ;  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  G, — are  all  points  of 
interest,  and  may  help  to  the  determining  of  its  palseo- 
graphical  date.  It  will  be  obserYed,  too,  that  the  letters 
do  not  touch  each  other,  nor  inosculate,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  in  inscriptions  of  the  kind.  The  letters  were 
correctly  read  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  and  there  is  no 
obscurity  about  them.  The  name  in  the  third  line  would 
seem  to  shew  an  Erse  connexion,  as  in  other  instances 
in  Wales ;  and  another  peculiarity  of  the  inscription  is, 
that  the  terminations  of  the  nominative  cases  are  here 
preserved, — the  words  end  in  vs^  not  in  i.  On  the  whole 
the  inscription  testifies  to  knowledge  and  care. 

The  Oghamic  inscription  reads  as  usual,  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  and  from  left  to  right ;  and  it  reads 
exactly  the  same  as  the  first  three  syllables  of  the  name 
in  the  first  line,  only  that  the  letter  C  is  in  the  Ogham 
reduplicated — vindicating  the  accent  on  the  penultimate, 
and  therefore  testifying  to  the  Cymric  origin  of  the 
name  itself.  The  two  Oghamic  marks  which  terminate 
this  inscription  constitute  an  enigma.  They  stand  for 
the  letters  L  O ;  but  what  they  may  signify  must  be 
left  as  a  problem  unsolved  for  the  present.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Oghamic  characters  do  not  go  on  further 
with  the  Latinized  inscription  so  as  to  give  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  remaining  lines. 

The  importance  of  the  inscription  consists  in  this, 
that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  confirms  the  alphabet  of  Pro- 
fessor Graves,  and  is  in  harmony  with  most  of  the  other 
Oghams  hitherto  noticed  in  Wales. 

The  names  of  the  personages  here  commemorated 
will,  no  doubt,  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  historical 
antiquary ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a  matter 
of  interest  that  one  more  record  of  early  national  bio- 
graphy should  have  been  found  existing  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

H.  L.  J. 
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Although  throughout  Western  Europe  a  certain  simi- 
larity exists  among  the  stone  memorials  of  its  earliest 
inhabitants,  yet  the  variation  of  local  circumstances  is 
often  found  to  produce  as  many  varieties  of  these  remains 
as  conflicting  theories  regarding  their  several  purposes 
and  natures.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  examina* 
tion  of  these  monuments  in  situ  is  more  accurately  car- 
ried out,  and  the  comparison  of  these  varieties  drawn 
by  those  who  are  more  inclined  to  trust  to  their  own 
eyes  than  the  descriptions  of  others,  so  many  of  these 
supposed  differences  will  be  found  to  vanish,  that,  as 
regards  all  practical  purposes,  a  simple  threefold  division 
Will  appear  to  be  sufficient.  The  division  proposed 
would  embrace : 

1.  The  tumulus. 

2.  The  chamber  known  usually  as  the  cromlech,  dol- 
men, kistvaen,  with  or  without  a  gallery  or  passage. 

3.  The  pillar-stone,  as  the  maenhir,  menhir,  peulvaen, 
pierre  fich^e,  fix6e,  etc. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  besides  these,  there  are  the 
remains  of  primitive  dwellings  and  settlements ;  enclo« 
sures  of  all  kinds,  including  circles ;  artificial  mounts, 
places  of  defence  or  meeting,  stone  altars,  rocking  and 
sounding  stones.  But  excluding  rocking  and  sounding 
stones,  the  artificial  character  of  which,  as  well  as  their 
GOHnexioii  with  Druidic  mysteries,  is  very  questionable ; 
excluding  also  all  xemains  which  are  evidently  domestic 
or  defensive, — the  remaining  monuments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  stone  altars,  may  probably,  as  investigations 
are  more  carefully  and  accurately  carried  on,  be  found 
to  be  sepulchral,  or  else  connected  with  sepulchral 
monuments.  Even  Stonehenge  itself  may  one  day  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  class.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  therefore,  we  may  safely  divide  all  these 
early  monuments,  generally  called  Celtic — apparently 
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for  want  of  some  more  satisfactory  appellation,  for  some 
are  not  Celtic — into  tumuli,  chambers,  and  pillar- 
stones. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  the  tumulus  has  been  the  least 
fruitful  source  of  antiquarian  speculation ;  for,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  very  name,  it  is  generally  considered  the 
tomb  of  the  dead.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  little 
learning  has  been  employed  to  connect  many  of  these 
monticules  with  Teutates  or  the  Gaulish  Mercury ;  or, 
according  to  other  opinions,  with  the  Gaulish  Apollo  ; 
and  it  has  even  been  conjectured  that  the  Toot  Hills, 
as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abury  and  Stone- 
henge,  are  so  called  from  that  deity.  In  other  cases, 
however,  especially  in  parts  of  Wales,  it  does  not  appear 
applicable  to  our  own  Twt  Hills,  as  at  Caernarvon, 
Rhuddlan,  Pembroke,  Conway,  and  elsewhere,  which 
appear  to  be  intended  for  military  purposes. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  exception,  namely 
SUbury  Hill,  the  nature  of  which  is  almost  as  difficult 
an  enigma  as  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  with  which  places 
also  it  is  connected  by  those  authorities  who  favour 
what  may  be  called  the  "  astronomical  theory"  respect- 
ing Stonehenge.  In  the  year  1849  the  Arche^logical 
Institute  carried  on  the  most  extensive  and  searching 
investigations  without  coming  to  any  signs  of  interment, 
as  was  always  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, — 
when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  date  sank  a  shaft 
from  the  summit  to  the  natural  ground.  In  neither 
case  did  the  excavators  succeed  in  laying  bare  any  ves- 
tiges of  inhumation  or  cremation.  Not£iing,  therefore, 
as  yet  is  known  regarding  this  celebrated  artificial  hill, 
except  that  it  is  earlier  than  the  Roman  road  which 
turns  out  of  its  course,  on  the  right,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  it.  The  late  Dean  of  Hereford,  in  his  account 
of  the  excavations  in  1849,  gives  the  evidence  of  two 
old  men,  one  aged  eighty,  and  the  other  ninety-five; 
the  younger  of  whom  stated  that  he  had  often  heard  his 
father  say  that  some  miners  out  of  Cornwall  dug  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  found  ^*a  man,"f.^.,the  remains  of  one^ 
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The  elder  one  spoke  of  the  same  fact,  but  of  his  own 
knowledge,  though  it  is  not  stated  whether  he  actually 
saw  the  skeleton.  But  as  skeletons  are  constantly  found 
by  persons  digging  for  flints,  either  in  the  centre  or 
edges  of  barrows,  on  the  Wiltshire  downs,  the  natural 
expectation  of  finding  ^^a  man"  probably  led  to  the 
inference  that  one  was  found ;  and  the  inference  would 
soon  be  converted  into  an  alleged  fact.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  can  rely  on  these  two  witnesses  no  more 
than  we  can  on  Stukeley's  story  of  the  royal  personage 
found  near  the  surface  of  the  summit. 

The  author  of  the  Ncenia  Britannica,  alluding  to  this 
hill,  says :  *'  I  have  often  considered  these  large  hills  as 
temples  of  the  Sun,  by  a  people  the  descendants  of  the 
Scythse,  whose  religious  rites  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Gentiles  cotemporary  with  the  patriarchs  of  Holy  Writ." 
As  already  stated,  others  connect  it  with  the  great 
astronomical  system  of  which  Stonehenge  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  form  the  principal  member.  Although, 
however,  no  certain  traces  of  interment  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  this  remarkable  tumulus,  yet  future  inves- 
tigators may  be  more  successful;  and  even  if  this  is 
thought  unlikely,  from  the  able  and  scientific  manner 
in  which  the  unsuccessful  search  was  carried  on  in 
1849 ;  and  if  the  complete  absence  of  all  traces  pre- 
clude the  supposition  that,  at  an  earlier  and  unknown 
period,  the  contents  had  been  removed  by  searchers 
after  treasure,— even  still  it  might  appear  safer  to  follow 
what  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  all 
tumuli  (of  course  excluding  military  works)  are  sepul- 
chral, than  to  assign  so  singular  a  character,  of  which 
no  other  instances  are  known  to  exist  We  have  numerous 
examples  of  such  artificial  hills  much  larger  than  that 
of  Silbury,  all  of  which  that  have  been  explored  have 
been  found  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  dead  ;  and  even 
those  that  have  not  yet  been  so  examined,  are  invariably 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  known  burial-grounds, 
and  are  generally  believed  to  be  of  the  same  character. 
The  more  natural  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  this  hill, 
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although-  no  traces  of  interment  have  been,  or  may  be, 
discovered,  is  more  likely  to  be  what  other  similar 
mounts  are,  than  either  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  or  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  or  a  portion  of  a  Dracontium,  or 
anything  else,  in  fact,  what  other  mounds  are  known 
not  to  be. 

The  second  head  of  our  division  is  the  stone  chamber, 
which  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  stone  cells  from  the 
most  magnificent  cromlech  down  to  the  humblest  kist- 
vaen.  We  have  unfortunately  adopted  the  very  inap- 
propriate term  of  "  cromlech"  for  the  larger  chambers, 
or  their  remains,  in  our  country ;  for  not  only  is  the 
name  anything  but  descriptive  of  the  monument  itself, 
but  it  has  apparently  been  the  source  of  various 
theories.  Who  invented  the  term  is  not,  we  believe, 
as  yet  ascertained,  though  the  author  of  Mona  An* 
tiqiM  is  stated  to  have  first  used  it  in  its  present 
sense.  It  occurs,  indeed,  in  the  Welsh  version  of  the 
Bible,  but  in  a  different  sense.  Another  reason  why 
the  term  should  be  discarded,  and  some  more  appro- 
priate one  adopted,  is,  that  French  writers  designate 
by  the  same  appellation  a  circle  of  stones,  generally 
with  one  or  more  stones  in  the  centre.  But  neither  in< 
their  case  is  the  term  an  appropriate  one.  For  the 
chamber  they  employ  usually  the  word  "  dolmen,"  which 
in  Breton  is  equivalent  to  stone  tdble^  the  covering 
stones  of  the  chambers  in  that  country  being  generally 
flat  slabs  of  granite  placed  horizontally;  whereas  in 
many  examples  in  this  country  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cap-stone  is  more  or  less  slanting, — a  position  often 
asserted  to  have  been  intentional,  that  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  might  escape  more  rapidly.  These  chambers 
are  also  known  by  various  other  names  in  France,  as 
the  "  grotte  aux  f6es"  and  "  I'alUe  couverte,"  "  coffre  de 
pierres,"  "  demi-dolmen,"  **  lichaven,"  something  similar 
to  our  trilithon ;  but  most  of  which  are  only  mutilated 
forms  of  the  perfect  chamber  with  or  without  its  gallery 
of  approach. 

That  these  chambers,  without  exception,  are  sepul- 
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chral,  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  In  the  great 
majority  of  examples,  human  remains  have  been  found ; 
and  where  they  have  been  wanting,  traces  of  former  ex- 
plorers have  frequently  been  discovered.  But  even  this 
evidence  does  not  always  convince  the  advocate  of  the 
altar  theory,  for  he  argues  that  the  bones  found  are  pro- 
bably those  of  the  victim  sacrificed.  The  question,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  generally  allowed  to  be  settled,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  upon  it,  except  that, 
if  our  cromlechs  were  used  as  altars  by  the  Druids,  they 
did  not  exercise  the  best  judgment  in  invariably  turning 
downward  the  side  which,  from  its  flatness  and  smooth- 
ness, would  have  been  most  useful  as  an  altar-table, 
and  instead  thereof  adopted  the  side  which  was  the  least 
calculated  for  their  purpose.^  There  is  also  another 
objection  which  seems  still  more  fatal  to  the  altar  theory, 
viz.,  the  almost,  if  not  completely,  universal  custom  of 
covering  these  stone  chambers  with  heaps  composed  of 
earth  or  stones,  or  both  mixed  together.  Although 
time  and  man  have  long  since  removed  the  superincum- 
bent mass,  so  that  no  vestiges  remain  even  in  what  are 
now  wild  solitudes,  where  one  would  have  least  expected 
any  such  denudation,  nevertheless  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  chambers  were 
once  covered  with  a  mound  of  some  kind  or  other ;  and 
if  this  is  admitted,  they  could  not  have  served  as  altars. 
One  difficulty,  however,  has  suggested  itself  to  a  cer- 
tain school  of  antiquarians  who,  though  they  may  go  so 
far  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion of  the  term  ''Druidic"  to  all  such  stone  monuments 
may  be  objectionable,  because  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  kind  that  they  are  connected  with  the  Druids,  yet, 
as  no  one  denies  the  existence  of  the  Druids,  and  that 
they  did  perform  their  sacrifices  on  certain  stones  or 
rocks  which  served  them  as  altars,  they  ask,  where  those 
altars   are.      There   are   remains   of  various  kinds  of 

*  Not  only  does  the  cap-stone  invariably  present  the  flat  surface 
undermost,  but  the  lateral  supporters  also  have  the  smoother  and  more 
regular  face  turned  inwards. 
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monuments  allowed  to  be  at  least  cotemporary  with 
Druidic  times.  There  are  circles  of  various  characters 
and  dimensions,  certain  rude  structures  as  cromlechs, 
pillar-stones,  etc.,  scattered  about  us  in  greater  or 
less  profusion.  Why  have  these  renlained,  and  the 
stone-altars  alone  have  perished  ?  This  very  objection 
has  accordingly  been  made  use  of  as  a  kind  of  argument 
that,  as  the  Druids  had  altars,  they  must  have  remained 
as  well  as  the  other  cotemporary  monuments ;  and  as 
nothing  seems  better  adapted  for  an  altar  than  the  flat 
or  sloping  covering-stone  of  these  cromlechs,  they  must 
be  the  altars  in  question.  .  Incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
such  a  reason  is  actually  advanced  by  the  AbbeMah6,  who 
in  his  embarrassment  argues  thus:  ^'  Parmi  nous  se  sont 
conserves  des  monuments  celtiques  de  toutes  esp^ces,  des 
barrows,  des  galgals  (earns),  des  menhirs,  des  cromlechs 
(circles),  etc. ;  les  autels  seraient-ils  les  seuls  qui  aurai- 
ent  totalement  disparu  ?  et  si  quelques-uns  ont  6chapp6 
aux  ravages  du  temps,  oii  peut-on  mieux  les  trouver 
que  dans  nos  dolmens  si  semblables  a  des  autels." 

But  without  here  entering  into  any  remarks  as  to  the 
question  whether  there  exist  traces  of  veritable  Druidic 
altars,  it  will  be  suflicient  to  observe  that,  if  all  the 
altars  are  destroyed,  it  is  but  the  natural  consequence  of 
what  we  know  occurred,  at  least  in  one  instance,  on  the 
shores  of  Anglesey,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus  cut  down 
the  groves  in  which  barbarous  and  cruel  rites  were  prac- 
tised ("ssBvis  superstitionibus  sacri." — Tac,  An.  xiv). 
And  what  Paulinus  did  on  this  occasion,  was  probably 
done  on  other  occasions ;  for  although  the  Romans, 
when  it  answered  their  purpose,  were  tolerant  enough 
as  regards  the  religion  of  conquered  nations,  yet  when 
an  opposite  course  was  thought  necessary  to  their  policy, 
they  would  not  be  deterred  by  any  scruples  from  extir- 
pating, as  far  as  they  could,  any  objectionable  supersti- 
tion. 'Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  easily  conceive, 
even  from  the  brief  account  of  one  engagement,  what 
formidable  enemies  the  Druids,  not  merely  as  the  priests, 
but  the  real  governors  of  the  native  tribes,  would  appear 
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to  the  Romans ;  and  therefore  their  first  acts  would  be 
to  destroy  everything  connected  with  their  religion,  so 
AS  to  diminish  their  influence.  While,  however,  they 
cut  down  the  sacred  groves,  and,  as  we  may  infer,  for 
the  same  reason  broke  up  or  desecrated  the  altars  found 
therein,  they  would  scrupulously  respect  whatever  was 
not  connected  with  the  hated  superstition,  especially 
if  valued  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people ;  and  such 
would  be  the  burial-places  and  sepulchral  monuments  of 
their  fathers,  the  dolmens  or  cromlechs,  the  stone-pillars, 
etc.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  that  these  monuments 
were  not  destroyed,  while  sacred  groves  and  altars  were, 
would  shew  that  they  were  not  objects  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  Druidism,  and  were  respected  and  preserved 
simply  because  they  were  sepulchral. 

But  even  if  Roman  persecution  was  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  complete  destruction  of  all  such  altars  ; 
or  if,  after  the  legions  were  withdrawn  from  Britain, 
Druidism,  still  further  debased  by  the  admixture  of 
other  systems,  had  once  more  raised  its  head, — there 
still  remained  more  formidable  enemies  in  the  persons 
of  the  early  missionaries,  whose  first  act  would  be  to 
demand  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  converts,  the 
desecration  and  destruction  of  every  object  of  their 
former  superstition ;  so  that  between  the  Roman  soldier 
and  the  Christian  missionary  few  relics  of  Druidism 
would  have  been  allowed  to  escape.  That  other  monu- 
ments were  not  so  treated,  would  seem  to  shew  their  non- 
religious,  and  therefore  their  non-Druidic,  ciiaracter. 

it  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  early  councils,  such  as 
those  of  Aries,  Tours,  Toledo,  prohibitions  against  stone- 
worship  were  issued.  The  same  enactments  are  found 
in  the  cartularies  of  Charlemagne ;  and  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Canute,  if  not  later,  are  there  proofs  of 
adoration  paid  to  certain  stones.  But  these  stones  are 
not  described  or  thought  to  be  altars ;  nor  does,  indeed, 
the  fact  of  their  being  thus  adored,  militate  against  their 
sepulchral  character ;  for  as  the  ignorant  peasant  of 
the  present  day  venerates   the  mere  statue   of  some 
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favourite  saint,  and  not  the  saint  himself,  so  the  devotion 
of  the  Celt  was  transferred  from  the  memory  of  the 
dead  to  the  pillar  that  marked  his  grave ;  and  hence, 
in  some  cases  perhaps,  the  superstitious  notions  regard- 
ing many  such  monuments  which  still  exist  even  at  the 
present  day. 

No  argument,  therefore,  against  the  sepulchral  cha- 
racter of  these  monuments  can  he  fairly  drawn  from  the 
often-quoted  acts  of  councils  and  other  edicts,  as  to  the 
non-sepulchral  character  of  these  stone  monuments. 
Some,  no  doubt,  were,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
connected  with  superstitious  practices,  and  even  actu- 
ally worshipped ;  but,  as  already  stated,  these  were  pro* 
bably  connected  with  the  memory  of  some  great  hero 
or  event,  and  were  originally  simple  monumental  stones* 
Such,  that  thus  became  objects  of  idolatry,  no  doubt 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  altars.  Had  all  been  of  the 
same  character,  all  would  probably  have  received  the 
same  treatment.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  their  pre- 
servation  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  proof  that  they  were 
not  connected  with  the  Druidical  or  any  other  pagan 
superstition,  and  were  merely  sepulchral. 

But  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  question  has 
arisen,  whether  there  are  not  still  existing  certain  rocks 
which  really  were  Druidic  altars.  This  subject  has  not 
yet  received  that  attention  which  it  seems  to  deserve ; 
nor  would  it  seem  difficult  to  verify  by  actual  inspection 
what  truth  there  is  in  the  assertions  of  an  intelligent 
observer,  M.  Fouquet,  a  gentleman  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  monuments  of  his  country,  and  who  certainly 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  leaning  to  the  Druidic  school ; 
for  his  principal  object  is  to  shew  that  all  the  great 
Celtic  monuments  of  Brittany,  from  Camac  down- 
wards to  the  humblest  menhir,  are  simply  sepulchral, 
and  nothing  else.  This  gentleman,  however,  describes 
with  great  particularity  certain  instances  of  rocks  in 
which  holes  have  been  drilled  by  man  ;  and  states  that 
these  rocks  are  invariably  in  their  natural  position, 
not  having  been  placed  there  by  human  means.     Be- 
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sides  these,  he  mentions  other  instances  where  rocks 
projecting  from  the  ground  have  been  broken  up  into 
fragments  which  are  still  lying  around  in  an  irre- 
gular order,  and  which  can  be  identified  as  having 
formed  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  stump  of  the 
original  mass  remaining  in  the  ground.  Invariably  also 
in  these  rocks,  which  have  been  mgre  or  less  mutilated, 
may  be  traced  a  narrow  natural  gorge  running  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  base.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
rocks,  then,  that  M.  Fouquet  believes  to  have  served  as 
altars :  those  that  have  their  surface  drilled  with  holes, 
and  those  which  have  been  mutilated  as  described, 
having  also  a  narrow  gorge  at  the  lower  part  of  the  base. 
In  all  cases  these  works  have  not  been  placed  in  their 
positions  by  human  hands. 

It  is  true  that  other  writers  have  also  given  very 
minute  descriptions  of  cavities  and  channels  which  are 
confidently  stated  to  have  been  made  by  instruments 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  or  conducting  the  blood 
of  the  victim  sacrificed  upon  the  stone.  But  all  the 
instances  mentioned  occur  only  on  the  cap-stones  of 
dolmens,  and  in  no  case  on  natural  rocks,  as  described 
by  M.  Fouquet.  But  later  and  more  accurate  observers 
have  since  examined  most  of  these,  cavities  on  the  dol- 
men slabs ;  and  in  all  cases  they  have  been  found  to  be 
due  to  the  action  of  moisture  and  air  on  the  softer  portions 
of  the  stone ;  so  that  in  no  one  single  instance  is  there 
satisfactory  evidence  of  any  artificial  hollows.  Whenever 
marks  of  tooling  do  occur  on  the  covering  slabs  of  such 
chambers,  it  is  the  invariable  rule  that  they  are  always 
on  the  under,  and  not  the  upper  side  of  the  stone— 
another  collateral  proof  of  these  slabs  not  being  altars — 
for  in  that  case,  these  lines  and  markings  would  have 
been  naturally  on  the  upper  and  not  the  under  surface. 
The  only  known  instances  of  cavities  wrought  by  man, 
at  least  according  to  M.  Fouquet,  occur  on  natural  rocks 
only,  nor  has  he  ever  seen  any  but  on  such  rocks  ;  nor 
are  these  cavities  intended  for  receiving  the  blood,  but 
are  simply. the  result  of  an  attempt  at  desecration;  for 
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where,  from  the  particular  character  of  the  rock  or  other 
cause,  it  was  not  convenient  or  easy  to  destroy  the  altar 
bodily  by  mutilation,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  deface  it 
with  these  cavities  and  lines,  so  as  to  render  it  useless 
and  destroy  its  religious  character,  for  no  tool  was 
allowed  to  approach  the  Druidic  altar.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Vannes  are  stated  to  be  four 
such  mutilated  altars.  Others  are  mentioned  at  Hes- 
qu^no  and  Gras-d'Or,  places  not  far  distant,  in  all  which 
instances  the  characteristic  gorge  is  said  to  exist,  except 
where  the  stone  has  been  broken  away. 

The  third  division  includes  the  pillar  or  standing 
stone,  the  Maenhir  of  Wales,  the  Menhir,  or  Peulvan,  of 
Britanofr,  the  Pierre  Fich^e  or  Lev6e  of  the  French. 
These  are  found  either  standing  singly  or  in  groups  of 
various  characters. 

In  our  own  country,  the  normal  arrangement  is 
almost  universally  circular,  the  stones  being  placed  at 
certain  intervals  from  one  another.  In  rare  instances  a 
low  wall  of  dry  masonry,  or  earth,  or  a  mixture  of  stone 
and  earth,  runs  between  each  pillar,  thus  forming  a  con- 
tinuous circle.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  parish  * 
of  Dwygyfylchi,  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  has  been 
described  in  the  first  series  of  the  Journal,  where  an 
accurate  lithographic  view  of  it  is  given.  Sometimes 
the  stones  of  the  circle  are  in  contact  with  each  other. 
These,  when  they  are  not  large  circles,  formed  the  outer 
edge  of  a  cairn  which  has  disappeared.  Rare  instances 
occur,  however,  where  such  circles  are  so  large  as  not 
easily  to  admit  of  this  explanation.  A  fine  specimen 
occurs  a  short  distance  from  Inverness,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  high*road  to  Nairn. 

In  Brittany,  which  contains  the  most  numerous  and 
finest  remains  of  this  kind,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
circle  so  common  with  ourselves  is  wanting.  One, 
indeed,  has  been  stated  to  exist  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Menez,  a  rocky  strip  of  land  that  connects  the 
Peninsula  of  Crozon  with  the  rest  of  the  department 
(Finisterre),  but  no  accurate  or  satisfactory  account  of 
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it  has  yet  been  pablished,  and  some  doubts  exist  as  to 
its  real  character.  Practically  speaking,  therefore,  it 
may  be  laid  down,  that  the  stone-circle  is  unknown  in 
that  country,  which  has,  however,  a  strongly  developed 
type  of  its  own,  namely,  that  of  the  alignment,  or  a 
system  of  parallel  rows  of  stones,  the  most  magnificent 
and  striking  of  which  is  the  well-known  Camac.  This 
monument,  which  has  been  as  fruitful  a  parent  of 
speculations  and  theories  as  our  own  Stoneheng^,  is  now 
generally  believed  to  be  only  a  vast  cemetery,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  but  that  one  day  the  same  simple  solu- 
tion may  be  found  for  the  mysterious  monument  on  the 
Wiltshire  downs.  The  alignment  is,  however,  wanting 
in  this  country,  for  the  avenues  once  connected  with  the 
Abury  circle  were  not  apparently  of  the  same  character, 
as  neither  was  that  conjectured  by  some  to  have  once 
connected  the  great  circle  near  Penrith, called  Long  Meg 
and  her  daughters,  with  some  relics  about  ten  miles 
distant.  The  great  circle  at  Callenish,  in  the  Island  of 
Lewis,  has  indeed  avenues  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  cross,  but  which  do  not  seem  to  come  up  to  the 
arrangement  of  parallel  lines.  At  present,  therefore, 
there  does  not  exist  within  our  own  islands  any  arrange- 
ment similar  to  the  Breton  alignment. 

As  regards  the  ordinary  circles,  called  by  the  French 
Cromlech,  the  majority  have  agreed  to  look  upon  them 
as  simply  connected  with  burial  places,  surrounding 
either  single  or  several  graves.  Not  unfrequently 
stones  are  found  remaining  in  the  centre,  the  last  relics 
of  the  once  existing  tumulus  or  cairn,  which  man,  or 
time,  or  both,  have  eflFectually  removed,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  surrounding  circle  often  composied  of  stones  not 
easily  removed  or  destroyed.  It  has,  however,  been 
sometimes  objected,  that  these  circles  are  commonly 
found  in  wild  and  uncultivated  districts,  where  it  is  un- 
likely that  man  would  have  had  any  motives,  at  least  as 
regards  agricultural  objects,  to  remove  the  superincum- 
bent tumulus  or  cairn,  and,  consequently,  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  tumuli  or  cairns  always  occu- 
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pied  the  centre  of  such  circles.  The  force  of  this 
ohjection,  such  as  it  is,  is  in  some  degree  met  by  the 
circumstance,  that  districts  which  are  now  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited  by  man  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  once 
both  cultivated  and  inhabited. 

There  are,  however,  still  left  to  us  instances  of  such 
ancient  burial  places  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation, 
which  set  at  rest,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  meaning  of  these 
circle^.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is,  at  the 
present  day,  to  be  seen  near  CuUoden,  in  the  county  of 
Inverness,  on  a  wild  and  uncultivated  piece  of  ground 
washed  on  one  side  by  the  water  of  Nairn,  and  popularly 
known  as  the  place  of  Druids'  temples,  but  which  is  in 
reality  nothing  but  an  early  cemetery,  now  called 
Clava  Plain.  The  term  Clava,  evidently  identical  with 
the  Welsh  Llavan,  and  the  Latin  Lamentor,  is  stated  to 
be  a  Pictish  word,  meaning  the  same  as  Lavan  and  La- 
mentor,  and  is  indicative  of  the  character  of  its  monu- 
ments. In  this  place  are  seen  several  monuments  in 
different  states  of  perfection,  the  most  perfect  present- 
ing a  circular  chamber  of  small  dry  masonry,  probably 
once  rudely  vaulted,  lying  under  stone  cairns.  These 
are  again  surrounded  by  circles  of  pillar-stones  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  outer  edge  of  each  cairn.  In 
one  case,  where  the  land  has  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation, the  chamber  and  cairn  have  vanished,  but  the 
circle  of  pillar-stones  still  erect  their  tall  heads  among 
the  com.  In  another  instance  in  the  same  spot,  the 
outer  circle  of  pillar- stones  have  been  removed,  as  well 
as  the  chamber  and  cairn,  of  which  last,  however,  the 
foundation-stones  of  its  outer  edge  still  remain,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  circle  with  the  stones  in  contact 
with  one  another. 

But  there  are  many  examples  of  such  circles  of  such 
dimensions,  such  as  many  in  Cornwall  and  Scotland, 
and  the  one  already  alluded  to,  known  as  Long  Meg 
and  her  daughters,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
we  have,  which  are  too  large  to  have  been  mere  circles, 
surrounding  any  one  single  grave  or  tumulus.     There 
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may  be  some  force  in  this  objection  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  meet,  though  it  may  appear  more  easy  to  sup- 
pose x  that  these  larger  circles  may  have  served  as  enclo- 
sures for  several  graves,  forming  thus  a  kind  of  cemetery^ 
than  to  presume  that  they  are  sacred  enclosures  or 
temples  for  the  performance  of  Druidic  rites ;  or  places 
for  the  meeting  of  popular  assemblies;  or,  finally^ 
Bardic  circles  of  which  the  distinctive  qualifications  and 
rules  are  laid  down  by  certain  writers,  such  as  the  num- 
ber and  distances  of  the  stones ;  the  wide  spaces  between 
them  with  reference  to  particular  points  of  the  compass, 
all  which  details  are  entered  into  with  such  minuteness 
as  to  throw  serious  doubts  on  the  antiquity,  and,  there- 
fore, authority  of  these  accounts,  which  after  all  may  be 
mere  fictions  of  a  comparative  late  date. 

One  uncontradicted  fact,  however,  exists,  that  certain 
circles  are  proved  to  be  connected  with  places  of  sepul- 
tures. No  other  use  for  circles  has  been  ascertained 
with  equal  certainty,  or  rather  with  any  certainty  at  all. 
In  the  kindred  country  of  Britanny,  instead  of  circles 
we  find  alignments^  differing  in  size  and  importance 
almost  as  much  as  circles  do  with  us.  As  regards  the 
sepulchral  and  monumental  character  of  these,  the  most 
competent  judges  have  come  to  one  conclusion ;  and, 
until  some  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject,  we 
aie  probably  following  the  safest  course  in  supposing 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  circles,  large  or  small. 
Little,  however,  has  yet  been  done  by  systematic 
and  effectual  "  diggings"  near,  or  even  under  [as  far  as 
can  be  done  with  safety]  the  pillar-stones.  Such  exca- 
vations, however,  as  have  been  made  have  not  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  general  result  has  been  to  confirm 
the  conjecture  of  their  sepulchral  character. 

Besides  the  arrangement  of  these  pillar-stones  in 
circles,  several  instances  occur  of  their  being  found  in 
groups  of  three ;  but  whether  this  is  mere  accident,  and 

*  Other  arrangements  are  that  of  the  square,  the  ciineus  of  Olans 
Magnus,  and  the  star,  an  instance  of  which  was  stated  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Breton  Association  at  St.  Brieux,  to  exist  near  that  place. 
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these  groups  are  only  the  last  relics  of  a  larger  assem- 
blage, has  been  questioned.  The  numerous  instances, 
however,  existing  are -very  remarkable,  so  that  the 
number  three  may  not  be  so  accidental,  a  view  partly 
confirmed  by  the  circumstances,  that  the  same  number 
obtains  in  groups  of  cairns  or  mounds,  as  occur  near 
Capel  Colbren,  in  the  south  part  of  Breconshire,  where 
three  cairns  existed;  so  also  we  find  in  the  north  of 
Pembrokeshire  another  instance  in  Moel  Trygam,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  three  large  cairns  on  its  sum- 
mit. Trichrug  near  Llandeilo,  in  Caermarthenshire, 
on  still  more  elevated  ground,  is  another  example ;  to 
which,  probably,  others  may  be  added  on  further  exami- 
nation of  our  mountains. 

Groups  of  three  pillar-stones  are  sometimes  found 
under  circumstances  such  as  to  render  it  improbable  that 
they  are  the  mere  remaining  members  of  larger  monu- 
ments. One  remarkable  instance  was  visited  by  the 
Association  in  1857,  during  the  Monmouth  meeting, 
namely  the  stones  of  Trelech,  now  a  small  village,  but 
formerly  a  place  of  greater  importance ;  and  which  is  so 
called  from  the  three  large  pillar-stones  standing  a  little 
below  the  site  of  the  castle.  These  stones  are  in  such  a 
position  that  they  may  have  possibly  formed  part  of  a 
circle  of  enormous  dimensions ;  but  as  the  name  of  Tre- 
lech occurs  in  Norman  deeds,  the  destruction  of  the  rest 
of  the  circle  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
period,  leaving  at  that  time  the  same  three  stones  now 
existing.  Considering  what  the  destructive  powers  of 
man  do  ordinarily  effect  on  such  memorials  of  the  past,  it 
is  a  singular  circumstance  that  these  three  stones  should 
have  been  carefully  preserved  for  so  many  centuries  after 
the  removal  of  their  companions, — if  those  companions 
ever  existed,  which  some,  indeed,  may  think  doubtful. 

A  similar  group  is  said  to  exist  near  Abergavenny ; 
but  no  particular  description  has  been  given.  In  the 
parish  of  Llanfechell,  in  the  northern  part  of  Anglesey, 
and  about  a  mile  distant,  to  the  west  of  the  church,  are 
three  upright  stones  about  eight  feet  high,  disposed  in 
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the  form  of  a  triangle.  There  formerly  also  existed  in 
the  parish  of  Dwygyfylchi,  in  Caernarvonshire,  three 
stones,  long  since  destroyed ;  but  in  what  position  they 
stood,  is  not  known.  When  the  tumulus  near  Berriew, 
in  Montgomeryshire,  was  excavated  in  1857,  three 
masses  of  stone  were  placed  in  the  position  of  a  triangle, 
nearly  on  the  circumference  of  the  mound.  Their  posi- 
tion is  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  present  series 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Association  (p.  296).  In  the  parish 
of  Kingarth,  in  the  island  of  Bute,  and  near  the  church, 
are  also  three  other  stones  placed  in  a  triangular  posi- 
tion. These  may  have  formed  part  of  a  circle ;  which 
would,  however,  have  been  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  stones,  which  are  very  tall  as  well  as 
massive.  About  half  a  mile  below  this  group,  and 
nearer  to  the  sea,  is  another  group  of  three,  but  placed 
near  one  another,  in  a  straight  line,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  part  of  a  circle.  In  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land groups  of  three  or  more  stones  are  common,  but 
are  generally  the  remains  of  mutilated  cromlechs ;  there 
is,  however,  one  remarkable  example  at  Torr  House, 
near  Wigton,  where  are  not  only  three  such  pillars  of 
very  considerable  size  but  these  are  surrounded  by  a 
circle  composed  of  nineteen  others  of  less  dimensions. 
It  is  popularly  known  as  the  tomb  of  King  Galdus, 
either  from  a  particular  local  tradition,  or  from  the  more 
general  belief  regarding  these  stone  triplets,  which  is 
said  to  exist  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  and 
which  invariably  pronounces  them  to  be  graves  of  dis- 
tinguished chieftains  or  warriors. 

But  whether  accident  or  design  has  produced  these 
groups  of  three  pillar-stones,  and  whether,  in  the  latter 
case,  they  are  to  be  thought  to  mark  the  resting-place 
of  some  mighty  warrior  or  chieftain,  no  reasonable 
doubt  exists  as  to  their  simple  sepulchral  character; 
unless,  indeed,  they  may  be  thought  by  certain  antiqua- 
rians to  be  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the 
bardic  triads. 

There  are  also  instances  of  pairs  of  pillar-stones  such 
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as  exist  on  the  summit  of  an  artificial  mount  at  Black- 
gate  of  Pitscandly  in  Forfarshire,  or  as  those  that  have 
given  its  name  to  the  mountain  pass  on  the  Roman  road 
from  Caerhun  to  Aber  (Bwlch-y-ddeu  faen).  There 
were  till  lately  two  such  stones,  but  of  somewhat  smaller 
dimensions,  on  the  summit  of  a  natural  mound  sur- 
rounded by  an  artificial  ditch,  called  Bedd  Emlyn,  in 
the  parish  of  Clocaenog  near  Ruthin.  One  only  is  now 
remaining;  the  other,  an  incised  one,  having  been 
removed  to  his  park,  in  the  adjoining  parish,  by  the  late 
Lord  Bagot.  (See  Arch.  Camh.^  series  iii,  vol.  i,  p.  116.) 
Whether  these  pairs  of  stones  also  are  the  results  of 
design  or  simple  accident,  is  uncertain ;  but  at  any  rat^ 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  pairs  of  tumuli  in  several 
parts  of  Wales,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  indicate 
the  proximity  of  an  ancient  road,  either  British  or 
Roman. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  single  and  isolated 
pillar-stone,  the  most  magnificent  example  of  which  in 
all  Europe  is  represented  in  the  excellent  engraving 
here  given  from  a  photograph  by  Dr.  Maunsell  of 
Guernsey,  to  whose  ready  kindness  the  Association  is 
already  indebted  for  the  liberal  use  of  his  valuable  col- 
lection. This  gigantic  obelisk  stands  in  the  farm  lands 
of  Kerloaz,  in  the  parish  of  Plougastel,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Brest.  It  measures,  according  to  the  editors 
of  the  new  edition  of  Ogee^  upwards  of  forty-two  feet, 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  How  far  it  ex- 
tends bel5w  is  not  known  ;  but,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  a  considerable  portion  has  been  detached 
from  the  upper  part  by  lightning.  It  is  connected  (as 
is  sometimes  the  case  with  other  monoliths)  with  a 
curious  superstition.  On  two  of  its  sides  are  cut,  by 
the  hand  of  man,  circular  bosses  in  the  granite,  at  rather 
more  than  a  yard  from  the  ground.  Against  these 
young  married  couples  rub  themselves;  the  man  on 
the  one  side,  in  the  hopes  of  having  nothing  but  sons 
borne  to  him ;  the  lady  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  her 
securing  her  proper  authority  and  influence  over  her 
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husband.  Such  superstitious  practices,  however,  rather 
tend  to  prove  the  sepulchral  character  of  these  monu- 
ments than  otherwise,  as  they  naturally  arise  from  re- 
spect or  veneration  shewn  to  the  memory  or  tradition 
of  the  person  buried. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  super- 
stitions are  always  of  any  great  antiquity ;  at  least  an 
example  of  a  modem  one  exists  within  a  short  walk  of 
Quimper,  on  the  road  to  Douarnenez  in  Finisterre. 
Opposite  to  a  gate  leading  to^  the  ruins  of  a  Templar 
foundation,  is  a  low  common  grave  by  the  road  side, 
which  might  be  easily  taken  for  the  ordinary  mound 
formed  from  the  sweepings  of  the  road,  but  for  the  in- 
numerable little  rude  wooden  crosses  thickly  covering 
it,  and  placed  by  the  devout,  who  carry  away  a  small 
portion  of  the  earth,  which  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
drank  as  an  infallible  cure  for  fever.  The  particular 
body  which  communicates  this  virtue  is  that  of  a  man 
named  Tangay  who  was  murdered  and  buried  on  the 
spot  about  a  century  ago ;  but  how  this  superstition 
became  connected  with  his  grave  is  not  now  known. 
A  similar  custom  existed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  probably  does  so  at  present, 
where  a  favourite  grave  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  being 
entirely  denuded  of  its  soil,  which  is  taken  away  and 
swallowed,  as  in  the  case  of  Tangay 's  grave,  for  the  cure 
of  certain  diseases.  One  grave  in  the  old  burial-ground 
at  Glendalough  lately  had,  and  probably  still  has,  this 
character.  In  the  same  manner  certain  pillar-stones 
have  similar  healing  powers,  such  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Le  Men  in  his  notice  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  district  around  Pontaven  {Arch.  Camb.^  series  iii,  vol. 
V,  p.  185),  called  the  stone  of  St.  Philibert,  which  has 
the  character  of  curing  the  colic  by  rubbing  the  per- 
son against  its  surface.  That  this  particular  stone  is  a 
sepulchral  one,  is  probable  from  its  proximity*  to  the 
dolmen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  connexion, 
therefore,  of  such  superstitions  with  particular  stones 
does  not  appear  to  militate  against  their  simply  markinc 
a  grave. 
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Single  pillar-stones  have  been  usually  divided  into 
different  kinds.  Some  are  said  to  be  mere  terminal  or 
boundary  stones;  others  commemorative  of  particular 
events ;  others  serving  as  objects  of  religious  worship  ; 
and  lastly,  those  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  simply 
sepulchral.  Writers,  however,  who  have  adopted  this 
division,  have  been  sorely  puzzleJ  to  lay  down  any  dis- 
tinctive marks  to  which  class  any  particular  stone  is  to 
be  referred.  They  all,  however,  agree  that  by  far  the 
larger  majority  are  undoubtedly  placed  over  the  dead, 
— in  fact,  are  simple  tombstones.  Now  as  the  size  and 
weight  of  many  of  these  stones,  and  the  natural  respect 
to  them  as  covering  the  remains  of  the  dead,  seem  to 
make  them  very  convenient  as  terminal  stones,  as  not 
being  likely  to  be  disturbed,  it  might  be  expected  that 
they  would  sometimes  be  used  as  such ;  and  their  being 
so  used  does  not  prove  they  were  not  originally  sepulchral. 
Thus  we  frequently  find  a  Roman  or  British  road  form- 
ing the  boundaries  of  ancient  lordships,  though  the  road 
itself  has  been  long  since  disused,  and  become  a  mere 
strip  of  neutral  ground  between  the  two  manors  ;  so,  if 
any  of  these  pillar-stones  are  proved  from  ancient  records, 
or  other  evidence,  to  be  ancient  boundary  marks,  they 
may  be  as  much  older  than  the  divisions  thus  marked 
out,  as  the  Roman  or  British  roads  are  anterior  to  the 
manors  on  either  side. 

As  to  the  simple  commemorative  stone  erected  to 
mark  some  particular  occurrence, — such  as  may  be  sup- 
posed the  stone  giant  of  Kerloaz, — nothing  but  bare 
conjecture  can  be  offered,  unsupported  by  anything 
which  might  even  invest  the  theory  with  the  slightest 
probability.  Unless  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Jacob 
and  Joshua,  we  know  nothing  about  the  erection  of 
rude  masses  without  a  line  of  written  or  hieroglyphic 
character  to  record  any  particular  event. 

It  is  *' indeed posnble'  that  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able of  these  monoliths  may  have  been  erected  to  com- 
memorate some  particular  event,  but  as  so  many  have 
been  proved  to  be  merely  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
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as  there  is  no  reason  why  those  that  have  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  such  are  exceptions,  the  easiest  and  the 
safest  inference  is,  that  they  are  all  sepulchral ;  such  at 
least,  especially  in  connection  with  the  tumulus,  appears 
to  have  been  one,  the  use  of  the  pillar  in  the  Home- 
ric age — where  we  find  the  two  mentioned  together, 
and  expressly  described  as  the  due  honour  and  reward  of 
the  dead.  Thus  Apollo  is  ordered  by  Jupiter  to  pro- 
vide such  for  the  dead  Sarpedon : 

Tu/i/S^  re  (TnpLff  re  to  yap  yepa^  iarl  davovrmv.     Iliad^  xvi. 

See  also  Odyssey^  xii. 

TvfJL^op  ;^A;ajrr69  tcaX  eirl  trr^Xrfv  ipva-aarre^* 

The  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  Olaus  Magnus,  has  divided 
these  pillar-stones  into  four  classes ;  the  alignment,  the 
square,  the  wedge  (cuneus),  and  the  circle,  which  last 
he  held  to  indicate  the  burial  place  of  families,  *'  et 
aphcerico  familiarum  designantia  sepulturas.^*  None  of 
these,  however,  does  he  in  any  way  connect  with  druid- 
ical  or  other  superstitions,  while  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  an  equally  happy  state  of  ignorance  as  regards  the 
mysterious  sanctuaries  and  bardic  circles  of  more  modem 
times. 

Although  we  not  unfrequently  find  these  pillars  con- 
nected with  a  name,  yet  in  most  cases  the  name  has 
been  borrowed  at  a  later  period — ^frequently  from  some 
saint — such  as  Maen  Beuno  in  Montgomeryshire,  and 
the  pillar-stone  already  alluded  to,  as  curative  of  cholic, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  stone  of  St.  Philibert.  The 
placing  these  monuments  under  the  protection  of  any 
particular  saint  was  not  unusual  among  early  mission- 
aries, who,  finding  any  superstitious  belief  attaching  to 
any  monument  of  the  kind,  would  put  it  under  the  care 
of  some  tutelary  saint,  to  whom  the  peasants'  addresses 
were  to  be  transferred.  Wherever,  therefore,  we  find  a 
pillar  thus  associated  with  any  saint,  it  is  probable 
that  this  association  has  been  caused  by  some  earlier 
superstition  connected  with  it ;  and  this  earlier  super- 
stition in  its  turn,  and  in  some  cases,  may  perhaps  be  of 
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coasiderable  antiquity ),  has,  without  doubt  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  stone  marks  the  resting  place  of 
one  distinguished  for  his  virtue,  his  learning,  or  his 
power. 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  instance,  where 
tradition  has  still  preserved  the  original  truth — for 
among  the  various  monuments  at  Locmariaker,  in  the 
Morbihan,  is  a  large  pillar-stone,  now  prostrate,  known 
by  the  peasants  as  the  Men  Brio  Sao,  or  the  elevated 
9tane  of  the  Brave;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  if  more 
careful  inquiries  were  made  among  the  peasantry  in 
those  districts  where  these  monuments  most  abound, 
that  many  other  instances  of  the  same  tradition  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  these  monuments  might  be  found  to 
exist. 

But  the  most  elFectual  and  most  certain  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  will  ultimately  be  the  more 
simple  process  of  digging.  If  excavations  were  more 
generally  and  effectually  carried  out — under  proper 
direction— than  they  often  are  now  (most  of  our  opera- 
tions being  too  desultory  and  irregular),  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  views  here  expressed,  regarding  the  simple 
funereal  and  sepulchral  character  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  chamber^  the  circle,  and  the  pillar. 

As  regards  the  last,  about  which  perhaps  most  doubt 
has  hitherto  existed,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
append  a  brief  notice  of  some  instances  in  which  exca- 
vations have  been  made,  the  results  of  which  confirm 
the  view  here  taken. 

Montfaucon  gives  an  account  of  a  discovery  in  Nor- 
mandy, made  by  an  engineer  engaged  on  some  works, 
and  who,  thinking  two  fine  pillar-stones  standing  in  the 
neighbourhood  useful  for  his  purpose,  removed  them, 
and  in  so  doing  laid  bare  a  skeleton  which,  on  further 
investigation,  proved  to  be  one  of  a  long  row  of  similar 
remains. 

Gregoire  de  Rostrenen  in  his  French-Celtic  Dictionary 
states  that  there  was  found  near  Castre,  situated  about 
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ten  miles  from  Quimper,  eleven  skulls  in  a  large  hollow 
where  a  menhir  had  stood.  Both  these  instances  are 
noticed  by  M.  Mah6. 

There  is,  or  was  lately,  a  pillar-stone  in  the  commune 
Colombiers-sur-Seule,  in  Normandy,  connected  with 
some  curious  superstitious  practices.  Several  graves, 
each  containing  a  skeleton,  have  been  discovered  close 
to  it. 

At  Crach,  near  Auray  (Morbihan),  were  discovered, 
under  a  pillar-stone,  several  iron  celts,  which,  however, 
were  so  oxydized  as  to  fall  to  pieces. 

M.  Le  Men  (Arch.  Catnb.^  series  iii,  vol.  v,  p.  185)  has 
given  an-  account  of  a  large  number  of  bronze  celts  care- 
fully arranged  in  a  small  chamber  of  dry  masonry, 
discovered  at  the  foot  of  a  pillar-stone  in  1858. 

In  the  Hevue  des  SocieUs  Savantes^  vol.  iv,  p.  601, 
other  instances  are  given  of  the  same  results,  where 
numerous  skeletons  were  found  connected  with  these 
monuments. 

In  the  Third  Quarterly  number  (1869)  of  the  BuUe- 
tins  de  la  Soeiite  de  VOuest^  an  account  is  given  of  long 
lines  of  dolmens  and  pillar  stones  standing  in  Echelon, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Clain  for  nearly  fifty 
miles,  between  Chatelherault  and  Civrai.  Through- 
out this  vast  line  numerous  excavations  have  been 

» 

carried  on,  which  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  human 
bones  mixed  with  arrow  heads,  knives,  hatchets  in 
silex,  agate,  and  bone — and  vases  of  a  coarse  black  clay. 
La  Revue  dee  SocUUe  Savantee^  vol.  iii,  p.  572. 

In  the  parish  of  Flomelin  near  Quimper,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  alignment,  the  existing  members  of  which 
are  of  very  large  dimensions.  Under  one  of  these  was 
discovered  three  bricks  of  a  bright  red  colour,  appa* 
rently  Roman,  two  of  which  acted  as*  supporters  to  the 
third.  In  the  recess  thus  formed  was  found  a  brass 
coin  of  the  ordinary  Nemausus  type,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  green  patina, 
so  valuable  in  numismatic  eyes.  Another  Roman 
second  brass  was  also  found  vtdth  it,  or  near  it,  but  too 
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defaced  to  enable  any  one  to  refer  it  to  its  emperor. 
It  was,  however,  of  the  ordinary  size  of  the  earlier 
second  brass.  These  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Du  Marhallac'h,  whose  chateau  is  in  the  parish, 
and  on  whose  private  grounds  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa.  This  circumstance  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  Roman  coin  and  bricks  under  the  Celtic 
stone. 

At  Llandaoudee  in  the  Peninsula  of  Crozon,  the 
peasants  were  in  1855  busy  in  destroying  the  stones 
which  composed  the  so  called  Temenos  or  sanctuary  of 
that  place.  They  had  just  completed  the  overthrow  of 
one  of  them,  when  by  accident  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
man arrived  at  the  spot,  and  on  scratching  with  hia 
walking  stick  in  the  hole  whence  the  stone  had  been 
just  reipoved,  be  found  a  perfect  stone  celt,  about  five 
inches  long,  which  is  now  in  his  possession. 

There  is  also  another  of  these  so  called  sacred  en- 
closures or  temples  in  the  peninsula  of  Kermorvan,  near 
le  Conquet,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Brest.  In  1856, 
M.  Goguet,  Captain  of  Engineers,  while  superintending 
the  erection  of  a  fort,  dug  under  one  of  the  sanctuary 
pillars  and  found  a  small  celt,  beautifully  polished,  and 
formed  of  some  dark  hard  stone.  He  was  informed  by 
the  neighbours  that  such  things  were  constantly  found 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

Another  celt,  also  in  stone,  was  found  by  a  friend  of 
M.  Le  Men,  of  Quimper,  under  a  menhir,  in  a  field  in 
the  parish  of  Mahalon,  near  Pontecroix. 

Those  members  who  attended  the  Bangor  meeting 
may  have  noticed  a  large  collection  of  stone  celts  of 
various  sizes,  and  which  have  been  described  in  tha 
Journal  of  the  Society,  all  of  which  have  been  found  at 
various  times  in  the  .parishes  of  Camac  and  Erdeven, 
where  the  most  numerous  and  magnificent  collections  of 
these  pillar-stones  still  exist,  though  many  hundreds 
have  been  at  various  times  destroyed.  These  celts,  with 
the  exception  of  one  dredged  up  from  the  sea,  have 
been  turned  up  at  various  times  by  the  plough,  as  the 
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destruction  of  the  pillars  made  way  for  the  ioTasions  of 
the  agriculturist. 

To  these  few  instauces  may  possibly  be  added  many 
more,  especially  by  those  who  from  local  circumstances 
may  have  the  best  opportunities,  not  only  of  examining 
for  themselves,  but  obtaining  information  from  the  native 
peasantry.  But  even  these  few  examples  here  brought 
forward  strongly  confirm  what  is,  in  fact,  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  more  general  opinion  of  antiquaries. 

Scotland  possesses  many  fine  examples  of  this  class 
of  monuments,  and,  what  is  of  no  less  importance, 
reckons  among  her  sons  men  who  have  not  only  per- 
petuated the  existence  of  these  monuments  in  such 
noble  works  as  that  of  Mr.  Chalmers  or  of  the  Spalding 
Club,  edited  by  Mr.  Stuart,  but  who  have  been  no  less 
active  with  the  spade  and  mattock  than  the  pencil,  and 
who  have  by  the  result  of  their  "  diggings"  brought  to 
light  many  facts,  all  uniformly  tending  to  confirm  the 
views  here  presented.  Various  notices  of  groups  of 
standing  stones  will  be  found  in  the  work  already  alluded 
to,  edited  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  has  also  kindly  corarauni- 
cated  some  further  details  connected  with  this  subject. 
At  Blackgate,  of  Pitscandly,  in  Forfarshire,  are  two 
large  pillars  on  the  top  of  an  artificial  mound.  Under 
one  of  these  a  sepulchral  urn  was  found. 

The  Stone  of  Morphie,  in  Kincardineshire,  is  an 
obelisk  of  thirteen  feet  in  height  above  ground.  Under 
it  portions  of  a  skeleton  were  found,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing field  an  immense  number  of  stone  coffins. 

The  Standing  Stone  of  Benshie,  in  Forfarshire,  was 
""  '  of  great  size  (now  destroyed).  Under  it  was 
urn  containing  human  bones  and  ashes. 
I  stone,  formerly  erect,  but  now  prostrate,  near 
d  House,  in  Argyleshire,  were  found  two 
ments,  one  an  armlet,  the  other  of  a  semi- 
tape  having  the  ends  expanding  into  a  cup 
e  those  frequently  found  in  Ireland, 
parish  of  Killean  and  Kilchenzie,  in  Argyle- 
feveral  obelisks,  one  of  which  measures  sixteen 
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feet  above  ground.  A  grave  is  described  as  being  at 
the  base  of  this  pillar,  and  all  are  stated  to  be  sepul- 
chral in  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish. 

At  Lundin,  in  Fifeshire,  are  three* huge  standing 
stones,  near  which  ancient  sepulchres  are  found. 

Near  Willfield  on  the  Eden,  in  Fifeshire,  formerly 
stood  a  large  stone ;  on  removing  it  a  stone  coffin  was 
found  under  it. 

At  Clachan  Ossian,  in  Glenalmond,  Perthshire,  is 
a  great  stone  of  square  shape.  It  was  removed  when 
the  road  was  made,  and  under  it  was  found  a  cist  con- 
taining ashes  and  burnt  bones. 

Wfides  furnishes  us  with  but  few  examples  of  the 
stone  pillars  or  Meini  Hirion,  nor  are  those  she  has 
remarkable  for  their  size,  especially  as  compared 
with  the  similar  remains  in  Britanny,  or  Cornwall,  and 
Cumberland ;  so  that  of  all  the  countries  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Cymry,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
the  Principality  furnishes  fewer  and  less  striking  ex- 
amples of  these  early  stone  records.  To  make  up,  how- 
ever, perhaps  for  this  inferiority.  Bardic  writers  describe 
various  kinds  of  what  they  call  Druidic  stones :  such  as 
the  Maen  Tervyn  (or  boundary  stone),  the  Maen  Gobaith 
(or  the  guide  stone),  to  the  removal  of  which  the  penalty 
of  death  was  affixed  by  Welsh  Id^ws  i-^Maen-t/' Brehhin 
(the  king's  stone),  to  which  public  notices  and  procla- 
mations were  affixed ; — Maen pentan^or Maen penian  vaen^ 
explained  as  meaning  the  back  fire  stone,  and  used  as  a 
memorial  of  hereditary  estates ; — Maen  Odyn  (the  kiln 
stone),  answering  the  same  purpose;  and  lastly,  the 
Esgynfaen^  or  the  horse  block,  alluded  to  in  the  Mabi- 
nogion ;  but  as  none  of  these  are  knotm  to  exist,  and  as 
their  nomenclature  and  distinctive  uses  rest  on  authority 
of  very  doubtful  nature,  and  as  no  similar  traces  or 
traditions  of  such  distinctions  are,  or  were  ever,  known 
in  those  countries  which  possess  so  many  more  numer- 
ous and  more  important  monuments,  at  least  coeval  with 
the  Druids,  we  may  leave  them  out  of  the  present  con- 
sideration as  being  of  too  questionable  a  character. 
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The  only  remaining  division  of  the  so-called  Druidic 
stones,  as  laid  down  by  Bardic  writers,  is  the  Maen  hir 
already  mentioned,  usually  interpreted  to  mean  long 
stone,  "  unless,  indeed,"  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  Druidism  of  the  present 
day)  "  we  ^ve  the  word  Hir  the  sense  of  longing  or 
regret,  as  being  the  root  of  Himeth.  In  that  case  it 
might  imply  that  the  stone  was  a  memorial  of  the  dead." 
(Arch.  Camb.    New  Series.     Vol.  i,  p.  106.) 

But  the  true  history  of  these  stones  seems  to  be  so  far 
established  on  more  satisfactory  grounds  that  there  is 
no  need  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  new  explanation  of 
the  word  Hir ;  which  if  admitted  to  be  the  correct  one, 
would  be  no  unimportant  confirmation  that  these  stones 
are  memorials  of  the  dead  and  not  connected  with 
Druidic  mysteries. 

Having  thus  seen  how  large  a  proportion  of  these 
primaeval  monuments,  hitherto  known  as  Druidic,  have 
been  proved  to  have  been  sepulchral,  how  far  are  we 
warranted  in  assigning  to  the  same  class  others  whose 
real  character  have  not  yet  been  determined  by  the 
results  of  excavation,  or  by  their  similarity  to  those 
which  have  been  already  proved  to  have  been  sepul- 
chral ?  If  such  a  demand  is  rejected  by  the  believers  in 
bardic  circles,  in  dracontian  and  Druidic  sanctuaries 
and  astronomical  observatories,  it  does  not  seem  unfair 
or  unreasonable  to  call  on  them  to  produce  any  knoum 
example  of  the  particular  structure  or  monument  they 
assert  to  be  a  sanctuary,  or  bardic  circle,  or  observatory. 
Theories  may  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  suit  any  particular 
structure,  which  may  be  most  satisfactory  when  applied 
to  that  one  structure, — and  how  fruitful  a  parent  has 
not  Stonehenge  been  of  such  schemes,  some  of  which 
are  most  ingenious  and  plausible  1 — ^but  how  far  are 
such  theories  to  be  admitted,  when  we  have  no  second 
or  third  example  whereby  we  may  test  its  applica- 
tion] History  and  tradition  give  no  assistance;  and 
until  a  certain  number  of  similar  facts  can  be  ascertained, 
which  by  comparison  may  enable  us  to  draw  some  kind 
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of  conclusion — all  these  theories  must  be  put  down  as 
simple  conjectures,  and  taken  at  their  proper  value. 

It  may  indeed,  at  present,  be  not  idlowed  to  affirm 
that  all  these  existing  monuments  are  sepulchral — ^but 
that  the  time  may  come,  when  such  an  assertion  may 
not  only  be  made,  but  be  universally  received,  ap- 
pears to  be,  considering  the  progress  that  has  been  of 
late  years  made  in  elucidating  the  real  history  of  these 
memorials,  a  matter  by  no  means  improbable. 

£•  Li.  B« 

Ruthin. 


CONFIRMATION  GRANT  BY  GEOFFREY,  BISHOP 
OF  St.  DAVID'S,  TO  THE  ABBOT  AND  MONKS 
•   OF  St.  PETER'S  ABBEY,  GLOUCESTER, 

BEOABDINO  CBBTAIN  ^POSSESSIONS  OF 

THAT  M0NA8TEBT  IN   WALES* 

• 

TJnivebsis  sancte  matris  ecclesie  filiis  ad  quos  presens  scriptum 
peryenerit,Galfrida8,  divinapermissione  Meneyensis  Episcopus, 
salntem  et  benediccionem.  Universitati  yestre  notum  facimus 
qnod  no8,  ad  petitionem  dilectorum  fratrum  nostrorum  Abbatis 
et  monachorum  sancti  Petri  Gloucestr',  attendentes  eorum 
honestatem  et  religionem,in8pectis  eciam  cartis  donatorum  suo- 
rum  et  confirmatorum,  ex  dono  scilicet  Bemardi  de  noyo  mer- 
cato,  et  confirmacione  Rogeri  Comitis,  et  Walter!  de  Hereford', 
ecclesiam  sancti  Kenedri  in  yilla  de  Glasbr'^  cum  omnibus  oyen- 
cionibus  {$ic)  et  oblationibus,  terns  et  decimis,  et  omnibus  ad 

1  Glasbury  is  a  parish  in  Brecknocksbire,  on  the  Wye,  about  four 
miles  from  Hay,  on  the  road  to  Brecon.  St.  Cynider  of  Olasbury  is 
said  to  haye  been  a  grandson  of  Brychan  of  Brecknock,  as  stated  in 
his  life  (Bees'  Camhro- British  Saints,  p.  604).  He  was  probably  the 
ecclesiastic  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  St,  Cadoc,  and  there  named 
Eeneder.  {Ihid.,  p.  340.)  The  confirmation  charter  of  Stephen,  a.d. 
1138,  makes  mention  of  "Olasberiam  apud  Brechennio,  cum  terris  et 
silyis,"  etc.     {Mon.  Angl,,  i,  p.  551.) 
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eftm  pertinentibus  ex  utraque  parte  Waie^tam  de  dominico  quam 
•de  vUenagio ;  et  insuper  ex  dono  Ricardi  de  Clifford'  decimam 
de  omnibus  assartis  factis  vel  faciendis  de  dominico  de  Glasbr^ 
et  totam  decimam  molendinorum  et  anguillarum;  ex  dono 
autem  Badulfi  de  6ufibrd%  et  confirmacione  Milonis  le  Brut, 
totam  decimam  dominii  de  Piperton'^  cum  decima  totius  vilena- 
gii  ejusdem  ville,  et  cum  omnibus  aliis  rebus  de  quibus  decime 
dari  debent^  et  capellam  ejusdem  ville,  cum  omnibus  oblatio- 
nibus  et  consuetudinibus  que  matrici  ecclesie  de  Glasbr'  paro- 
chiali  jure  debentur.  Item  ex  dono  Milonis  le  Brut  duodecim 
acras  terre  quas  dedit  predictus  Milo  le  Brut  ad  celebrand' 
divina  ter  in  septimana  in  capella  ibidem,  per  provisionem  pre- 
centoris  Gloucestr'  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit ;  et  tres  solidos  per- 
cipiendos  a  priore  et  monachis  de  Brech'  pro  parrochia  de  Me- 
nelioch  (?),  et  quatuor  solidos  percipiendos  a  priore  et  monachis 
de  Clifford'  pro  decimis  et  oblationibus  parrochie  de  Forthamal 
Fonticbael,^  sicut  in  transaccionibus  hinc  inde  factis  continetur. 
Item  duas  partes  decimarum  bladi  de  dominico  de  Talgard^^  et 
medietatem  omnium  minutarum  decimarum,  solo  feno  excepto 
quod  ecclesia  percipit.  Ex  dono  Bogeri  Comitis  unam  virga- 
tam  terre  in  eadem  yilla,  et  medietatem  omnium  decimarum 
provenientium  de  foresta  de  Werfinan,  et  totam  decimam  vena- 
tionis  ubicumque  capta  fuerit  in  predicta  foresta,  et  decimam 
de  omnibus  assartis  factis  vel  faciendis  de  dominico  de  Talgard'; 
et  decimam  dominii  de  Brekenoc,  illius  scilicet  terre  que  dici- 
tur  Wencorf,  et  totam  decimam  anguillarum  absque  alicujus 
participatione,  scilicet  de  mara,  quatuor  eciam  solidos,  et  unum 
porcum  pinguem,  sive  duodecim  denarios  pro  porco,  quos  filii 
Seissil  Bras  pro  melle  annuatim  reddunt.  Item  confirmamus 
duas  partes  decime  tocius  dominii  de  Lanmeys  ultra  Uscam 
infra  limites  Ecclesie  de  Lanmeys,^  scilicet  bladi  et  omnium  de 
quibus  decime  debent  dari ;  de  quibus  decimis  lis  aliquando 

*  The  endowment  charter  of  Henry  VIII,  by  which  the  possessions 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Gloucester,  were  granted  to  John  Wake- 
man,  the  first  bishop,  includes,  ''totam  illam  capellam  nostram  de 
Piperton  in  comitatu  nostro  Hereford."  {Mon,  AngL,  i,  p.  657.)  The 
place  is  now  called  Piperton  Chapel,  near  the  road  from  Brecon  to 
Hay,  and  adjoining  Qlasbury. 

*  This  name  should  possibly  be  read  Pontithael.  There  is  a  village 
called  Pont  Ithel  on  the  banks  of  the  Llyfni,  about  five  miles  from 
Hay,  on  the  road  from  Brecon. 

'  Talgarth,  a  parish  nine  miles  from  Brecon,  on  the  north-east. 

*  Probably  Llanvaes,  the  suburb  of  Brecon  on  the  south,  beyond 
the  bridge  over  the  Usk.  Here  is  the  Dominican  house,  afterwards 
called  Christ's  College. 
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mota  fuit  et  contraversia  inter  monasteriuni  sancti  Petri  Gloa^ 
cestr'  et  Johannem  tunc  capellanum  de  Lanmeys,  coram  yene^ 
rabili  magistro  domino  Roberto  tunc  Herefordensi  Episeopo, 
cui  causa  delegata  fuit  a  domino  papa,  et  possessio  dicte  deeim^ 
die  jure  Abbati  et  monachis  Gloucestr'  adjudicata ;  ita  tamen 
quod  dictus  Johannes  capellanus  in  yita  sua  dictas  decimas  pos* 
sideret,  sub  annua  pensione  duodecim  denariorum  monachis 
Gloucestr'  infra  octayas  natalis  domini  apud  Glasbur',  dum  yix- 
erit,  solvendorum,  pro  decima  de  Lanmeys  supradicta^  et  post 
obitum  ejus  memorata  decima  ad  prefatos  monachos  absque  ali» 
cujus  contradictione  libere  reyerteretur.  Item  totam  decimam 
tocius  occisionis  dominii  de  castello  de  Brekenoc  a  f(«to  sancti 
Michaelis  usque  ad  Natale  Domini,  siye  sit  ex  proprio  siye  eig 
empto,  seu  quolibet  alio  modo  adquisita  fuerit.  Item  decimam 
tocius  yenationis  tocius  anni  ubicunique  capta  fuerit  in  terra 
dominii  de  Brekenoc,  infra  forestam  yel  extra,  et  decimam  mel- 
lis ;  item  medietatem  omnium  proyentuum  ecclesiasticorum 
proyenientium  ex  foreeta  de  Brekenoc.  Item  confirmamus  eis 
medietatem  ecclesie  de  Deyannoc  cum  capellis,^  et  decimis  ad 
eandem  ecclesiam  pertinentibus,  dictis  monachis,  quoad  omnes 
decimas  que  dari  debent  ecclesie,  scilicet  bladi,  feni,  petorum, 
agnorum,  yitulorum,  porcellorum,  pannagii,  caseorum,  lane  et 
lini,  et  medietatem  decime  herbagii  yel  ejus  precii  de  tota 
predicta  foresta,  et  omnium  aliarum  rerum  de  quibus  decime 
dari  debent.  Item  ex  dono  Radulphi  de  Baskeyill'  duos  solidos 
et  unum  salmonem  annuatim.  Item  ex  dono  Bernardi  de  noyo 
mercato  libertatem  eundi  ac  redeundi,  yendendi  et  emendi,  et 
quietanciam  ab  omni  theloneo  et  consuetudine,  per  totam  terram 
de  Brekenoc,  hominibus  predictorum  monachorum  et  rebus 
eorum.  Omnes  eciam  composiciones  inter  predictos  monachos 
et  alios,  tam  religiosos  quam  seculares  siye  ecclesiasticas  per- 
sonas,  amicabiliter  factas,  ratas  habemus,  et  eas  episcopali  auto- 
ritate  confirmamus.  Omnes  igitur  prefatas  possession es  predic- 
torum monachorum,  et  res  tam  mobiles  quam  immobiles,  cum 
libertatibus  ad  easdem  pertinentibus,  in  episcopatu  Meneyensi 
constitutas,  sub  proteccione  Dei  et  Sancti  Dayid,  et  nostra,  sus- 
cepimus,  sub  interminacione  excommunicationis,  districte  inhi- 
bentes  ne  quis  in  aliquo  molestiam  aut  grayamen,  dampnum  aut 
injuriam  eis  inde  presumat  inferre.  Que  omnia,  ne  processu 
temporis  yaleant  infirmari,  aut  in  obUyionem  deduci,  presenti 
scripto  sigillo  nostro  munito  duximus  roborare.  Hiis  testibus, 
Osbemo  tunc  capellano  nostro  canonico  Lanton',  Johanne  priore 

^  Devynnock,  or  Devynoc,  Brecknockshire,  a  parish  situated  about 
nine  miles  west  of  Brecon. 
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de  Brekenoc,  Mwistro  Waiitero  precentore  aostio,  Canigaoo 
capellaao,  DaTid  ie  Ian  Du,  et  miutU  aliie. 

[Seal  of  dark  green  vax  appended  by  a  parchment  label.] 


The  foregoing  document  is  preaerred  in  the  Chapter 
Library  at  Qloucester,  in  one  of  the  volumes  recently 
bound  up,  and  entitled  Seala  and  Deeds.  They  contain 
miscellaneous  evidences  connected  with  the  possessions 
and  history  of  St.  Peter's  Abbey  at  Gloucester.  Among 
these  I  noticed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Axchteological  Institute  in  that  city,  the  confirmation 
charter  here  printed  from  a  transcript  which  I  was  per- 
mitted to  make,  in  the  hope  that  the  document  may 
prove  of  some  interest  to  the  Cambrian  archeeologist  I 
regret  that,  through  want  of  local  knowledge,  1  have 
been  unable  to  identify  many  places  therein  mentioned, 
but  they  will  doubtless  be  well  known  to  the  Breck- 
nockshire antiquary.     Geoffrey  de  Hennelawe,  Bishop 
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of  St.  David's,  by  whom  this  confirmation  was  granted 
to  the  Abbot  and  monastery  of  Gloucester,  succeeded 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  on  his  resignation  in  1203.  That 
learned  ecclesiastic,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  elected 
bishop  in  June  1199,  but  the  royal  assent  being  with- 
held, he  was  not  consecrated.  Geoffrey  had  previously 
been  Prior  of  Llanthony.  He  died  in  1214.  The  seal 
and  counterseal  here  given  are  not  without  interest.  It 
is  unusual  to  find  the  figure  of  a  bishop  thus  repeated, 
with  nearly  the  same  legend,  moreover,  upon  both, 
namely,  +  gavfbidvs  :  dei  :  gbacia  :  menevensis  :  epis-* 
copvs,  upon  the  larger  seal ;  and  +  gavfbidvs  :  siTene*^ 
vemsis  :  EPiscoPvs,  upon  the  smaller  seal,  or  seoretum. 
On  both  the  prelate  appears  in  full  pontificals,  the  right 
hand  raised  in  benediction,  whilst  the  left  grasps  the 
pastoral  staff.  The  chasuble  is,  on  the  former  seal, 
decorated  with  a  broad  parura  or  orfray,  which  passes 
over  the  shoulders,  and  falls  in  front  like  a  pallium^  and 
is  enriched  with  a  large  circular  ornament  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  morse.  This,  which  is  not  of  very 
usual  occurrence,  may  have  been  intended  to  represent 
the  rationale. 

Albeet  Way. 
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LLANDDERFEL,  MERIONETHSHIRE : 

PAROCHIALIA, 

RELIQIOUS   HOUSES   OR   CHAPELS. 

The  Tycerrig  religious  house, — It  is  said  by  tradition  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  old  chapel  or  priory  at  Tycerrig,^  which  is 
situated  about  fifty  yards  north-west  by  west  of  the  church.  It 
belonged  probably  to  the  Dominican  friars.  It  was  incrusted 
in  many  places  with  beautifully  carved  oak,  and  was  called 
**  Tycerriff"  {stone  house)  in  opposition  to  the  then  mud  cottages 
of  the  village  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  After  its 
desertion  by  the  friars  it  was  converted  into  a  barn  and  a  farm- 
house, which  were  pulled  down  about  six  years  ago,  owing  to 
their  ruinous  condition,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Ward  the  pro- 
prietor, upon  whose  site  he  built  a  small  but  an  elegant  cottage.' 
In  ploughing  the  field  between  St.  Dervel's  well  and  Tycerrig 
a  few  years  ago,  several  earthen  pipes  were  discovered,  by 
means  of  which  the  water  of  the  well  was  conducted  into  a  large 
reservoir  in  the  parlour  of  the  priory,  which  was  discovered 
when  the  house  was  pulled  down. 

The  Henblas  religious  house, — It  is  also  handed  down  that 
there  was  a  small  monastery  here,  or  a  family  chapel,  at  Hen- 
blas. There  is  in  the  barn,  in  good  state  of  preservation,  a  screen 
made  of  oak,  after  the  model  of  the  one  in  the  church.  Traces 
of  an  eastern  window  can  be  seen  in  the  wall. 

The  Crogen  religious  house. — It  is  said  that  there  was  another 
religious  house  at  Crogen,  which  was  pulled  down  by  the  late 
Belle  Lloyd,  Esq.,  who  used  the  materials  of  it  to  build  Tyddyn- 
Uan,  Llandrillo.  The  window  of  the  monastery,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  "  family  chapel"  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Crogen  (?). 

The  Bwlch  Oameddog  Chapel. — There  was  another  chapel 
at  Bwlch  Garneddog,  now  called  Tuhwnt-ir-fibrdd.  Mr. 
Edward  Lhuyd  says,  "at  Bwlch  Garnedog  there  was,  as 
they  say,  an  old  chapel."  The  site  is  still  pointed  out.  A  jug 
containing  money  made  of  leather,  was  found  near  the  place 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  presented  by  the  tenant  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Jones,  at  that  time  Rector  of  this  parish,  and  afterwards 

^  There  u  <<  Ty-oerrig"  at  Llandrillo.  It  is  said  that  Dd.  ap  leT&n  at> 
Einion  lived  at  Kogniarth,  Llandrillo,  who  slew  the  Sheriff  at  Llandrillo.  It 
belonged  lately  to  Sir  R.  W.  Vaughan,  but  at  that  time  to  Salusbuiy  of  Rug. 

»  This  cottage  is  now  (1868)  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Pamplin 
of  Soho,  London. 
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Rector  of  Barmouth.  The  tenant  had  the  idea^  if  he  were  to 
try  to  cultivate  that  plot  of  ground^  he  would  be  prevented  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  he  supposed  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  angry  spirits  of  the  dead. 

LlatDT-y-Bettwa  Church. — Within  Llanvawr  parish,  yet  on 
the  borders  of  this,  there  is,  in  a  field  belonging  to  Llawr-y- 
Bettws  Isaf,  a  site  of  an  old  church  called  **  Bettws,"  where  a 
good  crop  of  corn  ^  is  now  often  obtained.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  Lloyds  of  Gwern-y-Brychdwn  was  the  last  minister,  and 
that  a  field  was  granted  to  him  by  his  father,  called  ''  Erw 
Llwyd"*  (Lloyd's  acre),  locally  situated  in,  and  surrounded  by, 
the  late  Sir  R.  W.  Vaughan's  property,  but  owned  by  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn  (whose  original  stock,  on  a  mother's  side,  was  the  Lloyds 
of  Gwern-y-Brychdwn).  There  is  a  small  field  near  it  called 
"  Erw  Geiniog"  (the  penny  acre),  which  was  probably  let  by 
the  ancestors  of  Sir  R.  W.  Yaughan,  Bart.,  to  the  minister  for 
the  nominal  sum  of  one  penny  a  year  of  rent,  in  order  to  make 
good  the  right  of  property.^  It  is  said  that  it  was  first  built  (as 
well  as  other  places  bearing  the  name  of  *^Bettws")  about  the 
commencement  of  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  and. was  first  esta- 
blished for  some  purposes  connected  with  them ;  when  the  Rec- 
tor of  Llandderfel  granted  the  great  tithes  of  the  township  of 
Nanifriary  and  the  Rector  of  Llanvawr  those  of  the  township 
of  Llator-f/'BetiwSy  for  the  stipport  of  the  minister  officiating  in 
it.  But  ever  since  its  demolition  (which  must  have  taken  place 
before  1598,  as  the  Registers  of  Llandderfel  contain  no  notice 
ot  it),the  great  tithes  of  both  townships  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  vicarage  and  rectory  of  Llanvawr,  although  the  former 
is  locally  situated  in,  and  belongs  to,  the  parish  of  Llandderfel, 
It  is  said  that  the  minister  lived  at  "  Tycerig**  Llawr-y-Bettws. 

Bryn  Pader^^  or  the  hordes  Prayer*8  Hill,  partly  in  this 
and  partly  in  Llanvawr  parish,  is  so  called  from  a  custom  the 
old  people  had  of  assembling  there,  some  every  morning  and 
evening,  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  (bowing  towards  the  church 
of  Llanvawr),  and  to  drink  out  of  some  holy  well  not  remote 
from  the  place. 


^  *'  Seges  ubi  ecclesia  full." 

■  "*  Bettw»-y-Coed."  Tre  Bdegwn  belonging  to  Llanvawr.  "  By  Cappel 
gynt  mewn  man  a  elwir  Erw  *r  Oapel.'*    (Ed.  Lhuyd,  circ.  1660.) 

*  The  brook  that  flows  from  Bethel  to  Dwyryd  (of  which  the  English  term 
*«  Druid"  is  here  a  corruption)  is  called  «  Nantfriar"  (the  friar's  brook),  aftw 
which  the  township  is  named ;  which  probably  shews  that  "Llawr-y-Bettws" 
was  a  place  of  importance  many  centuries  ago. 

*  "  Bryn-y-Pader,  arvervnt  gynt  ddywedyd  i  Pader  pan  dhvent  gynta  i 
olwg  yr  eglwys."    (Ed.  Lhuyd,  18C0.) 
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OLD    MANSIONS. 


Tyddyn-Ineo, — So  called,  according  to  *eome,  from  Tyddyn- 
un-cae**  (a  tenement  of  one  field) ;  according  to  others,  from 

Inigo"  (Jones),  because  he  lived  there  whilst  superintending 
the  construction  of  Llawrcilan  bridge,  which  is  very  impro- 
bable. Perhaps  the  plans  of  the  bridge  were  obtained  j&om 
him,  as  it  is  exactly  after  the  same  model  as  Llanrwst  bridge, 
which  he  erected. 

Owem-y-Brychdion. — This  old  seat  of  the  ancestors  of  Sir 
W.  W.  Wynn  is  situated  in  Tre  Nantfriar ;  since  converted 
into  a  farmhouse.  About  1580,  William  Wynn,  Esq.,  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Gwydyr,  married  Jane,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Gwem-y-Brychdwn,  from 
whom,  in  a  direct  line,  the  present  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn  is  de- 
scended. In  the  fifteenth  century  it  must  have  been  a  great 
place  of  note,  for  in  the  81st  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  (1458) 
one  of  the  inquisitions  or  sessions  for  the  county  of  Merioneth 
was  held  here.     The  original  roll  runs  thus  : 

**  Coram  Rinaldo  de  Broghdon,  maior  de  Broghdon  q.  d.  (qui 
dicunt)  super  sacramenta  Rinaldi  de  Broghdon,  Gefire  Brogh- 
don, Thome  Broghdon,  Lewis  Broghdon,  Morus  Broughdon,^ 
Thome  Dove,  Hugh  Johnstone,  Vivian  Rulston,  Thome  Hol- 
land, John  Holland,  Gregory  Broughdon,  qui  dicunt  quod 
Owen  ap  David  ap  Llewellin,  Gent.,  de  dominio  Denbigh, 
nuper  de  Penyved,*  Howell  ap  David  ap  Llewellin,  Gent., 
de  eadem,  Gronw  ap  David  ap  Llewellin  ap  Owen,  furat  {sic) 
quatuor  boves  de  bonis  Llewellin  ap  Dio  ap  David  ap  Einion, 
tenentis  domini  comoti  de  Penlhyn,  David  ap  Tudor  ap  Joan 
ap  Ithel  garcio  de  Llangwm  de  dominio  de  Denbigh  fura^  (jsic) 
de  bonis  leuan  ap  Meredith  de  Nanlleidiog,  Yoman,'  et  quod 
Rhys  ap  leuan  ap  Howell  garcio  Deio  ap  Jorwerth  ap  Bleddyn 

farcio  et  leuan  ap  Llewellin  ap  Thomas,  garcio,  furat  {sic)  bona 
[ouell  Tudyr  o  Hant^  tenentis  domini  regis,  et  ap  Llewellin 

1  One  may  think  here  that  there  were  three  brothers  amonff  the  juiy, 
which  was  not  the  case.  Doubtless  Broughton,  or  '*  Gwem-y-brydidwn"  was 
a  Tillage  this  time.  It  has  been  a  prevailing  custom  amongst  the  Welsh, 
from  time  immemorial,  to  be  nominated  after  their  places  of  residence. 

'  Penyyed  is  near  Pontyglyndiphwys.  It  is  said  by  the  common  people 
that  Owain  Llawgoch  (the  red  or  bloody-handed  Owain),  who  accompanied 
Jasper  Tudor  and  Dai  Llwyd  Cwmbychan,  near  Dolgelley  (ancestor  of  Miss 
Apffharad  Lloyd  of  Tynrhyl,  whose  sword  she  has),  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  was  born  near  Gwemybrychdwn,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  battles  were  fought  between  Qwemybrychdwn  and  Pont- 
yglyn.  There  is  Llwyn  Sant  there  (the  place  of  refuge  of  the  friars,  etc.). 
Nanlleidiog  is  a  township  belonging  to  LUuTawr. 

*  Probably  Holland. 
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ap  Tudyr  de  Ciltalgarth^  cepit  bona  Grono  ap  Tudyr  ap 
Grono." 

There  was  a  famous  old  mill  then  belonging  to  the  comot.  of 
Gwemybrychdwn  (the  vestiges  of  which  still  remain)  called 
"  Melin  Benllyn"  (the  Penllyn  mill). 

'  Crogen^  has  been  a  place  of  great  note.  It  was  probably^  in 
1190^  one  of  the  seats  of  O wain  Brogyntyn,  as  he  was  Lord  of 
Dinmael  and  Edeymion.  He  had,  by  Maredd  his  wife,  a  son 
called  Griffith  (a.d.  1200),  who  succeeded  him  to'Aa/^Edeyr- 
nion,  and  who  very  probably  occupied  Crogen,  as  n'om  him 
deriyed, — 1,  the  Barons  of  Crogen  and  Branas  ;  2,  the  Barons 
of  Hendwr ;  3,  Bleddyn,  Lord  of  Dinmael,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Lords  of  Bug  in  Edeyrnion.  Griffith  ap  Rhys  (ap  Edryd  ap 
Nathan  ap  lorwerth  ap  lapheth  ap  Kardwedd  ap  Marchudd 
ap  Cynan,  founder,  in  847^  of  the  eighth  noble  tribe  of  North 
Wales)  of  Crogen  in  Edeyrnion,  and  Branas,  the  fourth  Baron 
of  Crogen,  married  Agnes  daughter  of  HoweU  ap  Griffith,  Lord 
of  Rhos  and  Rhuvionawg.  Rhys  ap  levan.  Baron  of  Crogen . 
in  Edeyrnion,  was  the  ancestor  of  many  noble  families :  the 
Hugheses  of  Gwerelas,  the  Hendwrs,  the  Lloyds  of  Crogen, 
Paley,  Lloyds  of  Mostyn,  Lloyds  of  Diserth,  Poghes  of  Cefh- 
y-Gartheg,  Conways  of  Bryneuryn,  Conways  of  Nant  and 
Bodrhyddan,  Conways  of  Dolycrethan,  Wynnes  of  Glynllifon, 
Yaughan  of  Rug,  etc.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  a  direct 
descendant  from  lorwerth  Drwyndwn,  was  the  proprietor  of 
Crogen  in  1697.  He  married,  first,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Wynn  of  Gwydyr,  Bart. ;  succeeded  his  father  as 
Lord  Lindsey,  in  1701 ;  was  in  1706  advanced  to  the  Marqui- 
sate  of  Lindsey;  and  was  created,  in  1715,  Duke  of  Ancaster 
and  Kesteven.  A  plot  of  ground  near  Llandderfel  bridge  is 
now  called  the  "  Duke's  Acre**  or  field,  after  him. 

^  Llanfftwr. 

'  Some  maintain  that'' Crogen"  is  another  form  of ''craven"  (a  shell),  on 
aooount  of  its  appearing  like  a  shell  on  the  shore,  when  it  is  almost  sur- 
rounded hy  the  oyerflooding  of  the  Dee.  A  Welsh  poet  in  this  neighbour- 
hood was  of  this  opinion  when  he  composed  the  following  : 

''  Crogen  gynt  meddynt  i  mi — yr  henwyd 
'Nol'r  hanes  sydd  i  ni 
Gran  yr  afon  ffirwjthlon  ffri 
Donog  sy  gaer  am  dani." 

Others  say  it  is  derived  from ''  crogi"  (to  hangV  yid.  Powell's  Hisi.  of  WaUs^ 
under  Owain  Gwynedd.  Others  from  "  grog"  (a  gill).  It  has  been  said  that 
there  was  formerly  a  monastic  house  at  Crogen.  It  may  be  therefore  deriyed 
from  ''cr6g"  (the  cross),  an  edifice  bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross, — akin  to 
"  Yalle  Onicis  Abbey."  Yorke  says  that  Biyny-C^grtm,  near  Dinmael  near 
Landderfel,  was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  place  where 
malefactors  were  hung. 
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Oarthltoyd  was^  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  seat  of  a  county 
family  of  the  name  of  Watkins.  In  1619,  Mr.  Meurick,  the 
heir  of  Ucheldref,  hear  Corwen,  married  Grace,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Cadwalladr  Watkin,  Esq.,  of  Garthlwyd.  He  was 
High  Sheriff  for  Merionethshire  in  1633 ;  and  his  signature, 
with  that  of  W.  Wynn,  Esq.,  of  Gwernybrychdwn,  is  attached 
to  the  Bulkeley  MS.,  praying  Charles  I  to  allow  free  trade,  etc., 
in  Merionethshire. 

B.  Jennings. 


The  Eabl  of  Cawdob.— Our  Association,  as  well  as  the  whole 
Principality,  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Cawdor,  who  expired  at  Stackpole  Court  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1860,  being  the  eve  of  the  completion  of  his  70th  year. 

The  graceful  courtesy  and  ability  with  which  his  Lordship  presided 
at  the  Association's  meeting  at  Tenby  in  1851,  and  the  cordiality  and 
vigour  with  which  he  brought  the  various  acquirements  of  his  culti- 
vated mind  to  bear  upon  the  many  objects  of  interest  which  presented 
themselves  on  that  occasion,  and  at  the  meeting  held  at  Llandilo, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Dynevor,  in  1855,  will  long  be  grate- 
fully remembered. 

Those  persons  who  live  in,  or  may  visit,  Pembrokeshire,  and 
Carmarthenshire,  will  there  find  enduring  monuments  of  the  deceased 
nobleman's  munificence  and  taste  in  the  numerous  churches  which 
he  has  rebuilt,  or  restored ;  while  the  care  bestowed  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  various  remains  of  military  architecture,  which  adorn 
almost  every  corner  of  his  extensive  possessions  in  the  latter  county, 
affords  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the 
responsibilities  attendant  on  property  and  exalted  station. 

But  it  is  not  as  an  archeeologi&t  only,  or  chiefly,  that  the  late 
Lord  Cawdor's  countrymen  will  honour  his  memory.  '  An  anxious 
desire  to  improve,  in  every  respect,  the  condition  of  the  Principality 
of  Wales,'  was  the  ever  present  motive  of  his  life;  and  no  public 
measure  calculated  to  contribute  to  that  end  has  been  brought 
forward  during  the  last  forty  years,  which  has  not  received  his  most 
efficient  help.  Among  these  we  will  only  mention  two.  First,  those 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  1830,  by  which  the  twelve  counties  of  Wales 
and  the  county  palatine  of  Chester  were  admitted  within  the  pale  of 
the  English  Judicature,  and  the  Courts  of  Great  Session  abolished. 
Second,  the  South  Wales  Highway  Act.  How  ably  and  perseveringly 
Lord  Cawdor  advocated  the  former  measure  may  be  seen  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst  [Ridgway,  1828],  in  an  early  page  of  which  Uie 
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words  we  have  quoted  above  will  be  found.  Of  the  second  enactmesi 
mentioned,  we  will  only  say  that,  as  amended  last  year,  it  will  pro- 
bably prove  a  model  for  a  similar  measure  to  embrace  North  Wales 
and  England. 

Of  the  deceased  nobleman,  as  a  landlord,  a  neighbour,  and  a  pro- 
moter of  the  ed location  of  the  poor,  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak ; 
but  we  know  that  the  remembrance  of  his  many  private  virtues  will 
ever  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  those,  who  lived  within  the  sphera 
of  tbeir  influence. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  ancestry  of  the  family  is  given  in  Mr. 
Innes's  Book  of  the  Thanes  of  Cawdor,  lately  presented  to  the  Spald- 
ing Club.  This  volume  is  a  valuable  -  contribution  towards  illus- 
trating the  manner  of  life,  domestic  habits,  and  progress  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  during  a  considerable  portion  of  their  history.  It  con- 
tains a  selection  of  original  documents,  dated  from  1236  to  1716. 
In  1689  the  eldest  son  of  the  then  Thane  married  the  heiress  of 
Stackpole.  Among  the  perspnal  histories  of  his  predecessors,  not  the 
least  interesting  seems  to  be  that  of  Muriel,  heiress  of  Cawdor,  who, 
by  marriage  conveyed  her  Thanedom,  in  1510,  to  Sir  John  Campbell, 
a  younger  son  of  Archibald,  second  Earl  of  Argyll. 
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The  next  Meeting  will  take  place  at  Swansey,  on  Monday^ 
August  26th;  in  this  year^  and  will  last  throughout  the  week. 

H.  HussEY  YiviAN;  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Glamorganshire^  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Association  for  the  year  begin- 
ning at  that  date. 

Members,  intending  to  read  or  communicate  papers  on  that 
occasion,  are  requested  to  give  as  early  information  as  possible 
to  the  General  or  Local  Secretaries  ;  and  no  papers  can  be  pro- 
duced before  the  Association  without  formal  notice  preyiously 
given  to  the  officers  named  above. 

Further  particulars  will  be  announced  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while members  are  referred  to  the  Local  Secretaries  for  Glamor- 
ganshire ;  G.  Grant  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ;  M.  Moggridob, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Swansey;  and  Rev.  J.  Griffith,  M.A  ,  Rec- 
tory, Merthyr  Tydfil. 
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Correspontrence* 


ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    WELSH. 

TO  THB  EDITOR   OF  THE  ABOH.    CAMS. 

Sir, — ^The  object  of  my  fonner  commanication  was  to  show  that 
the  Welsh  are  the  veritable  descendants  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  who 
fought  against  Csesar,  and  that  their  language  agreed  closely  with 
that  of  the  Ancient  Gauls.  Mr.  Basil  Jones  has  challenged  an  inquiry 
into  the  theory  of  the  Cymry  not  being  the  first  colonizers  of  Britain, 
and  of  which  he  is  the  able  advocate.  Edward  Llwyd  was  the  first 
who  maintained  that  the  Gaels  preceded  the  Cymry  in  Wales ;  and 
he  founded  his  opinion  on  what  he  considered  the  exclusively  Gaelic 
names  of  places.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  Gaels  had  been  the  original 
inhabitants,  most  of  the  oldest  names,  which  are  those  of  mountains, 
headlands,  seas,  and  rivers,  must  have  been  Gaelic  and  not  Welsh. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact ;  and  1  have  shown  that  every  name 
propounded  by  Llwyd  is  pure  Welsh,  and  what  is  more,  I  cannot  find 
one  real  Irish  name  in  the  whole  of  North  Wales.  Llwyd  has  been 
the  cause  of  so  many  ethnographers  being  led  astray.  Mr.  Basil 
Jones  has  founded  another  argument  on  the  circumstance  of  so  many 
places  being  called  after  the  Qwyddyl  in  Wales,  but  this  does  not  at  aU 
prove  that  the  Gaels  were  the  first  inhabitants.  There  are  numerous 
places  in  Wales  called  after  the  Saeson,  and  with  some  trouble  I 
believe  that  I  could  find  as  many  in  number  as  bear  the  name  of 
Gwyddyl.  The  following  occur  to  me  now :  Bri/n  Saeson,  in  Arvon ; 
Pant  Saeaon,  in  Cardiganshire ;  Pandy-rhiw-Saesony  in  Llanbr3rnmair. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  equally  logical  to  assert  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  Saxons  preceded  the  Cymry  as  that  the  Gwyddyl  did.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  Irish  Gwyddyl  were  interlopers,  and  invaded 
North  Wales  from  Ireland,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans;  and  I 
should  refer  to  Mr.  Basil  Jones's  Essay  for  the  proofs  furnished  by 
the  traditionary  history  of  the  Welsh.  He  has  named  Niebuhr, 
Arnold,  and  the  two  Thierrys  as  supporters  of  his  theory ;  now  the 
four  are  great  men,  and  eminent  historians,  but  upon  this  point  their 
opinions  are  not  of  the  least  value.  Until  I  am  better  advised,  my 
belief  is  that  the  four  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
languages,  and  obtained  their  information  at  second-hand,  probably 
from  Llwyd,  and  consequently  they  were  perfectly  unqualified  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Prichard's  opinion  is  of  much 
greater  value.  I  had  the  honour  of  corresponding  with  him,  and  I 
feel  assured  that,  had  he  lived  to  see  Zeuss's  important  Grammar,  he 
would  have  given  up  the  theory  as  untenable.  From  a  careful  com- 
parison of  all  the  Gaelic  and  Cymric  languages  I  had  arrived  at  the 
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conclusion  that  the  nations  were  more  closely  connected  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  and  the  publication  of  the  early  Welsh  and  Irish 
authorities  by  Zeuss  has  proved  my  view  to  be  the  correct  one.  We 
have  here  philological  proofs  that  the  two  languages  agreed  most 
closely  in  vocabulary ,  grammar  and  idiom,  there  being,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  dialectical  difference  between  them.  Now  these  go  no 
higher  than  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries ;  but  they  must  necessarily 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  some  centuries  previously  the  languages 
were  identical,  and  that  the  early  Gael  and  Cymry,  call  them  by 
any  name  you  please,  were  one  and  the  same  people,  and  consequently 
the  Gael  could  not  have  preceded  the  Cymry  in  Britain.  In  the 
second  part  of  my  Celtic  Dictionary,!  have  formed  parallel  tables  of  all 
the  words  common  to  two  or  more  of  the  six  Celtic  dialects,  so  that 
the  connexion  will  be  immediately  apparent,  and  the  Comparative 
Grammar  will  give  all  the  parallelisms  by  the  side  of  the  Cornish. 
There  is  one  of  the  Erse  dialects,  the  Manx,  which  furnishes  many 
points  of  agreement  with  the  Welsh,  not  to  be  Ibund  im  Irish  or  Gaelic. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  has  yet  published  a  proper 
dictionary  of  the  Manx;  Dr.  Kelly  left  one  in  manuscript,  and  a 
society  has  been  lately  formed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  promises 
to  print  it ;  it  ought  to  be  their  first  work,  as  Cregeen's  is  a  very 
meagre  performance.  The  following  rule  from  Kelly's  Manx  Grammar 
might  have  been  taken  from  a  Welsh  one.  "  Y  in  the  penultima, 
antepenultima,  &c.,  is  pronounced  as  u  in  the  English  turn,  hunt, 
further,  sturdy ;  or  as  %  in  bird,  third ;  as  epyrryd,  ymmyrchagh.  In 
the  ultima,  or  monosyllables,  as  i  in  tin,  skin,  thin,  trim  (except  these 
monosyllables,  y,  ym,  yn,  yys,  ayn,  fnyn,  which  sound  y  as  in  the  penul- 
tima). The  constant  sound  of  y  in  the  penultima,  and  its  ordinary 
sound  in  the  ultima,  are  both  exemplified  m  the  single  word  sundry J^ 
I  will  only  add  that  my  Dictionary  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  the 
copy  can  be  written  out  for  the  printer. 

RoBBBT  Williams,  M.A. 
Rhydycroesau,  Oswestry,  November  29th,  1860. 


RICHARD    II    IN    WALES. 

TO   THE   EDITOB   OF   THE   ABOH.   OAMB. 

Sib, — ^In  your  journal  for  January  1868,  I  suggested,  in  reply  to 
some  remarks  in  a  previous  number,  that  Richard  II  might  have  dis- 
embarked, on  his  return  from  Ireland,  in  North  Wales,  and  not  at 
Milford;  that  the  Barkloughly  Castle  of  Shakespeare  could  be  no 
other  than  Harlech  Castle,— usually  written,  in  the  middle  ages,  Hardd- 
lech,  Hardelaugh,  Hardlough,  etc.  But  a  correspondent,  signing 
himself  "An  Antiquary,"  in  the  number  for  October  1869,  demurs  to 
my  conjecture,  and  cites  the  passage  from  the  Metrical  History  to 
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shew  that  he  landed  at  Milford ;  and  that  the  expression,  au  point  de 
jour^  meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  king  arrived  at  Conway  in  the 
morning,  and  not  at  night. 

A  very  natural  inference  if  the  landingplace  really  was  Milford, — 
good  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Conway,— but  what  does  the  para- 
graph in  question  say  ?    I  translate  the  last  four  lines  word  for  word : 

''  So  rode  the  king  without  making  noise, 
That  at  Conway,  where  there  is  much  slate 
On  the  houses,  he  arrived,  with  scarce  a  pause, 
At  break  of  day.*' 

Creton,  the  author  of  the  Metrical  History,  was  a  French  nobleman, 
a  stranger  to  the  country.  He  had  left  Richard  in  Ireland,  and  accom- 
panied the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  Conway.  What  he  wrote,  was  there- 
fore from  hearsay.  Was  it  likely  that  the  king  would  land  at  the 
southernmost  point  of  Wales,  when  his  object  was  to  join  Salisbury 
at  the  northernmost  point?  Bolingbroke  had  vast  possessions  in 
South  Wales  and  the  Marches,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother, 
Mary  Bohun,  Countess  of  Hereford.  Richard's  great  strength  lay  in 
North  Wales  and  in  Cheshire.  By  running  from  Waterford  or  Wex- 
ford, where  he  is  supposed  to  have  embarked,  straight  into  Cardigan 
Bay,  and  landing  on  the  coast  of  Merionethshire,  he  was  at  once 
within  a  few  hours  march  of  Conway ;  and  he  thus  avoided  the  perils 
of  a  voyage  around  Holyhead,  and  the  danger  and  delay  of  a  long 
march  through  the  whole  length  of  Wales. 

Creton  says  he  landed  at  Milford ;  and  the  old  English  historians, 
HoUinshed  and  Stowe,  have  followed  him.  But  what  say  other  MSS. 
equally  worthy  of  credit  ? 

The  Rev.  J.  Endell  Tyler,  in  commenting  on  the  fall  of  Richard  II, 
in  his  able  work  the  Memoirs  of  Henry  the  Fifth^  has  the  following 
observations,  which  bear  strongly  upon  my  conjectures.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  a  note  to  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii,  p.  430 : 
'*  The  monk  of  Evesham,  whose  work  bears  every  mark  of  being  the 
genuine  production  of  one  who  witnessed  Henry  IV's  expedition  to 
Wales,  records  accurately  what  came  within  his  own  knowledge ;  like 
;  the  author  of  the  Sloane  MS.,  in  this  part  borrowed  from  some  com- 
mon document  (probably  more  than  one),  for  in  some  points  they  vary 
from  each  other  in  a  way  best  reconciled  by  that  supposition.  Thus, 
whilst  the  Sloane  MS.  tells  us  that  Richard  II,  on  his  landing,  came 

■ 

>  Henry  of  Monmouth;  or  Memoirs  of  the  lAfe  and  Character  of  Henry  tJie 
Fifth  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  King  of  England.  Bentley,  1838.  A  work  of 
great  research,  and  extremely  interesting  to  auv  one  curious  about  the  his- 
tory of  Owen  Glyndwr,  whose  character  and  conduct  are  placed  in  an  entirely 
new  and  most  favourable  light  as  regards  bis  absence  from  *'  the  bloody  field 
by  Shrewsbury";  for  he  clearly  shews  that  Hotspur's  rising  was  sudden  and 
unexpected,  and  that  a  few  days  only  before  the  fatal  battle,  Owen  was  in 
the  very  extremity  of  South  Wales,  engaged  in  attempts  to  reduce  the 
enemy's  garrisons,  and  crush  his  powers,  in  those  quarters,  with  a  prospect 
before  him  of  much  similar  employment  in  a  service  of  great  danger  to  him- 
self. 
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to  Cardech,  from  which  he  started  for  Conway,  the  monk  (not  differing 
from  him  in  other  points)  says  that  he  came  to  the  castle  otHertlowli. 
They  both  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  of  making  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury accompany  Richard.  He  had  been  undoubtedly  sent  on  before 
from  Dublin  to  Conway/' 

Cardech  and  Hertlowli  are  one  and  the  same  place,  and  no  other 
than  Harlech, — the  apparent  variation  or  difference  arose,  doubless, 
from  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  pronunciation  of  a  Welsh 
name,  and  the  proper  mode  of  spelling  it,  by  the  authors  of  the  re- 
spective MSS. ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  errors  of  copyists  in  transcribing 
the  MSS.  The  first  word  is  Hardech,  meaning  Harddlech ;  the  secon4y 
Hertlowh,  or  rather  Hertlouch.  The  capital  H  in  the  one  being  mis- 
taken for  C ;  the  final  stroke  of  the  letter  A  at  the  end  of  the  other 
being  converted  into  t :  hence  **  Barkloughly"  in  Shakespeare* s  Life 
and  Death  of  King  Richard  II. 

Harlech,  as  we  all  know,  was  one  of  the  chain  of  fortresses  built  by 
Edward  I.  It  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  sea. 
It  was  connected  with  Caernarvon  and  Conway  by  military  roads 
through  the  ancient  forest  of  Snowdon.  King  Richard's  companions 
were  thirteen,  according  to  Creton :  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  Welsh- 
men well  acquainted  with  the  country ;  and  it  is  said  that  Owen  Glyn- 
dwr  was  of  the  number.  The  distance  between  Harlech  and  Conway 
is  under  forty  miles, — a  journey  easily  accomplished  by  experienced 
horsemen  (and  Richard  was  especially  fond  of  horses)  between  mid- 
night and  sunrise  in  thfi  middle  of  August. 

I  am,  etc.,  Gwilyh  Huohes. 

Margate,  26  Sept.  1860. 


THE    EEV.    JOHN    PARKER,    M,A. 

TO   THE   EDITOB  OF   THE   ABCH.    CAMB. 

Sib, — In  recording  the  removal  of  my  kind-hearted  friend  and 
neighbour,  you  have  spoken  of  him  in  terms,  which  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him,  and  they  are  very  many,  will  heartily  endorse. 
I  think  it  desirable  to  add  a  few  particulars  to  your  notice.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Thomas  N.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Sweeney  Hall,  in  the 
parish  of  Oswestry.  His  health  was  always  delicate,  even  in  his 
youth,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  early  removal  from  Eton.  He 
graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  for  a  short  time  curate  of 
Moreton  Chapel,  near  Oswestry,  where  he  was  renowned  for  his 
charity,  and  attention  to  the  poor,  and  when  he  left  he  was  presented 
with  a  testimonial  of  the  affection  of  his  parishioners.  He  then  became 
rector  of  Llanmerewig,  in  Montgomeryshire,  where  he  continued  until 
1844,  when  he  was  presented,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Donne,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Llanyblodwel,  Salop.  The  church  of  Llanmerewig  was 
greatly  improved,  and  put  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair,  chiefly,  1  believe, 
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at  Mr.  Parker's  expense.  During  his  residence  at  Llanyblodwel,  he 
expended  large  sums  of  money  upon  the  vicarage  and  grounds,  in  re- 
novating and  adorning  a  dilapidated  church  with  consummate  taste ; 
in  erecting  a  beautiful  tower  and  spire,  which  alone  cost  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds;  in  building  a  new  school  and  school-house,  which 
will  afford  to  rising  generations  a  lasting  monument  of  his  noble 
generosity,  and  also  of  his  admirable  skill  and  taste  in  Gothic  archi* 
tecture.  The  total  amount  expended  was  near  £10,000.  His  love 
for  Wales  was  great,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  Llanberis,  that  he 
had  a  relapse,  which  ended  in  his  decease,  August  13,  1860,  at  the 
age  of  60.  He  was  buried  in  Llanyblodwel  churchyard,  and  circum* 
9pice  might  appropriately  be  engraved  on  his  tombstone.  As  his 
eldest  brother  had  died  long  before  his  parents,  Mr.  Parker  succeeded 
to  the  family  estates,  which,  as  he  was  never  married,  have  now  passed 
to  his  sister,  the  lady  of  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  South 
Shropshire.  The  .only  work  of  any  length  that  he  published,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  is  entitled  ''  The  Passengers,"  descriptive  of 
a  tour  through  North  Wales,  which,  as  may  well  be  imagined  from 
his  pen,  is  very  interesting,  and  gives  us  a  photograph  of  his 
admiration  of  Gothic  art.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Cambrian 
Quarterly  Magazine,  in  1849,  and  afterwards  in  an  8vo  volume. 

R.  W. 

Nov.  1,  1860. 

[It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Parker  was  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  an 
admirable  article  on  our  deceased  friend  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  We  envy  the  author  of  that  article  both  his 
feelings  and  his  powers.-*£D.  Arch,  Camb.'] 


WELSH    ANTIQUARIES. 

TO   THE   EDITOB   OF   IHB  ABCH.    CAMB. 

Sib, — I  read  with  interest  part  of  a  treatise  on  the  military  archi- 
tecture of  Wales  in  the  24th  number  of  the  Arch,  Camb.,  p.  294.  It 
is  therefore  not  without  reluctance  that  I  address  you  upon  the  tone, 
as  regards  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  which  pervades  some  portion  of 
that  article. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Norman  knights  were  successful  in  the 
vale  of  Glamorgan,  but  when  the  author  of  the  treatise  writes  that  it 
was  won  by  the  Norman  sword,  it  would  not  have  been  altogether 
unjust  to  have  added  that  the  aid  of  a  powerful  native  chief  contributed 
greatly  to  its  success ;  nor  would  it  have  been  otherwise  than  fair,  in 
addition  to  the  correct  statement,  that  our  mountains  afforded  natural 
defences  to  the  inhabitants,  to  have  given  a  little  credit  to  the  courage 
and  patriotism  of  the  few,  who  so  frequently  resisted  the  invasion  of 
more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  forces ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
unconnected  with  the  subject. 
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But  such  omissions  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  had  not  the 
author  more  prominently  disclosed  his  contempt  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Principality  in  the  following  passage  in  relation  to  church 
towers : — "  They  have  been  described  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Freeman 
with  that  mixture  of  antiquarian  knowledge  and  good  sense,  which 
characterizes  his  writings,  and  which  is  by  no  means  too  common  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  Seyern." 

It  may  be  truly  stated  that  sound  sense  is  not  too  common  on  any 
part  of  the  globe,  but  no  one  who  understands  the  convention  ad  value 
of  language  can  came  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  its  intention, 
in  this  instance,  is  to  convey  to  the  world  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Principality  are  gifted  by  Providence  with  but  a  small,  if  any,  share 
of  sound  sense. 

I  should  be  amongst  the  last  to  raise  an  objection  to  such  an  im- 
putation, if  the  subject  of  the  article  had  been  the  physiology  of  the 
people  during  the  present  century,  and  the  deduction  had  been  based 
upon  undeniable  facts ;  but  there  is  fair  ground  for  complaint  when 
the  organ  of  the  Association  is  made  the  vehicle  of  unfounded  asper- 
sion on  the  intellect  of  a  people,  by  mere  assertion,  without  the 
slightest  evidence  to  support  it ;  and  more  particularly  is  there  reason 
for  complaint,  as  this  assertion  is  gratuitously  thrust  into  an  article 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  mental  qualities  of  the  people,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  in  any  but  a  friendly  spirit  towards  them. 

I  believe  I  am  not  incorrect  in  stating  that,  in  all  parts  in  which 
ihey  have  held  their  annual  meetings,  every  facility  has  been  afforded 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  render  their  researches  successful ; 
what  little  stores  of  the  relics  of  olden  time  are  in  the  possession  of 
those  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  places,  where  those  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  have  been  freely  exposed  to  their  investigation, 
and  they  have  every  where  been  greeted  with  warm  and  cordial  hos- 
pitality ;  if  this  be  true,  it  is  as  little  creditable  to  the  Association  as 
it  is  pleasing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality,  that  they  should  be 
assailed  in  its  organ  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  characterized 
the  gratitude  felt  by  the  great  English  lexicographer  of  the  last 
century  for  the  hospitality  of  Scotland. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  it  may  be  attempted  to  adduce  this  letter  as 
one  proof  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  imputation  of  which  I  com- 
plain ;  but  although  I  have  a  sincere  wish  for  the  Archaologia 
Cambrensis,  as  a  periodical  of  great  antiquarian  value,  I  shall  not 
hesitate,  at  any  time,  to  resist  any  ill-natured  attack— in  this  instance, 
in  my  opinion,  unmerited,  certainly  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  upon 
the  general  character  or  intellect  of  my  countrymen,  which  I  may 
discover  in  its  pages,  or  to  expose  myself  to  the  sneer  or  ridicule ' 
of  the  cosmopolite,  for  that  love  of  my  native  land,  which  1  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yonr  obedient  humble  servant, 

* 

John  Johnes. 
Dolaucothy,  Llandilo,  Oct.  22,  1860. 
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POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY    OF    WALES. 

TO   THB   EDITOB   OP   THE  ABOH.    CAHB. 

Si  By — It  is  not  always  that  archaeological  controversialists  have 
occasion  to  compliment  each  other  on  the  score  of  courtesy  and  for- 
bearance :  and  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to  find  Mr.  Salusbury  Milman 
giving  me  credit  for  doing  no  more  than  appreciate  the  admirable 
tone  and  temper  of  his  able  and  interesting  communications  on  The 
Political  Geography  of  Wales.  I  may,  indeed,  congratulate  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  yourself  in  particular,  on  the  «b9ence  of  acrimony  from 
the  pages  of  our  journal ;  many  important  discussions  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  them ;  many  subjects,  that  might  have  given  rise  to  much 
heat  of  blood,  have  been  treated  of  at  our  annual  meetings ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  our  Association  has  been  enviably  distinguished  by  the 
good  temper  and  logical  fairness  of  its  members ;  and  hence,  as  from 
no  inconsiderable  cause,  has  come  the  great  amount  of  sound  archaeo- 
logical work  which  the  Association  has  effected.  Men  of  science  and 
men  of  truth  can  never  conduct  their  arguments  with  too  much 
courtesy  and  moderation. 

I  wish  that  other  members  could  be  induced  to  consider  and  reply 
to  Mr.  Milman's  arguments  :  possibly  they  may  :  meantime,  without 
any  desire  of  prolonging  a  controversy,  in  which  I  feel  that  I  have 
little  more  to  say,  I  will  trespass  on  your  space  with  the  following 
remarks  in  reply  to  my  opponent's  letter. 

(1.)  The  phrase  in  Mr.  Milman's  paper,  which  I  consider  as  as- 
suming the  solution  of  the  controversy  about  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  Offa's  Dyke,  is  the  following  :  **  The  southern  portion  of  the 
Dyke  accompanies,  and  sometimes  appears  to  coincide  with,  the  lower 
course  of  the  Wye."  Now  the  Dyke  comes  down  upon  the  Wye 
perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  that  river's  course  at  Bridge  Soliers,  in 
Herefordshire,  and  I  believe  that  from  this  point  to  Sedbury  on  the 
Severn,  where  Dr.  Ormerod  fixes  its  extreme  southern  end,  the  de- 
termination of  the  line  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy.  I  know  of 
at  least  three  distinct  opinions  held  by  antiquaries  upon  the  matter, 
and,  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  Milman,  I  cannot  but  remind  members 
that  this  part  of  the  boundary — which  is  of  no  small  importance  with 
regard  to  the  Monmouthshire  question — is  still  open  to  discussion. 
If  ever  our  Association  shall  meet  at  Hereford  (and  may  I  be  par- 
doned for  suggesting  that  this  city  has  certain  claims  upon  us),  this 
determining  of  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Dyke  would  form  an 
appropriate  subject  of  visit  during  the  excursions,  and  of  argument  at 
the  evening  meetings. 

(2.)  Mr.  Milman  says  in  his  letter,  vol.  vi,  p.  329  :  '*  The  four 
shires,  the  Marches  of  Wales,"  were  Salop,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and 
Worcester.  I  do  not  think  that  Gloucestershire  can  be  fairly  called  a 
March  county,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the  authority  on  which  Worces- 
tershire is  here  added  to  the  list ;  but  I  am  writing  without  having 
The  Statutes  at  large  before  me,  and  must  therefore  content  myself  with 
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a  vague  4eniu]Ter.  In  my  own  opinion  there  were  only  three  counties 
which  could  properly  be  called  March  counties,  viz.,  Salop,  Hereford, 
and  Monmouth ;  but  this  is  a  point  of  strict  legal  definition.  It  can- 
not upset  the  wording  of  34  Hen.  VIII,  par.  ii. 

(3.)  Mr.  Milman  admits  that,  as  far  as  the  le^al  part  of  the  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  the  position  assumed,  first  of  all  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Aberystwith,  and  subsequently  by  myself,  is  maintainable ;  and  that 
Wales,  in  a  legal  sense,  consists  only  of  twelve  counties,  and  had  so 
consisted  ever  since  the  passing  of  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII,  a.d.  1542-7. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  the  question  in  this  state,  for  I  have 
asserted  nothing  more.  My  argument  is,  that  legally  Wales  consists 
of  twelve  counties,  and  that  Monmouthshire  is  not  one  of  them. 

(4.)  If,  however,  we  open  the  question  of  what  is  Wales  historically 
and  socially,  then  the  controversy  will  assume  a  totally  different 
aspaet,  and  virill  extend  itself  widely.  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to 
enter  into  such  a  discussion  with  such  a  candid  opponent,  but  I  could 
wish  that  some  member  really  well  acquainted  with  the  local  history 
of  the  Marches  would  first  of  all  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject— 
I  mean  as  fully  as  Mr.  Milman  has  done — and  then  would  join  issue 
with  him  upon  it.  It  must  suffice  for  the  present  if  I  state  my  opinion 
that  "  Historical  Wales"  will  lose  in  area  more  than  it  will  gain,  by 
claiming  Monmouthshire — or  rather  parts  of  that  county  (for  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Mr.  Milman  contends  for  the  whole)  as  included  in  its 
territory. 

(5.)  I  may  here  mention  what  one  of  our  members  stated  to  me 
a  short  time  since,  that  when  lately  conversing  with  a  Welsh  anti- 
quary, well  known  for  the  judicial  position  he  holds  in  the  princi- 
pality, upon  the  subject  of  this  very  controversy,  that  gentlemen  said 
he  considered  the  moot  point  set  at  rest,  because  the  act  34  Henry 
VIII  stated  that  Wales  consisted  of  thirteen  shires,  since  it  contained 
the  words  over  and  besides  the  shire  of  Monmouth,  It  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  refer  anybody  to  the  act,  as  quoted  verbatim  by  myself  in  my 
last  letter,  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  this  opinion,  and  the  looseness 
with  which  bystanders,  even  of  authority,  treat  such  a  question ;  and  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Milman  that  there  is  another  gentle- 
man of  his  acquaintance,  one  of  legal  distinction  in  the  very  county  in 
dispute,  who  is  peculiarly  fitted,  from  his  dispassionate  character  and 
clearness  of  professional  view,  to  handle  a  disputed  point  like  this, 
and  even  to  set  it  at  rest.  He  is  a  member  of  our  Association,  and 
his  opinion  would  be  received  with  great  deference  by  all  his  archceo-* 
logical  brethren.  As  I  hinted  in  my  former  letter,  Mr.  Milman  has 
broached  a  point  upon  which  much  sham  **  patriotism"  may  be 
brought  to  bear — not  in  our  pages — absit  omen  !  But,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  really  and  essentially  one  of  law  and  statutory  history  it  ought  in 
truth  to  be  treated  of  and  decided  by  one  who,  like  himself,  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar — instead  of  by  (with  all  respect  to  other  members) 
only 

An  Antiquaby. 

Dec.  1, 1860. 
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EARLY  BRITISH   CIRCLES. 

TO   THE  EDITOB   OF   THB   ABCH.   GAME. 

SiB, — ^It  is  well  known  that  our  uncultivated  uplands  throughout 
the  Principality,  abound  with  circles  of  various  dimensions  and 
characters.  These  are  usually  formed  of  stones,  of  greater  or  less 
dimensions,  placed  at  intervals  apart,  and  are  sometimes  claimed  as 
Bardic  circles  by  a  certain  school.  They  are  also  found,  not  unfre- 
quently,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  a  low  wall  of  dry  masonry  or  earth. 
In  both  cases  these  circles  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
foundations  of  the  circular  houses,  usually  known  in  Wales  as  Cyttiau. 
Sometimes  both  kinds  of  circle,  namely,  that  formed  of  stones  placed 
at  intervals,  and  that  formed  of  a  low  bank  of  stonework  or  eartbi  are 
united  in  a  single  example,  as  illustrated  by  the  fine  circle  of  Meini- 
hirion,  on  the  Dwygyfylchi  mountain,  visited  by  some  members  of  the 
association  last  August. 

On  comparing  our  Welsh  examples  with  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  now-generally  received  opinion 
of  their  sepulchral  character  is  the  correct  one.  Sometimes  a  circle 
surrounded  a  single  grave,  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  though 
its  enclosure  still  remains.  Sometimes,  especially  if  the  circle  be  of 
larger  dimensions  than  usual,  we  find  that  several  interments  have 
taken  place,  as  illustrated  by  the  discovery  made  in  1821  on  the  farm 
of  Llysdu,  by  the  Roman  Road  leading  towards  Dolbenmaen. 

Within  a  circular  space  of  5  yards  in  diameter,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  low  stone  wall,  were  found  ten  urns, 
full  of  bones  and  ashes,  each  having  its  mouth  covered  with  a  small 
slab.  The  urns  were  also  protected  from  external  pressure  by  flat 
stones,  forming  a  kind  of  cistfaen  of  four  sides  to  each  urn.  The 
urns  themselves  had  apparently  been  originally  buried  beneath  the 
ground,  and  were  brought  to  light  by  the  agency  of  the  plough,  no 
suspicion  having  previously  been  entertained  of  their  existence.  If 
one  large  or  several  smaller  tumuli  had  originally  covered  these  urns, 
all  tradition  of  their  existence  had  long  since  been  lost,  and  it  was 
only  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  deposit  that  furnished  the  key  to 
the  intent  and  nature  of  the  circular  enclosure. 

I  believe  the  same  solution  is  the  correct  one  for  the  large  majority 
of  these  circles,  although  no  actual  deposits  may  be  discovered,  as  in 
the  case  of  Llysdu.  The  question  is  one  now  occupying  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  Scottish  antiquaries,  who  have 
already  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  question  that  there  are  even 
some  bold  spirits  of  the  present  day,  who  do  not  despair  of  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  even  the  circles  of  mysterious  Stone- 
henge  form  merely  the  precincts  of  some  unusually  important  cemetery. 

Have  the  facts  of  circular  enclosures  around  primitive  graves  been 
token  sufficiently  into  consideration  as  an  established  rule  ? 

AETOirsirsis. 
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^rcfiaeolosical  Kotes  wXb  ^uttits. 

Qu€Bre  106. — Cremation  of  the  Dead.  On  what  authority  do 
certain  French  archseologiRts  lay  down  the  rule  that  cremation  of  the 
dead  ceased  to  be  practised  before  the  commencement  of  the  third 
century?  If  there  is  any  authority  for  such  a  statement,  to  what 
countries  of  Europe  does  it  apply  ? 

Inyestiqatob. 


Quare  107. — ^White  Stones  in  Geayes.  Some  time  since  it 
was  stated  that  in  a  church  or  a  churchyard  in  Anglesey,  several 
skeletons  were  lately  found  interred,  on  the  breast  of  each  of  which  a 
white  stone  of  the  form  and  size  of  an  egg  was  placed. 

Can  any  gentleman  of  the  island  give  any  infoi-mation  as  to  the 
name  of  the  locality  in  question — the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
discovery — whether  these  interments  appeared  to  be  of  considerable 
antiquity-— or  whether  the  custom  of  placing  these  stones  in  such 
positions  is  a  singular  local  custom  ? 

M.  D. 


Note  57.-*Whitewash.  On  travelling  this  summer  through  South 
Wales  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
whitewashing  not  merely  the  walls  but  the  roofs  of  their  cottages.  On 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  of  this  practice,  I  could  learn  little, 
except  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  one,  and  that  *' Morgan wg  muriau 
gwynion"  are  mentioned  in  Welsh  poetry  of  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century. 

Strutt,  however,  seems  to  give  us  a  much  earlier  authority  for  the 
custom,  in  quoting  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  states  that  the  Britons 
washed  their  houses  with  chalk  (Chronicle  of  England,  p.  254). 

TOUEIST. 


Quare  108. — Painted  Glass.  In  Llangystenin  Church,  near  Con< 
way,  formerly  existed  some  interesting  painted  glass,  presenting 
figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Catharine,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  &c.,  &c. 
Will  any  member,  who  resides  convenient,  have  the  kindness  to  inform 
me,  through  the  pages  of  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  if  this  glass  still 
exists,  and  if  so,  in  what  condition  ? 

A  Membeb. 


Note  58. — Sepulchbal  Chambebs.  During  one  of  the  excur- 
sions at  the  Bangor  meeting  it  was  noticed  that  the  gallery  leading 
to  the  sepulchral  chamber,  on  the  farm  of  Bryncelli,  ran  east  and 
west.     The  same  direction  appears  to  have  been  also  followed  by  the 
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galleries,  which  probably  once  formed  parts  of  the  Plas-newydd 
Cromlechs.  A  third  chamber,  visited  on  the  same  day,  was  in  too 
mutilated  a  condition  to  enable  any  opinion  to  be  formed,  not  only 
of  the  direction  of  a  gallery,  but  even  of  its  existence.  There  are, 
however,  several  other  examples  of  this  kind  existing  in  Anglesey ; 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  if  traces  of  galleries  still 
remain,  and  if  so,  whether  they  follow  the  same  direction,  namely, 
east  and  west?  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  fixed  law  that  every 
sepulchral  chamber  had  a  gallery,  but  there  is  little  doubt  many 
had  such  appendages  which  have  long  since  vanished,  the  stones 
of  which  they  are  composed  being,  from  their  smaller  dimensions, 
more  easily  removed.  When  the  monument  is  not  very  much 
dilapidated,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  whether  such  galleries 
or  passages  have  existed  or  not,  and  when  they  have  existed,  it  is 
important  to  determine  the  direction.  It  would  be  no  less  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  the  same  law  holds  good  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land ;  for  in  the  numerous  examples  remaining  in  France,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  such  is  the  constant  orientation  of  these  passages. 
The  fact  that  the  only  two  opportunities  I  had  of  testing  the  rule 
(on  the  day  of  the  excursion  alluded  to),  confirmed  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  general  rule,  seems  to  me  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
my  drawing  the  attention  of  our  members  to  the  question  in  the 
column  of  Notes  and  Queries. 

An  Excubsionist. 
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Bbecok,  St.  John's  Pbiobt  Chtibgh. — In  our  last  number  we 
announced  that  the  Marquis  Camden  had  undertaken  to  restore  the 
chancel  of  this  venerable  church  at  his  sole  cost,  on  condition  that 
a  sufficient  sum  were  raised  by  public  subscription  to  restore  the 
tower  and  transepts  We  have  now  the  great  satisfaction  of  inform- 
ing our  readers  that  this  generous  offer  has  been  liberally  responded 
to.  A  large  and  influential  public  meeting  was  held  in  Brecon  last 
October,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  where  the  Mar- 
quis Camden  renewed  his  proposal,  and  upwards  of  £1,050  were  sub- 
scribed in  the  room.  Mr.  Gilbert  G.  Scott  stated  at  the  meeting  that 
£2,000  would  be  required  to  restore  the  tower  and  transepts.  More 
than  that  sum  has  already  been  promised,  and  we  understand  that  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  commence  the  works  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  spacious  nave,  however,  with  ite  aisles,  will  still  remain 
to  be  restored,  and  for  this  purpose  an  additional  sum  of  £2,000  will 
be  needed.  A  few  subscriptions,  we  are  informed,  have  already  been 
promised  towards  this  object,  and  as  it  is  a  work  which  appeals 
forcibly  to  all  interested  in  the  faithful  preservation  of  our  national 
monuments,  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  fulfilment.     We  would  call  atten- 
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tion  to  the  circulars  from  the  Vicar  of  Brecon  attached  to  our  present 
number. 


The  Town  Hall,  Hebefobd. — The  ancient  Town  Hall  of  this 
city  has  been  recently  demolished  by  order  of  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion. It  had  once  been  amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  timber  work 
in  England,  but  during  the  last  century  it  had  been  greatly  injured 
in  the  upper  portion,  and  had  thus  lost  much  of  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter: the  lower  portion,  however,  remained  nearly  in  its  original 
condition,  and  (instituted  a  magnificent  open  arcade  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  a  future  number  we  intend  publishing  an  account  of 
this  building  with  illustrations ;  for  the  present  we  content  ourselves 
with  recording  this  perpetration  of  one  of  the  most  stupid  acts  of 
vandalism  which  has  disgraced  any  municipality,  however  Boeotian.  It 
is  said  that  the  materials  were  sold  to  a  contractor  for  £200 :  if  so,  he 
may  easily  realize  a  good  profit  upon  them,  for  they  would  constitute 
the  framework  of  an  admirable  dwelling  house,  and  would  readily 
meet  with  a  discerning  purchaser.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  corpora- 
tion intend  erecting  a  modern  Gothic  clock  tower  on  the  site  of  this 
old  building :  we  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  succeed  in  setting  up 
this  monument  of  their  own  bad  taste  and  want  of  respect  for  the 
architectural  antiquities  of  their  city. 


Bbxtt  t  Ttwysogion;  ob  The  Chbonicle  op  the  Pbinces. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  1  vol. 
large  8yo.     London,  1860. 

In  the  great  volume  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  pub- 
lished by  the  Record  Commissioners  in  1848,  the  '*  Ancient  Chronicle 
of  the  Princes  of  Wales,"  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen,  under' 
the  general  superintendence  of  Mr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  was  printed 
as  far  as  the  year  1066.  The  system,  upon  which  that  invaluable 
volume  was  put  forth,  did  not  admit  of  any  further  portion  being  then 
printed,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  Welsh  antiquaries  :  and  it  is  with  no 
small  pleasure  that  we  now  find,  not  only  this  part  of  the  Chronicle 
reprinted,  but  the  remainder  added  to  it,  thus  giving  to  the  public  the 
whole  of  this  branch  of  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen's  labours. 

In  this,  our  first  notice  of  so  important  a  publication,  we  are  not 
going  to  touch  upon  the  contents  of  the  Chronicle  itself — an  occupa- 
tion for  future  days;  but  we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the 
manner  of  its  being  laid  before  the  learned  world.  This  Chronicle, 
indeed,  in  its  present  form,  added  to  the  other  publications  of  Mr. 
Aneurin  Owen,  the  Annalea  Cambria^  and  the  Law9  of  Howel  Dda 
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(his  improved  edition  of  Wotton's  Leges  Camhriai)  forms  the  true 
basis  of  all  Welsh  history ;  while  the  whole  volume  of  the  Monumenta 
Historicaf  with  the  numerous  historical  publications  now  coming  out 
under  the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  will  at  length  give  us 
sure  and  authentic  bases,  on  which  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  Wales 
and  England. 

Mr.  Petrie,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  this  country,  was  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  the  best  Welsh  antiquary 
of  the  same  epoch.  No  Welsh  archseologist  since  the  days  of 
Edward  Lhwyd  has  appeared  superior  to  Aneurin  Owen.  He  was 
employed  by  the  Record  Commissioners  for  the  Welsh  part  of  their 
labours,  and  he  exhausted  the  subject.  We  look  into  his  reliquim^ 
we  test  his  accuracy,  we  go  over  his  ground :  it  is  all  done,  it  is  all 
correct ;  we  have  all  that  we  want,  as  far  as  the  state  of  archaeolo- 
gical research  extended  at  the  date  of  Aneurin  Owen's  decease.  His 
magnum  opus  is  undoubtedly  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dda :  the  two 
Chronicles,  which  he  edited,  are  but  opuscula :  still  they  are  of  veiy 
great  value,  and  they  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  his  memory.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  old  Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  and  had 
access  to  the  Hengwrt  MSS.,  as  well  as  to  all  other  public  and  private 
libraries  in  Wales,  with  possibly  one  exception  (that  collection  which 
nobody  since  Pennant  has  ever  seen,  we  believe),  and  he  was  allowed 
to  make  transcripts  of  all  the  most  important  MSS.  or  to  collate  them 
at  his  full  leisure.^  Nobody  has  undertaken  such  a  task  since  ;  and 
very  few  have  been  qualified  for  it.  These  transcripts  were  executed 
for  the  Record  Commissioners,  and  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  They  were  at  one  time  lent  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  for  the  use  of  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society,  as  we  learn  by  the  fol- 
lowing official  list : — 

**  List  of  MSS.  collected  by  Mr.  A.  Owen,  delivered  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  Bart  (Chairman  of  the  Society  for  the  Publication  of  Ancient 
Welsh  MSS.),  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

No.  1.  Liber  Landavensis. 

2»  Transcripts  of  Welsh  Chronicles,  860  to  Edward  I,  in  two 
packets  :  one  packet  containing  that  portion  of  the  Chronicle 
which  has  been  printed  in  Mr.  Petrie' s  first  volume  of  the 
Corpus  Historicum. 

3.  Welsh  Chronicle  compiled  in  Owent,  1066  to  1196. 

4.  Welsh  Chronicle  of  John  of  Brechva. 

5.  Genealogies  of  the  Saints. 

6.  Historial  Triads. 

7.  Graves  of  the  Warriors. 

8.  Biography  of  Grufud,  son  of  Cynan.'' 

They  were  again  transcribed  by  Mr.  W.  Rees,  of  Llandovery ;  and 
ultimately  they  were  all  returned  to  the  Record  Office,  except  the 

^  We  refer  to  a  remarkable  letter  of  his  published  in  the  last  volume  of 
our  Journal  (p.  164),  as  deserving  of  special  note  in  connexion  with  this 
review. 
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transcript  of  the  AchauW  Saint,  which  was  stated,  in  1848,  to  be  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Rees,  of  Cascob,  who  needed 
it  to  complete  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  he  afterwards  published 
for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Monumenta  Historica,  there  will  be  found 
a  succinct  and  lucid  statement  of  the  value  of  the  manuscripts  from 
which  the  text  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  was  compiled ;  but  stu- 
dents naturally  wished  for  more  extended  expositions  of  the  views  and 
researches  of  the  learned  editor.  In  the  present  reprint  of  this  Chro- 
nicle, with  the  completing  portion  added,  we  find  at  the  commence- 
ment an  introductory  preface  of  fifty-seven  pages,  full  of  valuable 
information  concerning  the  Chronicle  itself,  and  the  manuscripts  from 
which  it  was  compiled.  On  perusing  the  preface,  however,  two 
things  immediately  struck  us  :  first,  that  the  main  points,  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole,  were  the  same  as  in  the  Monumenta  Historica : 
the  next  was  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen 
were  never  once  alluded  to  throughout  it.  We  then  turned  to  the 
title-page,  and  observed  that  the  volume  purported  to  be  edited  by 
the  Rev.  John  Williams,  M.A.  On  examining  the  body  of  the  work 
we  found,  as  we  hoped,  that  the  text  of  the  groat  volume  and  of 
Aneurin  Owen's  transcripts  had  been  simply  reproduced,  with  a 
trifling  verbal  alteration  in  certain  sentences,  of  which  more  here- 
after: the  translation,  too,  was  identical  with  that  of  Aneurin  Owen: 
still  it  occurred  to  us  as  something  unusual  in  the  practice  of  the 
literary,  still  more  of  the  learned,  world,  that  no  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  labours  of  preceding  authors.  A  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  preface,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  declaration 
we  took  for  granted  was  written  by  the  editor — as,  indeed,  is  usual  in 
most  books— showed  us  that  it  might  be  divided  into  two  parts :  one, 
at  the  commencement,  filling  fourteen  pages  with  an  irrelevant  dis- 
cussion of  the  triads,  and  some  notes  of  little  value ;  and  another, 
which  struck  us  still  more  forcibly  on  this  second  examination,  was 
an  amplification  of  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  Monumenta  His" 
torica — full  of  good  matter,  and  such  as  must  have  been,  in  the  main, 
the  work  of  an  excellent  scholar  and  antiquary.  In  reading  this  por- 
tion it  was  as  though  the  ghost  of  our  deceased  friend,  Aneurin 
Owen,  were  haunting  us  throughout;  still  we  thought  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  been  somewhat  negligent,  or  forgetful,  in 
allowing  a  preface  of  this  kind  to  appear  under  his  sanction,  in  which 
the  labours  of  a  former  officer  of  the  Record  Commission  were  unmen- 
tioned,  and,  in  fact,  ignored.  This  new  preface,  if  it  meant  an}'thing, 
must  be  carried  to  the  credit,  either  of  the  present  editor,  or  of  the 
high  legal  functionary  by  whose  authority  he  had  acted :  still  how 
could  it  be  that  no  acknowledgment  of  the  researches  of  other  men 
should  be  made  in  it  ? 

The  puzzle  was  soon  explained.  On  referring  to  tlie  original  papers 
of  Aneurin  Owen,  we  found  his  preface  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Princes 
all  ready  written  out,  but  never  printed  :  and  to  shew  in  what  degree 
the  preface  of  this  new  edition  is  based  on  this  unpublished  one, 
without  acknowledgment,  we  subjoin  extracts  in  parallel  columns. 
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We  may  previously  mention  that  in  p.  xvi  of  the  preface  the  notice 
there  given  of  Nennius,  and  a  note,  are  taken  textually,  without  any 
reference  or  acknowledgment,  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Monu- 
menta  Historica ;  they  are  in  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy's  words,  but  his  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  thus  reproducing  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  parallel  passages,  and,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, we  shall  print  those  from  the  preface  of  this  new  edition  in 
the  left  hand  column,  those  from  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen's  unpublished 
manuscripts  in  the  right  hand  one  throughout;  recommending 
readers,  when  perusing  them,  to  observe  the  variations  in  words 
which  have  sometimes  been  introduced,  we  know  not  exactly  for 
what  purpose. 


FBIITTED   PBEFACE. 

"  The  manuscript  which  differs  so  con- 
siderably &om  the  others,  was  found  in 
Glamorganshire,  and  has  been  published 
in  the '  MyTyrian  Archaiology/  vol.  ii.  It 
professes  to  relate  how  *  wars  and  para- 
mount occurrences,  revenges  and  remark- 
able incidents  took  place;  extracted  from 
the  old  preserved  records,  and  regularly 
dated  by  Caradog  of  Llancarvan.'  From 
this  heading  we  might  esnpect  satis&ctory 
and  conclusive  grounds  for  pronouncing 
the  work,  or  rauier  the  former  part  of  i^ 
to  be  the  genuine  compilation  of  the  his- 
torian  of  Llancarvan.  The  chronicle  ter- 
minates in  1196;  but  here  comes  the 
difficulty,  that  no  perceptible  discrepancy 
enables  us  to  trace  the  language  of  more 
than  one  writer.  If,  therefore,  part  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Caradog, — ^for  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  the 
compiler  of  the  whole, — a  subsequent 
author  has  added  an  indefinite  portion, 
not  distinguishable  firom  tiie  prior  part. 
The  language,  indeed,  though  modernized 
in  its  orthography,  may  well  be  oonsi- 
dered  ba  that  ox  tlie  twelfth  century ; 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  resplendent 
period  of  Welsh  uterature.  It  majr  also 
be  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  its 
orthographical  form  it  undouotedly  is.' 
(pp.  xvii,  xxviii.) 


it 
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''A  manuscript  found  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, which  treats  verv  fully  of  events  in 
that  part  of  South  Wales, — ^for  which 
reason  it  is  styled,  in  this  publication, 
*The  Gwentian  Chronicle,*— -differs  con- 
siderably from  the  others.  It  professes 
to  relate  'how  wars,  paramount  occur- 
rences, revenges,  and  remarkable  inci- 
dents, took  place:  taken  from  the  old 
preserved  records,  and  r^ularly  dated, 
by  Caradog  of  Lancarvan/  ^  From  this 
heading  we  might  expect  satisfactory  and 
conclusive    grounds    to   determine   the 

Question.  This  compilation  terminates  in 
196,  and  no  perceptible  discrepancy  en- 
ables us  to  trace  ilie  style  of  more  than 
one  writer:  if,  therefore,  part  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Caradog, — for  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  he  was  the  com- 
piler of  the  whole, — a  subsequent  author 
nas  added  an  indefinite  portion  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  prior  part ;  conse- 
quently this  transcript  is  of  no  service  in 
the  furtherance  of  our  investigation.  The 
partacular  detail  of  events  that  took  plaoe 
m  Glamorgan  and  Gwent,  renders  this 
chronicle  very  interesting ;  and  the  value 
of  the  information  wouM  be  greatly  en- 
hanced, if  we  could  be  assuv^  that  the 
compilation  took  place,  about  the  period 
at  which  it  closes;  or  if  we  were  ac- 
quainted with  ^e  sources  from  whence  it 
was  taken.  The  i)eruBal  of  it,  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  would  induce  us  to  assign  it 
to  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  we 
meet  witn  such  passages  as  t^t  under 
1114,  where,  narrating  the  death  of  Owaio, 
son  of  Cadwgan,  it  remarks :  '  So  retri- 
bution was  meted  out  to  him  for  the  mis- 
chief he  did  to  the  Welsh  nation,  more 
th^  was  occasioned  by  the  greatest  trai- 
tor ever  known;  ana  with  him  com- 
menced the  Mawddwy  banditti,  who  still 
continue  to  ravage  uie  oountxy  far  and 
near.'  The  atrocities  of  these  outlaws  are 
not  matter  of  historical  notice  until  the 
sixteentli  century,  when  they  massacred 
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"Another  chronicle,  already  alluded  to, 
bears  the  title  of '  The  Chromde  of  leuan 
Bxecfava.  A  record  of  princes,  battles, 
remarkable  events,  rerenffes,  and  other 
notable  occurrences;  taken  from  the 
books  of  Caradoff  of  Llancarvan  and  other 
old  books  of  information.'  It  differs  in 
some  instances  from  the  other  ohroxudes, 
but  in  ffenend  agrees  with  the  preceding 
one.  The  notices  are  very  meagre,  ana 
the  whole  work  is  evidently  an  atnidg- 
ment. 

'*  leoan  BrechVB,  the  author,  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  concludes 
the  epitome  under  consideration  with  the 
year  1160  ;^  a  fact  whidi,  in  conjunction 
with  the  difference  to  be  perceived  in  the 
eopy  just  examined,  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  also  was  founded' upon  the 
flame  basis. 

'*  Indeed,  if  this  chronicle  had  professed 
to  have  beoi  extracted  from  the  works  of 
Garado^  alone,  there  could  have  been  but 
Httle  difficulty  in  the  matter;  but  the 
mention  of '  other  old  books  of  informa- 
tion' would  indicate  a  certain  amount  of 
tampering  with  the  original  text  of  Gaza- 
dog. 

''A  chronicle,  of  which  numerous  copies 
of  considerable  antiquitv  are  in  existence, 
the  most  extensively  dimised  over  Wales, 
and  wbich  must  oeitainly  have  onginatea 
either  from  Strata  Florida  or  Uonway, 
demands  attentive  consideration.  It  has 
no  proem,  similar  to  the  above,  but  im» 
mediately  enters  upon  the  sumect,  and 
the  narrative  is  carried  on  in  an  uniform 
style  to  the  year  1120.  At  this  period  a 
remarkable  alteration  is  strikingly  per- 
ceptible; the  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  twenty  years  included  between  1100 
and  1120  occupies  a  space  double  to  that 
devoted  to  the  nistoiy  of  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  1120  and  1164,  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  monasteiy  of 
Strata  Florida.  The  prior  portion  is 
written  by  a  person  favourame  to  the 
Kormans,  or  fearfdl  of  giving  offence  to 
them.  a.e  remarks  that  '  William  de- 
fended the  kingdom  of  England  in  a  flni'eat 
batUe,  with  an  invincible  band,  ana  his 
most  noble  army*  (p.  47) ;  and  died '  after 
a  sufficiency  of  tne  glory  and  &me  of  this 
transient  world,  and  after  glorious  vic- 
tories and  the  honour  acquired  by  riches' 
(p.  68).  •  A.D.  1091,  Ehys,  son  of  Tewdwr, 
king  of  South  Wales,  was  killed  by  the 
Frnich,  who  inhabited  Brecheiniog;  and 
then  fell  the  kingdom  df  the  Trntons* 
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Baron  Owen,  in  1666,  for  condemning 
some  of  their  fellows  in  his  judicial  capa- 
oitjr ;  and  the  marked  mention  of  them  in 
this  pafisage  would  seem  to  imply  that  it 
was  written  about  that  period.' 

''Another  chronicle,  or  rather  abridg- 
ment, bears  the  title  of '  The  Brut  of  John 
of  Breohva.  A  record  of  princes,  battles, 
remarkable  events,  revenses,  and  other 
notable  occurrences ;  tajten  firom  the 
books  of  Caradog  of  limcarvan,  and  other 
old  books  of  inrormation.'  It  differs  in 
some  instances  from  the  other  dironicles, 
but  in  general  agrees  with  the  preceding 
one.  Decades  only  are  entered  in  the 
computation,  and  the  notices  are  very 
meagre. 

^  "John  of  Brechva,  the  author,  flou- 
rished about  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
concludes  his  epitome  with  the  vear  1160. 
If  this  chronicle  had  professea  to  have 
been  extracted  from  the  works  of  Caradog 
alone,  it  would  greatly  corroborate  the 
truth  of  the  SBra  assigned  to  that  histo- 
rian. The  mention  (h  'other  old  books 
of  information'  renders  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther such  an  inference  could  be  consi- 
dered indisputable. 


**  A  dhronide,  of  which  numerous  copies 
of  considerable  antiquity  are  in  existence^ 
the  most  extensively  diffused  over  Wales, 
and  which  must  certainly  have  originated 
either  from  Strata  Florida  or  Conwy, 
demands  attentive  consideration.  It  has 
no  proem  similar  to  the  above,  but  im* 
memately  enters  u|>on  the^  subject,  and 
the  narrative  is  carried  on  in  an  uniform 
style  to  the  year  1120.  ^  At  this  period  a 
remarkable  alteration  is  strikingly  per- 
ceptible :  the  narrative  of  the  evento  of 
the  twenty  years  indnded  between  1100 
and  1120,  occupies  a  space  double  to  that 
devoted  to  the  liistory  of  the  period  which 
ebipsed  between  1120  and  1164,  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  monasteiy  of 
Strata  Florida.  The  prior  portion  is 
written  by  a  person  fSftvourable  to  the 
Normans,  or  fearful  of  giving  offence  to 
them.  He  remarks  thatj  'William  the 
Conqueror  defended  the  kmgdom  of  Eng- 
land in  many  a  battie,  and  preserved  it 
by  his  invincible  arm  and  most  noble 
army*;  and  died  'after  a  sufficiency  of 
gloiT  and  the  praise  of  this  transitorv 
world;  and  after  splendid  victories  and 
honorable  riches.'  '1090.  Rys,  son  of 
Theodore,  king  of  South  Wales,  was  slain 
by  the  French  resident  in  Brecheiniog : 
and  so  the  empire  of  the  Britons  lapsed.' 
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(p.  66).  Aboat  1113,  GrofPadd,  aon  of 
Khjs,  aspired  to  his  ^ther^s  posseasioiui 
in  South  Wales,  and  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  his  career  destrojed  some  of  the 
Norman  castles.  This  snooess,  according 
to  the  histonau,  incited  'man^  foolish 
young  men  from  every  part  to  join  him, 
bein^  deceived  by  the  desire  of  spoils,  or 
seekiDg  to  repair  and  restore  the  British 
kingdom.  But  the  will  of  man  does  not 
avau  anything  unless  God  assists  him' 
(p.  125).  This  has  evident  allusion  to  the 
transference  of  the  '  British  kingdom'  to 
the  English  sovereigns  on  the  death  of 
Bhvs,  Uke  &ther  of  Gruffudd,  intimated 
before.  He  then  narrates  a  successful 
expedition  by  GrufEiidd  against  the  garri- 
son  of  the  castle  of  Caermarthen  and  the 
castle  of  William  de  Londres  in  Gower. 
He  observes, '  that  as  Solomon  savs,  the 
spirit  becomes  elevated  sgainst  the  fall 
oil  man,'  Gruffiidd '  prepared,  being  swollen 
with  pride,  and  with  the  presumption  of 
the  unruly  rabble  and  the  silly  mhabii- 
uits,  to  arrange  fooUsh  expeditions  from 
Dyved  into  Ceredigion,  and  to  take  the 
pajrt  opposed  to  equity,  being  invited  by 
Cedivor,  son  of  Goronwy,  and  Howel,  son 
o£  Idneri^,  and  Trahaiam,  son  of  Ithel, 
who  were  near  in  proximity  of  kindred 
and  acquaintance,  and  who  agreed  Uiat 
he  should  have  dominion.'  And  above 
all,  'fearing  to  offend  King  Henry,  the 
man  who  had  subdued  all  the  sovereigns 
of  the  isle  of  Britain  by  his  power  and 
authority,  and  who  had  subjugated  many 
countries  beyond  sea  under  his  rule,  some 
b^  force  and  arms,  others  by  innumerable 
gifts  of  gold  and  silver:  the  man  with 
whom  no  one  could  strive  but  God  alone, 
from  Whom  he  obtained  the  power*  (pp. 
128,  129).  He  then  describes  the  pro- 
gress of  Grrufiud  in  Ceredigion,  and 
states  *  that  the  men  of  the  country,  in- 
stigated  by  the  devil,  flocked  to  him  sud- 
denly, and  as  it  were  of  one  accord,'  and 
spoiled  and  killed  the  Saxons  there  (p. 
131).  They  then,  'without  setting  up 
standards,  a  villain  host,  like  a  company 
of  people  without  counsel  and  without  a 
commander,  took  their^  coarse  towards 
the  castle  of  Aberystwith,'  where  they 
were  defeated  (p.  183).  King  Heniy  then 
sent  for  Owain.  son  of  Cadwgan,  and 
addressed  him :  '  My  most  belovml  Owain, 
art  thou  aoauainted  with  that  thief,  Gruf- 
fudd,  son  01  Rhys,  who  is  like  a  fugitive 
before  my  commanders ;  for  and  because 
I  believe  thee  to  be  a  most  loyal  man  to 
me,  I  will  that  thou  be  commander  of  an 
army  with  my  son^  to  expel  GbuSudd,  son 
of  lUiys ;  and  I  will  ma^e  Llywaroh,  son 
of  Trahaiam,  thy^  companion,  because  I 
place  oonfid^oe  in  you  two;  and  when 
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And  soon  after  William  Bufus  is  styled 
•  king  of  the  Britons.'  About  1113,  Gru- 
fndd,  son  of  Bys,  aspired  to  his  father's 
possessions  in  South  Wales,  and  at  the 
conmiencement  of  his  career  destroyed 
some  of  the  Norman  castles.  This  suc- 
cess, according  to  the  historian,  *  incited 
many  young  fools,  from  all  parts,  to  join 
him;  blinded  by  a  thirst  for  booty,  or 
idea  of  restoring  t^e  British  kingdom, 
who  made  great  ravages  around  them. 
But  no  attempt  can  prosper  without  God 
assists.'  This  has  evident  allusion  to  the 
transference  of  the  '  British  kingdom'  to 
the  English  sovereigns,  on  the  death  of 
Bys  the  father  of  Ghnifudd,  intimated 
b^ore.  He  then  narrates  a  sucoessfal 
expedition  by  Bys  against  the  garrison  of 
the  castle  ch  Caermarthen  and  the  castle 
of  William  de  Londres  in  Gower.  He 
observes  that, '  as  Solomon  says  the  spirit 
IB  exalted  before  a  down&Il,  Grufudd, 
bloated  with  pride,  the  arrogance  of  the 
undisciplined  people  and  in&tuated  race, 
meditated  foou^  expeditions  from  Djrvea 
into  Ceredigion,  contrary  to  all  juatioe ; 
and  united  with  Cedivor  and  others  dis- 
tinguished for  their  mischief  and  lawless- 
ness ;  and  above  all,  setting  at  defiance 
King  Henry,  who  had  subdued  all  the 
potentates  of  the  isle  of  Britain  by  his 
might  and  title,  and  subjug[ated  many 
foreign  countries  to  his  dominion,  some 
by  the  power  of  his  arms,  others  by  count- 
less gifts  of  gold  and  silver :  a  man  whom 
no  one  could  subdue  but  God  himself, 
who  gave  him  the  power.'  He  then  de- 
scribes t^e  progress  of  Grufudd  in  Cere- 
digion, and  states  that '  the  people  of  the 
countx^,  instigated  by  the  devil,  joined 
him  without  previous  concert,  and  de- 
stroyed and  spoiled  the.  Saxons  settled 
there.  They  tnen  unwisely,  like  a  villain 
host  without  standards,  or  any  order,  laid 
sicN^  to  Aberystwyth,  where  they  were 
defeated.  King  Henry  then  sent  for 
Owain.  son  of  Cadwgan,  and  addressed 
him :  *  My  dearest  Owain,  you  know  that 
thief  Grufudd,  who  lurks  about :  as  I  am 
assured  you  are  faithful  to  me,  you  shalL 
together  with  my  son.  head  my  army. 
Tms  arrangement  is,  however,  rendered 
inoperative  by  Owain  falling  in  with  an 
army  of  Flenungs,  headed  by  Gerald,  who 
kill  him.  Although  t^e  narrative  is  very 
difluse,  and  the  occurrences  of  each  year 
detailed  at  great  length,  we  find  not  the 
slightest  almsion  to  the  conquest  of  Gla- 
morgan by  Fitzhamon,  or  to  the  reverses 
whicn  his  successor,  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, experienced  when  he  attacked  his 
wicle  Grufudd,  or  to  this  earl's  capture 
by  Ivor  Petit,  and  constrained  deputure 
firom  Oaerdyv,  occasioned  by  the  indignant 
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thoa  retomeBt  back  I  will  properly  reward 
thee'  (p.  135).  This  arrangement  is,  how- 
ever^ renderod  inoperative  by  Owain  fall- 
ing in  with  an  army  of  Flemings,  headed 
by  Gerald,  who  kill  him  (p.  1^). 
^  "  Althongh  the  narrative  is  very  difia- 
nve,  and  the  occurrences  of  eac^  year 
detuled  at  great  length,  we  find  not  the 
■lightest  aJlnflion  to  the  conquest  tk  Gla- 
moigan  by  Fitshamon,  or  to  the  reverses 
whicn  his  successor,  Bobert  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, experienced  when  he  attacked  his 
uncle  Grunudd;  or  to  this  earl's  capture 
}3j  Ivor  Petit,  and  constrained  depsfture 
uom  Cardiff,  oocaooned  by  tiie  indignant 
resistance  of  the  native  population  to  the 
Wraimy  of  their  oppressors,  ^ese  ind- 
aents,  the  latter  ol  which  a  Welshman, 
tmlv  attached  to  his  country,  w<Kild  have 
eoculted  in  relating,  we  are  left  to  gather 
from  other  sources :  the  author  of  this 
work  has  omitted  them."  (pp.  zziz-zzxii.) 

'*  About  1120  another  writer,  or  else 
the  same  writer  tmder  the  influence  of 
another  spirit — ^for  a  bias  is  manifestly 
observable  in  fiivour  of  the  Welsh — takes 
up  the  subject.  Under  1124  we  read  that 
me  same  Gruffodd,  previously  so  vitupe- 
rated, was  deprived  of  the  land  which  the 
king  had  given  him, '  after  he  had  been 
innocentiy  and  undeservedly  accused  by 
the  French'  (p.  163).  Some  encomiastic 
expressions  are  generally  applied  to  the 
Welsh  princes  at  this  penod.  Under 
1129  we  have  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
liazedudd,  'the  ornament  and  safety  and 
defence  of  all  Powys,  after  undergoing 
salvatoiy  penance  of  his  bodjr  and  sanc- 
tity of  repentance  in  his  spirit^  and  the 
oommunion  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
extreme  unction'  (p.  157).  These  reli- 
gious solemnities^  mention  of  which  is 
now  for  the  first  tmie  introduced  into  the 
text,  are  henceforth  repeatedly  expressed 
to  have  taken  place  upon  the  demise  of 
the  i>rinces  of  the  three  districts  of  the 
principality.  In  1185,  Owain  and  Cad- 
walader,  tne  sons  of  Uruffudd,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  are  said  to  be '  the  orna- 
ment of  all  the  Britons,  their  safety,  their 
liberty,  and  their  strength;  men  who 
were  two  noble  and  two  generous  kings, 
two  dauntlees  ones ;  two  OTave  lions ;  two 
blessed  ones;  two  eloquent  ones;  two 
wise  ones;  protectors  of  the  churches, 
and  their  champions;  the  defenders  of 
the  poor;  the  slayers  of  the  foes;  the 
paciners  of  the  quarrelsome ;  the  tamers 
of  antagonists ;  the  safest  refuge  to  all 
who  should  flee  to  them ;  the  men  who 
were  preeminent  in  energies  of  souls  and 
bodies ;  and  jointly  upholding  in  unity 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Britons'  (p.  169). 
A  battle  which  took  place  at  Aberdovey, 
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resistance  of  the  native  population  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  oppressors.  These  inci- 
dents, which  a  Welshman  attadied  to  his 
countrymen  would  have  exulted  in  relat- 
ing, we  are  left  to  gather  from  other 
sources:  the  author  of  this  work  has 
omitted  them." 


''About  1120  another  writer,  appo- 
renti^ — ^for  a  bias  is  manifestly  observ- 
able m  favour  of  the  Welsh — ^takes  up  tiie 
subject.  Under  1124  we  read  that  the 
same  Grufudd,  previously  so  vituperated, 
was  deprived  of  the  land  the  kmg  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  being  wrongfully 
accused  by  the  French.  Some  encomi- 
astic eroressions  are  generally  applied  to 
the  Welsh  princes  at  this  period.  Under 
1129  we  have  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
Maredudd,  'the  ornament  and  defender 
of  Powys,  having  performed  salutary 
penance  for  his  body,  expressed  worthy 
repentance,  and  received  the  oonmiunion 
c^the  body  of  Christ  and  extreme  unc- 
tion. These  ceremonies,  mention  of  which 
is  now  first  introduced  into  the  text,  are 
henceforth  repeatedly  expressed  to  have 
taken  place  upon  the  denuse  of  the  princes 
of  the  three  districts  of  the  principality. 
In  1136.  Owain  and  Cadwaliulr,  the  sons 
of  Grunidd  prince  of  North  Wales,  are 
said  to  be  'the  flower  of  all  the  Britons^ 
their  safety,  liberty,  and  strength ;  men 
that  were  two  honourable  kings,  two  libe- 
ral and  two  fearless  ones,  two  strong 
lions,  two  virtuous,  two  energetic,  two 
wise  ones;  safeguards  of  the  churches 
and  their  ministers,  defSenders  of  the  poor^ 
destroyers  of  the  enemy,  peeoemskers  of 
those  deposed  to  strife,  tuners  of  oppoeers, 
the  surest  refuge  of  those  who  fled  to 
them ;  men  who  excelled  in  the  qjualities 
of  mind  and  body,  and  supporting  m  unity 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Britons.'  After 
relating  the  event  of  a  battle  in  whidi 
it  states  that  the  Flemings  and  Normans 
fled  after  their  customary  manner,  in  1136 
it  notices  the  death  of  Gmifudd,  and  styles 
him  the  light,  strength,  and  courtesy,  of 
the  South  Wales  men.'  ^' 
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in  the  Bame  year,  is  deBoribed,  in  whioh 
it  ia  Baid,  'the  FlemingB  and  the  Nor- 
mans took  to  flight,  according  to  their 
Qsnal  coBtom'  (p.  161).  In  1136,  the 
writer  notioee  the  death  of  Ghnffadd,  and 
BtyleB  him  'the  light  and  strength  and 

gentleness  of  the  men  of  South  Wales' " 
p.  161).    (pp.  zxxiii,  xzziy.) 

"  We  have  already  intimated  that  this 
chronicle  mnst  have  come  to  ns  from 
either  Conway  or  Strata  Florida.  In 
'British  Antiquities  Bevivedj'  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Vaagluai,  we  meet  with  quota- 
tions from  a  chronicle,  styled  by  the  illus- 
trious author  the  Book  of  Coutvut.  These 
excerpts  are  found  in  that  which  we  are 
now  considering.  A  great  similarity  in 
tiie  productions  of  boih  establishments 
may  be  inferred  from  what  Guttyn  Owain 
Bays,  namely,  that  the  annalists  of  those 
two  monasteries  ordinarily  compared  their 
entries,  one  with  the  other,  every  three 
years.  No  copies  which  have  descended 
to  us,  profess  to  be  derived  from  either  of 
those  places,  but  the  preponderance  of 
internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a  Strata 
Florida  emanation. 

"  The  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  con- 
sider it  as  having  been  derived  from 
Strata  Florida,  have  been  the  following. 
The  prominent  manner  in  which  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  is  introduced  to 
the  reader :  *  In  that  year  ^1164),  by  the 
permission  of  Gk)d  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ca/me  a  convent  of  monks 
first  to  Strata  Florida'  (p.  203) ;  and  the 
brief  way  in  which  we  are  informed  that 
tiie  establishment  of  Conway  emanated 
from  Strata  Florida, — "  In  the  same  year 
(1186),  about  the  month  of  July,  the  oon- 
▼ent  of  Strata  Florida,'  or  a  society  from 
Strata  Florida, '  went  to  Bhedynog  Yelen 
in  Grwynedd'  (p.  283).  In  the  margin  of 
the  manuscript  marked  £.,  this  place  is 
stated  to  be  'Maenan,'  to  which  the 
monks  of  Aberoonway  were  removed  by 
Edward  I. — ^The  number  of  local  events 
narrated,  interesting  to  the  inmates, 
among  which  we  majy  dass  the  burials  of 
twenty-two  distingaished  personages,  in* 
eluding  four  abbo^  of  the  place ;  whereas 
the  number  of  similar  occurrences  stated 
to  have  taken  place  at  Conway,  amounts 
to  only  five. — ^The  mention  of  six  abbots 
by  name,  one  of  whom  Groffudd,  made 
his  peace  with  King  Henry,  and  com- 
pounded for  his  dues  (p.  386).  We  find 
no  mention  of  an  abbot  of  Conway  but 
once ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  body  of 
prince  Grufiudd  was  delivered  up  to  the 
abbots  of  Strata  Florida  and  Conway,  in 
liOndon,  and  conveyed  by  them  to  Aber- 
oonway for  burial  (p.  9i36).  We  read : 
'1201,  on  the  eve  of  Whitsunday,  the 
monks  of  Strata  Florida  came  to  the  new 
church,  which  had  been  erected  of  splen- 
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"In  'British  AntiquitaM  Bevived,'  by 
Mr.  Bobert  Vaughan,  we  meet  with  quo- 
tations from  a  chronicle  styled  by  the 
illustrious  author, '  The  Book  of  Conwy.' 
These  excerpts  are  found  in  the  chronicle 
which  has  been  considered,  in  the  sketch 
previously  Cfiven,  to  have  originated  either 
from  Strata  Florida  or  Conwy.  A  great 
similarity  in  those  productions  may  be 
inferred  from  Gutyn  Owain,  who  says  the 
annalists  of  those  two  monasteries  ordi- 
narily compared  their  entries  every  three 
years.  No  copies  whioh  have  descended 
to  us  profess  to  be  derived  from  either  of 
those  places ;  but  the  preponderance  of 
internal  evidenoe  is  in  tavour  of  a  Strata 
Florida  origin.' 


»» 


"  The  reasons  influential  in  considering 
it  to  have  emanated  from  Strata  Florida, 
have  been:  the  prominent  manner  in 
which  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  is  in- 
troduced to  the  reader, — *  1164.^  By  the 
permission  of  God  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  a  convent  of  monks  first 
ca/me  to  Strata  Florida,' — and  the  brief 
way  in  which  we  are  informed  that  the 
establishment  of  Conwy  emanated  from 
Strata  Florida :  '  1186.  A  society  from 
Strata  Florida  went  to  the  Beaynawo 
Yelen  in  Gwynedd.'  In  the  maigin  at 
the  manuscript  marked  G.,  this  plaoe  is 
stated  to  be  'Maenan,'  to  which  the 
monks  of  Aberoonwy  were  removed  by 
Edward  I.  The  expressions  came  and 
went  are  here  very  striking. — ^The  numbOT 
of  local  events  narrated  interesting  to  the 
residents ;  among  which  we  maj  diass  the 
burials  of  twenty-two  distinguished  per- 
sonages, including  four  abbots  of  the 
place :  the  number  of  similar  occurrences 
stated  to  have  taken  place  at  Conwy 
amount  only  to  five.  The  mention  of  six 
abbots  by  name,  one  of  whom,  Grufuddj 
made  his  peace  with  King  Henry,  and 
compound^  for  his  dues.  We  mid  no 
mention  of  an  abbot  of  Conwy  but  once, 
when  the  body  of  Prince  Grufudd  was 
delivered  to  the  abbots  of  Strata  Florida 
and  Conwy,  in  London,  and  conveyed  by 
them  to  Aberoonwy  for  burial.  We  read : 
'  1201.  The  community  of  Strata  Florida 
went  to  their  new  church^a  fabriok  of 
elegant  workmanship,  on  Whitsun  eve.' 
128  . — ^Mention  is  inade  of  the  fealty 
sworn,  by  the  chieftains  of  Wales,  to 
Darid,  son  of  Llywelyn,  at  S.  F.    123  .— 
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did  workmanship'  (p.  267}.  Under  1288 
mention  is  made  of  the  leally  sworn  by 
the  ehieflains  of  Wales  to  Dayid,  son  <n 
Llywelyn,  at  Strata  Florida'  (p.  827). 
Under  1254,  we  have  the  price  of  the 
neat  bell  at  Strata  Florida;  and  1280, 
the  bixming  of  the  monastery.  Many 
other  entries  might  be  addnoed  to  exem- 
plify the  great  interest  taken  in  register- 
ing incidents  which  oooorred  at  Strata 
Florida, — ^instances  of  which  are  rare  in 
Tmxd  to  Conway.  The  above  have  been 
selected  as  the  most  prominent,  and  cdu- 
cidatory  of  the  sooroe  of  the  work  in  its 
presfflit  form.      (pp.  xxxvi,  xxxviL) 

''Poweljin  the  prefaoe  to  his  'Hjstorie 
of  Cambria,'  asserts  the  existence  of  up- 
wards of  a  hnndred  copies  of '  The  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Princes,'  'whereof,'  he  says. 
'  the  most  pert  were  written  two  hundred 
veares  ago^'  that  is,  about  1884.  Time 
has  in  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half 
considerably  lessened  the  number.  Per- 
haps the  assertion  may  have  likewise  been 
too  unqualified ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he 
did  not  accorately  examine  them,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  sti^ed  that  these 
records  ceased  in  1270,  most  of  those 
now  remaining  terminating  in  1282 ;  the 
events  of  the  last  twelve  years  being  de- 
tailed at  considerable  length,  which  ought 
to  have  found  a  place  in  his  compilation. 
*The  Chroniole  of  the  Einffg*  at  present 
oooura  much  more  frequently  in  lioraries 
than  'The  Chronicle  on  the  Princes';  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  case  at 
former  periods,  if  we  allow  the  proportion 
which  obtains  in  the  British  Museum  and 
Hengwrt  Collections,  where  copies  of  the 
former  greatly  preponderate,  tonave  been 
generaL  In  the  Museum  we  meet  with 
no  Chronicles  of  the  Princes  in  the  Welsh 
lanffoage,  and  but  three  Latin  transcripts ; 
at  wast  such  was  the  esse  a  few  years 
ago.  Hengwrt  libraiY  contains  but  three, 
and  those  Welsh,  which  is  the  number 
inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  that  collec- 
tion, drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Robert 
Yanghan,  the  founder  of  it.  The  library 
of  Gloddaith,  which  has  been  unaffected 
by  fluctuations,  has  three."  (p.  xxxix.) 


^  "  The  work  now  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic is  that  which  we  believe  to  have  come 
to  us  from  Strata  Florida.  The  text  of 
i^  marked  A.,  has  been  taken  from  the 
Bed  Book  of  Hergest,  now  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford." 
(p.  xliv.) 

"  This  manuscript  has  been  selected  on 
account  of  its  being  entire,  and  written 
throughout  in  the  same  dialect,  the  Dime- 
tum,  as  the  majority  of  existing  copies." 
(p.  xlv.) 

"  The  manuscript  marked  B.  is  a  small 
quarto  volume  on  vellum,  in  the  Hengwrt 
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We  have  the  price  of  the  great  bell  at 
Strata  Florida.  128  .—The  burning  of 
the  monastery.  Many  other  entries  might 
be  adduced  to  exemplify  the  great  inte- 
rest taken  in  registering  incidents  which 
occurred  at  Strata  Florida,  examples  of 
which  are  rare  in  regard  to  Conwy.  The 
above  have  been  selected  as  the  most  pro- 
minent, and  elucidatoiy  of  the  sooroe  of 
the  work." 


"  Powel,  in  the  prefiMM  to  his  ^  Historie 
of  Cambria,'  asserts  the  existence  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  copies  of '  The  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Princes.'  Time  has,  in  the 
last  two  centuries,  considerflJ)ly  lessened 
the  number,  and  they  have  become  scarce. 
Perhaps  the  assertion  may  have  likewise 
been  too  unqualified ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  examine  tiiem,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  stated  that  these  re- 
cords ceased  in  1270,  most  of  those  now 
remaining  terminating  in  1282 ;  the 
events  of  the  last  twelve  years  being  de- 
tailed at  considerable  length,  and  whic^ 
ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  his  com- 
pilation. '  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings' 
at  present  occurs  much  more  frequentiy 
in  ubraries  than  '  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Princes';  and  it  is  probable  this  was  the 
case  at  former  penods,  if^  we  allow^  the 
proportion  which  obtains  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Hengwrt  collections,  where 
copies  of  the  former  greatly  preponderttbe, 
to  have  been  generaL  In  the  Museum 
we  meet  with  no  Chronicles  of  the  Princes 
in  the  Welsh  langnage,  and  but  three 
Latin  transcripts.  Heng^wrt  library  con- 
tains but  three,  and  those  Welsh ;  which 
is  the  number  inserted  in  the  catalop^ 
of  that  collection,  drawn  up  in  the  tune 
of  Mr.  Bobert  Yaughan,  tne  founder  of 
it.  Thtf  library  of  Gloddaith,  which  has 
been  unaffected  by  fluotoations^  has 
three." 


"The  text  of  this  edition  of  *  The  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Princes '  is  taken  horn  the 
Bed  book  of  Hergest,  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  tfesus  College,  Oxford. 
This  manuscript  has  been  selected  for  that 
purpose,  on  account  of  its  being  entire ; 
written  in  the  same  dialect  as  the  ma- 
jority of  existing  copies,  which  is  the 
Dimetian ;  and  m  considerable  antu]uity, 
as  we  cannot  greatly  err  in  dating  it 
shorUy  after  the  year  1400." 

"  The  manuscript  marked  A.,  collated 
with  the  Hergest  book,  is  a  smoJU  octavo 
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Ubrary.  It  isimpecfeofcsttheooinmenoe* 
ment ;  but  ia  the  most  oQzvact  of  all  tiie 
xuanuBcripia,  a&d  wxitten  in  purest  Dime- 
tian  dialect,     (p.  zIt.) 

"C.  is  a  Yenedotmn  maimscript  on 
yellnxn«  agreeing  in  matter  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  totally  differing  in  phraaeo- 
k^.  The  chromde  is  carried  down  to 
1^2,  at  which  period  there  is  a  break  to 
mark  the  termination  of  the  copy  before 
the  writer.  The  narratiTe  is  then  conti- 
nned  to  1882.  In  addition  to  '  The  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Princes'  this  yolmne  contains 
a  religions  commentary,  a  Welsh  gram- 
mar, and  poetical  institates,  with  some 
Welsh  poetiy.  It  was  written  about  the 
sixteenth  centozy.  - 

"  The  mannscript  marked  D.  is  a  oor- 
mpted  version  of  tne  preceding  chronicle, 
amalgamated  with  *The  Annals  of  Win- 
ton,'  m  order  to  coimect  and  detail  ccnt- 
temporaneooa  occurrences  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  portion  devoted  to  Welsh 
events  is  veary  carelessly  oonstracted,  the 
fiujts  being  in  many  instances  perverted, 
and  the  laa^oa^  frequently  obsoore. 
This  mannscnpt  is  in  the  Gottonian  col- 
lection at  the  British  Mnsenm,  and  is 
there  marked  Cleopatra,  B.  v.  It  is 
written  on  vdlom,  and  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy. 

^  **  Manoscript  E.  is  a  compilation  of  a 
similar  character.  It  was  written  by  the 
celebrated  bard  and  herald  Gnt<7nOwain» 
and  is  styled  in  some  catalogues,  'The 
Book  of  Basing,'  on  account  of  having 
been  in  the  library  of  Basingwerk  Abbey. 
The  prior  part  <n  this  manuscript  con- 
tains an  imperfect  version  of  *  The  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Kings,'  written  about  the  end 
of  the  fourteenw  centmpr :  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  GKittyn  Owain  added  the  re- 
maindffl:  from  a  dissimilar  copy.  It  was 
this  manuscript  that  the  Bev.  Peter  Bo- 
berts  adopted  as  the  foundation  for  his 
publication  of  'The  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings,'  and  he  considers  it  to  be  altoge- 
ther a  transcript  by  Guttyn  Owain.  He 
remarks  the  sreat  change  in  the  style  at 
the  pert  alluded  to;  but  did  not  notice 
the  variation  in  the  handwriting  and 
orthography,  which  distinction  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Guttyn  Owain  then  adds 
'  The  Chronicle  of  the  Saxons.'  enlarging 
the  genealogical  notices,  ana  carries  it 
down  to  1461.  This  differs  in  diction  from 
manuscript  D.,  but  vexy  littie  in  matter : 
both  are  taken  from  a  common  source, 
adapted  by  each  writer  to  the  idiom  and 
literary  language  of  his  province.  It  is 
written  on  vellum,  and  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Thos.  T.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  of 
Wrexham."  (pp.  xlv,  xlvi.) 
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volume  an  vellum ;  it  is  im.pevf8ct  at  the 
eommflpcement^  and  written  in  the  IH- 
metian  dialect,  about  the  same  period  aM 
the  preceding. 

'' W.  is  a  Gwynethian  manuscript  on 
veUum,  agreeing  in  matter  with  the  pre* 
ceding,  but  totolly  difierin^  in  phiase- 
ologr;  it  contains,  'A  Behffious  Trea- 
tise, '  The  Chronicle  of  the  Princes,' '  A 
Welsh  Grammar  and  Poetical  Institutes,' 
written  about  the  sixteenth  centoiy." 


**  Two  oorries  of  the  *  Brat-y-flaesen,' 
or '  Chronicle  of  the  Saxons,' have  like- 
wise been  collated  as  to  fiiots.  This  com- 
pilation is  a  corrupted  version  of  the 
preceding  Chronide,  amalgamated  with 
the  '  AnnWla  of  Winton,'  in  order  to  con- 
nect, and  detail,  contemporaneous  occur- 
renees  in  England  and  Wales.  The  por- 
tion devoted  to  Welsh  events  is  very 
carelessly  constructed,  the  facts  in  many 
instances  perverted,  and  the  langfua^ 
fre(iuentiy  obscure.  A  cop}^  of  this  compi- 
lation, with  the  distinguishing  mark  of  S., 
is  a  Gwentian  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  Cleopatra  A.  xiv. ,  and  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  latterendofthelfith  century." 

"  The  other  copy,  to  which  the  letter 
G.  is  appropriate^  was  written  by  the 
celebrated  bard  and  herald,  Gutyn  Owain, 
and  is  styled  io  some  catalogues  'The 
Book  of  Basing,'  on  account  of  having 
been  in  the  Hbnry  of  Basingwerk  Abbey. 
The  prior  part  d£  this  manuscript  con- 
tains an  imperfect  version  of  the  *  Chro- 
nide of  the  Kings,'  written  about  the 
middle  ik  the  fourteenth  century;  to 
supply  the  defidency,  Gufyn  Owain  added 
the  remainder  from  a  nJBwmilar  copy. 
This  manuscript  tiie  Bev.  Peter  Bob€n;ts 
adopted  as  the  foundation  for  his  publi- 
cation of  the  'Chronide of  the  Kings," 
and  considers  it  to  be  altogether  a  tran- 
script bv  Gutyn  Owain ;  he  remarks  the 
great  change  in  the  style  at  the  part 
alluded  to,  out  did  not  notice  the  variation 
in  the  handwriting  and  orthomphy, 
which  distinction  is  suffidently  obvious. 
Gutyn  Owain  tiien  adds  the  'Chronide 
of  Uie  Saxons,'  enlarging  the  genealogical 
notices,  and  carries  it  down  to  1461. 
This  differs  in  diction  from  the  Gwentian 
cox>y  of  the  same  work,  but  very  litUe  in 
matter ;  both  oxe  taken  from  a  common 
source,  adopted  by  each  writer  to  the 
idiom,  and  literary  language  of  his 
province. 
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After  collating  the  two  prefaces — the  printed  one,  attrihutable 
either  to  the  new  editor,  or  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  manu- 
script preface,  the  work  of  Aneurin  Owen — we  ask  why  the  latter 
was  not  printed  entire,  and  the  credit  of  it  given  to  its  real  author : 
how  it  is  that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned  :  why  the  variations 
in  phraseology  were  introduced :  and  why  Aneurin  Owen's  remarks 
were  mixed  with  other  matter  of  no  value,  mere  dilatation  of  phrases, 
or  references  to  the  volume  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaeology  f 

Eliminating  from  the  printed  preface  the  parts  common  to  it  and  to 
the  manuscript  of  our  deceased  friend,  we  may  estimate  the  value  of 
the  remainder  as  nearly  an  evanescent  quantity.  But  we  must  return 
to  a  further  criticism  of  this  curious  document  on  a  future  occasion, 
for  space  now  forbids  more  extended  remarks.  We  will  only  add 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  volume  (except  a  glossary  and  the  index) 
is  nothing  more  than  Aneurin  Owen's  transcript  printed :  the  whole 
merit  of  it  is  due  to  him,  and  to  nobody  else.  Perhaps  this  is  what  is 
meant  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  preface  where  it  is  said  : — 
''  It  now  remains  that  the  editor  should  tender  his  thanks  to  those 
kind  friends  who  have  in  any  way  assisted  him  in  preparing  the  pre- 
sent volume  for  the  press.  His  special  thanks  are  due  to  Lady  Llan- 
over,  always  foremost  in  every  attempt  to  promote  the  literature  of  her 
native  country,ybr  access  to  valuable  transcripts  in  her  possession,"  etc. 

We  conclude  with  two  questions:  1.  What  transcripts  are  those 
alluded  to  without  the  transcriber's  name  ?  2.  What  is  that  literature 
of  England,  her  native  country,  which  the  editor  states  Lady  Llanover 
to  have  been  always  foremost  in  promoting  ? 
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CASTELL  Y  BERE;    MERIONETHSHIEE. 

In  the  year  1849,  some  notes,  relating  to  this  interesting 
old  fortress^  with  a  rough  plan  of  the  castle,  so. far  as  it 
could  then  be  made  out,  were  published  by  our  Asso- 
ciation.^ I  have  now  to  express  my  regret  tliat  those 
notes  and  the  plan  were  then  sent  for  publication,  prior 
to  the  excavations  which  have  at  various  times  since 
been  made  within  and  about  these  ruins.  They  were 
then  so  overgrown  with  trees  and  brushwood,  and 
covered  with  tiie  dSris  of  the  fallen  buildings,  that  the 
plan  in  several  parts  could  be  little  more  than  conjec- 
tural. All  that  could  be  clearly  seen  above  ground, 
were  the  walls  of  a  large  room,  or  open  court,  towards 
the  west  end  of  the  castle,  with  a  small  rudely  formed 
archway  on  the  south  sid^  of  this  rpom,  the  walls  of 
another  smaller  l-oom  adjoining,  and  several  detached 
fragments  of  buildings  in  various  other  places,  with  a 
second  small  rudely  formed  archway,  buried  nearly  to 
its  crown.  Not  a  fragment  of  worked  stone,  nor  even 
of  stone  calculated  for  working,  not  a  chamfered  edge^ 
was  to  be  seen. 

Little  did  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  ruins  of 
Castell  y  Bere  imagine,  that  it  would  turn  out  to  have 
been,  not  only,  with  the  exceptions,  probably,  of  the 

*  SeeToLiVi  p.  211. 
8bd  bxb.,  yol.  Tn.  8 
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castles  of  Caernarvon  and  Beaumaris,  the  largest^  but  in 
its  ornamentation  immeasureably  superior  to  any  of  the 
castellated  buildings  of  North  Wales. 

However,  in  the  year  1850,  we  commenced  our  exca- 
vations, not  with  the  expectation  of  discovering  any 
object  of  superior  interest,  but  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
as  accurately  as  possible,  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and 
making  a  plan  of  the  building.  We  had  worked  for 
some  days,  clearing  the  outer  wall,  when  two  ladies, 
who  were  of  our  party,  begged  me  to  allow  of  their  de- 
taching one  of  the  workmen  to  clear  out  the  archway 
to  which  I  have  last  referred.  They  had  worked  but  a 
few  hours,  when,  with  great  glee,  one  of  the  ladies 
brought  to  me  a  fragment  of  chiseled  sandstone, — we 
have  no  such  stone  in  our  neighbourhood, — and  that 
day  or  the  following,  pursuing  the  excavation  in  a  place 
close  to  that  last  referred  to,  I  observed,  peeping  out 
beneath  the  root  of  a  tree,  a  single  square  of''  dog-tooth 
moulding."  We  worked, of  course,  with  redoubled  spirit, 
and  shortly,  was  excavated  the  beautiful  capital  with  a 
wreath  of  '*  dog-tooth,"  of  which  I  append  a  sketch. 
Since  then  our  excavations  have  proceeded  at  inter- 
vals, seldom  without  success.  I  give  sketches  of  other 
architectural  fragments  dug  up,  and  sections  of  some  of 
the  mouldings;  and  at  the  end  of  this  paper  will  be 
appended  a  list  of  the  more  interesting  objects,  other 
than  architectural  ones,  found  within  or  around  the 
castle. 

The  question  of  course  arises.  When  were  these  beau- 
tiful works  executed?  1  answer,  without  hesitation, 
before  the  conquest  of  Wales.  Bere  was  a  royal  fortress, 
as  the  paper  heretofore  published  upon  this  subject,'  in 
the  ArehcBohgia  Camhrensis^  will  shepw.  In  that  paper  I 
have  referred  to  the  total  absence  of  "  fabric  rolls,"  or 
accounts  of  the  expenses  of  works  executed  here ;  while 
those  relating  to  the  great  Edwardian  castles  of  North 
Wales,  are  so  numerous  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  regular 
series.  It  will  be  asked,  why  are  there  no  accounts  of 
repairs  here,  subsequent  to  the.  conquest  of  the  princi- 
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pality  1  I  reply,  because  (which  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe)  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  or 
early  in  that  of  his  successor,  this  castle  was  destroyed, 
probably  (if  one  may  judge  from  the  great  quantity  of 
charcoal  round  in  the  ruins)  by  fire.^  And  as  to  the 
style  of  its  architecture;  it  maybe  pronounced  beautiful 
Early  English,  though  it  has  its  peculiar  characteristic 
features.  Mr.  Freeman,  in  an  interesting  paper  upon  the 
*^  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Wales  and  the  Marches,'^ 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,^  has  suggested  that 
the  architecture  of  North  Wales,  of  this  period,  is  "  of 
Irish  origin,"  or  "  Welsh  in  the  strictest  sense,"  and 
instances  the  churches  of  Llanbadam-fawr  (this,  how- 
ever, is  in  South  Wales,  though  upon  the  border),  Cym- 
mer,  Llanaber,  Valle  Crucis,  and  Llangollen.  If  Irish, 
so  far  as  Llanaber  is  concerned,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
account  for  its  Irish  features,  also  in  one  of  the  numbers 
of  the  ArchcBologia  Cambrensis.^  And  I  may  here  men- 
tion that  some  of  the  peculiarities,  which  Mr.  Freeman 
notices  in  the  architecture  of  North  Wales,  I  observe 
as  occurring  in  the  Castle  of  Bere.  I  particularly  refer 
to  the  square  and  octagon  abaci,  so  unusual  in  Early 
English  work  in  England.  There  is  also  a  very  remark- 
able couplet  of  lancets  at  Llanaber,^  which  has  recently 
been  restored,  having  the  roU-moiQding  not  only  along 
the  arches  and  jambs,  but  eontinued  across  the  stU  of  the 
window^ — a  most  unusual  feature.  We  have  found  an 
example  precisely  similar,  at  Bere.  I  think  I  observe, 
too,  peculiarities  not  easy  to  describe,  in  the  ''Early 
English,"  or  Early  WeUh^  if  it  is  WeUh^  foliage  here ; 

^  ^o  notice  of  a  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Bere  has  been  found  of 
later  date  than  2nd  July^  1293.  See  Archaologia  Camhrenm,  vol.  iv, 
p.  217. 

*  See  Archaologia  Camhrensis,  third  series,  vol.  ii,  p.  218. 

*  Ditto,  vol.  iv,  p.  314.  I  will  here  apologize  for  the  Arch.  Camb, 
and  mjself,  or  one  of  us,  for  the  way  in  which  my  letter  now  referred 
to,  is  printed ;  though  I  have  before  done  so  in  another  number  of 
this  Journal,  vol.  iv  of  same  series,  p.  417.  I  should  also  add  that 
^Hhe  Nation  of  the  Oeraldines"  should  have  been  printed  within 
inverted  commas,  as  a  quotation,  as  it  is  in  this  note. 

*  See  Arch.  Camb.,  third  series,  vol.  v,  p.  142. 
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but  if  it  does  not  arise  from  decay,  beautiful  as  this 
foliage  is,  some  of  its  members  appear  to  me  more  flat 
than  in  the  same  work  in  England ;  and  I  should  say 
that  same  are  perhaps  more  stiff,  and  their  sections 
more  angular. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  T.  Wikes,  published  in  Gale's 
Historus  AnglicancB  Scriptores}  it  is  stated  that  the 
Castle  of  Bere,  which  there  appear^  to  have  been  in 
Snowdonia,  was  taken  by  King  Edward  himself  from 
Prince  David.  It  seems  uncertain  what  were  the  bound- 
aries of  ancient  Snowdonia ;  but  it  is  improbable  that 
they  included  the  district  in  which  Castell  y  Bere  is 
situated.  Mr.  Warrington,  however,  in  his  History  of 
Wales^  misled  by  the  statements  of  Wikes,  suggests  that 
that  castle  was  identical  with  Dolbadam ;  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof  that  the  latter,  or  any  other  castle 
in  North  Wales  than  this  in  Merionethshire,  was  ever 
known  by  the  name  of  Bere;^  and  Edward  does  not 
appear,  in  an  itinerary  of  his  movements  preserved  in 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Public  Record  OfBce  in  Lon- 
don, to  have  been  in  Merionethshire  in  1282  or  1283. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  the  statement  of 
Thomas  of  Walsingham,  referred  to  in  my  former  paper 
on  Castell  y  Bere,^  excepting  that  fie  dates  the  event  a 
year  too  late,  and  that  which  follows,  taken  from  Triveti 
Annales  Sex  Regum  Anglice^  are  correct, — "  1283.  Rex 
Angliae,  ponte  jam  peracto,  cum  exercitu  in  Snowdo- 
niam  transiit ;  castra  ejus  omnia  sine  notabili  resistenti& 
capiens,  &  comburens.  Comes  vero  Pembrochiee  cas- 
trum '  de  Bere,  quod  principis  erat,  cepit ;  &  cito  post 

^  Vol.  ill,  p.  111.  Wikes  represents  this  event  as  occurring  in  12S2. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Prince  Llewelyn,  which  happened 
upon  Dec.  11, 12S2.  Probably  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the  castle  should 
be,  according  to  the  old  style,  12S2-d.  Thomas  of  Walsingham  places 
it  in  12S4. 

'  In  the  Extent  of  the  County  of  Caernarvon,  of  26  Edward  III, 
the  township  in  which  Dolbadam  Castle  is  situated,  is  mentioned  as 
the  ''  ville  of  Dolbadam";  but  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
castle.     It  was  probably  before  this  in  ruins. 

'  Arch.  Camb.,  vol.  iv,  p.  111. 
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Wallia  tbta,  cum  omnibus  castris  stiis,  subacta  est  regiae 
voluntati." 

Certainly  it  was  our  Merionethshire  Bere  which  was 
chartered  by  Edward  I,  as  the  charter  to  the  ville,  in 
connexion  with  the  castle',  shews;  for  the  privileges 
granted  by  it  extend  only  from  the  shore  of  "  Abermau" 
to  the  "  Devy."  And  it  was  the  same  place  which  was 
visited  by  that  monarch  in  1281,  as  is  evident  from  the 
itinerary  above  noticed. 

In  addition  to  the  records  relating  to  Castell  y  Bere, 
referred  to  in  my  former  paper,  I  may  mention  that,  in 
a  very  valuable  manuscript  in  the  autograph  of  the  well 
known  herald  and  poet,  Griffith  Hiraethog,  in  the  Hen- 
gwrt  collection,^  written  about  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  occurs  the  following 
notice  of  Castell  y  Bere :  "  Kwmwd  Ystymanair,  Llan- 
vihangel  y  Pennant,  ar  Ian  afon  Dysynni  Kastell  y 
Byr,  lie  bu  adeilad  mawr  cadam,  wedi  ei  ddistrywio  a'i 
vwrw'n  Uawr,  ac  a  elwir  yn  y  secr^  sinadon^  castell." 
Some  of  the  words  are  rather  obscure ;  but  I  have  to 
thank  the  Rev.  John  Williams  for  the  following  trans- 
lation of  this  passage :  ^'  In  the  comot  of  Ystymanair, 
Llanvihangel  y  Pennant,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Dysyny,  is  Castell  y  Bere,Where  stood  a  large  and  strong 
building,  but  which  is  now  destroyed  and  cast  to  the 
ground,  and  is  called  in  the  exchequer  signatures  '  the 
Castle/  " 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  interesting  objects 
dug  up  at  Castell  y  Bere : 

A  great  number  of  arrow-heads,  much  corroded,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  leave  any  doubt  of  what  they  are, 
and  some  preserving  their  form ;  one  a  barbed  arrow. 
Fragments  of  chain-mail  much  corroded.  A  leaden  seal, 
the  device  a  fleur-de-lis,  the  legend,  s.  htscok  bylt. 
Part  of  a  crossbow, — a  small  circular  piece  of  bone, — 

*  HengwTt  MS.,  No.  104,  fol.  11. 

'  Exchequer  (?).  '' Ysgwier  hir  ar  Steer  RoUJ*   Lewis  Glyn,  Cothi, 
p  482.. 
'  Signatures. 
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I  do  not  know  its  technical  description ;  which,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  used  for  holding  the  string.  Several 
knives,  one  with  its  wooden  handle  remaining.  Fart 
of  a  bone  comb  with  this  pattern  ©,  so  common  upon 
objects  of  this  description,  for  centuries,  upon  it  A 
small  silver  coin  of  one  of  our  earlier  Edwards.  A  curb- 
chain.  An  object  much  resembling  a  boat-hook.  Large 
quantities  of  fragments  of  pottery,  mostly  glazed ;  some 
of  a  bright  green,  others  of  an  olive  colour,  but  no  per- 
fect vessel.  Some  of  this  pottery  has  been  formed  of  a 
very  fine  white  clay.  Great  quantities  of  bones,^  some 
sawn  across,  as  if  for  culinary  purposes ;  amongst  them 
those  of  the  boar  and  deer,  in  particular  the  roe.  The 
remarkable  iron  object  in  Mr.  Reveley's  possession  was 
found  long  prior  to  the  recent  excavations. 

To  conclude.  I  would  suggest  that  if  any  part  of  this 
fortress  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  as  was 
thought  by  the  antiquary  of  Hengwrt,  Robert  Vaughan,^ 
it  was  the  oblong  room  immediately  westward  of  the 
wide  open  court;  the  plan  of  which  room  certainly 
resembles  that  of  a  Norman  keep,  though  of  small  size. 
But  the  existing  walls  of  it  are  far  too  low  (not  any 
where  above  six  or  eight  feet  in  height)  to  enable  one 
to  decide  with  any  certainty.  This  room  is  upon  the 
apex  of  the  rock. 

W.  W.  E.  W. 

Peniarth,  Jan.  IS,  1S61. 

'  Only  one  human  skeleton  has  been  found  of  late  yean.  Many 
years  since  were  to  be  seen  exposed  several  human  skulls,  which  were 
found  within  the  castle. 

'  See  Arch,  Camb.,  vol.  iv,  p.  214. 


Ill 


ON  PAROCHIAL  CHURCHES  IN.  HEREFORDSHIRE 
DEDICATED  TO  CAMBRO-BRITISH  SAINTS. 

It  has  been  customary  from  the  earliest  period,  upon 
the  erection  of  edifices  for  Chriatian  worship,  in  the 
absence  of  a  direct  dedication  to  the  Divinity  or  the 
Angelic  Host,  to  associate  the  nanles  of  individuals  who 
were  considered  peculiarly  eminent  for  sanctity  and 
moral  virtue ;  and  we  accordingly  find  thAt  almost  every 
church  throughout  our  land  has  been  assigned  to  a 
patron  saint,  the  few  exceptions  being  those  which 
have  been  named  after  the  Saviour  and  Holy  Trinity, 
or  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels* 

Nor  was  this  custom  lacking  in  the  churches  of  the 
principality  of  Wales ;  for,  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
local  names  most  frequently  indicate  the  persons  in 
commemoration  of  whom  the  parochial  churches  were 
erected ;  and  whether  a  scriptural  saint,  or  an  eminent 
Cambro-British  Christian,  the  rule  will  -b^  found  gene- 
rally to  prevail.  Such  local  appellations  as  "  Llanbedr,". 
"  Llanfair,"  "  Llanfihangel,"  *' Llanddewi,"  "  Llandeilo," 
and  a  vast  multitude  of  otherd  which  may  be  mentioned, 
are  a  practical  illustratioii  of  these  assertions. 

But  although  the  names  of  Cambro-British  Christians 
are  chiefiy  confined  to  the  principality,  yet  in  the 
border  counties  there'  are  a  few  churches  which  claim 
such  for  their  patron  saints,  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstance is  not  always  perceptible  in  the  ancient 
parochial  nomenclature. 

In  the  county  of  Hereford  there  are  a  few  parishes 
which  are  thus  distinguished,  although  it  is  evident 
that  the  effects  of  Anglo-ISaxon  conquest  have  in  most 
instances  caused  the  early  evacuation  of  the  county 
by  the  aboriginal  population.'  It  is  only  in  that  dis- 
trict which  lies  westward  of  the  river  Wye  Where  we 
have  this  interesting  ecclesiastical  feature ;  for  it  does 
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not  appear  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  was 
ever  sabject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Church 
after  it  was  limited  to  the  present  Welsh  dioceses ;  if 
so,  it  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Hereford  Anglo-Saxon  see.  It  could  only  have 
been  whilst  the  district  between  the  Severn  and  the 
"Wye  was  yet  British  ground. 

It  may  be  here  naturally  inquired,  who  were  these 
Cambro- British  saints?  The  only  reply  that  can  be 
given  is,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  eminent 
Christians  of  the  ancient  British  and  Welsh  church, 
who  in  their  attempt  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
their  ecclesiastical  as  of  their  civil  institutions  from 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  aggression,  not  only  named 
the  churches  which  they  founded  during  their  lives, 
and  other  equally  zealous  devotees  after  their  deceases, 
to  their  own  memorial,  but  had  their  names  preserved 
in  manuscripts,  which  are  commonly  known  as  their 
acts  or  pedigrees.  Of  these  there  are  two  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  one  manuscript  is  recorded  in  Lives  of  the  (/amhro-' 
British  Saints^  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bees,  as  having  been 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Llwyd,  the  author  of  the  Archceo^ 
loffia  Britannica  about  the  year  1707  ;  and  the  other,  as 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  John  Lewis,  Esq.,  of 
Lanwenny,  in  Radnorshire,  about  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Many  of  these  saints  were  of  no  greater  importance 
than  the  founders  of  churches  or  devout  professors  of 
the  Christian  faith,  who  were  either  civil  rulers  them- 
selves or  the  descendants  of  persons  in  secular  autho* 
rity.  Others,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  were 
distinguished  ecclesiastics,  whose  names  stand  promi* 
nently  in  the  calendar  of  the  Cambro-British  Church. 

Their  existence  during  the  early  British  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  was  at  a  time,  when  the  human  mind 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  stories  of 
marvellous  appearances  or  extraordinary  achievements ; 
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and  the  records  of  their  lives,  notwithstanding  they 
are  interspersed  occasionally  with  much  local  and  his- 
torical information,  are  so  clouded  with  those  tradition- 
ary myths,  which  are  characteristic  of  early  literature, 
that  they  are  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
although  of  the  highest  value  to  the  ecclesiastical 
archeeologist. 

The  frequent  allusion  to  localities  in  the  county  of 
Hereford  is  some  evidence  of  their  worth,  for  not  only 
do  they  prove  the  existence  of  a  west  British  Church, 
but  also  show  the  connexion  of  a  considerable  part  of 
Herefordshire  with  her  ancient  archiepiscopal  juris- 
diction. 

To  proceed,  then,  to  notice  the  churches  in  Hereford- 
shire which  are  dedicated  to  Cambro-British  saints. 

In  Ecton's  Thesaurus  it  appears  that  the  churches  of 
"  Hentland,"  "  Whitchurch,"  and  "  Ballingham,"  have 
for  their  patron  Dubritius,  who  occupied  the  archie- 
piscopal see  of  Caerleon  upon  Usk  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  instrumental  in  opposing 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  had  then  spread  through  this 
country ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  established  colleges  at 
Hentland  and  Moccas,  in  order  to  train  the  clergy  of  his 
province  in  the  ancient  orthodox  faith.  Dubritius  was 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  St.  David,  who  afterwards 
removed  the  episcopal  residence  to  Menevia;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  in  honour  of  Cambria's  patron  saint, 
obtained  through  the  romantic  reveries  of  the  middle 
ages,  has  since  conferred  upon  the  ancient  town  and 
see  the  title  of  the  city  and  diocese  of  St.  David. 

Dubritius  was  the  son  of  Eurddil,  the  daughter  of 
Febiau  Regulus  of  Erging,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
resided  at  Moccas,  which  it  is  probable  was  also  the 
birth  place  of  this  saint ;  for  one  writer  says  that  he 
was  bom  in  a  locality  called  Ynys  Eurddil,  which  was 
near  Madley,  and  that  his  famous  college  was  esta- 
blished at  a  place  called  Mochros,  which  appears  to  be 
no  other  than  Moccas,  the  residence  of  his  grandfather 
Febiau. 
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As  a  proof  that  Dubritius  was  held  in  high  esteem  in 
the  Cambro-British  Church,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  the  year  1120,  just  five  centuries  and  a  half  after  his 
decease,  his  remains  were  removed  from  Bardsey  Island, 
where  he  had  been  buried,  to  the  cathedral  of  Llandaff, 
by  Urban,  then  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

A  memorable  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Dubritius  is, 
that  he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  the  British  king 
Arthur,  about  the  year  517,  in  his  character  of  primate 
of  the  West  British  Church. 

The  site  of  the  college  at  Hentland  is  supposed  to 
have  been  at  a  place  now  called  Llanfrother,^  respect* 
ing  which  Taylor,  in  his  History  of  Oavelkind,  published 
1633,  says:  ^' In  the  region  of  Urchenfield  is  a  cer- 
tain parish  called  Henllan,  commonly  Hentland,  which 
in  the  English  tongue  signifies  the  old  church,  and 
in  certain  pastures  belonging  to  a  farm  in  that  parish 
there  is  a  place  which  to  this  day  is  called  '  Llan- 
frawter,'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  the  church  or 
convent  of  the  Brethren,'  the  site  whereof  was  upon 
a  small  hill  not  half  a  mile  distant  from  Hentland,  the 
ruins  of  which  place  with  its  old  foundations  are  yet  to 
be  seen,  and  was  a  place  dedicated  to  holy  use ;  there 
it  was  that  the  great  college  for  one  hundred  students 
was  founded  by  St.  Dubricius,  the  prince  of  this  region 
(to  repel  the  progress  of  the  Pelagian  heresy),  who 
succeeded  his  grandfather  Pibanus,  king  of  Erging, 
the  old  name  of  Urchenfield,  and  in  the  days  of  king 
Arthur  was  made  archbishop  of  Caerleon." 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed  that  the  ancient  British 
law  of  gavelkind,  or  the  equcd  division  of  a  deceased's 
freehold  property  amongst  all  his  sons,  was  the  custom 
of  inheritance  in  Irchenfield. 

The  name  of "  Henllan"  or  the  old  church,  would 
intimate  its  antiquity ;  but  when  it  was  first  so  styled 
does  not  appear.  As  respects  Whitchurch  and  Balling- 
ham  before  mentioned,  the  Anglo-Saxon  origin  of  their 
names  is  very  evident. 

^  Or  the  church  of  the  brethren. 
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The  church  of  ^*  Kilpeck"  has  for  its  patrons  Mary 
and  David :  "  Sellack/'  Tysilio  :  and  "  Ilangarren", 
Deiniol :  neither  of  which  preserve  in  their  nomencla- 
ture the  names  of  these  honoured  personages.  The 
word  Uangarren  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  con* 
tiguity  of  this  church  to  the  river  Garren. 

The  churches  of  "  Much  Dewchurch"  and  "  Little 
Dewchurch"  are  dedicated  to  David,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  present  etymology  of  these  parishes  in  singular 
combination  with  an  English  word,  which  seems  the 
only  way,  with  any  degree  of  euphony,  that  the  word 
"  Llanddewi,"or  the  church  of  David,could  be  anglicized. 
On  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  Celtic  tongue  over 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  coinage  of  words,  this  bilingual 
union  sometimes  occurs,  although  not  frequently. 

'*  Llandinabo,"  "  Llanrothall,"  "  Llanveyno,"  and 
^'  Llancillo,"  are  names  that  would  afford  some  specula- 
tion, but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  first  is 
stated  to  be  dedicated  to  Dinabo.  But  who,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  Dinabo  %  In  the  notes  of  a  learned  antiquary 
to  the  Liber  Landavensis  it  is  styled  '^  Lann  Junabui."  As 
respects  Llanrothall  there  is  no  clue  to  any  information. 
Llanveyno  and  Llancillo  are  recorded  in  the  Thesaurus 
as  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Peter ;  but  the  former  is 
generally  considered  as  one  of  the  few  churches  dedi- 
cated to  Beuno,  and  a  very  reasonable  inference  may 
certainly  be  drawn  upon  an  analysis  of  the  name. 

In  the  life  of  Beuno  it  is  stated  that  Ynyr  Owent, 
Lord  or  Regulus  of  Owent,  in  consideration  that  he  was 
humble,  chaste,  and  generous,  gave  him  three  estates 
in  the  district  of  Ewyas,  where  this  parish,  or  rather 
chapelry,  is  situate. 

This  circumstance  is  further  evidence  in  favour  of 
Beuno,  and  consequently  this  chapel  is  recorded  in  the 
History  of  the  Cambro- British  Saints  as  one  of  the  eleven 
churches  dedicated  to  him. 

The  church  of  "  Qodock"  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Thesaurus,  it  has  been  named  after  that 
saint  who  was  the  son  of  Cludwyn,  and  grandson  of 
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Brychain  Brycheiniog,  Lord  of  Brecknock.  It  ought 
here  to  he  mentioned  that  Clodock  is  the  mother  church 
of  Llanveyno  just  alluded  to. 

There  is  the  parish  of  "  St.  Weonard's"  or  "  St.  Way- 
nard's,"^  which  is  stated  in  The  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  hy  Messrs.  Bayley  and  Britton,  to  derive  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  dedication  of  its  church  to  the  British 
saint  of  that  name,  whose  figure,  represented  as  an  old 
man  sustaining  a  hook  and  an  ox,  was  formerly  in  the 
north  chancel  window. 

It  does  not,  however,  correctly  appear  who  St.  Weo- 
nard  was,  as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  pedigrees  of 
theCambro-British  saints;  probably  some  member  of  the 
Association  well  read  in  ecclesiastical  history  can  suggest 

The  only  remaining  church  connected  with  the  Cam- 
bro-British  saints  is  that  of  St.  Margaret,  to  whom  it  is 
stated  in  the  notes  to  Mr.  Rees's  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
there  were  only  two  churches  in  the  Welsh  dioceses 
dedicated,  viz.,  the  present  and  Roath,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. It  seems,  however,  according  to  Ecton's  Thesau- 
rus, that  Crynant  Chapel,  near  Neath,  was  also  dedicated 
to  St.  Margaret. 

All  these  parishes  which  have  been  noticed  are  situate 
on  the  west  side  of  the  county;  some  of  them,  too, 
until  recently,  although  within  a  few  miles  of  Here- 
ford cathedral,  were  included  in  the  widely  extended 
diocese  of  St.  David's,  but  by  a  legislative  act  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  added  to  the  English  see. 

The  churches  in  Herefordshire  subject  to  modern 
Welsh  jurisdiction  were  Llancillo,  Clodock,  Llanveyno, 
and  St.  Margaret,  with  a  few  others,  which  are  not  the 
subject  of  our  inquiries,  viz.,  Ewyas  Harold,  Michael- 
church-Escley,  Dulas,  Rowlstone,  Walterstone,  Long- 
town,  and  Crasswell. 

Of  the  saints,  David,  Beuno,  and  Margaret,  as  of 
others  which  stand  in  the  ecclesiastical  catalogue,  there 
is  much  recorded  in  their  lives  which  shows  that  they 

^  Supposed  to  have  been  Llan-sant-Gwainerth.  But  query  whether 
the  Qwmerth  mentioned  in  the  pedigrees  of  Welsh  saints  } 
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were  held  in  great  veneration,  and  many  extraordinary 
acts  were  attributed  to  them.  In  the  lAfe  of  David  it  is 
said  that  he  cured  Pebiau,  King  of  Erging,  who  has 
been  already  alluded  to,  of  blindness,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  itinerating  through  this  part  of  the  country. 

Of  Beuno  it  is  related,  amongst  other  acts,  that  after 
the  murder  of  Winifred  at  the  door  of  his  monastery,  he 
placed  the  severed  head  upon  her  corpse,  and  at  his 
prayer  the  soul  resumed  the  body,  with  no  other  mark 
of  her  misfortune  than  a  small  line  round  the  neck ;  the 
ground  infected  with  her  blood  cracked,  and  a  fountain 
sprang  up  in  a  torrent  which  still  flows,  and  over  which 
was  erected  the  well-known  chapel  of  St.  Winifred. 

Of  St.  Margaret,  too,  there  are  many  stories  of  the 
marvellous, — of  relief  afforded  to  the  sick  and  lame,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  who  sought  a  cure  through  her  means. 

The  histories  of  the  several  Cambro-British  saints, 
although  in  a  great  measure  partaking  of  a  mythic 
character,  contain  references  to  localities  which  may 
be  easily  recognized,  and  are  therefore  of  no  little  value 
as  ancient  ecclesiastical  records.  Amongst  those  to 
whom  the  parochial  churches  of  this  county  have  been 
dedicated,  Dubricius,  David,  Beuno,  and  St.  Margaret 
were  of  considerable  eminence,  notwithstanding  the 
many  fabulous  stories  with  which  their  lives  are  unfor- 
tunately interspersed.  Of  Tysilio,  Deiniol,  and  Clodock 
there  is  nothing  to  note  beyond  the  mention  of  their 
names  in  the  acts  or  pedigrees.  As  respects  Tysilio  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  famous  British  his- 
torian, having  ascribed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the  Brut 
y  Brmhinoedd^  or  The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Britain. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  saints  of  the 
Cambro-British  church  were  natives  of  our  island. 
Singular  to  relate,  the  names  of  foreigners  have  been 
included:  for  instance,  in  the  Pedigrees  of  the  Saints 
occurs  the  following  entry  :  "  Melyd,  bishop  of  London, 
was  from  the  country  of  Rome."  This  individual,  it  is 
said,  was  Mellitus,  an  abbot  of  Rome,  who  came  over 
to  England  a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine 
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to  assist  him  in  the  mission,  and  afterwards  became 
bishop  of  London.  Again,  St  Margaret,  whose  fame 
spread  through  the  Western  Churches  during  the  time 
of  the  holy  wars,  was  an  Asiatic  Christian,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  during  the  last 
general  persecution. 

Of  St.  Catherine,  it  is  recorded  in  her  life  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  king  of  Constantinople, 
and  from  her  extraordinary  learning  and  piety  she  was 
chosen  as  the  patron  saint  of  Christian  philosophers. 
How  these  became  adopted  as  Cambro-British  saints  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture. 

These  early  British  associations  are  not  so  remark- 
able when  we  consider  the  former  connexion  of  this 
portion  of  Herefordshire  with  the  principality  for  many 
ages  after  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  inroads. 

The  presence  of  a  bishop  of  Hereford,  or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  Caerffawydd,  at  the  synod  of  the  younger 
Augustine,  denotes  an  ecclesiastical  antiquity  of  which 
we  may  be  justly  proud,  and  the  existence  of  Cambro- 
British  names  in  the  patronage  of  parochial  churches 
greatly  augment  the  historical  proof  in  support  of  our 
ancient  position. 

This  district,  which  under  the  government  of  the 
Silurian  Reguli  was  known  by  the  name  of  Erging,  of 
which  Ewyas  was  part,  is  generally  associated  with 
Qwent.  in  Monmoathshire,  since  they  were  usuaUy 
presided  over  by  the  same  petty  chieftain. 

According  to  the  most  learned  authority  we  are  in- 
formed that  so  early  as  the  sixth  century  Cystenyn 
Gomeu,  or  Constantino  the  Blessed,  founded  churches 
in  this  locality,  and  that  Geraint  ab  Erbin,  about  the 
same  period,  erected  a  church  at  Hereford  then  known 
as  Caerffawydd. 

We  learn  from  the  Arehoeologia  Britanniea  of  Edward 
Llwyd,  that  the  dialect  of  the  Gwentish  British,  which 
was  common  in  Gwent  and  some  portions  of  Brecon- 
shire  and  Glamorganshire,  was  also  spoken  in  this  part 
of  Herefordshire;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
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dialect  was  much  in  use  long  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest, for  according  to  the  Domesday  Survey  the  kings 
of  England  had  three  churches  in  Irchenfield,  the  priests 
of  which  were  employed  to  go  on  embassies  for  the 
English  court  into  Wales,  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
British  tongue  being  necessary  in  those  days  for  such 
important  missions. 

From  Domesday  Survey  it  also  appears  that  there 
was  a  considerable  Welsh  population  in  this  district, 
for  amongst  the  inhabitants  enumerated  in  the  several 
villages  the  Welshmen  form  a  large  portion,  and  Welsh 
laws  were  administered  in  some  parishes  and  manors. 

Under  the  head  of  Wormelow  Hundred  it  is  stated : 
"  The  king  held  here  six  hides,  one  of  these  had  Welsh 
customs  and  the  others  English."  This  admixture  of 
English  and  Welsh  government  was  frequent  in  the 
Marches,  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  the 
existence  of  the  custom  of  gavelkind  in  Irchenfield, 
the  ancient  British  law  of  freehold  inheritance.  In  many 
of  the  Courts  of  the  Lords  Marchers  both  English  and 
Welsh  laws  were  concurrently  administered  amongst 
the  respective  suitors  who  resorted  thither  for  redress. 

To  conclude : — Is  any  objection  urged  against  our 
subject  as  tending  to  sanction  the  prescription  of  early 
superstition  ?  It  may  be  briefly  stated  in  reply,  that  even 
in  the  fabulous  biographies  of  the  Cambro-British  saints 
much  important  information  may  be  obtained ;  yet  if  no 
other  end  were  gained  they  may  at  least  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  a  just  appreciation  of  a  more  enlightened 
Christian  age. 

With  a  charitable  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  these  ecclesiastical  legends  were  com- 
posed, it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  add,  that  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  they  are  not  without  some  redeeming 
quality ;  for  amidst  the  many  romantic  myths  which  they 
contain,  there  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  main  object 
was  to  stimulate  the  people  to  a  devout  Christian  life  by 
the  individual  example  of  their  parochial  patron  saints. 

James  Davies. 
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We  i^re  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Miss  Angharad 
Llwyd,  of  Rhyl,  for  the  following  copies  of  two  letters 
written  by  ancestors  of  Lord  Combermere,  and  now  iii 
his  possession  : 

Endorsement, — "  Letters  from  Berth  Lwyd." 

^*  To  his  honored  and  much  esteemed  kinsman,  Syr  Thomas 
Salusbri,  Baronett,  att  bys  house  at  Lhewni." 

"Good  Cosen, — I  am  hartilye  sorry  to  heare  of  my 
brother  Salisburies  sudden  departure,  yett  we  must  submitt  to 
Gods  will  and  plesure.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  here  at  Berth 
Llwyd,  thatt  we  may  confer  togetner  of  what  is  best  for  your 
good.  My  mother  and  myself  can  have  no  ends  upon  you ; 
therefore  you  may  safely  trust  us.  I  hope  now  you  know  your 
own  strength,  noe  body  as  yet  can  doe  you  anye  wrong.  You 
often  complayned  of  your  want  of  meanes,  thatt  siege  is  now 
raysed,  and  y'  estates,  is  in  your  own  handes,  and  you  that 
hav  felte  y®  misery  of  want  and  bondage,  I  hope  you  wil  kepe 
yourself  free.  For  your  sister,  Lettis  More,  I  cannot  deny  but 
she  is  a  fayre  ladye,  and  well  borne ;  and  you  baye  reson  to 
yalue  your^elfie,  for  you  haye  ffortune,  person,  birth,  and  wit 
enough.  Only  I  would  haye  you  consider  whether  you  wuld 
not  improye  y'  education,  which  in  my  opinion  you  may  doe  in 
a  short  tyme,  eyther  in  foUowinge  the  Courte  [which,  if  you 
like,  I  dare  unaertake  to  hay  you  sworne  the  Kings  or  the 
Queen's  seryante],  or  els  by  trayaellinge  into  ffrans,  which  is  the 
farther  way  about ;  for  in  a  shorter  tyme  in  Court,  you  will 
construe  and  understand  man  as  well  as  you  doe  books ;  and 
noe  question,  if  you  stody  the  world,  the  Court  is  the  best 
librarye.  I  beleiye  my  brother,  Timothy  Myddelton,  has  your 
wardship  before  this  tyme ;  for  it  is  his  by  the  order  of  the 
Court,  and  I  dare  answer  for  hym  that  you  shall  be  well  dealt 
with.  That  which  now  you  want  is  good  councel ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  do  nothing  without  the  adyice  of  y^  grandmother  Mid- 
delton,  which  you  haye  found  your  best  friend,  and  is  most 
desirous  to  speak  with  you.  You  must  take  hede  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Middelton,  for  fear  of  angrying  him.  It  may  cost  you 
Cilffwrn  farm.  Cast  not  yourself  away  willfully,  for  then  you 
will  both  loose  yourself  and  your  friends.    Beauties  are  rare  in 
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Wales ;  but  if  you  kepe  me  company,  your  eyes  will  be  surffeted 
bSth  with  wit  and  beauty,  for  coynes  there  is  ridiculous.  If 
your  sytter.  Moor,  love  you,  I  shall  not  bee  against  it ;  but  if 
you  be  too  much  undervalued,  I  will  undertake  to  helpe  you 
to  a  greater  portion,  a  baron  or  an  erle's  daughter,  and  fortifie 
you  with  many  powerful  friends,  which  shall  be  more  worth  to 
you  than  your  fortune.  Thus  hoping  to  see  you  with  all  con- 
veniente  spede,  I  rest  your  lovinge  uncle, 

"John  Maynard," 

John  Maynard,  who  wrote  this  letter,  wasisecond  son 
to  Sir  John  Maynard  of  Walthamstow  (knighted  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  I),  by  Mary,  second  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  sister  to  Hester,  Lady  Salusbury. 
The  seal  on  this  letter  is  an  hour-glass  and  skull,  with 
"  JRemember  me.''  On  other  letters  of  J.  Maynard  are  his 
arms :  on  a  chevron  a  crescent  between  three  gauntlets 
in  the  field. 


ANSWER  TO   JOHN    MAYNARD. 

"Honor'd  Unkbll, — I  havever  found  good  reson  to  bee 
confident  of  y'  and  my  grandmothers  good  mening  towards  me ; 
and  therfore  might  well  incur  the  just  censure  of  all  men  shuld 
I  not  with  a  glad  care  hearken  after  y'  advice.  Y'  letter  adver- 
tised me  too  wayes  fibr  the  improvement  of  my  education : 
travell,  or  the  Court.  Ffor  the  first,  though  it  bee  a  way  my 
nature  is  more  enclined,  and  the  rather  being  a  thing  you  like- 
wise approve  of,  yet  a  seminge  danger  therein  might  cause 
many  to  tax  mee  of  a  rash  act  of  folly>  shuld  I  now  leve  my 
country,  being  the  onlye  hope  of  the  direct  line  of  my  house, 
havyng  no  more  a  hopefull  successor,  should  it  plese  God  to 
call  for  mee,  than  Robert  Salsbrie,  one  whose  disolute  life  hath 
made  a  scorn  to  his  countrie ;  and  moreover  am  of  an  opinion 
that  it  were  more  for  mee  now  to  acquainte  myself  with  myne 
owne  countrye,  wheather  it  hath  pleased  God  to  chouse  for 
mee,  than  any  other;  and  there  to  be  knowne  to  my  frends 
and  kindred,  and  to  stody  rather  the  nature  of  these  people 
amongst  whom  I  am  to  Live.  And  though  I  confess  the  Courte 
is  an  honorable  callinge,  and  is,  as  you  terme  it,  the  best 
librarie  of  mens  nature,  yet,  Svr,  I  am  persuaded  to  come 
thence  hether,  I  shuld  find  myself  in  a  new  world,  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  countrymen  being  somwhat  different  from  all  others. 

Sbd  BBS.,  VOL.  vn.  0 
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They  are  a  crafty  kind  of  people ;  and  this  much  I  have  already 
found  in  their  natures^  that  they  beare  an  internal  hate  to  such 
as  make  themselves  strangers  unto  them. 

"  For  my  sister,  Moore,  you  have  given  her  due  comendation ; 
and  for  myself,  though  by  y'  meanes  I  might  perchance  come 
to  the  choyce  of  many  rare,  and  it  may  be  some  as  plesing 
beautys,  yet  I  beleve  I  could  scarce  find  one  soe  fitt  ffor  mee  in 
divers  respects,  her  being  from  her  childhood  brought  up  in 
this  country,  and  th#  long  expectation  of  a  match  betwene  us 
hath  bred  in  our  tenants  and  frends  more  love  towards  her  than 
the  many  B|erits  of  a  stranger  could  ever  deserve.     Our  nature 

^,and  disposition  are  known  to  each  other ;  and  besides  the  reci- 
procal Love  that  is  betwene  us,  it  was  a  thing  desired  so  much 

^  by  my  ffalher,  that  it  is  mentioned  in  his  last  will.  Shee  is  no 
stranger  to  my  estate ;  and  shee  is  well  versed  in  the  language, 
which  is  a  great  meanes  to  confirme  in  our  hearts  the  love  of 
our  country.  Ffor  her  porcion,  the  L^  Moore  hath  promised 
the  payment  of  £3,000,  a  part  thereof  by  the  begininge  of 
Michaelmass  terme :  to  confirme  which  promise  he  hath  left 
order  with  the  Lord  of  Mount  Morris  to  pass  securitie  therof 
upon  conference  with  my  unkell,  Syr  Thomas  Middelton,  whom 
I  shall  not  faile,  if  I  may  [with  my  utmost]  please,  accordinge 
to  your  good  advice. 

**  As  touching  my  wardship,  I  am  much  bound  unto  my  un- 
kell Tymothy  for  his  cares  and  for  his  prevention  of  troubles> 
that  in  some  others  tooke  it,  I  might  be  put  unto  in  proving 
myself  no  ward ;  but  thus  much  I  am  assured  of,  I  pay  no 
respecte  of  homage,  nor  was  there  anye  of  my  ancestors  found 
wards,  or  any  liveries  sued  out  upon  the  death  of  anye  of  them. 
I  shall,  God  willing,  with  all  possible  spede  wait  upon  you  at 
Berth  Llwyd.  In  the  meane  time,  wishing  you  mirthe  and 
healthe^ 


te 


I  rest  your  assured  loving  nephew  to  command, 

**  Thomas  Salusburyb. 

^Lhewenny,  August  the  14th,  1632." 
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LLANEILIAN. 


*        >       L        « 


This  parish  is  situated  on  a  point  of  ttie  northern  shore 
of  Anglesey,  eastward  from  Amlwch.  It  is. said  to  have 
teld  the  residence  of  Caswallon  Llaw-Hir,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  the  site  of  an 
ancient  abode  called  Llys  Caswallon  is  still  pointed  out 
by  tradition  as  that  of  his  palace. 

The  most  remarkable  edifice  within  the  district  is 
the  church,  which,  in  several  respects,  is  the  most  per- 
fect in  Anglesey.  This  building  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a  chapel  towards  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  latter,  connected  with  it  by  a  low  passage.  The 
whole  is  of  nearly  one  date,  and  it  has  most  probably 
replaced  a  church  of  a  much  earlier  period,  as  is  so 
commonly  the  case  in  this  island.  Judging  from  the 
architectural  details,  and  from  the  chronological  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  churches  in  this  part  of  W^les 
and  those  in  England,  the  present  church  of  Llaneilian 
may  be  considered  as  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  a  crossed  stone  occurs  in  one  of  the  walls 
having  the  date  of  1420  (i  see  plate). .  This  stone  may, 
indeed,  have  been  part  of  the  previous^  biiildinig- 'used 
up  in  the  new  one ;  but  we  are  hot  ifu;lihed  to  assimi 
an  earlier  existence  to  this  church'  than-  the  *  end  of  tne 
reign  of  Henry  VI:  It  is  a  handsome:  building,  rw^ell 
Unished,' and  was  no  doiibt  erected: in  quiet,*  prospe'rous 
times.  The  general  character  .of  the  internal  woodwork 
is  much  later  than  that  of  the' stone  ^wall's.  -The  roofe 
are  apparently  of  the"  beginning  of 'the*  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  earliest  date 'that  ^occurs  oil 'one  of  the 
seats  is  1535.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
church  took  a  considerable  time  to  build,  and  was 
finished  only  by  degrees.  Farts  of  the  internal'.fitiings; 
though  mediaeval  in  style,  are  of  as  recent  a  date  as 
1690  (see  plate). 
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At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  stands  a  bold  square 
tower  of  three  stages,  with  a  square  spire  in  two  stages, 
of  a  design  not  usual  in  this  county :  a  large  porch 
protects  the  south  door  of  the  nave,  immediately  oppo- 
site to  a  lich  gate  in  the  churchyard  wall.  The  nave, 
as  will  be  observed  by  the  annexed  plan,  is  30  feet  by 


24  feet  internally.  It  has  north  and  south  doors,  and 
a  window  in  each  of  the  north  and  south  walls,  four 
centered,  with  three  lights  cinquefoiled ;  there  are  no 
Mrindows  in  the  west  end;  but  the  tower  opens  into 
the  nave  under  an  arch,  and  is  not  approachable  except 
by  this  internal  entrance.  The  roof  is  of  very  low 
pitch,  nearly  horizontal,  covered  with  lead,  boarded 
throughout,  divided  into  eight  compartments,  with  side 
principals  simply  chamfered,  short,  and  resting  on  stone 
corbels.  It  is  fitted  with  a  series  of  plain  benches  of 
solid  oak,  the  ends  of  which,  however,  are  finished  with 
circular  heads,  and  these  are  carved  with  designs  of  such 
merit  and  simplicity  that  we  have  delineated  the  most 
remarkable  among  them  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
Several  contain  the  initials  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
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benches  belonged,  and  one  bears  the  date  of  1690,  at 
which  time,  or  shortly  previous,  they  were  probably 
erected.  Against  the  northern  doorway  stands  ^n  in- 
strument now  but  little  known, — the  Gafl-Cwn,  or 
J)og-fork, — a  somewhat  ponderous  machine,  opening  by 
a  set  of  pivots,  whereby  the  clerk  ot  churchwarden 
might  throw  forward  a  pair  of  pinching  arms,  catch 
the  intruding  dog  of  some  careless  parishioner,  and 
eject  the  animal  from  church.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  more  than  one  other  example  of  this 
relic  of  old  times,  and  in  a  church  of  this  island. 

A  doorway  and  circular  nowell  staircase  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  nave  lead  up,  by  a  turret,  to  the  rood 
loft.  This  is  quite  perfect,  and  stands  over  a  massive 
screen,  separating  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  The 
front  of  the  loft  towards  the  nave,  above  the  projecting 
canopy,  is  panelled,  and  the  cornice-mouldings  are  filled 
with  the  usual  vine  and  oak  or  ivy-leaf  pattern.  The 
tracery  below,  between  the  uprights,  has  been  a  good 
deal  injured ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  in  fair  preservation. 
The  south  porch  has  a  roof  similar  to  that  of  the  nave, 
boarded  throughout,  with  bosses  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ridge-beam  with  the  principals.  A  narrow  stone 
bench  runs  along  each  waU,  and  by  the  door  is  a  stoup, 
with  moulded  edges  of  simple  and  unusual  design. 

The  chancel,  which  is  entered  under  a  lofty  arch 
plainly  chamfered,  is  about  eighteen  feet  both  in  length 
and  breadth.  A  window  of  three  lights  is  in  the 
eastern  wall,  it  is  straight-headed ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
smaller  curves  of  the  first  springings  of  the  head  above 
the  jambs  are  of  moderate  radius,  while  those  forming 
the  continuations  up  to  the  apex  are  of  so  large  a  ra- 
dius that  they  become  straight  lines.  Such  windows 
occur  in  churches  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  they  are  rare,  and  of  unpleasing  eflfect. 
On  one  of  the  outer  jambs  of  this  window  occurs  the 
crossed  stone  mentioned  above,  with  the  date  "  Aflo  Dni 
M  cccc  XX ",  if,  indeed,  the  rubbing  from  which  the 
engraving  is  taken  be  correct.     The  lettering  is,  how- 
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ever,  much  corroded  by  weather,  and  the  last  two  nu- 
merals indicate  a  period  efirlier  than  the  style  of  the 
building.  In  each  of  the  north  and  south  walls  is  a 
square- headed  two-light  window ;  and  under  the  south- 
em  one  opens  the  doorway  leading  to  St,  Eilian's  chapel. 
The  original  stall-work  of  the  chancel  remains,  very 
rude,  but  in  good  condition :  some  of  its  designs  on 
the  bench  ends  are  given  in  the  plate  of  illustrations. 
The  roof  is  quite  flat,  like  that  of  the  nave,  boarded, 
with  principals  and  ribs  deeply  moulded  ;  the  principals 
having  their  spandrils  richly  cut  into  vigorous  repre- 
sentations of  seaweed,  and  resting  on  stone  corbels,  in 
front  of  which  are  affixed  boards  representing  angels 
playing  alternately  on  trumpets  and  bagpipes. 


A  bench,  with  unusually  good  carving  at  the  back, 
shows  the  text  ^oH  nobis  Domine,nonnobiSy3ednommi  tuo; 
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and  underneath  this  is  the  figure  of  a  female  kneeling, 
probably  the  effigy  of  the  donor. 

A  stone  monumental  slab  bears  the  following  in- 
scri^ion  :— 

DBP08ITVM 

OVLIELMI  .  LLOYD  .  ARTI 

VM  .  MRI  .  RRIS  .  DE  .  LLANBLI 

AN  .  ERVDITIONB  .  PRVDBNT 

lA  .  ET  .  PIETATE  .  IN8ION1T 

ER  .  ORNATI  .  QVI  .  OBIIT  .  89 

DIE  .  AVG  .  ANNO  .  JBTATIS  . 

SV^  .  69  .  ANNO  •  DMI  .  1661. 

X 

On  another  slab  is  a  coat  of  arms,  bearing  a  lion 
rampant  crowned,  with  a  crescent  in  the  dexter  chief; 
and  under  this,  surmounted  by  a  cherub's  head,  the 
inscription — 

"  To  the  memory  of 

WiUiam  Lloyd  Clerk 

a  Younger  Son 

of  William  Lloyd 

of  Llanddoget  Qen. 

Who   was   Minister  of 

this  parish  32  years 

And  a  true  friend 

to  his  Church 

Dyed  June  13th,  1739, 

Aged  67." 

The  passage  to  St.  Eilian's  chapel  goes  off  diagonally, 
forming  a  small  ante-chapel ;  and  a  second  doorway 
leads  into  the  chapel  itself.  This  is  said  traditionally 
to  have  replaced  one  standing  on  the  site  of  the  saint's 
original  house  of  prayer,  and  there  is  nothing  impro* 
bable  in  the  supposition.  The  actual  building,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  same  date  and  style  as  the  rest  of  the 
church.  It  is  only  fourteen  feet  six  inches  long  by 
twelve  feet  six  inches  wide,  with  a  pointed  window  of 
two  lights  cinquefoiled  in  the  eastern  wall;  and  a 
square-headed  window,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  two 
lights  in  the  southern.  Recesses  for  seats  are  in  the 
western  and  northern  walls.  In  the  eastern  wall,  south 
of  the  altar,  is  a  small  ambry ;  north  of  the  altar,  and 
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eighteen  inches  above  the  pavement,  is  a  small  stone 
bench,  projecting  from  the  wall,  whereon  one  person 
might  be  seated ;  and  underneath  this  a  regularly  fomled 
opening,  eighteen  inches  wide  by  eight  inches  deep, 
runs  right  through  into  the  open  air ;  while  close  by, 
in  the  northern  wall,  a  smaller  opening  is  perforated, 
just  above  the  pavement,  right  through  into  the  open 
air  in  the  same  manner.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
the  purpose  of  these  openings,  though  they  look  as  if 
intended  to  serve  as  drains  for  the  introduction  and 
emission  of  water  or  air. 

The  altar  may  be  described  as  a  wooden  shrine  de- 
tached from  the  wall,  with  a  flat  back  and  ends,  but 
with  five  sides,  projecting  polygonally,  separated  by 
ribs  moulded  as  buttresses,  and  the  panels,  square- 
headed,  filled  with  tracery.  It  is  more  than  three  feet 
high,  and  five  feet  two  inches  long :  one  of  the  panels 
has  been  removed ;  and  the  superstition  still  exists  that 
any  person  getting  inside  the  shrine,  and  turning  round 
within  it  before  getting  out,  will  be  cured  of  any  dis- 
ease he  may  have.  The  pavement  in  front  of  the 
shrine,  or  altar,  is  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and 
we  conjecture  that  upon  it  the  6ick  person,  who  came 
to  pray  for  recovery,  was  laid,  while  prayers  were  offered 
up  in  his  behalf. 

A  lectern  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  an  oaken 
chest  formed  of  a  solid  tree,  with  many  locks,  and  the 
date  1667  worked  on  it  in  nails,  stand  in  this  chapel. 

The  roof  is  similar  to  that  of  the  chancel,  but  with- 
out angels  at  the  corbels.  Traces  of  colouring  may  be 
observed  on  the  principals  (as  well,  indeed,  as  on  the 
splay,  of  the  east  window),  and  no  doubt  the  roofs  all 
throughout  the  building  were  highly  decorated  with 
colour. 

The  general  character  of  the  outside  of  the  building 
will  be  observed  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  On 
each  of  the  buttresses  are  crossed  circles  incised,  mark- 
ing as  many  "stations"  round  the  church.  Crosses 
capped  all  the  gables. 
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The  lichgate  has  a  pointed  arch  under  a  stepped 
gahle,  surmounted  by  a  plain  cross.  ^  The  shaft  of  the 
churchyard  cross,  on  a  base  of  three  steps,  remains  near 
the  entrance  to  the  southern  porch. 

The  whole  edifice  is  so  remarkable  from  its  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  completeness  of  its  ritual  arrange- 
ments, that  it  is  deserving  of  a  careful  restoration. 
With  regard  to  Saint  Eilian  or  Elian,  under  whose  in- 
vocation it  was  erected,  we  find  the  following  in  Rees's 
Welsh  Saints : — 

**  Elian  Geimiad  was  the  son  of  Gallgu  Riedd6g  ab 
Carcludwys,  of  the  line  of  Cadrod  Csdchfynydd,  and 
his  mother  was  Canna,  a  daughter  of  Tewdwr  Mawr  o 
Lydaw,  and  widow  of  Sadwm.  The  epithet  *  Ceimiad' 
(pilgrim)  has,  by  one  writer,^  been  changed  into  '  Can- 
naid'  (bright),  to  correspond  with  the  Latin  Hilarius ; 
but  the  conjecture  was  unnecessary,  as  the  sound  of  the 
name  Elian,  which  the  Welsh  have  thought  convertible 
with  Hilary,^  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  confusion. 
Elian  is  celebrated  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Princi- 
pality: miraculous  cures  were  lately  supposed  to  be 
performed  at  his  shrine  at  Llanelian,  Anglesey  ;^  and 
near  to  the  church  of  Llanelian,  Denbighshire,  is  a  well 
called  Ffynnon  Elian,  which  is  thought  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  be  endued  with  miraculous 
powers  even  at  present.  His  wake  is  held  in  the  month 
of  August,  while  the  festival  of  St.  Hilary  occurs  on 
the  13th  of  January." 

To  this  we  may  add  that  a  picture,  commonly  called  the 
portrait  of  the  saint,  is  hung  against  the  front  of  the  rood 
loft ;  it  is  a  production  of  Italian  art  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  representing  a  saint  seated  at  his  devotions^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  many  which  formerly 
adorned  the  church,  afterwards  sold,  but  the  history  of 
which  is  altogether  obscure. 

H.  L.  J. 

*  The  author  of  the  History  of  Anglesey, 

'  In  the  Welsh  calendar,  St.  Hilary  is  styled  Elian  Esgob. 

*  History  of  Anglesey,  1775. 
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iCtrntinaed  fr(>m  Vol.  vi.,  p.  184.) 

Date  and  part  of  first  line  lorn  off. 

D.F. — Though  I  have  noe  great  matter  of to  com- 
municate to  you,  yet  to  disengage  myself  of  my  promise  I  shall 
trouble  you  with  a  few  lines  relating  to  my  Irish  pilgrimage, 
from  which  I  am  S  days  sinoie  returned  hither.  The  provost 
of  the  college  and  some  fellows  of  the  philosophical  society 
there,  being  made  acquainted  (by  what  letters  I  brought  them) 
of  my  buysnesse  in  that  country,  they  told  me  that  about  70 
miles  off  in  the  c.  of  Tiperari  there  was  a  small  hill  that  pro- 
duced all  plants  whatsoever  that  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and 
that  if  I  resolved  to  goe  thither  they  would  give  me  a  guide 
that  could  speak  Irish  out  of  the  college  garden,  and  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman  near  the  hill.  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
hills,  and  also  with  vulgar  traditions,  to  beleive  anything  of 
this  story ;  however,  being  resolved  to  goe  a  good  way  into  the 
country,  and  having  no  other  directions,  I  thought  it  best  to 
undertake  the  journey.  The  hiU  grew  more  famous  still  as  I 
went  on  in  my  journey,  there  being  scarce  any  man  or  woman 
but  had  heard  of  it,  and  could  tell  lyes  enough  of  it ;  more 
particularly  an  apothecary  in  Kilkenny  told  me,  that  for  cer- 
tain, hysop  and  garden  thyme  grew  there,  and  about  26  sorts 
of  Alpine  plants  had  been  found  there  by  one  Dr.  Fenil,  aft 
eminent  physician  and  botanist.  Having  searched  it  all  over 
(for  'twas  not  soe  big  as  Shotover)  I  found  noe  rarer  plants 
than  Tutsan,  Columbine,  Catsfoot,  Maidenhair,  Wallrue,  Harts- 
tongue,  Common  Speedwell,  and  such  like.  Soe  much  for  the 
Irish  traditions,  which,  of  all  nations,  come  the  nearest,  per- 
haps, to  a  dream.  In  my  return  I  diverted  myself  for  some 
time  in  viewing  a  Popish  Church.  Of  this  I  must  beg  leav  to 
give  you  a  rude  description ;  but  it  falls  out  that  the  homelier 
it  be,  the  more  agreeable  it  is  to  the  subject.  In  shape  it 
resembled  a  pedlar's  stall ;  'twas  in  length  ^5  foot,  in  breadth 
12,  in  height  about  14  or  15.  At  the  alter  end  walld  up,  at 
the  other  open  to  the  top ;  its  walls  were  of  green  clods,  on 
the  inside  of  which  grew  almost  as  many  plants  (spontaneously) 
as  on  the  hill  above  mentioned;  that  part  of  the  roof  above 
the  alter  cover'd  with  straw  (not  to  say  thatchd),  the  rest 
naked  ;  the  rafters  were  birch  bows  gently  pruned.  The 
altar  (?;  consisted  of  %  stakes  knocked  into  the  sayd  mud  wall, 
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fastened  .  .  .  two  others  stuck  in  the  ground  upright  with 
ligaments  of  straw  .  •  .  (Nostrat.  Rhephyn  pen  bawd).  These 
4  stakes  were  such  as  some  husbandmen  would  be  ashamed  to 
stick  in  a  hedge.  On  the  2  crosse  stakes  lay  the  table^  which 
to  describe  briefly  and  truly  I  shall  call  yskyron  alhan  o  gyph^ 
and  sic  manum  de  tabulft. 

The  Irish  tongue  hath  many  primitive  words  common  with 
our  language^  yet  is  as  unintelligible  to  us  perhaps  as  Arabic. 
I  belive  its  composd  of  old  British^  old  Danish,  Biscay,  and 
perhaps  several  others.  Some  of  them  told  me  that  their 
poets,  and  such  others  as  are  expert  in  their  language,  have  at 
least  20  words  for  every  particular  notion.  I  have  enclosed  a 
catalogue  of  several  words  which  I  thought  agreeable  to  some 
in  our  language.  The  Irish  seem'd  to  me,  when  they  spoke, 
to  have  the  same  tone  that  woemen  have  with  us  when  they 
bewail  anything.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  desire  an  old  woeman 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Latin,  which  she  did,  but  in 
such  a  sort,  that  had  she  not  told  me  beforehand  what  she  was 
about  to  say,  I  should  hardly  have  understood  what  language 
she  spoke,  much  lesse  what  she  sayd.  However  I  judged  it 
should  let  it  passe  for  current  Latin  in  case  she  her- 
self understood  what  she  sayd  ;  but  having  asked  her  what  she 
meant  when  she  sayd  geiahin  shells  (viz.,  qui  es  in  coelis),  she 
answered  me.  Why,  ihaCs  one  of  the  words. 

I  have  inclos'd  a  catalogue  of  their  lemmas  at  the  commence- 
ment in  the  college.  Most  of  them  did,  I  thought,  very  well, 
except  some  fellow  commoners,  who  abusd  miserably  a  s^reat 
deal  of  good  verse.  One  Dr.  MoUyneux,  M.D.,  shewed  me 
the  best  collection  of  books  relating  to  natural  history  that  I 
have  seen,  which  he  has  purchased  all  himself,  in  order  to 
write  a  Pinax  rerum  naturalium  of  that  iland.  He  was  treat- 
ing with  me  about  my  assistance  therein  j;.  and,  if  no  disturb- 
ance intervene,  we  are  likely  to  begin  next  spring. 

Dr.  Ketting,  who  is  often  quoted  by  the  Irish  historians,  is 
now  a  printing  at  Dublin  in  English,  which  I  suppose  (unlesse 
they  purge  it)  will  appear  much  more  ridiculously  fabulous 
than  our  Geoffrey.  The  Irish  have  no  dictionary  of  their 
language  ;  no  grammar  now  to  be  met  with ;  their  alphabet 
seemed  to  me  as  confus'd  as  the  French.  They  have  several 
schools  in  the  country  where  they  read  philosophy,  and  their 
method  therein,  as  I  was  inform'd,  is  the  same  with  the 
Spaniards.  I  was  told  in  the  county  of  Keri,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  the  ordinary  cow- 
keepers  and  shepherds,  etc.,  can  speak  Latin  ;  the  truth  whereof 
I  dare  not  question,  having  had   my  information  from  Dr. 
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Marsh,  Bishop  of  Fierns  and  Loighlyn.  But  it's  likelj  I  have 
tired  your  patience  by  this  time,  and  therefore  I  shall  only  adde 
my  humble  respects  to  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Price,  Jack  Lloyd,  and 
S'  G^,  and  subscribe  myself. 

Your  most  assured  friend  and  servV 

Edward  Lhwyd. 

Desire  Jack  Lloyd  to  pros,  my  serv.  to  his  namesake  when 
he  writes  to  him,  and  if  he  thinks  anything  here  acceptable  to 
him,  I  suppose  you  may  easily  spare  these  papers  when  you 
have  read  them. 

For  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  at  Bryn  y  phynon  in  Wrexham. 
Leave  it  with  Mr.  Robert  Davies  at  Lhan  Rwst. 

(Endorsed  with  this  address,  except  the  last  line  a  second  time, 
and  also  in  another  part  of  the  same  page,  half  scratched 
over,  are  the  words, — 


ti 


For  James  Goodwin,  Papist.") 


OxR    (date  niegible.) 

Dear  Sir — I  am  sorry  I  mised  the  opportunity  of  returning 
you  a  letter  by  the  same  hand  you  sent  your  last.  It  so  fell 
out  that  I  had  not  yours  til  the  man  that  brought  it  was  gone 
out  of  town.  The  preferment  mentioned  in  my  last  has  been 
lately,  as  I  am  inform'd,  tendered  to  Mr.  S.  W.,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, for  several  reasons,  has  declin'd  it.  I  suppose  they  are 
still  unprovided,  and  must  at  last  take  up  with  one  that  wants 
the  qualification  they  require.  But  to  say  no  more  on  this 
Bubject,  I  recommend  to  your  curiosity  (as  you  meet  with 
opportunity  and  leasure)  the  accurat  copying  of  such  inscrip- 
tions, as  you  mentioned  in  one  of  your  last  letters.  Not  that  I 
am  desirous  of  them  upon  this  present  occasion ;  but  that  I 
would  encourage  you  by  all  means  to  continue  your  observa- 
tions on  such  antiquities  as  will  occurre  to  you  in  our  country, 
and  make  that  study  hereafter  part  of  your  diversion,  wherein 
ou  seem  to  me  to  have  made  no  small  improvement  since  our 
ate  correspondence  on  that  subject. 

You  are  doubtlesse  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  you  assigne, 
relating  to  those  two  G.  They  are  more  for  politics  than 
religion ;  and,  tho'  I  would  not  judge  hastily  and  uncharitably 
of  any  man,  yet  I'll  venture  to  say  that  'tis  ten  to  one  they'll 
never  suffer  so  much  for  conscience  as  the  honest  old  veteran. 


r. 
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of  whom  I  have  heard  Dr.  Wyn  say  several  tunes,  '*  ThaCs  a 
brave  man;  that  man  has  done  more  than  us  all"  etc. 

The  imdertakers  of  Camden  have  lately  been  put  back  by 
the  death  of  one  Mr.  Harrington  of  Christchurch,  who  was  a 
gentleman  of  vast  acquaintance  and  interest,  and  had  under- 
taken th^management  of  most  part  of  it.  But  now  'twill  goe 
on  apace,  for  they  have  employed  one  Mr.  Gibson  of  Queen's 
College  (who  is  a  very  stirring  as  well  as  ingenious  young  man) 
to  oversee  the  whole  work  and  to  help  deliver  it  of  the  presse  ; 
so  that  they  hope  to  have  it  out  by  Michaelmasse  term.  I 
shall  without  fayl  deliver  up  the  charge  of  my  province  before 
the  15  of  March,  and  then  I  must  fall  to  the  drudgery  of  draw- 
ing a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  our  Ashmolean  library,  which 
are  about  six  hundred  columns,  and  in  some  volumes  six  hun- 
dred titles  or  different  discourses.  I  think  a  great  part  of 
them  uselesse  to  learning,  and  those  are  of  judiciary  astrology ; 
and  some  old  monkish  chymistry  and  physic.  This  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  passing  over  slightly,  but  shall  take  more 

Jains  with  the  rest.  The  last  that  had  the  scholarship  of  Mr. 
Joyd  of  Berthlwyd,  was  one  John  Parry  of  Lhan  Vylhin.  I 
suppose  he  has  no  benefit  from  it  now,  but  'tis  not  yet  pro- 
nounced vacant.  Mr.  Anwyl  (who  is  almost  as  negUgent  as 
the  cronie)  is  not  yet  returned  to  Oxford.  I  have  no  room  to 
adde  any  more  than  my  respects  to  all  friends,  particularly 
that  obliging  gent.  Dr.  ioulks. 

I  am,  S',  y'  affectionat  kinsman  and  servant, 

Ed.  Lhwtd. 

For  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Lloyd, 
Scholemaster  at  Euthyn,  Denbighshire.  Chester  post. 

This  letter  is  endorsed  "  Ne-Ll.  Feb.  4th,"  and  this  may 
assign  part  of  the  date ;  the  rest  may  be  deduced  from  the 
first  edition  of  Oibson^s  Camden  mentioned  in  it 


August  the  Slst,  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon. 

Sir,— I  returne  yon  many  thanks  for  your  great  kindenesse 
and  trouble  in  procureing  the  plants  you  sent  me,  which,  had 
they  come  according  to  your  design,  the  last  return  of  the  car- 
rier, would  doubtlesse  have  been  in  very  good  order  to  be 
planted.  Neverthelesse,  although  they  siinered  much  injurie 
m  the  carriage,  we  have  yet  some  hopes  of  recovering  them, 
for  the  roots  still  seem  to  be  somewhat  firesh ;  and  (wherein 
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our  greatest  hopes  lies)  wee  found  amoungst  them  one  ripe 
berry  with  seeds  in,  which  wee  buryed  with  them  in  hopes  of 
their  resurrection  the  next  spring.  I  cannot  tell  how  to  requite 
this  great  kindnesse  of  yours^  but  shall  always  wish  for  an 
opportunitie  of  serving  you,  and  assure  yourself  that  vou  shall 
find  me  as  willing  as  you  were  readie  in  obliging  me  thereunto. 
As  for  the  plants  you  design'd  to  send  by  the  carrier  this  last 
time,  pray  doe*nt  trouble  yourself  about  them.  But  your  bro- 
ther and  I  have  now  an  other  request  to  you,  which  (it  may 
be)  you*l  wonder  at  till  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  it.  He  has  bought  himselfc  a  large  handsome 
paper  book  of  about  5  quires,  in  which  we  are  gumming  of 
patterns  of  plants,  commonly  such  as  are  met  with  in  flower, 
either  in  the  fields  hereabouts,  or  in  the  physick  garden,  and 
as  many  as  we  know  in  Welsh.  That  you  might  more  playnly 
understand  our  meaning,  we  have  sent  you  a  small  pocket- 
book,  with  a  plant  or  two  gum'd  in ;  but  you'l  suppose  this 
book  doubtlesse  to  be  quite  an  othei;  thing  from  what  that 
seems  to  be.  Now,  your  brother  telling  me  that  you  live  some- 
-where  near  Cader  Dhimael  and  Cader  Ferwin,  I  am  fully 
perswaded  that  you  may  procure  several  rare  patterns  of  plants, 
which  may  further  our  design  in  order  of  compleating  the 
book ;  wherein,  if  you  are  pleased  to  divert  yourselfe  for  2  or 
i  fayr  days,  you  must  proceed  thus.  Take  this  booke  that  we 
have  sent  you  in  your  pocket,  and  rideing  to  one  of  these  hills, 
or  any  other  of  such  a  height ;  find  out  some  rill  of  water  that 
comes  down  from  the  top,  and  goe  up  along  thai  as  high  as 
you  can  safely ;  and  when  you  have  gone  up  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  thereabouts,  gather  S  or  S  patterns  of  every  sort  of 
plant  that  you  see ;  when  you  have  done  along  the  water,  you 
may  wander  about  the  rocks  or  ether  part  of  the  hill  where  you 
please ;  but  by  the  rills  of  water  and  amoung  the  rocks  are 
found  doubtlesse  the  greatest  varietie.  There  will  be  some 
sorts  of  plants  soe  small  in*  these  rills,  that,  unlesse  you  are 
very  curious,  you  will  scarce  find  them  out.  The  manner  of 
laying  them  in  your  book  is  thus :  crop  as  much  of  the  plant 
as  you  can  easilie  put  in  the  book  (the  flower  to  be  sure  of 
those  that  are  in  flower),  and  the  leaf  besides  in  the  next  page. 
Spread  it  upon  the  left  side  of  your  book,  letting  as  few  leaves 
as  you  can  lie  upon  one  an  odier ;  then  turn  over  the  right 
hand  leaf,  and  lay  an  other  on  the  left  page,  and  soe  proceed, 
placeing  but  one  pattern  between  2  pages.  Think  it  not  ridi- 
culouse  to  put  in  2  or  3  patterns  of  all  sorts  of  shrubs  that  you 
meet  with,  as  heath  or  gr&g,  whereof  you  may  observe  3  or  4 
sorts ;  all  sorts  of  mosses,  specially  com  y  carw,  or  any  other 
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that's  like  it ;  gtordhling,  Uya,  whereof  you  may  observe  S  or 
S  sorts,  or  an^  thing  else  of  what  nature  soever,  that  the  fore* 
sayd  mountains  produce.  Aran  Benllyn,  I  hear,  is  too  far 
from  you,  else  I  am  sure  you  might  find  there  twise  as  many 
rare  plants  as  on  either  of  the  forementioned  hills.  Divers  gen- 
tlemen liave  gon  from  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  to 
Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  and  Plinhimmon  in  search  of  plants ; 
but  I  finde  there  were  never  any  at  Aran  Benllyn ;  the  reason, 
I  suppose  may  be,  because  it  is  not  so  famous  for  height  as  the 
forementioned  hills ;  but  to  my  knowledg  it  produces  as  many 
rarities  as  Cader  Idris,  and  more  than  rlinhimmon,  although 
it  was  but  a  very  untimely  season  that  I  was  at  it,  being  last 
April  was  twelvemounth.  But  to  conclude  this  tedious  dis- 
course, and  to  assure  you  that  this  will  be  of  noe  frivolous 
importance,  I  shall  take  leave  to  tell  you  that  to  my  knowledg 
there  are  plants  sent  hither,  not  only  from  the  utmost  corners 
of  this  kingdom,  but  likewise  from  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
etc.,  which  are  scarce  so  considerable  for  their  rarities  as  some 
which  grow  very  common  upon  our  mountains. 

Pray  excuse  the  tediousnesse  of  this  discourse ;  and  accept 
of  the  respects  and  service  of  your  fiaythfull  kinsman  and 
servant, 

Edw.  Lloyd. 

I  must  confesse  this  is  a  litle  with  the  latest  in  the  yeaor,  and 
it  may  be  an  unfit  season  with  you  likewise.  The  carrier  stays 
now  a  week  longer  than  ordinary.  Whatever  you  please  to 
gather  for  us,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  by  the  next 
retume,  otherwise  it  will  be  too  late  in  the  year  for  you  to  find 
any.  For  the  first  3  days  after  you  have  gathered  your  plants, 
you  would  doe  very  well  to  carry  your  book  in  your  pocket, 
and  after  lay  it  on  a  window. 

For  Mr.  David  Lloyd,  of  Blaen  y  Ddol, 

near  Kuge,  in  Merionethshire,  North  "Wales. 

To  be  left  at  Mrs.  Katherin  Lloyd's,  in  Ruthin. 

Endorsed,  "  Ed.  Lhwyd  to  David  Lloyd,  Aug.  20th,  168." 


Ozfoid,  Dec.  13. 

Dear  S*, — Mr.  Nicolson,  whose  book  I  hope  you  have 
received  ere  this,  is  a  person  of  excellent  sense  and  good  nature ; 
but  of  a  free,  honest  humour,  as  having  a  greater  regard  to 
truth  (if  I  mistake  not)  than  his  reader's  censures.  Upon  ftir- 
ther  perusal,  you  have  found,  doubtlesse,  that  he  is  not  more 
favourable  to  the  living  than  the  dead,  insomuch  that  he  has 
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offended  several  in  this  University  and  elsewhere.  Particularly 
one  Wormius,  a  Dane,  who  is  printing  here  an  Island  book,  is 
very  free  with  him  in  his  preface ;  and  Dr.  Bernard  will  doubt- 
lesse  take  notice  of  him  in  his  preface  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts. 

I  heartily  wish  you  may  prevail  with  Thomas  Jones  and 
Mr.  Williams,  tho'  (having  too  much  task  otherwise)  I  dare  not 
promise  to  undertake  an  edition  of  the  Welsh  Dictionary.  I 
design,  indeed,  to  collect  what  I  can  during  my  travails  towards 
it ;  but  I  would  have  none  depend  on  me  for  an  edition,because 
it  must  be  many  years  (if  ever)  before  I  print  it.  If  the  book 
be,  therefore,  generally  wanted,  you  will  do  well  to  encourage 
some  other  person  better  qualmed  for  it,  whereof  there  are 
several.  I  am  sure,  in  North  Wales ;  nor  can  I  see  any  reason 
why  you  might  not  undertake  it  yourself*  We  have  none  in 
the  college  at  present  that  have  any  relish  to  our  Welsh  poetry, 
in  regard  they  are  wholy  strangers  to  it ;  but  if  vou  please  to 
employ  Mr.  Rogers  to  write  a  fayr  book  of  the  oldest  Cowydh- 
eu,  etc.,  I'll  readily  allow  him  for  his  pains  whatever  you 
order ;  but  I  must  have  him  observe  religiously  the  same  oruio- 
graphy  he  finds  in  the  manuscripts ;  and,  wnen  this  is  done, 
perhaps  I  may  find  him  some  other  employment.  As  to  sub* 
scriptions,  I  know  not  what  directions  to  give  you.  I  would 
not  have  you  hazard  the  least  offence  to  any  gentleman  on  my 
account.  If  you  hear  any  mention,  of  their  own  account,  that 
they  are  willing  to  subscribe,  produce  one  of  the  papers,  and 
give  him  a  receipt  of  the  money  whenever  he  is  pleased  to  pay  it. 

There  are  about  three  score  manuscripts  at  Hengwrt  (Latin 
and  Welsh),  written  at  least  300  years  since.  I  thought  I  had 
met  with  one  about  a  thousand  years  standing,  manv  of  the 
letters,  as  B,T,  c,  &c.,  being  capital,  and  occurringin  the  midst 
of  words ;  but  upon  further  perusal  I  found  it  contains  some  of 
the  works  of  Cyndhelw  Brydydh  Mawr,  who  lived  bP  1250, 
tho'  the  rest  were  of  Merdhyn  Wylht,  Taliesin,  Lhowarch  Hen, 
and  one  Kvnogio  Elaeth ;  whom  I  had  never  heard  of  before. 
Dear  S%  when  you  have  perus'd  the  enclosed  (which  I  put  into 
the  press  yesterday),  let  me  know  your  thoughts  and  directions 
how  to  have  them  dispersed  in  your  county. 

I  am  y"  most  affectionately,  Edw.  Lhwyd. 

You  told  me  Dr.  Foulks  would  never  let  me. know  my  sub- 
scribers, which  (hearing  nothing  from  him  all  this  while)  is  like 
to  prove  very  true. 

For  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  at  Gwersylht, 
near  Wrexham,  Denbighshire. 
Chester  post.     Post  p^  to  Lond.    4*- 
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8TACKF0LE-ELIDTR,  OB  CH£RITON,  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

The  parish  church  of  this  place  has,  within  the  last 
few  years,  been  restored,  like  so  many  others  in  Castle- 
martin  Hundred,  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Cawdor.  The  works  were  admirably  conducted  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  date  of  the  building,  and  it  now  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parochial  churches  in  that  county. 
On  some  future  occasion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  ar« 
chitectural  description  of  this  and  other  churches  in 
Pembrokeshire  will  be  given  to  the  Association;  but 
the  building  is  now  mentioned  because  it  contains  one 
of  the  early  inscribed  stones  in  which  that  county  is  rich. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  chapel, 
or  chantry,  in  which  the  Lorts,  and  other  former  pos- 
sessors of  Stack  pole,  are  interred.  Here  the  original 
stone  altar  is  preserved,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
slab  presents  the  inscription  of  which  an  engraving  is 
annexed.  The  stone  is  of  the  old  red  sandstone  for- 
mation, inclining  to  split  off  in  laminae,  although  very 
hard;  and  this  circumstance  has  injurqd  some  of  the 
letters,  as  will  be  readily  perceived  from  the  engraving. 
The  inscription  reads  as  follows : — 

CAMV ORISI 

FILI     FANNVCI 

The  missing  letters  in  the  first  line  tnay  have  been 
L  L  or  c  L ;  but  there  is  some  degree  of  uncertainty 
about  them.  The  drawing  of  this  stone  was  taken  with 
the  greatest  care :  rubbings  under  favourable  circum- 
stances were  secured;  and  Mr.  Utting  has  rendered 
all  thfe  accidents  of  the  stone  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  I  at  the  end  of  each  line  is 
placed  horizontally, — a  peculiarity  observed  in  other 
stones  in  Wales ;  as  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  inscrip- 
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tions  at  Clydai,  in  the  north  of  the  same  county.  From 
the  absence  of  minuscule  characters, — ^from  the  sym- 
metry and  regularity  of  the  forms  of  the  letters, — an 
early  date  may  be  assigned  to  this  inscription.  In  the 
last  line  the  letter  N  assumes  a  somewhat  debased,  but 
not  unusual  form;  and,  without  naming  any  precise 
epoch,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this  inscription  is 
not  later  than  the  seventh  century.  No  cross  exists  on 
the  stone,  nor  are  there  any  Oghamic  marks  on  the 
edges.  It  may  be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  when 
the  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
stone  found  either  in  the  foundation  or  covering  the 
grave  of  the  person  commemorated,  probably  a  layman, 
was  taken  from  its  original  position,  used  for  the  altar 
in  the  chantry,  then  added  to  the  church,  and  judi- 
ciously placed  with  its  inscribed  side  uppermost.  The 
name  in  the  first  line  is  a  new  one  for  Welsh  historians ; 
but  that  in  the  second  bears  a  certain  analogy  to  a 
name  lately  observed  at  Delamere  (?)  in  Devonshire, 
where  an  inscription  reads, — 

SACRAMNI 

FANONI 
MAQVIRINI 

But  some  Oghams  on  the  edge  of  the  stone  give  to  the 
middle  name  the  disputed  translation  of — 

SFAQQVCI 
or  SFANNVNI 

or  SFANNVCI 

This  latter  inscription  will,  no  doubt,  be  properly  dis- 
cussed by  English  antiquaries,  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
anticipated  by  members  of  our  own  Association.  Mean- 
while the  analogy  which  is  thus  shown  to  the  stone 
at  St.  Dogmael's,  and  to  this  at  Cheriton,  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind. 

H.  L.  J. 


10  « 
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NOTES  TO  BBB  OBSERVED  BEFORE  TOU  LETT  YOUR  SURVAY 

PASSE  TOUR  HANDES. 

Helig  ap  Glatinog  ap  Gwgan  gledde  hyfryd  ap  Cara- 
dog  Vreichfras,  Earle  of  Hereford,  ap  Llyr  Mereini  ap 
Einion  yrth  ap  Cunedda  wyledig. 

The  sonnes  of  Cunedda  beynge  arived  in  North 
Wales,  divided  the  countrey  amongest  them  for  there 
inheritance,  Meireaon,  the  sonn  of  Tibicion,  the  sonn 
of  Cunedda,  had  cantref  Meireaon  to  his  parte ;  Arus- 
tell,  the  sonn  of  Cunedda,  had  cantref  Arustly ;  Care- 
dig  ap  Cunedda  had  Caerdigion,  now  Cardiganshire; 
Dunod  had  cantref  Dunodig ;  Edeyrn  hadd  Edeymion ; 
Mael  had  Dinmael ;  Coel  had  Coleyon ;  Dogvael  hadd 
Dogveilyn;  Rhyvaon  hadd  Rheiviniog,  now  Denbigh 
land ;  Einionyrth  hadd  Caereinion  in  Powis ;  Usso  hadd 
Maesoswallt,  nowe  Oswestre. 

Cunedda  had  his  right  to  the  principality  or  king- 
dome  of  North  Wales,  as  to  his  owne  inheritance  de- 
scended unto  hym  from  his  mother  Gavawl,  second 
daughter  to  Coel  Godebog,  and  sister  to  Elen  Lueddog 
the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Greate,  begotten  upon 
the  body  of  Glad  wen,  or  Geradwen,  his  wife,  daughter 
unto  Cadvan,  sonn  unto  Conan,  sonn  unto  Eudaf,  etc. 

Einion  ap  Cunedda,  who  was  Lord  of  Caer-einion,  hadd 
issue  Llyr  Mereini,  who  hadd  issue  Caradog,  surnamed 
Vreichfras,  Earle  of  Hereford,  called  by  the  Saxons 
Caradog  the  Stronge,  or  Caradog  the  Valiant ;  who,  in 
right  of  his  wife  Gwiuever,  was  afterwardes  kinge  of 
North  Wales,  who  hadde  ^raany  greate  conflictes  with 
the  Romanes.  Caradog  had  issue  Gwgan  Gledde  hy- 
fryd, who  had  issue  Glannog,  father  to  this  same  Helig 
ap  Glannog. 

This  Helig  ap  Glannog  was  Lord  of  Abergele,  Rhos, 
Arllechwedd,   Llyn,  Cantred  Gwaylod,  and  Earle  of 
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Hereford.  In  his  tyme  happened  the  greate  innunda- 
con  which  surrounded  Cantred  Gwaylod  and  the  most 
delicate,  ffruytfuU  and  pleasant  vale  lyinge  from  Bangor 
Vawr  yn  Gwynedd  to  Gogarth,  and  so  to  Tiganwy,  or 
Gannog  Castle  in  leangth,  and  in  hreadth  from  Dwy- 
gyfylchi  to  the  point  of  Flintshire  which  came  up  from 
Ruthlan  to  Friestholme  ;  and  in  the  upper  end  thereof 
did  extend  in  hreadth  from  Aber  and  Llanfair  unto 
the  river  Ell,  which  did  devide  Caernarvonshire  from 
Anglesey,  and  did  likewise  devide  Anglesey  from  Flint- 
shire, runnynge  betweene  Fenmaen  and  Friestholme, 
tod  so  dischardgyng  ytt  sealf  into  the  sea  a  greate  way 
beyond  Friestholme;  and  did  surround  many  other 
riche  and  ffruytfuU  bottoms  and  vales  within  the  counties 
of  Caernarvon,  Fflint,  Anglesey,  and  Merionedd  ;  moste 
of  them  beinge  the  landes  of  Helig  ap  Glannog,  whose 
chiefest  pallace  stood  in  this  vale,  muche  about  the 
mydle  way  ffrom  Fenmen  Mawr  to  Gogarth  (in  Eng- 
lishe,  Armes  Head),  the  ruynes  whereof  is  now  to  bee 
scene,  upon  a  ground  ebbe,  some  two  myles  within  the 
sea,  directly  over  against  Trwyn  yr  Wylva ;  which  is  a 
hill  beynge  in  the  myddest  of  the  parishe  of  Dwygy- 
fylchi,  within  the  landes  of  Sir  John  Bodvil,  Knighte : 
unto  which  hill  Helig  ap  Glannog  and  his  people  did 
run  upp  to  save  themselves  beynge  endaungered  with 
the  sudden  breakynge  in  of  the  sea  uppon  them,  and 
there  saved  their  lyves.  And  beynge  come  upp  to  the 
poynte  of  that  hill,  and  lookynge  backe  and  behould- 
ynge  that  dreadful!  and  ruthfuU  spectacle  which  they 
hadd  to  survey  and  looke  uppon,  insteade  of  there  in-- 
comparable  vale  which  did  abound  in  ffruytfuUness,  and 
excell  all  other  vales  in  this  parte  of  England  in  all 
ffertility  and  plentifuUness.  Helig  ap  Glannog  and  all 
his  people,  wringing  there  handes  together,  made  a 
greate  outcry,  bewaylinge  there  misfortune,  and  calling 
unto  God  ffor  mercy ;  the  point  of  which  hill,  to  this 
day,  is  called  Trwyn  yr  Wylfa, — that  is  to  say,  the 
point  of  the  dolefull  hill,  or  the  moumynge  hill. 

Helig  ap  Glannog  hadd  an  other  manor  house  at 
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Pwllheli,  the  ruynes  whereof  is  to  be  seene  near  unto 
the  house  of  Owen  Madryn,  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
goe  out  of  the  towne  towardes  Abererch.  This  town 
was  called  PwUhelig,  and  of  late  Pwllheli,  by  taking 
away  the  letter  g  from  thende  of  the  worde. 

He  lived  for  the  moste  parte  att  either  of  both  these 
houses,  being  absolute  lord  of  the  sweetest  vale  in  all 
N.  Wales,  Rhos  and  Arllechweth,  then  mearyngye, 
north  and  west  upon  Fflintshire  and  Anglesey.  And 
sythence  this  inundacon,  the  commotte  of  Cruthyn, 
which  is  in  Rhos,  and  now  parte  of  Caernarvonshire, 
meareth  north  and  west  uppon  the  mayne  sea,  which 
surrounded  that  upper  pointe  of  Fflintshire  and  Arllech- 
weth, beynge  subdivided  into  three  commottes,  that  is, 
Nan-conwy,  Llechwedd  Issa,  and  Llechwedd  Ucha. 
Llechwedd  Ucha  doth  meare  north-west  uppon  the 
mayne  sea  that  surrounded  the  delicate  vale  aforesd ; 
and  in  the  upper  end  of  the  sayd  commotte,  vidzt.  from 
Penmen  Maur  to  Bangor,  doth  meare  north  and  west 
uppon  the  great  washe  called  Traeth  Ell ;  so  called  from 
the  ryver  Ell  (formerly  the  meare  between  Carnarvon- 
shire and  Anglesey),  as  Traeth  Mawr  hath  his  denomi- 
nation from  the  ryver  Mawr  which  dischardgeth  itself 
through  that  washe  into  the  mayne  sea ;  and  y tt  is  alsoe 
called  Traeth  yr  Laven, — as  much  as  to  say,  Traeth 
Aflawen,  that  is,  an  unpleasant  wharfle ;  because  ytt  is 
an  unpleasant  sygt  unto  the  spectators,  and  a  fearefull 
and  dismal  objecte  unto  the  eyes  of  th inhabitants, 
brynginge  them  dayly  in  minde  how  unhappy  they 
weare  to  loose  soe  ffayre,  soe  ffruitful,  and  soe  fFeartUl  a 
countrey  beyinge  beaten  backe  with  unpleasant,  over- 
whelmynge  waves,  to  inhabit  and  dwell  in  higher 
groundes,  uppon  the  edges  and  skyrtes  of  the  hills  and 
mountaignes. 

From  this  same  Helig  ap  Glannog  are  descended 
most  of  the  pryme  men  within  the  county  of  Caernar- 
von. In  Llechwedd  Ucha,  larddur,  the  prime  tribe  of 
that  commotte,  did  descend  lineally  from  him  ;  and  soe 
did  Maelog  Crwn,  who  was   the   tribe  of  Llechwedd 
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Issa ;  and  Cruthyn  larddur  was  the  sonn  of  Kynddelw 
ap  Trahayarne  ap  Bod  ap  Kysgen  ap  Helig  ap  Glannog ; ' 
and  Maelog  Crwn  was  the  son  of  Llowarch  Goch,  the 
sonn  of  Llowarch  Holback,  the  sonn  of  Pill  (?),  the  sonn 
of  Eynan,  the  sonn  of  Einiga,the  sonn  of  Gwrid3(?)  Goch, 
the  son  of  Helig  ap  Glannog.  From  larddur  are  de- 
scended all  ihe  gentlemen,  esqrs.,  knyghtes,  and  lordes, 
as  doe  clayme  or  pretend  themsealves  to  be  aunciently 
descended,  or  doe  aunciently  houlde  any  landes  within 
the  commotte  of  Ucharfe ;  ffor  larddur  was  owner  of 
all  the  landes  in  that  commotte  (amongest  many  other 
thinges),  savynge  Aber  and  Wieg,  which  did  belonge 
to  the  prince,  which  his  posterity  have  sythence  healde 
by  pattent  ffor  many  yeeres.  larddur  heald  his  lands 
in  capite  from  the  prince',  and  died  havynge  issue  two 
sonnes,  Madog  and  Yerwarth.  Madog  beynge  there- 
unto requyred,  did  attend  and  searve  the  prince  in  per- 
son in  the  warres,  as  by  the  tenure  of  his  landes  hee 
was  bound  to  doe.  But  Yerwarth  denyed  his  service ; 
therefore  the  prince  seased  uppon  all  his  landes,  and 
graunted  the  same,  togyther  with  the  whole  armes  of 
larddur,  unto  Madog  ap  larddur,  the  eldest  brother ; 
which  Madog  enioyed  accordingly,  and  did  beare  armes. 

Madog,  afterwardes  enioyinge  the  whole  landes  and 
armes,  out  of  his  affection  towardes  his  brother  Yer- 
warth, gave  unto  his  sayd  brother  parte  of  the  landes 
and  parte  of  the  armes. 

From  Madog  ap  larddur  did  lineally  descend  Rees 
Vauchan,  who  was  his  heyre  male.  Rees  Vauchan  was 
sonn  to  Robte  Vauchan,  sonn  to  leuan  Vauchan,  sonn 
to  Madog,  sonn  to  Howell,  sonn  to  Gruffyth,  sonn  to 
David,  sonn  to  Tudyr,  sonn  to  Madog  ap  larddur.  Rees 
Vauchan,  notwithstandinge  our  gavelkynd  tenure,  was 
owner  of  greate  landes  and  poss'ions  in  Angles(ey), 
Caernarvonshire,  and  Fflintshire.  Hee  was  Esquier  ffor 
the  body  unto  Richard  the  Thyrd,  and  did  attend  him 
in  his  privy  chamber,  and  by  pattent  was  free  denizen 
within  England.  Hee  had  purchased  ffrom  the  kinge 
three  goodly  manors  near  Whitchurch,  and  hadd  pur- 
chased Aber  and  Cemmaes  and  Wieg,  and  diverse  other 
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thinges,  which  weare  all  taken  from  hym  when  Henry 
the  Seaventh  came  in.  To  this  Rees  Vauchan,  Kynge 
Richard  the  Thirde  did  drinke  the  laste  wyne  hee 
dranke.  When  the  kinge  sawe  that  Stanley  was  become 
a  turnecote,  and  that  all  the  Welshmen  had  revoulted 
from  hym,  hee  called  flfor  a  bowle  of  wyne,  sittynge  on 
horseback  in  his  compleate  armour;  and  when  the 
wyne  was  brought  unto  hym,  he  called  unto  Rees 
Vauchan,  and  dranke  unto  hym  in  these  wordes :  Here 
Vauchan,  I  will  drinke  to  thee,  the  truest  Welshman 
that  ever  1  ffound  in  Wales;  and  havynge  drunke, 
threwe  the  bowle  over  his  head,  and  made  towardes  his 
enemies,  where  he  was  immediately  slayne.  Hereuppon 
Rees  Vauchan  loste  all  his  landes  (which  was  all  begged 
by  newe  courtiers)  before  he  coulde  obteyne  his  p'don, 
savynge  that  little  which  he  left  to  his  two  sonns,  Piers 
ap  Rees  and  Edmond  ap  Rees ;  and  soe  Piers  had  issue 
Will'm  Coytraor,  and  Edmond  ap  Rees  had  issue  Thomas 
Wynn  ap  Edmond. 

From  the  body  of  Madog  ap  larrdur  you  shall  ffind 
non  that  healde  landes,  lineally  in  the  paternal  lyne, 
within  this  commotte  or  elsewhere,  but  Will'm  Coytmor 
and  Thomas  Wynn  ap  Edmond  ;  but  from  a  daughter 
you  shall  ffind  that  the  Right  Reverend  (and  Right 
Hon.)  John  BuP^  of  Lincolne,  Lord  Keep,  of  his  Ma^"* 
greate  scale  of  England,  and  one  of  his  Ma**"*  most  hono- 
rable Privy  Councell,  is  descended  from  Madog  ap  lard- 
dur,  and  houldeth  the  ffyrst  landes  which  his  ancestors 
hadd  in  Penrhyn  from  that  graundmother ;  and  soe 
from  Madog  ap  larddur :  vidzt.,  hee  is  John  Bupp®  of 
Lincolne,  sonn  to  Edmond,  sonn  to  Dorithy,  daughter 
to  Sir  William,  sonn  to  Sir  Will'm,  sonn  to  Will'm 
Vauchan,  sonn  to  Gwyllym,  sonn  to  Gruffyth,  sonn  to 
Angharad,  daughter  to  Gruffyth,  sonn  to  David,  sonn  to 
Tuder,  sonn  to  Madog  ap  larddur.  And  next  unto 
Penrhyn,  the  best  ffreehoulder  that  heald  landes  from 
Madog  ap  larddur,  was  John  ap  W'm  ap  Reignalld,  of 
Twdduglase  in  the  commotte  of  Ucharfe,  who  healed 
three  hundred  poundes  a  yeere,  and  mor.e,  from  Madog 
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ap  larddur ;  for  hee  was  John,  the  sonn  of  Will'm,  the 
sonn  of  Gwenllian,  daughter  and  heyre  unto  Gruflyth, 
sonn  unto  Hulkyn,  sonn  unto  leuan,  sonn  unto  Howell, 
sonn  unto  Madog  ap  Iai*ddur.  Soe  that  I  cann  fynd 
non  ells  that  houldeth  landes  from  Madog  ap  larddur, 
in  this  commotte,  but  these  flfoure  fFyrst  above  men- 
coed  :  the  two  ffyrst  by  paternall  descent,  and  the  two 
laste  (though  within  these  ffew  later  ages  exceedynge 
them  in  meanes  and  poss'ons)  by  maternall  discent. 

In  the  commotte  of  Ucharfe  there  are  likewise  two 
masculynes  that  are  lineally  descended  fFrom  the  younger 
brother  Yerwarth  ap  larddur,  vidzt.,  Thomas  Wynn  ap 
Mores,  of  Gorddinog ;  and  Roberto  ap  Richard,  of  Llan- 
fair  Vechan.  Thomas  Wynn  ap  Mores  beynge  heire 
male  of  the  body  of  Yerwarth  ap  larddur,  healde  the 
chieffest  seate,  Gorddinog ;  he  being  Thomas,  sonn  unto 
Mores,  sonn  unto  John,  sonn  unto  Rees,  sonn  unto 
G will'm,  sonn  unto  leuan  Lloyd,  sonn  unto  GruflFyth, 
sonn  unto  Gronw,  sonn  unto  Hoel,  sonn  unto  Kynvrig, 
sonn  unto  Yerwarth  ap  larddur.  And  the  pryme  and 
chieffest  habitac'on  and  dwellinge  .house  which  Yer- 
warth hadd,  and  wherein  leuan  Lloyd  did  liekwiese 
dwell,  although  theere  landes  and  poss'ions  weare  then 
very  greate,  was  the  house  of  Gorddinog  ;  ffrom  which 
house  (sy  thence  leuan  Lloyds  tyme),  there  bee  very  many 
copartners ;  and  leuan  Lloyds  landes  (which  yf  itt  weare 
now  entier  belongynge  to  Gorddinog,  as  in  his  tyrae  ytt 
was)  woulde  be  worth  about  2000/.,  is  nowe  pted  (parted) 
and  devided  at  leaste  amongest  a  hundred  psors. 

Roberto  ap  Richard,  of  Llanfair  Vechan,  beynge  de- 
scended from  a  brother  out  of  Gorddinog  house,  healde 
his  landes  liekwiese  from  Yerwarth  ap  larddur,  he 
being  thus  descended,  vidzt.,  Roberto,  the  sonn  of 
Richard,  the  sonn  of  Roberto,  the  sonn  of  Will'm,  the 
sonn  of  Meredydd,  the  sonn  of  Rees,  the  sonn  of  leuan. 
Lloyd,  the  sonn  of  Gronw,  the  sonn  of  Howell,  the 
sonn  of  Kynvrig,  the  sonn  of  Yerwarth,  the  sonn  of 
larddur.  All  his  landes  weare  the  landes  of  leuan  Lloyd, 
and  belonging  to  Gorddinog,  and  formerly  the  landes 
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of  Yerwarth  ap  larddur,  savynge  certeyne  concealed 
landes  which  lay  intermixt  with  and  amongest  his  ffree- 
houldy  which  heretofore  weare  the  landes  of  Bleddyn 
Rwth  and  fforffeited ;  which  concealed  landes  are  nowe 
the  landes  of  Thomas  Bulkley. 

The  chieffest  and  pryme  branch  which  descendeth, 
and  houldeth  most  landes,  from  Yerwarth  ap  larddur, 
this  day  in  the  commott  of  Ucharfe,  is  Cochwillan 
house  ;  for  thence  my  Lo.  Keeper ;  he  is  John  Bu^^  of 
Lincoln,  sonn  unto  £dmond,  sonn  unto  Will'm,  sonn 
unto  Will'm,  sonn  unto  Will'm,  sonn  unto  Gryflpyth,  sonn 
unto  Angharad,  daughter  and  heire  to  Rees,  sonn  to 
Gruffyth,  sonn  to  Gronw,  sonn  to  Howell,  sonn  to  Kyn- 
vrig,  sonn  unto  Yerwarth  ap  larddur.  The  number  of 
such  esquiers  and  gentlemen  as  houlde  landes  lineally 
from  larddur,  in  right  of  there  mothers  and  grand* 
mothers,  within  the  counties  of  Angle's,  Caernarvon, 
Merioneth,  and  Flint,  are  infynitt.  I  expresse  none 
heere  but  such  as  offer  themsealves  unto  us  in  this  pro- 
vynce.  As  ffor  Robert  Owen  Bodscalyn,  he  was  a  straun- 
ger  by  byrthe  in  this  commotte,  and  healde  but  very 
little  landes  from  Evan  Lloyd ;  and  that  hee  healde,  he 
had  from  Male  (?),  the  daughter  of  leuan  Lloyd,  who  was 
married  to  Lly welyn  ap  Hulkin,  who  hadd  issue  Meirig, 
who  hadd  issue  John,  who  hadd  issue  Robert,  who  hadd 
issue  Owen,  who  hadd  issue  Robert  Owen,  that  last  was 
who  did  dwell  at  Bodscalyn,  by  reason  his  mother  hadd 
Trergoc  for  tearme  of  lyeffe,  and  by  reason  he  was  se- 
condly married  to  Lowry  Coytraor,  who  (beyinge  once 
settled  att  Bodscalyn,  beynge  but  a  small  tenent  and  an 
uncouth  habitaton)  would  not  remove  from  thence  to 
Trergoc  soe  ffarr  from  her  friendes,  thoughe  ytt  was  a 
better  dwellynge.  But  the  moste  landes  that  Robert 
Owen  hadd  in  the  commott  of  Ucharfe  was  the  thyrd 
part  of  the  landes  of  David  ap  Will'm  ap  Gruffyth,  ap 
Robyn  which  came  unto  hym  from  his  mother  Ang- 
harad Vch  Ddavid  ap  Will'm,  who  was  copartner  with 
her  sister  Jane  and  her  sister  Agnes,  of  which  lande 
Syr  John  Bodvil,  Knight,  hadd  the  purpart  belongynge 
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unto  Jane,  Robte  Owen  the  purparte  of  Angharad, 
and  David  Lloyd  ap  Rees  the  purparte  of  Agnes. 

By  these  braunches  above  menco'ed  every  under- 
standynge  man  may  knowe  how  many  honorable 
wor"  (worshipful)  and  worthy  personages  ellswere  (out 
of  this  commotte)  both  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon, 
and  in  the  countyes  adjoyninge  are  descended  ffrom 
larddur  and  soe  from  Helig  ap  Glannog,  and  no  we 
eminent  men.  And  all  the  pettygrees  derived  from 
Madog  Crwm.  The  tribe  of  Llechweth  Issa  and  Cruthyn 
are  descended  from  this  worthy  stocke.  Helig  ap 
Glannog  which  we  treate  of,  Helig  ap  Glannog  hadd 
three  sonns  that  weare  holy  men,  and  canonized  for 
saints,  vidzt.  Boda,  and  Gwyn,  who  were  both  saincttes 
in  Dwygyfylchi,  and  doe  lie  buried  at  the  end  of  the 
churche  in  a  little  chappell  annexed  to  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  and  another  sonn  called  Brothen,  who 
did  searve  God,  and  lyeth  buried  in  lianvrothen  in 
Merioneddshire. 

Seiriol,  brother  to  Helig  ap  Glannog,  was  termed  the 
holy  priest,  and  was  head  of  the  religious  house  in 
Priestholme,  in  Fflintshire,  which  house  was  called 
Priestholme,  from  Seiriol,  who  was  the  holy  priest,  and 
in  Welshe  sythence  the  inundacon  is  called  Yny» 
Seiriol.  This  Seiriol  hadd  allso  an  hermitage  at  Pen- 
men Mawr,  and  there  hadd  a  chappell  where  he  did 
bestowe  much  of  his  tyme  in  prayers,  the  place  beynge 
then  an  uncouth  desarte  and  unfrequented  rocke,  and 
unaccessible  both  in  regard  of  the  steepness  of  the  rocke 
and  of  the  deseartness  of  the  wilderness.  There  beynge 
so  thicke  of  wood  that  a  man  havynge  once  entered 
thereinto  coulde  hardly  behoulde  or  see  skye  or  firma- 
ment ;  ffrom  Piiestholne  to  Penmen  Mawr  did  Seiriol 
cause  a  pavement  to  bee  made  wheruppon  hee  might 
walke  drye  ffrom  his  church  att  Priestholme  to  his 
chappell  att  Penmen  Mawr,  the  vale  beynge  very  lowe 
ground,  and  wette,  which  pavement  may  all  this  day 
bee  discerned  from  Penmen  Mawr  to  Priestholme  when 
the  sea  is  cleare,  if  a  man  lyste  to  goe  in  a  boat  to  see 
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y tt.  Sy thence  this  greate  and  lamentable  inundacon, 
the  way  and  passage  beyinge  stopped  in  this  straight 
in  regard  the  sea  was  come  in,  and  did  beate  uppon  the 
rockes  at  Penmen  Mawr ;  his  holy  man  Seiriol,  lieke 
a  good  hermite,  did  cause  a  way  to  bee  beaten  and  cutt 
through  the  mayne  rocke,  which  is  the  onely  passage 
that  is  to  passe  that  straight.  This  way  leadeth  from 
Dwygyfylchi  to  Llanvair  Vechan,  and  is  the  kinge's 
highway  from  Conwey  to  Bewmaris,  Bangor,  and  Caer- 
narvon, and  the  onely  passage  that  the  kinge's  poste 
hath  to  ryde  to  and  from  Ireland.  This  rocke  is  a 
myle  and  a  haulf  in  hight,  and  very  perpendicular, 
especially  beneath  this  way,  the  way  begynninge  at  the 
sea  shore  within  the  p'ishe  of  Dwygyfylchi  is  cutt 
through  the  syd  of  a  rocke,  still  ascendynge  untill  you 
come  to  a  cricke  uppon  the  rocke  called  Clippyn 
Seiriol,  and  thence  is  cutt  directly  forwards  throughe 
the  syde  of  a  steepe  hard  rocke,  neither  descendynge 
nor  ascendynge  untill  you  come  to  Seiriols  chappell 
beynge  aboute  a  quarter  of  a  myle  from  Clippyn  Sei- 
riol, and  all  that  way  is  200  yardes  above  the  sea,  over 
which  yf  either  man  or  beaste  shoulde  fall,  both  sea 
and  rocke,  rocke  and  sea  woulde  strive  and  contend 
whether  of  both  shoulde  doe  him  the  greatest  mischief ; 
and  from  the  chappell  aforesaid  forward  the  way  is 
cutt  throughe  the  syde  of  a  gravelly  rocky  hill,  still 
descendynge  untill  you  come  agayne  to  the  sea  shore 
within  the  p'ishe  of  Llanfair.  This  way  in  leangth  is 
about  a  mile  and  somewhat  better,  and  in  breadth  two 
yardes,  but  in  some  places  scarce  a  yarde  and  a  quarter 
or  a  yarde,  and  this  way  is  ever  sythence  kepte  and 
repayred  by  a  heremite  who  hath  nothing  ffor  his 
labour,  and  service  therein,  but  the  charity  of  well  dis- 
posed people  and  passengers,  and  a  gatherynge  once 
ev'ry  yeere  in  the  p'ishes  and  towne  churches  adjoyn- 
inge,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  justices  of  peace,  and 
such  as  be  ympanelled  of  the  graund  inquest  in  every 
sessions  within  the  three  shires  of  North  Wales.  And 
ffor  all  this  the  way  woulde  sone  p'isse  (were  ytt  not 
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for  the  fyrmenes  of  the  rocke)  by  reason  of  greate 
stones  and  rubbell  that  often  fall  from  the  hill  (beynge 
dissolved  Upon  the  thawinge  of  ev'ry  greate  snowe  and 
froste)  and  sometymes  either  choake  and  ffiU  upp  the 
passage  or  ells  breake  downe  greate  gappes  in  the  way 
which  are  repayred  by  the  heremite  with  the  healpe  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  p'isshes  adjoyninge  and  newe 
foundac'ons  wrought  in  such  gappes  upon  poles  and 
thomes. 

In  this  greate  washe  uppon  a  lowe  grounde  ebbe  in 
every  March  and  June,  when  it  ebbes  flPurthest,  are  to 
be  scene  the  rootes  of  greate  oake  and  ashe  att  the 
ffurthest  ebbe,  where  at  other  tymes  in  the  yeere  it 
doth  not  ebbe  at  all,  but  only  upon  springe  tydes  in 
March  and  August  ['  June'  has  been  obliterated  in  the 
MS.,  and  *  August'  written  above  it.]  This  I  speake 
as  an  eye  witness  havynge  scene  the  rootes  my  sealf, 
and  taken  them  upp,  soe  that  it  shoulde  seeme  that  this 
vale  before  the  inundacon  was  a  woodland  countrey. 

On  the  toppe  of  Penmaen  Mawr  standes  a  high, 
strong,  rocky  hill,  called  Braich  y  Dinas ;  whereuppon 
is  to  bee  scene  the  ruynous  walles  of  a  stronge  and  in- 
vincible ffortifficacon,  compassed  with  a  treble  walle ; 
and  within  every  walle  there  are  to  be  scene  the  ffounda-* 
con  of  at  leaste  a  hundred  toures  all  round,  and  of 
eequall  bigness  in  breadth,  some  sixe  yardes  ev'y  way 
within  the  walles.  The  walles  of  this  same  Dinas  weare 
in  most  places  two  yardes  thicke,  and  in  some  places 
aboute  three  yardes  thicke.  This  castle,  when  ytt  stood, 
was  impregnable,  and  noe  way  to  offer  any  assaulte 
unto  ytt ;  the  hill  beynge  high,  rocky,  and  pendicular, 
and  the  walles  very  stronge.  The  way  or  entrance  unto 
ytt  is  ascendynge,  with  many  tumynges,  sometymes  one 
way,  sometymes  an  other  way ;  soe  that  a  hundred  men 
might  defend  themselves  in  this  castle  agaynst  a  whole 
legion  that  should  assayle  them.  And  yet  it  should 
seeme  that  there  weare  lodgynges  within  these  walles 

*  6».  Sd,  paid  by  the  king  towards  the  repairs  for  this  way,  per 
Receiyer  General. 
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fFor  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  highest  toppe  of  the 
rocke.  Within  the  innermost  walle  of  this  Dinas  there 
is  a  iFyne,  delicate  well  wherein  there  is  plentye  of 
sweate,  wholesome  springe  water  att  all  tymes,  and  in 
the  driest  summer;  which  is  a  wonderfuU  guyfte  of 
God,  that,  for  the  use  of  man,  water  shoulde  springe 
upp  in  the  very  uppermost  toppe  of  so  highe  and  so 
hard  a  rocke,  beynge  at  leaste  a  myle  and  a  haulf,  or  a 
myle  and  a  quarter,  in  hight  from  the  fFoote  of  Penmen 
Mawr.  By  tradition  we  doe  receive  ytt  from  our  fore- 
fathers, that  this  was  the  ultimum  refugium,  the  strong- 
est, surest,  and  saffest  refuge  and  place  of  defence  that 
the  auncient  Brittaynes  hadd  in  all  Snowdon  to  defend 
themsealves  from  the  incursions  and  •  inrodes  of  there 
enemyes ;  for  the  lieke  place,  so  stronge,  so  impreg- 
nable, so  deffensive,  is  not  to  bee  ffound  in  all  Snowden. 
And  besydes,  the  greatenes  and  lardgenes  of  the  worke 
sheweth  that  ytt  was  a  princelye  and  royall  ffortificacon 
strengthened  both  by  nature  and  workmanshippe,  seated 
in  the  toppe  of  one  of  the  highest  mountaynes  in  Snowd- 
don,  neare  the  sea,  and  in  the  myddest  of  the  best  and 
ffertilest  soyle  in  all  Caernarvonshire.  The  mountaygnes 
adjoining  to  this  place  is  ffyne,  delicate,  dry  pasture, 
and  hath  been  aunciently  enclosed  and  inhabited,  as 
app'eth  by  the  ffoundacons  of  stone  wales  which  are 
every  where  to  bee  discerned,  and  by  ridges  which  are 
in  very  many  places  so  apparent  as  yf  ytt  had  beene 
plowed  within  these  sixe  yeeres.  But  nowe  ytt  lyeth 
waste,  and  is  occupyed  in  common  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  p'isshes  adjoyninge,  whereuppon  they  have  pasture 
ffor  all  maner  of  beastes  sans  numbers,  and  have  greate 
store  of  very  good  turffe  and  gorse  fFor  there  IFyringe. 

Aboute  a  myle  from  this  ffortiffication  standeth  the 
rarest  monument  that  is  to  bee  ffound  in  all  Snowden, 
called  Y  Meini  Hirion  :  ytt  standes  within  the  p'ishe  of 
Dwygyfylchi,  above  Twdduglasse,  uppon  the  playne 
mountaygne.  This  monum*®  standes  round  as  a  circle, 
compassed  about  with  a  stone  walle ;  and  within  the 
walle,  close  under  the  walle,  are  longe  greate  stones 
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ronnd  about  the  circlei  standynge  uppon  there  endes  in 
the  grounde,  that  a  man  would  wonder  where  in  these 
partes  such  stones  weare  to  be  found,  and  howe  they 
weare  soe  sett  uppon  there  endes  in  the  ground.  There 
are  of  these  stones  now  standynge  in  this  circle,  as  I 
take  it,  twelve ;  whereof  some  of  thera  are  ii  yards  and 
three  quarters,  some  two  yardes,  some  a  yarde  and 
three  quarters  above  ground,  besydes  what  is  within 
the  ground.  The  circle  within  these  large  stones, 
which  wee  call  Meini  Hirion  is  every  way  in  breadth 
some  sixe  and  twenty  yardes;  this  standes  upon  the 
playne  mountaygne  as  soon  as  you  come  to  the  height, 
and  hath  much  playne  even  ground  about  ytt.  Ytt 
shoulde  seeme  that  this  was  a  place  whereunto  the 
auncient  Bryttaynes  came  from  the  Dinas  aforesayd 
to  encampe  themsealves  and  trayne  there  souldiers :  ytt 
stands  in  a  plane  ffitte  ffor  justes  and  toumamentes  and 
this  circle  thus  rounded  with  these  longe  stones  might 
bee  the  place  where  the  kinge's  tente  was  pitched,  and 
neer  to  this  circle  there  are  three  pretty  big  stones 
uppon  their  endes  standynge  triangle-wiese,  lieke  a 
tribbet  (tripod  ]),  whereuppon  as  they  say  was  sett  a 
great  cauldron  to  boyle  meale  in,  and  surely  these  three, 
stones  doe  look  as  if  they  had  beene  longe  in  a  great 
ffyre. 

Some  two  or  three  flightes  shoots  from  this  place  are 
diverse  greate  heapes  of  small  stones,  which  we  call 
cameddi.  And  in  this  place  there  was  a  greate  battayle 
ffought  between  the  Romaynes  and  the  Brittaynes, 
where  the  Romans  weare  overthrowne  and  a  greate 
slaughter  of  both  sydes.  And  such  as  were  slayne 
weare  buried  in  heapes  one  uppon  another,  and  these 
stones  caste  uppon  them  least  the  wild  bores  and  swyne 
shoulde  digge  upp  there  bodies,  and  withall  ffor  a 
memorial  unto  future  ages  that  the  bodies  of  men  lay 
there  buried.  And  aboute  these  greate  heapes  of  stones 
there  are  divers  graves  with  stones  laid  upon  them 
uppon  there  endes  aboute  them,  and  one  or  two  stones 
uppon  the  sayd  graves  where,  as  they  say,  the  pryme 
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men  that  weare  there  slayne  weare  buried :  ytt  is  greate 
pitty  that  our  Brittishe  histories  are  so  ymbelished  that 
we  have  no  certainty  ffor  these  thinges,  but  must  only 
rely  uppon  tradition. 

Near  unto  this  place  there  is  a  fyne  delicate  hill 
called  Moelvre,  round  by  nature,  and  mounted  very 
highe,  and  in  the  toppe  very  playne  and  pleasant^ 
uppon  this  hill  there  is  a  circle  marked  whereuppon 
stood  three  stones,  aboute  a  yard  and  a  quarter  above 
grounde,  the  one  redd  as  blood,  the  other  white,  and 
the  third  a  little  bluer  than  the  white  stone,  standynge 
in  triangle  wiese.  What  shoulde  bee  the  reason  of 
placynge  such  three  stones  in  such  a  place  uppon  soe 
highe,  and  so  pleasant  a  mounte,  and  to  place  these 
stones  of  such  coUoures,  I  cannot  express  otherwise 
than  wee  have  yt  by  tradition.  The  tradition  is  this 
that  God  almighty  hath  wrought  in  this  place  a  miracle 
ffor  increasynge  of  our  ffayth.  And  that  was  thus : — 
Three  women,  aboute  such  tyme  as  Christianity  began 
to  creepe  into  amongest  us  uppon  a  Sabath  day  in  the 
momynge  went  to  the  toppe  of  this  hill  to  wynowe 
there  come,  and  havynge  spread  there  wynowynge 
sheete  uppon  the  grounde,  and  begunn  there  worke, 
some  of  there  neighbours  came  unto  them,  and  did 
rep'hend  them  ffor  violatynge  and  breakynge  the 
Lorde's  commandment  by  workynge  uppon  the  Sabath 
day.  These  ffaithless  women  regardynge  there  p'ffit 
more  than  the  obsearvynge  of  God's  commandem**  made 
slight  of  their  neighbours'  admonition,  and  healde  on 
in  there  worke,  whereuppon  ytt  pleased  God  instantly 
to  transfforme  them  into  three  pillows  of  stones,  and  to 
fframe  these  stones  of  the  same  collour  as  the  womens 
clothes  weare,  one  read,  thother  white,  and  the  third 
bluishe,  and  to  transfforme  there  winowynge  sheele  and 
come  into  earth,  and  soe  to  leave  them  there  an  example 
unto  others.  This  is  a  tradition  wee  have  and  be- 
leeved  by  the  oulde  people  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
howsoever  whether  it  was  soe  or  noe  the  tradition  is 
wholesome,  and  will  deter  others  ffrom  workynge  uppoa 
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the  Sabooth  day.  These  stones  beynge  worth  the 
seyinge  as  they  weare  there  placed  have  been  digged 
uppe  by  some  idle  headed  youths  within  this  six  yeares 
and  weare  rouled  downe  the  hill,  and  doe  Howe  lye  to- 
gether at  the  ffoote  of  the  hill. 

As  ffor  Tiganwy,  or  Gannocke  Castle,  ytt  was  from 
the  begynninge  the  chiefe  seate  of  the  kynges  of  North 
Wales,  and  not  originally  founded  by  any  of  the  earles 
of  Chester ;  flfbr  Hugh  Lupus  was  by  Will'm  Conqueror 
created  Earle  of  Chester  and  sworde-bearer  of  England, 
with  these  wordes,  vidzt. :  ^^  Habendum  et  tenendum 
dictum  comitatum  Csestrise  sibi  et  heeredibus  suis  ita 
libere  ad  gladium  sicut  ipse  rex  totam  tenebat  Angliam 
ad  coronam*';  but  hadd  not  Tygangle  and  Rhyvoniog 
untill  aboute  anno  1092,  by  the  graunte  of  Will'm 
Ruffus,  unto  whome  hee  did  homage  for  the  same.  And 
anno  1096  we  read  that  Hugh  Goch  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Salopsbury,  and  Hugh  Lupus  also  sumamed  Gras, 
that  is  the  ffatte  earl  of  Chester,  and  a  number  of  nobles 
more,  did  gather  a  huge  army  and  entred  into  North 
Wales  agaynst  Gryffyth  ap  Conan  and  Cadogan  ap 
Bleddyn,  who  weare  fayne  to  betake  themsealves  into 
the  hills  and  mounteygnes  for  their  deffence,  because 
they  weare  not  able  to  encounter  the  earles.  And  then 
the  earles  came  over  against  the  He  of  Isle  of  Moii  or 
Anglesey,  where  they  did  buyld  the  castle  of  Aberlhy- 
enan.  The  earles  made  this  onroade  into  North  Wales 
by  the  p'curem*  (procurement)  of  Owen  ap  Edwyn, 
who  was  the  prince's  chieffe  counsellor,  and  his  father- 
in-lawe,  whose  daughter  Gruffyth  hadd  marriedd, 
havynge  hymsealf  married  the  daughter  of  Cynwyn, 
w  vidzt,  Everyth,  aunte  to  Cadogan,  who  openly  went 

with  all  his  power  unto  them,  and  did  lead  them  into 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  which  thinge,  when  Gruflfy th  and 
Cadogan  p'ceaved  (perceived),  they  say  led  over  into 
into  Ireland  mistrustynge  the  treason  of  there  owne 
people.  Then  the  earles  spoyled  the  He  and  slew  all 
that  they  ffound  there.  And  Hugh  earle  of  Salop 
was  there  stroke  with  an  arrow  in  the  face  by  Magnus 

8bd  nmtuj  vol.  yn.  11 

[ 
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the  soBne  of  Harold,  i^d  thereof  died ;  and  soe,  sud- 
denly, either  party  forsoke  the  lie,  and  left  Owen  ap 
Edwyn  prince  in  the  land,  who  had  allured  them 
thither.       -  , 

We  read  also,  that  the  sai4  Hugh  Lupus,  also  sur- 
named  Gras  earle  of  Chester,  anno  1113,  did  incense 
king  Henry  the  Ffyrst  to  invade  North  Wales,  who 

came  himsealf  in  p'son  to (?)  but  then  there 

was  a  peace  politickly  concluded  between  the  kinge 
and  Gruffyth  ap  Conan  and  Owen  ap  Cadogan,  by  the 
subtlety  of  Mereddydd  ap  Bleddyn  and  the  said  earle 
of  Chester. 

In  anno  1248,  Randal  earle  of  Chester,  gathered  a 
greate  power  of  his  friendes  and  hyred  souldiers  from 
all  p*tes  of  England,  unto  whom  Madog  ap  Mereddydd 
prince  of  Powis,  disdayninge  to  houlde  his  landes  of 
Owen  Gwynedd,  joyned  all  his  power.  And  they  both 
together  entered  prince  Owen's  landes,  who,  like  a 
worthy  prince,  not  sufFerynge  the  spoyle  of  hia.  subjects, 
mett  them  at  Caunsyllt,  and  bouldly  bad  them  battell, 
in  which  battell  Madog  ap  Mereddydd  and  the  earle  of 
Chester  were  fayne  to  trust  to  their  heeles,  whome  the 
North  Wales  men  did  soe  pursue  that  flfew  escaped. 

We  read  that  anno  1210,  in  kinge  John's  time,  the 
earle  of  Chester  leadd  an  army  into  Rhos  by  the  kinge*s 
appoyntment,  and  there  did  reediffye  the  castle  of 
Tygauwy  which  prince  IJewellyn  ap  Yerwerth  had 
before  destroyed.  And  thereupon  the  prince  entered 
the  earle's  landes  and  destroyed  a  great  parte  thereof, 
and  rettourned  home  with  great  bootye. 

Anno  1211.  Kinge  John  came  to  Tiganwy  and  fforti- 
ffyed  the  castle,  but  was  fayne  to  withdraw  his  fforces 
from  want  of  victualls. 

Anno  1213.  Prince  Llewellyn  layd  siege  to  the 
castell  of  Tiganwy  and  Ruthlan  and  wonn  them  both, 
soe  that  hee  leafte  the  king  neither  houlde  nor  castell 
within  his  land. 

Anno  1260,  Prince  Llewellyn  ap  Gruffyth  raised  the 
castell   of  Tiganwy  and   Diserth,   and   destroyed   the 
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earledom  of  Chester,  sythence  w**  tyme  Tyganwy  was 
never  reedified. 

This  I  have  expressed  to  make  it  app''  that  Tyganwy, 
als  Cannoche  Castell,  was  an  ancient  Brittishe  ffortiffi- 
cation  in  the  tyme  of  the  kinges  of  Brittayne;  for 
Maelgwn  lyved  there,  and  lyeth  buried  at  Priestholme, 
where  hee  dyed,  havjmge  taken  uppon  him  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  and  all  the  kinges  after  Maelgwn  until  Cad 
....  lyved  there,  and  after  ytt  continued  to  bee  the  seate 
of  the  kinges  of  North  Wales  untill ....  the  Conquest. 
That  the  kinges  of  England  began  to  invade  North 
Wales,  and  sometymes  to  gain  that  and  other  castells 
in  Rhos,  Rhyvoniog,  and  Tygangle.  Once  you  may  see 
it  was  reediffyed  in  kinge  John's  tyme  to  the  kinge's 
use  by  the  earle  of  Chester,  but  the  castle  was  not 
originally  built  by  any  one  of  the  earles  of  Chester. 

Whereas  you  say  that  Bangor  Vaur  was  destroyed 
by  Owen  Glyn  Dwr  in  revenge  of  Bu^^  Madog's  trea- 
son* True  ytt  is  that  the  Cathedral  churche  and  Ban- 
gor house,  together  with  the  relickes  of  Bangor  fyred 
by  Glyndwr,  and  the  church  and  house  were  repayred 
by  Bu^  Scevington  in  his  time ;  but  Bangor  Vawr  was 
formerly,  in  anno  1212,  burned  by  kinge  John,  and 
Bu^^  Bobert  taken  prisoner,  who  was  afterwards  ran- 
somed for  200  hawkes. 
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ON  SOME  OLD  FAMILIES  IN  THE  NEIGHBOUR. 
HOOD   OF   LAMPETEK,  CARDIGANSHIRE. 

No.  IV. 
{Condudedfrom  Yol.  tii,  p.  28.) 


Pbterwbll. — The    Llotds. 


Arms  of  Sir  Herbert  Lloyd,  Bert. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Daniel  Evans  married  Walter  Lloyd  of  Llanfair  Clydogau.  By 
this  union  the  lineage  of  Cadifor  ap  Dinawal  was  joined  to  the 
race  of  Gwaithfoed,  and  a 'new  family  sprang  at  Peterwell, 
which  bade  fair  at  one  time  to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  houses  in  South  Wales. 

But  before  we  proceed  with  Peterwell,  in  order  to  make  our 
paper  as  complete  as  possible,  we  shall  give  the  genealogy  of 
the  Lloyds  of  Llanfair  Clvdogau,  gathered  from  Dwnn  and  the 
MS.  in  our  custody,  to  which  we  have  referred  before  (p.  169). 

We  must  not  pass  by  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Lloyd  without 
citing  the  character  given  him  by  the  writer  in  the  Cambrian 
Register y  whom  we  have  already  quoted  more  than  once.  It  is 
the  brightest  in  the  whole  group :  "  Sir  Walter  Lloyd,  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar,  elegant  in  his  tongue  and  pen,  nobly  just  in 
his  deportment,  naturally  fit  to  manage  the  affayres  of  his 
country,  which  he  did  before  these  times  with  much  honor 
and  integrity.     He  served  knight  for  his  country  in  the  Parlia- 
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ment ;  but  quitted  that  service  on  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  death ; 
was  Commissioner  of  Array ;  paid  a  deep  composition  in  Gold- 
smiths' Hall ;  contents  himself  within  the  walls  of  his  house." 
Sir  Walter  was  disabled^  Feb.  6, 1643^  for  deserting  the  service 
of  the  House^  being  in  the  King's  quarters^  and  adhering  to 
that  partv.  A  new  writ  was  issued  June  5th^  and  Sir  Bichard 
Pryse,  of  Gogerddan^  Bart.^  was  returned,^ 

But  to  return  to  Peterwell.  Walter  Lloyd,  after  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Evans  (which  took  place,  probably,  about  the 
year  1718),  made  his  home  at  Peterwell.  Peterwell  and  Llech- 
wedd  Deri  estate  had  fallen  to  Mrs.  Lloyd's  share  as  co-heiress. 
He  had  been  brought  up  a  lawyer ;  ana  became,  we  know  not 
exactly  at  what  time,  Attorney-General  for  the  counties  of 
Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  and  Cardigan.  He  was  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Cardigan  from  17S4  to  1741.  It 
appears,  from  Mr.  Hughes's  Parliamentary  Sepresentation  of 
Cardiganshire^  that  he  was  reelected  to  serve  in  the  second  par- 
liament of  George  II,  which  was  summoned  in  the  year  1741 ; 
but  there  was  some  flaw  in  the  election,  and  Thomas  Powell  of 
Nanteos  took  his  place.  Walter  Lloyd  had  nine  children: 
Mary,  born  in  1714,  died  in  1720 ;  Daniel,  died  young,  1715; 
Walter,  died  young,  1717 ;  John,  bom  probably  in  1818,* — of 
whom  more  hereafter;  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  Lucius  Christianus 
Lloyd,  of  MiUfield,  Bart.,  born  1719,  died  1746  (vide  pp.  276, 
277);  Herbert,  born  1720, — of  whom  presently;  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  John  Adams  of  Whitland,  co.  Caermarthen,  bom  1721 ; 
Alice^  wife  of  Jeremiah  Lloyd  of  Mabws/  born  1724  (vide  p. 
276) ;  Thomas,  died  young,  1725.* 

Walter  Lloyd  died  in  174f ,  and  was  buried  at  Lampeter  on 
the  22  of  February  in  that  year.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
had  died  in  174f . 

Walter  Lloyd  was  succeeded  in  his  estate,  and  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  for  the  three  counties,  by  his  eldest  surviving 
son,  John  Lloyd,  who  also  was  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Cardigan  from  1747  to  his  death,  in  1755.  John 
Lloyd^  married,  in  the  year  1750,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 

^  Hughes's  ParliameifUary  EepreserUaHon  of  Cardiganshire, 

'  Hia  ^ptism  is  not  in  the  Lampeter  parisn  register. 

*  Jeremiah  Uojd  resided  for  some  time  at  MillSeld  (vide  p.  276),  and  was 
Ibr  a  lonff  period  steward  of  the  manor  of  Lampeter.  We  also  notice  the 
xiame  of  Francis  Djer,  of  Aberglasnej,  as  steward  here. 

^  His  baptism  does  not  appear  in  the  register.  He  may  have  been  two 
or  three  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

'  In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Col.  Johnes,  of  Hafod,  which  mav  be  seen 
in  the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1817,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing :  *'  According  to  a  memorandum  furnished  by  a  contemporary,  he  (OoL 
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Isaac  Le  Hoop,  and  received  some  £80,000  as  a  marriage  por- 
tion'irom  his  wife.^  In  the  same  year  he  became  possessed  of 
the  Millfleld  estate  by  the  will  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Lucius 
Christianus  Lloyd.  He  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  wealth 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  He  died  of  a  nervous  disorder  in 
1755,  without  issue,  and  was  buried  at  Lampeter  on  the  29th 
of  June  in  that  year.     His  widow  remarried  one  George  Mont- 

{(omery,  but  left  no  issue.  A  portion  of  her  fortune  had  been 
aid  out  in  mortgages  on  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lam- 
peter. These  she  bequeathed  to  a  sister's  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Sir  Edward  Williams  of  Llangoed  Castle,  .co.  Brecknock. 
A  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  married  Mr.  Thos.  Wood  of  little- 
ton,  CO.  Middlesex.  This  family  is  now  represented  by  General 
Wood. 

.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  George  II  intended  to  elevate  John 
Lloyd  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Brynhywel  (from 
the  name  of  the  old  residence  of  the  Lloyds  of  Lampeter),  had 
the  latter  lived  a  little  longer.  It  is  also  said  that  his  wife  was 
a  maid  of  honour  in  his  Majesty's  court.^ 

As  John  Lloyd^  died  without  issue,  his  brother  Herbert  suc- 
ceeded to  his  estates,  Llechwedd  Deri,  Peter  well,  and  Millfield. 
His  father  had  given  him  Foelallt,  where,  I  believe,  he  resided 

Johnes*  father)  was  accustomed  to  entertain  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Rigby, 
Sir  Charles  Hanbunr  Williams,  and  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland, 
together  with  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Peterwell,  for  weeks  together,  at  his  hospitable 
seat  of  Llanyair,  in  Cardiganshire.  They  played,  during  the  evening,  for 
large  sums,  and  Messrs.  Fox  and  Rigby  usually  proved  fortunate  :  '  thus 
the  courUry  gentlemen  were  cut  up.'  However,  both  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr. 
Johnes  afterwards  married  heiresses,  and  recovered.**  It  is  appended  in  a 
note,  that  Miss  Knight  (Mr.  Johnes'  wife)  brought  with  her  a  fortune  of 
j£70,000 ;  and  that  by  the  blunder  of  a  '^  Welsh  attorney,"  who  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  "heirs  male  and  issue  male,**  the  estate  of 
Hafod,  formerly  appertaining  to  the  Herberts,  devolved  on  the  Johneses 
instead  of  the  Lloyds.  We  may  add  that,  had  there  been  no  wills  and  cut- 
ting off  of  entails,  the  Lloyds  of  Peterwell  would  have  been  heirs  of  the 
Llanfair  estate.  The  mansion  of  Llanfair  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay 
when  the  family  became  possessed  of  Hafod.  Perhaps  the  proximity  of  the 
mines  had  something  to  do  with  its  desertion. 

^  The  communion  plate  of  Lampeter  church  was  the  gift  of  this  lady. 
The  cup  bears  the  date  of  1751.  The  vessels  consist  of  chalice,  cup,  and 
paten,*  of  pure  silver  and  elegant  workmanship. 

>  Perhaps  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Hugh  Jones,  of  Neuadd  Fawr,  near  Lampe- 
ter, had  more  to  say  about  Peterwell  than  any  man  of  his  time.  Mr.  Jones 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  genealogies  of  the  families  of  this 
county.  Mr.  Jones*  father,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Cardiganshire  in  1764,  and 
died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
John  and  Sir  Herbert  Lloyd. 

*  The  good  burffhers  of  Cardigan  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  Mr.  John 
Lloyd  contributed  j£  100  towar&  recasting  their  church  bells  in  1745. 
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for  some  time.  Herbert  Lloyd  married^  fifst,  a  Mll^Brogge, 
an  English  lady ;  who  died  in  the  year  174S,  and  was  ^.ji^ied 
at  Lampeter  on  the  30th  of  March  in  that  year.*  Au  infattt 
daughter  had  preceded  her  to  the  grave  a  few  day6  before^  *  »Hff 
married^  secondly^  Anne^  daughter  of  William  Pow«U^  ef 
Nanteos,  and  widow  of  Richard  Stedman  of  Strata  Florida. 
Herbert  Lloyd  was  created  a  baronet  by  George  III^  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1763.  Meyrick  {History  of  Cardiganshire) 
says  that  this  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  on  presenting  a 
congratulatory  address  from  the  borough  of  Cardigan  on  h^s 
Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  If  this  be  true,  the  good 
burghers  of  Cardigan  must  have  been  late  in  sending  their  con- 
gratulations. Meyrick  cites  some  rhymes  written  on  .the '^occa- 
sion'' by  one  of  the  Lloyds  of  Alltyrodin,  a  clergyman ;  who 
was  afterwards,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Herbert,  collated 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  to  the  living  of  Llanarth.  The 
lines  are  as  follows : 

**  A  would-be  member  brought  of  late, 
From  borough  little  known, 
In  an  address  of  early  date. 
His  incense  to  the  throne. 

^  Soon  tidings  came  where  Tivy  flows 
Through  tyrant-harassed  land. 
That  Lkrfd  to  envied  honours  rose, 
And  kissed  the  royal  hand. 

''  0  t  had  our  gracious  sovereign's  touch 
But  cured  him  of  his  evil, 
I'd  own  St.  Qeorge  ne'er  boasted  such 
A  triumph  o'er  the  devil." 

Sir  Herbert  Lloyd  represented  the  Cardiganshire  boroughs  in 
Parliament  from  1761  to  1768.^  He  died  in  London  on  the 
19th  of  August  1769^  and  was  buried  at  Lampeter  on  the  8rd 
of  September.  Some  of  the  old  inhabitants  remembered  his 
fnneraL  He  was  buried  at  night  with  great  pomp.  The  road 
from  the  mansion  to  the  parish  church  was  lighted  with  torches. 
Sir  Herbert  Lloyd's  name  is  a  *' household  word''  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lampeter.  All  that  one  hears  of  him  is  not 
unmixed  praise.  But  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  is  not  ^v^thout 
his  good  word.  The  bard  of  Castell  Hywel,  some  of  whose 
stanzas  we  have  already  cited^  thus  speaks  of  him  and  his 
brother  John  : 

^  He  was  more  than  a  "  would-be"  member,  therefore,  when  he  was  made 
a  baronet.  Perhaps  the  rhymer  oidy  meant  by  the  ^  envied  honours,"  that 
lie  had  appeared  at  court,  and  kissed  hands. 
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^Dau  farchog  enwog  anwyd— o  honiy 
Rhai  hynod  dderchaf wyd ; 
Dau  hjlew,  dau  lew,  dau  Lwyd, 
Gwrola'  gwjr  a  welwyd.** 

Of  Sir  Herbert  himself  he  says : 

**  Y  ffoiau'i  ddoniau  o  ddynion — aned, 
A'r  mwyna*  o  g^dlUon ; 
Tarriff  lew  o'it  I'r  glewion, 
Ond  Vx  gwftr  mor  wftr  a'r  o'n.*' 

The  story  of  Cae  Shin  PhUip^  like ''  melldith  Maesyfelin/'  is  in 
every  mouth.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Sir  Herbert  obtained  a 
field,  known  by  the  above  name,  close  to  the  Peter  well  demesne, 
the  property  of  a  poor  man,  by  violence  and  wrong.  It  is  said 
that  the  owner.  Shin  Philip^  was  obstinately  unwilling  to  sell 
it  to  him ;  and  that  Sir  Herbert  one  night  caused  his  servants 
to  throw  a  black  ram  of  his  flock  down  through  Shon's  chimney ; 
and  upon  finding  it  there  next  morning,  afker  a  pretended 
search  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  accuse  him  of  stealing  it.  The 
sequel  is  obvious.  ShAn  must  su£fer  for  felony,  or  purchase  the 
pardon  of  his  powerful  neighbour  on  his  own  terms;  which 
would  be,  of  course,  the  possession  of  the  coveted  field.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  this  instance,  the  sin  of  one  of  his  ancestors 
(the  Evanses)  is  unjustly  laid  at  the  door  of  Sir  Herbert  Lloyd ; 
although  we  must  confess  that  there  is  another  story,  not  unlike 
the  above,  told  of  him.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  Evanses  there  occurs  the  name  letmn  Philip, — Shdn 
Philip,  in  fact ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  possible  that  this  portion 
of  land,  called  after  him  Cae  Shdn  PhUip,  and  so  known  to  this 
day,  may  have  been  the  subject  of  envy,  and  perhaps  litigation 
between  some  members  of  the  family ;  and  that  the  dispute  was 
terminated  by  a  blcLck  ram.  Dd.  Evans,  of  Llechwedd  Deri, 
when  he  first  purchased  Feterwell,  on  being  asked  why  he  had 
set  his  heart  on  such  a  small  place,  replied  that,  if  a  horse  could 
get  a  place  to  lie  down,  he  would  soon  find  room  to  stretch 
himself.  These  traditions  are  given  as  they  are  current  in  the 
locality.  The  reader's  memory  will,  perhaps,  supply  him  with 
similar  stories.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  truth  contained 
in  them,  he  will  exercise  his  judgment. 

Sir  Herbert  Lloyd  was  a  man  of  great  stature,  and  on  occa- 
sions he  ruled  his  dependents  and  tenants  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
His  word  was  quite  law  in  these  parts ;  and  the  process  of 
sending  a  man  to  Cardigan  gaol  was  an  exceedingly  simple  one 
in  his  day.  He  lived  at  Peterwell  in  true  baronial  state. 
When  he  passed  to  and  from  London,  his  tenants,  all  the  way 
firom  Lampeter  to  Llandovery,  brought  relays  of  horses  an€ 
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oxen  to  help  his  retinae  jforward.  But^  notwithstanding  his 
great  territorial  possessions,  he  got  into  debt  and  difficulties, 
and  was  obliged  to  raise  a  mortgage  on  his  estates.  He  inhe- 
rited a  large  portion  of  the  impetuosity  of  Thomas  Evans,  the 
Cromwellite  hcto  of  Peterwell.  In  his  dealings  with  his  credi- 
tors, his  whip  was  often  brought  into  requisition ;  and  woe  to 
the  bailiff  that  was  entrusted  to  carry  a  writ  to  Peterwell,  for 
the  poor  fellow  might  have  to  swallow  it  at  once,  on  the  spot, 
without  any  ado ! 

Sir  Herbert  Lloyd's  married  life,  with  his  second  wife,  was 
not  a  happy  one.  Lady  Lloyd  was  older  than  Sir  Herbert ; 
and,  from  all  accounts,  there  was  not  much  affection  between 
them.  She  resided  principally  at  Foelallt,  in  the.  parish  of 
Llauddewi  Brefi.  She  is  mentioned  by  Edward  Bichard,  of 
Ystradmeurig,  in  his  Pastorals  : 

'*Daw  Anna  i  dywynnu  cyn  nemmawr  c&n  imi 
Di  well  blwy  I>ewi*n  blodeuo." 

Lady  Lloyd  survived  her  husband.  She  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Strata  Florida,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  her 
memory  with  the  following  inscription : 

This  humble  stone  # 

Was  placed  here  in  memoir'  of  Dame  Anne  Lloyd,  daughter  of 

William  Powell,  late  of  Kanteos,  Esq.,  and  Averina  his  wife. 

She  was  first  married  to  Richard  Stedman  of 

Strata  Florida,  Esq.,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters,  who 

Died  joung,  and  with  their  father  buried  in  this  chapel. 

She  was  afterwards  relict  of  Sir  Herbert  Lloyd,  of  Peterwell,  Bart. 

She  departed  this  life  the  second  day  of  August  1778, 

In  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 
And  was  interred  near  this  place  in  weU  founded  hopes 

Of  a  joyfull  resurrection. 

Her  Tirtues  were  eminent :  her  piety  was  without 

Ostentation,  hypocrisy,  or  superstition.' 

Her  humanity  and  benevolence  were  general  and  conspicuous,  and 

Her  charity  appears  by  the  heartfelt  lamentations 

Of  the  poor  and  needy. 

To  the  aboTe  truths  may  be  added  that  her  tenderness  and  warm 

Affection  for  her  relations  will  ever  be  remembered 

With  natitude  and  reverence. 

I !  Decus.    I !  Nostrum. 

At  the  death  of  Lady  Lloyd,  the  estate  of  Strata  Florida,  by 
the  will  of  her  first  husband,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Powells  of  Nanteos. 

Sir  Herbert  Lloyd  died  without  issue.  By  his  death  the 
Lloyds  of  Llanfair  and  Peterwell,  in  the  male  line,  became 
extmct.  He  bequeathed  his  estates,  burdened  with  a  heavy 
mortgage,  to  John  Adams  of  Whitland,  co.  Caermarthen,  the 
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son  of  his  sister  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Adams  was  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Caermarthen  from  1774  to  1780.  It 
is  said  that  he  gave  £4>000  towards  building  the  Town  Hall  in 
that  borough.  He  served  Sheriff  for  Caermarthenshire  in  1774. 
Mr.  Adams  resided  for  some  time  at  Feterwell ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  whole  of  Sir  Herbert  Lloyd's  property. 

The  Llechwedd  Deri  estate  he  sold  to  Wm.  Williams  of  Pant- 
seiri  (Sheriff  of  Cardiganshire  in  1751),  shortly  after  he  suc- 
ceeded. This  is  now  part  of  the  Castle  Hill  property.  Peter- 
well,  including  Millfield,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Herbert  Lloyd  of  Caermarthen.  We 
have  failed  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Mr.  Adams'  death.  He  was 
alive  in  1811.  One  of  his  sisters  married  Barrett  Bowen  Jor- 
dan of  Neston,  co.  Pembroke  ;  whose  daughter,  Frances,  mar- 
ried John  Hill  Harries  of  Priskilly,  co.  Pembroke.  I  believe 
that  some  members  of  this  family  are  now  resident  in  Cardi- 
ganshire. After  Peterwell  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  pur- 
chasers, a  great  part  of  the  house  was  pulled  down,  and  its 
costly  fittings  carried  away,  or  sold^  in  different  directions. 
Davis  of  Castell  Hywel  says  : 

*'  Balchder  ac  uwchder  ei  gwych-d&i — roddwyd 
I  raddu  cabandai ; 
Oadd  main  mwjna*  tecca'r  tai 
*11  dattod  i  wneud  diottai. 

*'  Qlasni,  du  oeml  daw  amoch ; — galar 
Ac  alaeth  rdd  trwjddoch, 
Ac  wjlo  wnewch  pan  gweloch 
Feini'i  mClr  jn  gafnau  moch.** 

But  the  purchase  not  being  completed,  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  an 
attorney  in  London,  who  held  the  original  mortgage,  bought 
the  place.  He  bequeathed  the  property  to  his  son.  Colonel 
Baily  Wallis,  who  sold  Peterwell  and  its  appurtenances  to 
Mr.  Hart  Davis  of  Bristol,  for  many  years  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Colchester.  Colonel  Baily  Wallis  was  Sheriff  of  Csa^ 
diganshire  in  1806. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  improved  the  property  by  encouraging  a 
better  system  of  farming,  and  by  planting  extensively.  He 
built  the  Town  Hall  of  Lampeter  (181 8)  and  benefited  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  various  ways.  Mr.  Davis  disposed  of  the  estate 
to  Mr.  John  Scandrett  Harford  of  Blaise  Castle,  Bristol,  and 
his  brothers ;  in  which  family  it  now  remains.  The  ground 
upon  which  St.  David's  College  is  built,  is  the  freewill  mFerin^ 
of  this  family  to  the  church  in  Wales.  Mr.  Scandrett  Harford 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff  for  Cardiganshire  in  1825.     Mr.  J. 
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Battersby  Harford^  his  nephew^  was  Sheriff  for  the  same  county 
in  1855. 

Feterwell  was  at  one  time  a  magnificent  mansion.  A  traveller^ 
in  Wales,  in  1801,  thus  notices  the  place :  **  Llanbedr,  a  small 
town,  containing  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  observation, 
except  the  large  old  seat  of  Sir  Herbert  Lloyd,  which  is  built 
close  to  the  town,  and  exhibits  a  very  striking  appearance  with 
its  four  great  towers  crowned  with  domes,  in  the  middle  of  a 
well-planted  enclosure ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  long  neg- 
lected, and  now  seldom  inhabited." 

Of  the  mansion,  the  bard  of  Castell  Hy  wel  says  : 

^  Troi'r  ei  chain  lydain  aelw  jdau'n  erddl, 
A  gwyrddion  weirglodau ; 
A  mjnych  yr  ych  o'r  iaii 
Bawr  lawr  ei  gwych  barlyrau.** 

Of  the  house,  nothing  now  stands  except  some  broken,  crumb- 
line  walls ;  but  the  avenue  leading  to  it,  between  rows  of  elms^ 
stiU  attracts  the  eye  of  the  passing  stranger. 

And  now  this  paper  is  nearly  at  an  end.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  beg  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.  A  gentleman  occupy- 
ing a  high  position  in  this  county,  some  few  years  ago  com- 
plained to  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  education  in  Wales,  that  the  people  '*  were  less  disposed  to 
respect  the  old  families  of  the  county  than  they  used  to  be.'^ 
Now  it  is  not  for  us  here  to  inquire  how  far  this  is  correct ; 
and,  if  it  is,  what  may  have  been  the  causes  at  work  in  bring- 
ing it  about.  But  we  have  always  thought  that  the  gentry  of 
South  "Wales  neglect  one  powerful  means  of  influence  with  the 
people, — that  is,  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language. 
We  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  plain,  practical  usefulness,  that 
everybody  connected  by  property,  or  otherwise,  with  the  Prin- 
cipality, should,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  language  of  the  people.  Again,  we  are  very  far  from 
joining  in  any  cry  of"  Wales  for  the  Welsh.**  If  any  English- 
man presents  himself  among  us  as  a  candidate  for  any  office  or 
position,  for  which  he  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications,  let 
us  not  brand  him  as  a  stranger  {^strony,  because  he  was  not 
bom  this  side  of  the  Severn ;  but  rather  let  us  welcome  him, 
and  give  him  every  fair  play,  and  let  us  be  proud  that  we  are 
a  part  and  parcel  of  a  mighty  nation,  where  there  is  no  domi- 
nant race ;  where  there  are  po  Helots,  but  all  equally  privi- 
leged ;  and  where  the  best  blood  of  Celt  and  Saxon  and  Norman 

'  Evans,  who  almost  repeats  word  for  word  the  description  of  a  previous 
tourist, — Skrine,  1798. 
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rang  united  in  one  stream.  Oar  countrymen,  Englishi  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Scotch,  have  fought  the  battles  of  their  common 
fatherland  side  by  side.  There  is  no  sea  which  is  not  stained 
by  their  blood ;  nor  battlefield  where  their  bones  are  not  laid, 
from  Agincourt  to  the  sanguinary  trenches  of  Sebastopol, — 
why,  then,  should  we  join  in  any  narrow  cry  of  exclusive  patri- 
otism ? 

And  lastly,  we  see  that  not  only  provincial  families  become 
extinct,  but  the  dynasties  of  princes  pass  away ;  still  we  can 
say, — "  Lord,  thou  bast  been  our  refuge  from  one  generation 
to  another.'' 

W.  Edmunds. 
Lampeter. 


(S^ovxtfipoxibtntt. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PENIARTH  MSS. 

BBLONOINO   TO  W.  W.  E.  WYNNE,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
TO  THE   EDITOS  07   THE   AEOH.    CA.MB. 

Sib, — ^You  may  consider  the  enclosed  list  worth  publishing  in  a 
forthcoming  number  of  your  Journal.  It  will  form  a  sort  of  supple- 
mental list  to  the  Hengwrt  MSS.  now  deposited  here.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  perfect  catalogue  of  those  manuscripts.  There  are 
many  catalogues,  such  as  they  are  (three  printed).  One  is  in  the 
autograph  of  the  well-known  Edw.  Lhuyd,  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum ; 
and  two  are  by  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen.  Neither  of  them,  however,  con- 
tains, upon  a  rough  g^ess,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  manuscripts,— 
some  much  less.  In  Mr,  Owen's  catalogue,  what  information  do  we 
derive  fh>m  such  items  as  the  following  ? 

"  253.  Cywyddau,  by  various  authors. 

"  254.  Cywyddau,  by  different  authors. 

"  258.  Poetry.     8vo. ;  an  inch  thick. 

"  259.  Poetry.     8vo. ;  an  inch  thick." 

« 

Many  of  the  manuscripts  were  tied  up  in  bundles ;  and  it  would  seem 
that,  in  some  instances,  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen  has  numbered  and  cata- 
logued merely  the  upper  MS.  in  the  bundle,  and  not  separately  each 
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within  it.  He  states  in  a  aote,  that  probably  some  of  the  MSS.  were 
amongst  the  printed  books  at  Hengwrt ;  and,  if  so,  they  did  not  fall 
under  his  notice.  I  hope  some  day  to  see  a  perfect  catalogue  made  of 
this  valuable  collection.  I  think  it  must  amount,  altogether,  to  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  or  five  hundred  MSS. ;  but  they  are  not  yet 
arranged. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

W.  W.  E.  W. 

Peniarth,  April  8,  1861. 

1.  A  folio  vol.  of  Original  Letters  of  Mr.  Edtr.  Lhuyd^  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum^  etc.^  etc. ;  and  several  loose  letters 
by  the  same  writer^  with  other  letters  and  papers  in  the 
same  volume. 

S.  A  folio  vol.  of  Pedigrees  of  the  Nobility^  written  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign. 

S.  A  folio  vol.  of  Pedigrees^  principally  of  S.  Wales.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  vol.  is  a  transcript,  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  from  portions  of  the  MSS.  of  George 
Owen^  of  Kemes^  Esq.^  as  compiled  by  him  from  Lewis 
Dwnn's  Visitations. 

4.  A  folio  vol.  of  Welsh  Pedigrees,  in  the  autograph  of  one  of 

the  Randle  Holmes,  Heralds  of  Chester ;  written  pro- 
bably about  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

5.  A  folio  vol.,  bound  in  russia  leather,  entitled  ''  Collections 

for  a  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Peniarth,  in  Merio* 
nethshire." 

6.  A  quarto  vol.,  bound  in  blue  velvet,  containing  matter,  prin- 

cipally genealogical,  in  the  autograph  of  the  celebrated 
Kobt.  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrt. 

7.  A  folio  vol.,  consisting  of  copies  of  old  Wills  and  Pedigrees^ 

or  portions  of  ditto  ;  collected  from  Deeds,  etc.,  etc. 

8.  A  quarto  vol.,  containing  a  copy  of  Davies'  (of  Llansilin) 

"  Display  of  Heraldry,"  and  some  Pedigrees. 

9.  A  quarto  vol.,  bound  in  red  morocco,  consisting  of  the  Pedi- 

gree of  the  WVnnes  and  Joneses  of  Wern ;  written  by 
me  Be V.  Rd.  Thomas,  of  Penmorva  in  Carnarvonshire ; 
in  whose  autograph  there  are  two  vols,  of  Welsh  Pedi- 
grees in  the  Heralds'  College. 

10.  A  quarto  vol.,  entitled  *^  A  short  Account  of  the  Bebellion 

in  North  and  South  Wales,  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time." 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  a  MS.  formerly  in  the 
Mostyn  library,  but  now  missing.  It  is  the  same,  and 
in  the  same  hand,  as  one  saved,  and  but  little  injured, 
from  the  fire  at  Wynnstay. 
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11.  Journal  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digbj,  written  by  his  own  hand 

when  he  was  Admiral  in  the  Narrow  Seas.     Folio. 

12.  A  folio  Welsh  Dictionary^  written  by  a  Dr.  Williams  about 

the  time  of  Charles  I. 

13.  Six  Letters  from  Dr.  Corbet  and  Ld.  Pembroke^  and  Verses 

by  the  latter. 

1 4.  A  Manuscript  Play  of  Fletcher,  entitled  ''  Demetrius  and 

Enanthe."  Written,  in  1625,  by  Ralph  Crane.  4to. 
Given  to  the  late  W.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P. 

15.  A  short "  Discourse''  of  the  Pedigrees  of  the  Families  of 

Percy  and  Stanley.  Supposed  to  be  in  the  autograph  of 
Ben  Jonson.     4to. 

16.  A  quarto  voL  of  Letters  of  the  late  Bev.  Peter  Roberts,  in 

his  autograph. 

17.  A  Prayer  Book  printed  in  1638,  and  containing  at  the  end 

a  register  of  the  births,  etc.,  of  several  of  the  family  of 
Mostyn ;  and  unfortunately  this  register  was  cut  out  and 
lost  by  an  ignorant  binder. 

18.  A  small  8vo  voL,  bound  in  crimson,  containing  matter  prin- 

cipally genealogical. 

19.  A  small  8vo.  vol.,  bound  in  scarlet,  containing  the  like 

matter. 
20*  Dodderidge's  Ancient  and  Modem  Estate  of  the  Principa- 
lity of  Wales,  etc.    FoUo.     Written  about  the  time  of 
Charles  I. 

21.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Discourse  concerning  the  Vegetation 

of  Plants.     Folio. 

22.  An  old  List  of  the  Sheriffs  of  Carnarvonshire. 

23.  A  quarto  vol.  of  South  Wales  Pedigrees. 

24.  A  case  containing  a  collection  of  loose  papers,  principally 

genealogical. 

25.  Use  of  the  Globes.    4to. 

26.  Notes  from  Llyfir  Goch  Asaph.     4to. ;  bound  in  red  mo- 

rocco. All,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  autograph  of  Robert 
Yaughan  of  Hengwrt.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
one  of  the  MSS.  which  had  been  long  missing  from  the 
Hengwrt  Collection. 

27.  A  very  ancient  MS.  on  vellum,  apparently  a  collection  of 

Statutes. 

28.  Select  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  Keel,  etc.,  by  Rev. 

Mark  Noble. 

29.  Pedigree  of  the  Lloyds  and  Owens  of  Peniarth,  sent  from 

Morben  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams,  about 
1836;  in  the  autograph  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Thomas 
above  mentioned. 
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80.  A  Passional,  beautifully  illuminated  Ju  its  original  crimson 

velvet  binding ;  one  of  the  original  Gothic  clasps  remain- 
ing, but  lately  detached. 

81.  Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Wynne,  of  Gljm,  Wern,  and 

Peniarth,  to  the  present  time ;  containing  copies  of,  and 
abstracts  from.  Deeds,  etc.     Folio. 

82.  Welsh  Grammar,  by  Edeyrn  "  the  Golden-Tongued";  said 

to  be  very  valuable.  4to.  See  Owen's  Welsh  Gram- 
mar, p.  1. 

8S,  The  Original  Visitation  of  the  three  Counties,  "uwch. 
Conwy."  This  had  been  formerly  in  the  Peniarth 
Library;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  by  an 
agent.  It  got  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Griffith  Roberts; 
a  medical  man  at  Dolgelley ;  and  was  purchased  from 
him,  or  his  representatives,  by  the  late  Lieut.-Colonel 
Vaughan.  It  is  now  restored  to  its  right  owner.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  pedigrees  are  certified  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  families  to  which  the  pedigrees  relate. 
This  MS.  was  printed,  but  very  incorrectly,  from  a  copy, 
under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick.  See 
the  "  Heraldic  Visitation  of  Wales,"  2  vols.,  4to, ;  Llan- 
dovery, 1846. 

84.  Feoda  debita  in  Curia  Augmentationum.  Folio.  A  MS. 
of  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 

35.  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  God  and  Vertusia ;  a  poem.     4to. 

36.  Autographs  of  Lords-Lieuts.  and  Custodes  Rotulorum,  and 

Representatives  in  Parliament,  for  the  county  of  Meri- 
oneth ;  the  earliest  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V  III.  To 
which  is  added  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  autographs ; 
some  of  great  interest  and  value. 

37.  Officium  B.  Marise  Virginis ;  beautifully  illuminated.     4to. 

88.  Poetry,  by  Lydgate  ;  and  Wars  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 

and  the  Story  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne ;  beauti- 
fully illuminated,  in  its  old  velvet  binding.     Folio. 

89.  Copies  of  Deeds  relating  to  Estates  formerly  belonging  to 

the  Family  of  Albany,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Whitting- 
ton  in  the  county  of  Salop.     Folio. 

40.  A  Service  Book,  of  the  15th  century,  with  musical  notes. 

41.  "  Llyma  Dosparth  Edeeyrn  Davod  aur,"  etc.,  etc. ;  a  tran- 

script in  the  autograph  of  Dr.  Owen  Pugh. 

42.  Three  thin  quarto  books,  unbound;  being  extracts  from 

various  MSS.,  etc.,  upon  genealogical  subjects  relating 
to  Wales. 

43.  A  small  8vo.  vol.  containing  extracts  relating  to  Wales, 

from  documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London.' 
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44.  Ditto,  ditto. 

45.  Ditto,  ditto. 

46.  Ditto,  ditto,  half  bound,  containing  extracts  from  yarious 

MSS.  relating  to  Wales. 

47.  Ditto,  ditto,  bound  in  vellum ;  ditto. 

48.  A  quarto  vol.  of  Collections  for  the  History  of  Merioneth- 

shire, bound  in  red  leather. 

49.  A  Collection  of  Autograph  Letters  of  King  William  lY, 

when  Duke  of  Clarence ;  of  the  celebrated  Ladj  Hamil- 
ton, etc.,  etc.     Folio ;  bound  in  blue  morocco. 

50.  A  thin  quarto  vol.  containing  the  marriages  and  arms  of  the 

Wynne  family :  the  arms  in  colours. 
61.  A  quarto  vol.,  bound  in  parchment,  containing  a  Collection 
of  Welsh  Poetry,  principally  elegies,  epimalamia,  etc., 
upon  members  of  the  Wynne  family,  or  their  connexions ; 
many  of  the  poems  being  transcribed  from  the  works  of 
the  more  eminent  of  the  Welsh  writers. 


REMARKABLE  ANTIQUITIES  NEAR  LLANEGRYN, 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  ABCH.   CAHB. 

Sib, — On  looking  over,  some  time  since,  one  of  the  more  valuable 
of  the  Hengwrt  manuscripts,  No.  104  in  that  collection,  which  is  a 
volume  in  the  autograph  of  the  well-known  herald  and  poet,  Griffith 
Hiracthog,  written  about  the  year  1560,  I  came  upon  the  following 
account  of  some  antiquities  which  then  existed  in  this  parish  :— 

"  SirVericonydd,  Kwmwd  Talybout,  tre  Beniarth,  plwy  Llan  egryn. 

''  Yn  y  dre  kou  Ue  gelwid  Llwyn  y  Gardd,  yn  ymyl  Maes  y  Neuadd, 
rrwng  Moel  gwely  y  sarff  a  deau  or  Uewin,  y  mae  lie  bu  adail  mawr 
y  brigs  etto  iw  gweled,  a  ffenestri  yn  y  ddayer,  ac  ir  oedd  y  Uawr  wedi 
pavio  o  geric  ysgwar  callestrig  ar  lun  disie  yn  disgennu  t6  o  glai  yn 
gyntaf,  t6  o  dywod  yn  nesaf,  a  th6  o  galch,  ac  yn  hwnw  y  cerrig 
ysgwar  wedi  gosod." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  IFehh  in  this  description  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  such  a  translation  of  it  as 
the  original  will  allow  of. 

"  Merionethshire,  comot  of  Talybout,  township  of  Peniarth,  parish 
of  Llanegryn* 

"In  this  township,  at  a  place  called  Llwyn  y  gardd,  near  Maes 
y  nenadd,  between  the  hill  of  Gwely  y  sarph  and  the  south-west,  the 
spot  where  stood  a  large  brick  edifice  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  win- 
dows are  in  the  ground,  and  its  floor  was  paved  with  square  flint 
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fltones  in  the  sliape  of  dice ;  descending,  a  layer  of  clay  first,  a  layer 
of  sand  next,  and  then  a  layer  of  mortar,  and  in  that  were  placed  the 
square  stones." 

This  seems  very  much  to  describe  Roman  remains,  but  nothing  is 
now  known  of  them.  ''  Llwyn''  is  now  a  thick  wood ;  "  Maes  y 
neuadd"  (the  field  of  the  hall)  must  haye  been  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  large  fields  forming  the  lawn  between  this  house  and  the  high 
road ;  ''  Gwely  Sarph"  is  well  known. 

About  a  week  since,  upon  going  entirely  through  every  part  of  the 
wood  of  Llwyn  for  the  purpose  of  marking  trees  for  thinning,  I  bore 
in  mind  Griffith  Hiracthog's  account  of  the  antiquities  which  existed 
there,  but  could  find  no  spot  in  the  slightest  degree  denoting  where 
they  were, 

W.  W.  E.  W. 

Peniarth,  Jan.  12th,  1861. 


LOW    SPRING-TIDES. 

TO   THE   EOITOK  OF   THB   ABOH.   OAMB. 

Sir,— You  were  kind  enough  to  insert  in  the  Journal  of  our  society 
an  account  I  sent  you  of  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  seen  at  a  very  low 
spring  just  under  Nant  Prestatyn,  the  residence  of  J.  Dixon,  Esq. 
I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  our  members  living  on  the  coast  should 
notice  low  spring-tides.  I  have  an  idea  that  very  valuable  archse- 
ological  remains  may  be  discovered,  the  sea  having  encroached 
much  in  Wales  on  what  was  once  land,  with  buildings  upon  it.  The 
"  Sam  Badric,"  for  instance,  is  much  more  visible  at  very  low  tides 
than  at  other  times.  The  old  stone  in  Abergele  churchyard,  with  an 
inscription  stating  that  the  remains  of  a  man  are  interred  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Michael  (Abergele),  whose  dwelling-place  or  house 
was  three  miles  to  the  north,  is  curious  at  all  events.  This  three 
miles  to  the  north  would  be  about  two  mUea  beyond  the  present 
low- water  mark  at  ordinary  tides. 

Old  inhabitants  have  told  me  that  they  have  seen  hearth  stones  of 
cottage  floors  on  the  sea  side  of  the  present  great  embankment,  where 
they  are  now  covered  with  sand  and  shingle,  showing  the  constant 
encroachment  of  the  sea  on  this  coast. 

Yours  truly,  B.  H.  Jaoksok. 


BRUT  Y  TYWYSOGION. 

TO   THE   EDITOB  OF  THB  JLBCH.  OAHB. 

SiB, — When  I  received  my  appointment  from  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  I  was  requested  to  bring  out  a  complete  edition  of  the  Brut  y 
Tytoysogion  and  Annates  Cambria,  -portions  of  which  only  (t.  e.  as  far 
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AS  1066)  had  already  been  printed  in  the  Monummia  MUiorictt  Brir 
tannica,  and  I  proceeded  at  once  to  examine  and  collate  the  necessary 
MSS.  Being  anxious  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  plan  laid 
down  in  the  Montanenia,  I  did  not  even  venture  to  make  ihe  slight 
alterationsi  which  I  eensidered  would  be  improvements,  in  the  printed 
portions,  without  first  consulting  the  proper  authorities  on  the  subject* 
The  answer  I  received  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  to  the  effect 
that  in  ,  these  matters  I  was  to  use  my  editorial  discretion ;  -  which, 
therefore,  I  did. 

The  cause  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy  not  having  been  men^ 
tioned  in  my  preface,  arose  from  the  intention  that  the  Brut  and 
Annates  should  form  only  one  volume.  I  was  preparing  an  introduc- 
tion to  serve  for  both,  when,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  former  becoming 
larger  than  was  previously  expected,  I  was  advised  to  bring  them  out 
separately ;  and  whilst  I  was,  consequeptly,  rearranging  my  prelimi- 
nary matters,  I  inadvertently  omitted  to  refer  to  the  Monumenta  His^ 
torica  in  my  preface  to  the  BnU,  though  /  have  done  to  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Annalee ;  /  also  stated  there  that  my  work  was  to  be 
considered  simply  as  the  completion  of  what  was  begun  in  the  Mbnu- 
menta.  My  having  done  so  in  one  case,  is  surely  proof  sufficient  that 
I  did  not  intend  to  suppress  or  conceal  the  fact  in  the  other. 

As  to  the  late  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen,  I  was  not  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  the  editor  of  those  portions  of  the  Brut  and  Annates 
which  were  printed  in  the  Monumenta  Historica,  as  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  them  as  such.  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy  kindly 
lent  me  some  letters,  loose  notes,  and  prefatory  fragments  of  Mr. 
Aneurin  Owen,  which  he  thought  might  be  of  use  to  me  in  compiling 
the  introduction.  But  his  manner  of  doing  so  left  me  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  did  not  intend  that  I  should  make  express  mention 
of  them,  more  particularly  (as  I  naturally  supposed)  because  they 
were  private  correspondences,  and  because  some  of  the  materials  had 
already  been  worked  into  the  preface  of  the  Monumenta  without  any 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  writers.  It  was,  therefore,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  what  I  conceived  would  be  the  private  wish  of  Mr. 
Duffus  Hardy  that  I  abstained  from  alluding  to  these  papers ;  nor 
should  I  do  so  now,  did  I  not  infer  from  their  partial  production  in 
your  review  that  I  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Duffus  Hardy.  There  was  nothing  in  the  papers,  however,  but  what 
I  was  already  acquainted  with,  though  I  made  no  hesitation  in  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  the  writer  as  far  as  it  seemed  to  agree  with  my 
own  views.  Other  facts  and  inferences,  also,  which  occurred  to  me, 
but  which  were  not  in  these  fragments,  I  introduced,  so  as  to  make 
the  preface  as  complete  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  Llanover 
MSS.,  I  beg  to  say,  that  they  were  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Aneurin  Owen ;  and  that  though  they  were  of  considerable  assistance 
to  me,  I  did  not  implicitly  follow  them  where  I  was  not  perfectly 
satisfied  of  their  correctness.  If  I  had  refused  to  avail  myself  of 
them,  I  should  indeed  have  become  liable  to  the  charge  of  indiffer- 
ence or  overweening  self-dependence. 
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Having  made  this  explanation,  allow  me  to  say  tliat  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  reply  to  any  further  attacks. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  William  ab  Ithel. 

P.S.-— The  following  is  the  statement  made  in  the  Preface  of  the  An* 
naiee  Camhrue:'^"  A  portion  of  the  Annalea  Cambria,  t.  e.  down  to  a.  d. 
1066,  was  printed  some  years  agoin  the  Monumenta  HistarieaBritannicOf 
nnder  the  able  editorship  of  the  late  Henry  Petrie,  esq.,  F.S.A., 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  plan  adopted 
by  the  promoters  of  that  great  work  assigned  the  Norman  Conqnest 
as  the  historical  limit  of  the  first  volume ;  but  as  only  one  volume 
was  ever  published,  the  consequence  was  that  the  chronicle  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  several  others,  remained  imperfect.  When,  however, 
the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  1857,  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  publication  of  materials  for  the  history  of  this  country  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  a  com* 
plete  edition  of  the  Afmales  should  be  issued,  and  appear  in  the  series 
which  is  now  in  course  of  coming  out.  The  result  is  the  present 
volume,  which,  though  of  small  dimensions,  is,  nevertheless,  highly 
interesting,  and  of  considerable  value,  as  being,  perhaps,  the  oldest 

chronicle  of  Welsh  affairs  that  we  possess We  did  not  con* 

eider  it  advisable  to  deviate  from  it,  or  to  alter  in  any  reepeet  the 
groundteork  laid  down  in  the  '  Monumenta  Historiea' ;  the  undertaking y 
therefore^  is  to  he  regarded  eimplg  as  the  completion  of  what  was 
begun  there"  In  a  note,  referring  to  the  Monumenta,  it  is  added,—- 
*^  Mr.  Petrie  died  before  the  work  was  finished,  and  after  his  death  it 
was  completed,  and  the  pre^tory  matter  added  by  Thomas  Duffus 
Hardy,  esq.  And  at  the  end  there  is  this  note :— ''  In  drawing  tip 
the  preface,  the  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  great  help  he  has  de* 
rived  from  that  m  the  '  Monumenta  Historiea  Britannica\  of  which 
he  has  largely  availed  himself" 


ANCIENT  WELLS  IN  OXFORDSHIRE,  BEDFORD- 
SHIRE AND  CORNWALL, 

8UPP0SBD  TO  BB  ROMAN« 
TO   THX  EDITOB  OH  THB  ABCH.  OAXB. 

Sib,— The  Times  of  the  9th  of  October,  1860,  contidns  a  letter 
from  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  of  Bedford,  describing  an  ancient  well,  dis- 
covered on  the  north  side  of  the  deep  cutting  of  the  chalk  at  Sewell, 
when  the  branch  line  was  made  from  Dunstable  to  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway.  Its  situation  was  ''  one  of  the  highest  and 
driest  spots  on  the  downs.  At  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  shaft,  foot-holes,  or  '  scotches'  appear,  and  thence  eon- 

12« 
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tinue  downwards  at  regular  distances/'  It  was  examined  in  Novem- 
ber last  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  its  contents,  after  a  few  bushels  of  the  chalk  debris  were  thrown 
out,  consisted  of  **  bones  of  small  animals  and  birds,  and  lower  down, 
some  fragments  of  burnt  wood.  Below  these  were  pieces  of  unbaked 
pottery  of  a  very  coarse  kind,  then  human  bones,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  the  same  kind  of  pottery.  Bones  and  teeth  of  various  animals  were 
thrown  up  continually,  and  pieces  of  pottery  occasionally ;  then  a  Ro- 
man tile  and  a  piece  of  sandstone  squared  like  it,  and  several  stones 
shewing  the  action  of  fire.  At  the  depth  of  sixty-seven  feet  was  a 
quantity  of  black  flints,  which  appeared  to  have  been  purposely  laid 
in  a  distinct  course ;  not  weathered  flints  like  those  on  the  surface,  but 
such  as  are  taken  from  the  chalk  cuttings  in  the  hills  at  some  distance, 
this  hill  having  no  flints  in  its  chalk.  At  seventy- two  feet  were  bones 
of  animals,  fragments  of  coarse  red  pottery,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
charred  wood.  At  seventy-flve  feet  were  more  bones ;  and  at  eighty- 
one  feet  bones,  charred  wood,  and  pieces  of  black  pottery.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  shaft  is  forty- two  inches  to  the  depth  of  seventy  feet,  and 
then  gradually  lessened  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet, 
where  it  measures  thirty-one  inches  across." 

A  more  recently  discovered  well  in  Oxfordshire  is  described  in  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  in  the  Times  of  the  5th  of  October, 
I860,  to  which  Mr.  Wyatt  refers,  but  which  I  have  not  read.  Mr. 
Wyatt  considers  both  to  be  Roman  wells. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  (although  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  the  only  people  who  made  foot-holes  in  their  wells)  is  Bor- 
lase's>  description  of  a  well  discovered  in  the  Roman  quadrilateral 
camp  at  Boseuce,  six-and-a-half  miles  E.N.E.  of  Penzance,  on  an  emi- 
nence more  elevated  than  any  near  it.  This  is  the  camp  mentioned  in 
my  paper  on  Roman  Remains  in  Cornwall,  printed  in  this  Journal  for 
April,  1858,  p.  174. 

It  was  ^'a  perpendicular  pit,  circtdar,  of  two-and-a-half  feet  diameter. 
I^iggii^g  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  there  was  found  a  Roman  Patera^ 
about  six  feet  deeper,  the  Jug,"  then  a  weight  and  a  small  millstone. 
'<  Digging  further  still  they  found  another  Pa^^ra,  with  two  handles.... 

Intermixed  were  found  fragments  of  horns,  bones  of  several 

sizes,  half  burnt  sticks,  and  many  pieces  of  leather,  shreds  of  worn 
out  shoes.  Having  sunk  to  the  depth  of  thirty-six  feet,  they  found 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  concave,  like  that  of  a  dish,  or  bowl.  There  was 
a  sensible  moisture  and  wet  clay  in  all  parts  of  the  pit.  In  each  side 
there  were  holes  at  due  distances,  capable  of  admitting  a  human  foot, 
so  that  persons  might  descend  and  ascend.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this 
work  must  have  been  intended  for  a  well." 

I  imagine  that  this  pit  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  that  in  Bedfordshire, 
was  only  **  intended  for  a  well,"  and  that  when  the  owners  failed  to 
reach  water,  they  filled  it  up  with  the  nearest  rubbish  they  cotdd  find. 

I  am,  &c. 

R.  Edmonds. 
Penzance,  January,  1861. 

^  Antiquities  of  Corn.,  2nd  edit.,  1769,  p.  316. 
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Note  59. — Jesvmy  Tatlos's  Pulpit. — ^It  Is  stated  that  a  few 
years  ago,  Jeremy  Taylor's  Pulpit,  which  had  always  been  preserved 
in  the  Mansion  of  Golden  Grove,  Carmarthenshire,  as  a  valuable 
memento  of  so  great  a  man,  was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  servants, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  noble  owner,  and  cut  np  for  firewood. 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  this  statement  may  proTe  to  be  incorrect. 

J.  P. 


Query  109. — Owen's  Mjlp  of  Wales. — ^What  is  the  authority  for 
William  Owen's  Map  of  Wales,  "  according  to  the  antient  divisions  of 
Gwyneddy  Powys,  and  Dinefatvr,  with  their  respective  cantrevs,  sub- 
divided  into  Comets,"  appended  to  Powell's  History  of  Wales  ?  This 
Map  was  engraved  by  T.  Conder,  and  was  published  April  3,  1788,' 
by  J.  Johnson,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  London.  By  Vhom  was  this 
map  first  compiled  ? 

T.  W. 


Query  110.— Mottnd,  neab  Si.  Deyeseux,  Hbsefoedshibb. 
A  low  mound  exists  in  a  meadow  near  this  plain,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Hereford  and  Abergavenny  Railway.  Can  any  information  be 
given  as  to  its  name  ?  Is  there  any  local  tradition  connected  with  it  ? 

J. 


Note  60. — Cockpits.  In  many  places  in  Wales,  generally  on  spots 
convenient  for  the  village,  old  Cockpits  may  be  observed.  They  are 
found  sometimes  as  simple  depressions  in  the  ground :  at  other  times 
as  hollows  formed  on  the  top  of  low  moirnds.  Such  things  may  be 
observed  at  Aberavon,  Glamorganshire,  on  a  mound  in  the  middle  of 
the  trenches  of  the  old  castle,  west  of  the  churchyard :  in  the  field  in 
front  of  the  new  Rectory  House  at  Llandwrog,  Carnarvonshire. — Near 
the  Church  at  Llanfrynach,  Brecknockshire.  Further  information  is 
desired  on  this  subject ;  and  Members  are  recommended  to  make  a 
note  of  any  instance  that  may  occur  to  their  observation. 

H. 
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iUlisceUanrous  jlotices. 

Williams's  Cobitish  Dictionast. — It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  state,  that  tlie  work  ia  now  under  the  press,  and  that  its  appearance 
may  be  shortly  expected.  We  doubt  not  that  all  Celtic  antiquaries 
will  be  glad  of  this  intelligence. 


St.  Pxteb's  Chtjbch,  Cabmabthbit.— We  understand  that  a  new 
roof  is  about  to  be  made  for  this  fine  old  church.  Much  has  been  done 
of  late  to  improre  the  edifice ;  and  if  the  roof  be  constructed  in  har- 
mony with  the  style  of  the  original  building,  before  it  was  barbarized 
during  the  last  century,  the  interior  will  become  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive in  Carmarthenshire.  Subscriptions  are  said  to  be  coming  in 
liberally. 


Abebyscib  Chuboh,  Bbecbnocbshibe. — During  the  late  repairs 
of  this  Church  an  incised  slab  or  coffin-lid,  apparently  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  has  been  discovered.  We  hope  to  give  an  account  of  this 
monument,  and  of  the  Church  itself  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 


Nbvbbn  Chitbch,  Pekbbokebhibb.— An  effort  is  being  made  to 
restore  the  Parish  Church  of  Nevem,  in  the  County  of  Pembroke.  It 
has  been  one  of  much  beauty,  but  little  of  that  is  now  left,  and  it  is 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  parishioners  to  restore  it,  by  putting  in  new 
windows,  taking  away  the  ceiling,  opening  a  fine  western  arch  by  re- 
moving the  present  gallery,  and  by  new  seating  the  Church,  if  funds 
can  be  obtained.  When  the  present  pews  come  to  be  removed  and  the 
walls  touched,  we  expect  that  several  incised  cofiin  lids  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity, — such  as  the  missing  emsbiti  inscription,— -will 
be  foundt     Y^e  could  wish  to  know  the  architect's  name. 


Newton  Chtjbch,  Glamosoanshibe. — ^This  interesting  building 
' — the  church  of  our  lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  H.  H.  Knight — 
has  just  been  repaired,  and  restored  by  his  brother,  the  Eev.  £.  D. 
Knight,  of  Ndttage  Court.  The  works  have  been  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Seddon,  and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 
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NORRIS'S  ANCIENT  CORNISH  DRAMA, 

We'  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  actual  text  of  the 
Dramas  themselves,  and  of  their  subjects.  With  regard  to  the 
former  we  do  not  intend  to  make  any  philological  remarks  :  we  wish 
rather  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  text  of  these  ancient  plays — 
leaving  it  with  all  its  pecnliarities  to  their  criticism  :-^the  language  or 
dialect,  new  as  it  is  to  most  Welshmen,  has  been  so*  little  studied,  or 
rather,  has  become  so  obsolete,  that  it  requires  the  combined  powers 
of  all  our  ablest  students  to  trace  out  its  affinities,  and  distinguish  its 
characteristics.  We  hope  indeed  that  the  members  of  our  Association 
will  not  let  the  entire  weight  of  this  task  lie  on  the  learned  author  of 
the  Cornish  Dictionary, — ^the  only  living  scholar  we  believe,  who  can 
actually  write  in  Cornish  as  skilfully  as  in  his  native  language ; — but 
that  critics  will  arise  amongst  us ;  and  that  they  will  handle  the  texts 
of  Mr.  Norris's  volumes  in  a  philosophical  spirit.  Probably  some  of 
our  Breton  brethren  may  be  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  draw  compa- 
risons between  two  kindred  dialects,  and  then  to  form  one  more  link 
in  that  chain  which  binds  Armorica,  Damnonia,  and  Cambria  so 
closely  together. 

We  would  merely  remark,  that  in  making  the  extracts  which  we 
now  lay  before  members,  our  object  has  been  to  select  those  passages 
which  present  linguistic  peculiarities  and  difficulties,  rather  than  those 
which  may  be  called  the  "  Beauties  "  of  each  drama.  We  think  that 
in  some  of  these  passages  we  discern  words  that  prove  these  texts  to 
be  of  a  date  more  recent  than  Mr.  Norris  himself  supposes — especially 
words  that  shew  their  French  derivation,  and  possibly  their  compara- 
tively modem  application.  The  instances  will  become  so  obvious,  on 
perusing  the  passages  quoted,  that  we  need  not  stop  to  point  them 
out  more  specifically  to  our  readers'  notice. 

The  first  drama  is  called  ''  Ordinals  ds  origins  mundi;*'  and  with 
its  translation  occupies  217  pages  of  Mr.  Norris's  first  volume.  The 
plot  is  similar  to  that  of  other  **  Mysteries,"  on  similar  subjects ;  it  is 
derived  from  the  Bible  History,  but  is  interlarded  with  a  good  deal  of 
MedisBval  and  earlier  legend.  In  it  we  find  one  part  devoted  to  Creation^ 
Adam,  and  Paradise:  another  to  Noah:  another  to  Abraham:  another 
to  Moses :  another  to  David :  and  the  concluding  portion  to  Solomon 
with  the  marvellous  legend  of  Maximilla  and  the  Cross  added  to  it. 
We  might  well  characterize  these  divisions  as  the  ''  Acts  "  of  the 
Drama :-— only  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  actors  never  left  the 
stage  altogether :  but  that  the  audience  sat  out,  with  marvellous 
patience,  the  unbroken  yam  of  the  story,  occupying,  as  it  must  have 
done,  some  three  or  four  hours,  if  not  more,  of  unrespited  attention. 

We  give  the  opening,  not  devoid  of  grace  and  dignity  :—"^tc  inci^ 
pit  ordinals  ds  origins  mundi,** 
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Deu8  Patkb. 

En  tas  a  naf  y'm  gylwyr 

formyer  pap  tra  a  yjt  gvrys 
Onan  na  tiy  on  yn  ipryr 

en  tas  ha  n  map  h&  n  spyrys 
ba  heUiyT  me  a  theeyr 

dre  ov  grath  dalleth  en  beyv 
y  lanaraf  nef  ha  lyr 

bethena  formjys  oith  oy  biys 

lemmen  pan  yv  net  tiiy  n  g^wiys 

ha  lenwTB  a  eleth  splan 
ny  a  vyn  Kinnye  an  bye 

par  del  on  try  hag  onan 
«n  taa  ha'n  mab  ha^  spyiyB 

pur  ryel  yn  sar  eertan 
an  re-ma  yr  obeiys 

delvynsyn  agan  honaa 

jn  second  dyth  y  f^nna 

grathyl  ebrmi  nef  hynwys 
Tag  ythevel  thjr'm  bos  da 

yn  kynsa  dyth  myns  ts  gvrys 
bethens  ebron  dreys  pup  tra 

rak  kvthe  myns  ts  formyya 
'rak  synsy  glaw  a  wartha 

then  nor  veys  may  fe  dyllys 


God  the  Fathis. 

The  Faiher  of  Heaven  I  am  called. 

The  Creator  of  all  things  thafc  are  made ; 
One  and  three  we  are  in  truth, 

TheFatber,and  the  Son,and  the  Spirit; 
5       And  this  day  I  desire  6 

By  my  grace  to  b^^  the  world. 
I  say,  Ueaven  and  Earth 

Be  they  created  by  my  judgment. 

Now  when  heayen  is  made  to  us, 
10  And  filled  with  bright  angels,  10 

We  will  create  the  earth. 

Like  as  we  are  three  and  one. 
The  Fathtt  and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  | 
Very  royal,  sure  and  certainly 
16      These  are  wrought  15 

As  we  ourselves  would. 

On  the  second  day  I  will 

Make  the  sky  called  heaven; 
For  it  appears  to  me  to  be  good 
20  All  that  was  made  on  tiie  first  day.    20 

Let  the  sky  be  above  all  things, 

To  cover  all  that  is  created. 
To  kpep  the  rain  above, 
That  it  may  be  dropped  on  the  fiioe  of 
earth. 


After  the  creatioR  of  Eve,  whom  Adam  by  the  way  styles  "  Vyrago," 
the  first  man  is  summoned  by  the  Creator  to  name  all  the  denizens  of 
*earth,  air,  and  flood  :*« 


Dbvs  Fatkb. 

Adam  otte  an  ptiskes 
ythyn  a'n  nef  ha'n  bestes 

keftys  yn  tyr  hag  yn  mor 
TO  thethe  aga  hynwvn  120 

y  a  thue  the'th  worhemmyn 

saw  na  byhgh  y  war  nep  cor 

Adam. 

Tt'hanwaf  bugh  ha  tarow 
na  margh  yw  best  hep  pardw 

the  vap  den  rag  ymweres  126 

saver  yweges  karow 
oaves  war  ve  (?)  lavarow 

hy  hanow  da  kemeres 

lemyn  hanwaf  ffoyth  ha  yar 

a  sensaf  ethyn  hep  par  180 

the  vygyens  den  war  an  b^ys 
hoe  payon  colom  grvgyer 
swan  bargOB  bryny  ha  n  er 

moy  drothof  a  vyth  hynwys 

y  rof  hynwyn  the'n  puskes  186 

porpuB  Bowmens  syllyes 

ol  thy'm  gustyth  y  a  vyth 
lenesow  ha  bazrasy 
.pysk  ragof  ny  wra  skv^ 

mar  oorthyaf  dev  yn  perfyth         140 


God  thb  Father. 

Adam,  behold  the  fishes, 

The  birds  of  heaven  and  the  beasts, 

Equallv  in  land  and  in  sea; 
Give  to  them  theii:  names,  120 

They  will  oome  at  thy  command, 

But  do  not  mistake  them  in  any  sort. 

Adax. 

1  name  oow^  and  bull. 
And  horse,  it  is  a  beast  without  equal 
For  the  son  of  man  to  help  himself; 
Goat,  steer,  sta«r,  [126 

Sheep,  from  my  words 
To  take  their  names. 


Now  I  name  jpoae  and  fowl, 
I  hold  them  birds  without  equal 

For  food  of  man  on  the  earth ; 
Duck,  peacock,  pigeon,  partridge, 
Swan,  kite,  crows,  and  tne  eagle 

Further  by  me  are  named. 


180 


186 


I  give  names  to  the  fishes 
Porpoises,  salmons,  congers, 

Ail  to  me  obedient  they  shall  be ; 
Ling  and  cod, 
A  fish  from  me  shall  not  escape, 

If  I  honour  God  perfectly.  140 


REVIEWS. 
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Bfius  Fates. 

Bag  bones  ol  tek  ha.  da 

in  whed  dytli  myns  yw  fomiyys 
Aga  Bona  ny  a  wra 

may  fe  BOTthvefl  dyth,  hynwys 
hen  yw  dytn  a  bowesva  145 

the  pup  den  a  to  sylwji 
yn  dysanythyens  a  henna 

ny  a  bowee  deflempyt 


God  the  Fatheh. 

For  that  all  is  ftar  and  good. 

In  six  days  all  that  is  crea^ked. 
Bless  them  we  will ; 

Let  it  be  called  the  seventh  day. 
This  is  a  day  of  rest 

To  every  man  i^t  may  be  saved ; 
In.  declaration  of  that 

We  will  rest  forthwith. 


145 


A  very  curious  episode  about  the  begetting  of  Seth ;  and  a  legend 
about  Seth  getting  right  up  to  the  gate  of  paradise,  wherein  he 
sees  a  tree  all  dry  and  bare,  with  its  branches  reaching  up  to 
Heayen,  and  its  roots  "  even  into  Hell  descending  "  in  true  Virgilian 
fashion ; — and  on  observing  it  a  third  time  discerns  a  little  babe  in 
swaddling  clothes  ''high  up  on  the  branches/'  explained  by  an  attend* 
ant  cherub  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  future  saviour ;  after  all  this 
Adam  dies,  Seth  bums  him :  and  Satan  fetches  Adam's  soul  down 
to  Hell.  Then  follow  the  Noachian, — the  Abrahamic, — and  the 
Mosaic  portions :— all  treated  with  much  dramatic  skill  and  pictures- 
que effect.  Indeed,  what  may  be  called  the  dramatic  incidents  and 
the  stage  proprieties  are  carefully  attended  to  throughout : — such  as 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  in  the  Exodus.  All  this  part  of  the 
drama  is  well  worth  attending  to ;  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  language, 
yet  in  order  to  shew  how  much  may  really  be  made  out  of  the  Bible 
Narrative,  for  the  edification — we  had  almost  said  the  amusement — 
we  mean  the  intellectual  pleasure — of  the  people.  This  drama  might 
safely  be  cut  up  into  so  many  separate  ones  : — they  might  each  be 
expanded  : — and  really,  for  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  they  would  con- 
stitute good  ''  acting  plays  " — such  dramas  as  most  ordinary  people 
would  willingly  sit  and  listen  to,  even  in  our  morbidly  degenerate 
days. 

The  legend  of  Moses  planting  on  Mount  Thabor  three  rods,  which 
are  afterwards  to  furnish  the  wood  for  the  Saviour's  Cross,  tAoid 
many  miracles,  concludes  this  part  of  the  drama : — Moses  dies,  and 
the  Davidian  episode  commences.  The  warlike  king  enters  abruptly^ 
walks  about  the  circular  st«ge  and  the  following  dialogue  ensues : — 


Bex  Dd. 

Wose  cons  ha  kforye 

an  vaner  a  vye  da  1900 

kemeres  cronst  hag  eve 

ha  powes  wose  henna 
botler  fys^m  hep  lettye 

doro  thy^ m  a'n  gayn  ffnella 
lys  yv  thy^m  porrys  ooske  1905 

possygyon  yn  pen  yma 

PmCEBNA. 

or  arlnth  ker  *  na  vyth  senys 
kettoth  an  ger  *  my  a  thne  thy's 
yn  pap  teller  *  thy'm  mav  fo  res 
prest  nep  danger 'vethafpeiyB  1910 


Kdxq  David. 

After  talk  and  work, 

The  cnstom  is  good  1900 

To  take  food  and  drink. 

And  rest  after  that. 
Bntler,  haste  without  stop, 

Bring  me  the  best  wine ; 
Need  to  sleep  is  oome  upon  me,        1905 

Drowsiness  is  in  my  head. 

Butler, 

Hy  dear  lord, '  be  not  angry. 
Soon  as  the  word, '  I  oome  to  yon. 
In  eveiy  pUce  *  where  I  may  be  wanted, 
Sooou  witlioat  danger.  *  I  shall  be  ready. 

^  [1910 
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paries  voos  et  synour  mya 
ng  gvel  dewes  vytteth  vyn 

nyiu  a  711  agas  ganow 
yn  poT>ma  nynana  gae\  jpajn 
rag  hmima  yr  nyment  fya 

yyf  ov  arlutli  nep  pazow 


1916 


Paries,  ▼onu-Ates  ieignear  mien* 
For  any  better  drink  of  wine 

GKms  not  into  Toor  moath. 
In  thia  ooontiy  tnere  ia  no  better  wine, 
For  this  is  fine  liquor ;  1916 

Drink  it,  my  lord  witboat  equal. 


DdTid  is  ordered  in  a  dream  to  ride  to  Mount  Thabor,  to  fetch  the 
rods  of  Moses  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  will  be  wanted  in  after 
ages : — the  king  wakes,  and  says — 


OT  measyger '  kyrgh  ov  oouraer 

the  vBTOgetb  1960 

ol  tas  OV  ohy  '  deugb  genef  vy 
bryutyn  haketh 

NUNCIUS. 


ov  arlnth  by  godya  day 
pazya  yy  an  stede  gay 

yn  weth  an  oouraer  melyn 
ke&TB  kakney  ba  palfray 
ynmons  yn  nobyl  aray 

aduth  pan  vynny  yakyn 

Bkx  Dd. 

meesyger  oy  bonneth  dy'a 
my  a  vyn  a  thysempys 

maroffeth  ware  bye  t'y 
yn  evn  forth  th'y  may  thyllyn 
may  feen  hembiynkys  peeyn 

en  tas  dev  Inen  a  vercy 

Rex  Dn. 


1966 


1970 


1995 


9000 


Hy  meflsenger, '  bring  my  courser, 

Tonde:  1960 

All  men  of  my  house,  *  oome  with  me, 
Kobles  and  commons. 

Mbssbkoxb. 

My  lord,  hj  God's  day, 
Beady  is  the  gay  steed. 

Also  the  yeUow  oouraer ;  1965 

Likewise  hackney  and  pallr^ 
Are  in  noble  array ; 

Lord»  when  thou  wilt»  mount 

KiNQ  David. 

Messenger,  my  blessing  on  thee ! 

I  will  immediately  1970 

Bide,  present!  V,  even  to  it. 
In  the  right  road  to  it  that  we  may  go. 
That  we  may  be  led^  we  pray 

The  finther  God,  full  of  mercy. 

KiivG  DAvm. 

Blow  minstreLs  and  tabours ;  1995 

Three  hundred  hai^  and  trumpets ; 

Dulcimer,  fiddle,  viol,  and  psaltery ; 
Shawms,  lutes,  and  kettle  drums ; 
Ozgans,  also  cymbals, 

Beoorders  and  symphony.  >  9000 

[To  the  riders.] 
Now  let  all  mount, 

In  the  name  of  the  iVither,  dear  God, 
And  hasten  to  the  side  of  home, 

Knight  and  squire  likewise. 


whetiioug  minstrels  ha  tabours 
tny-hans  harpee  ha  trompoois 

cythol  crowd  fylh  ha  savtiy 
psaimus  gyttrens  ha  nakrys 
organs  in  weth  cymbalys 

reeordys  ha  symphoiiy' 

[ad  equettrea] 
lemyn  pep  ol  vskynnens 

yn  hanow  an  tas  dev  ker 
.  ha  war  tv  tre  Arstenena 

kefiys  marrek  ha  sqnyer 

The  rods  are  brought  to  Jerusalem  amid  miracles  :  they  are  laid 
on  the  ground  before  the  King's  House  :  but  during  the  night  they 
unite  and  grow  into  a  single  tree,  around  which  DaTid  orders  a  silver 
girdle  to  be  put.  The  King  then  sees  Bathsheba  "  washing  her  dress 
in  a  stream :''  the  history  proceeds:  David  dies :  and  Solomon  begins 
building  the  Temple.  In  doing  this,  wood  for  some  exceedingly 
straight  beam  is  wanted,  and  by  the  king's  order  they  cut  down  the 
tree  with  the  silver  girdle,  which  after  a  miraculous  shortening  and 
lengthening  is  at  last  carried  on  men's  shoulders  and  fitted  into  the 
Temple.  A  carpenter,  however,  in  speaking  of  the  timber  required, 
had  previously  said 


by  godys  fast  wel  y  set 
wys  tumbyr  ys  even  v  met 
ha  conipoe  rag  an  rossow        2465 


Bv  GkKl's  fast,  well  said. 
This  timber  is  made  even. 
And  straight  to  the  walls. 


2486 
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tyonyon  ya  ketop  dhot 
tyengh  an  temple  hep  let 
na  theffo  g^law  the^  styUyow 


Tilere«  ewj  feQow» 
Go7er  the  temple,  without  stopping. 
That  the  rain  oome  not  to  the  raners. 


When  the  building  is  finished  King  Solomon  speaks  tiios : — 


baimeth  a'n  tas  re  gos  bo  2585 

why  as-byth  by  go^s  fo 

am  spobTT  eredy 
WBrbaith  ol  gneel  behethlen 
ha  coys  penryn  yn  iyen 

my  a's  re  lemyn  theogh  why       2590 
hag  ol  gner-thoor 
an  enya  haff  arwennek 
tregenver  ha  kegyllek 

annethe  gnreugh  theagh  chartour 


Blessing  of  the  Father  bo  on  von  I 
Ton  shall  have,  by  6od*B  &ith, 

Yoor  payment,  snre^; 
Tognsther  ail  the  field  of  BoheUan» 
And  the  wood  of  Peniyn,  wholly, 

I  give  them  now  to  yon ; 

And  all  the  water-oonrses. 
The  island  aad  Arwinniok, 
Trcffienver  and  Kegellik, 

Make  of  them  a  charter  to  yon. 


2585 


2590 


Solomon  then  ordains  "  a  priest,  my  privy  seal,  to  be  bishop  in  the 
temple"  {Mab^fyen  av  ael  pryve  the  vos  epacop  yn  temple).  Afterwards 
Maximilla  comes  into  the  temple;  sits  on  a  stove:  sets  her  clothes  on 
fire — and  invokes  Christ  to  *'  assuage  the  power  of  the  flame  and  the 
fire**: — the  Bishop  hears  her :  questions  her :  elicits  from  her  a  declara- 
tion of  faith  in  the  Trinity:  and  upbraids  her  thereupon  in  these 
words — 

Episcopub.  Bishop. 


out  wamas  a  pnr  vyl  scout 
hep  thont  pestryores  stoat 

kvn  fy  mar  pront  ^  a'n  pren 
nvgn  for  sorw  y  am  nil  wond 
thow  harlot  for  goddrs  blond 

ro  th/m  oosyl  avei  den 

CSOCIAKIVS. 

my  a'th  cosyl  hep  cabel 
my  teUyng  ys  no  fiibel 

mar  mynnyth  hy  dystrewy 
orden  the'th  tas  hy  Imonlnre 
gsns  meyn  na  hethens  ne&e 

er  na  varwa  eredy 

Episcopub. 

by  godys  fast  wel  y  seyd 
vos  eet  bon  se  dev  ma  eyd 

ha  den  fbr  a'd  ousnllyow 
tormentors  bras  ha  byan 
dengh  yn  rag  ketep  onan 

lemyn  yn  ov  othommow 

Is  TOBTOB. 

heyl  ov  arloth  stoat  ha  gay 
wheys  yv  ov  thai  \jy  tfays  day 

iisy^eo  gy  ov  fystene 
tel  my  annon  y  the  pray 
what  shal  y  do  yf  y  may 

vxy  an  gura  war  ov  ene 


2675 


2680 


2686 


Oat  apon  thee !  0  most  vile  scoat ; 
Withoat  doabt  a  stoat  witch, 

Sinoe  thoa  art  so  readv  for  the  tree. 
Nigh  for  sorrow  I  am  fioll  wad.         2670 
Thoa  knave  for  God's  blood, 

Give  me  counsel  like  a  man. 

Ceossobb  Bsasxb. 

I  ooonsel  thee,  withoat  a  trial 
(My  telling  is  no  £sible) 

If  thou  wilt  put  her  to  death,         2675 
Order  thy  people  to  beat  her 
With  stones,  nor  ever  stop 

Until  she  be  dead  quite. 

Bishop. 

By  God's  faith,  well  said ; 

Tons  6tes  Ixm,  si  Diea  m'aide,  2680 

And  a  prudent  man  of  thy  ooonsels, 
Ezecotianers,  great  and  small. 
Come  forth  eveiy  one  ^ 

Now  in  my  necessities. 

FiBST  EXBOUnOKSB. 

Hail|  my  lord,  stout  and  gay,  2686 

Sweat  is  on  my  forehead,  l^  this  day, 

To  you  hastening. 
Tell  me  anon,  I  thee  pray, 
What  shall  I  do  P    If  I  may, 

I  'will  do  it,  on  my  bodL  2600 


Maximilla  is  subsequently  martyred :  the  tree  is  ordered  by  the 
Bishop  to  be  carried  to  Bethsaida,  where,  however,  miraculous  cures  are 
immediately  worked ;  the  tree  is  ultimately  brought  over  Cedron,  and 
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the  drama  closes  by  Solomon  inTiting  all  the  people  to  come  in  good 
time  the  next  day  to  see  the  Passio  Domini  ! 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Drama,  mention  is  frequently  made  of 
places  in  Cornwall,  the  names  of  which,  as  observed  in  a  previous 
review,  tend  to  fix  the  locality  where  the  drama  was  probably  composed. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  principal  dramatis  persona  seem  to  have  sta« 
tioned  themselves  in  a  fixed  order  within  the  circular  area  of  their 
hypsethral  theatre — to  receive,  we  hope,  the  applause  of  the  specta- 
tors ; — and  the  whole  finishes  with  a  kind  of  tableau  vivant,  thus  : — 

"  Celum  "— "  Tortores  "— "  In/emum  "— "  Bex  Pharao  "— "  Rex 
David''— *' Rex  Salomon''— ''Abraham"— ''Episcopus"— the  Divine 
personage  being,  very  properly,  unrepresented ;  the  curtain  does  not 
fall — there  not  being  one ;  and  the  people  disperse. 


Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of  Animal  Matebials  and 

BbONZE   IK   THE    MtTSEUIC    OF    THE    RoTAL   IrISH    AcAOEMY. 

By  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.     Dublin  :  Hodges,  Smith, 
and  Co.     London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

We  are  happy  to  have  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  second 
part  of  this  exceedingly  valuable  work  :  a  work  as  creditable  to  the 
Society  under  whose  auspices,  and  by  whose  encouragement,  it  has 
been  produced,  as  to  the  distinguished  author  from  whose  pen  it  pro- 
ceeds. In  a  former  volume  (Ser.  iii,  vol.  iv,  p.  116),  we  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  first  part,  containing  the  catalogue  of  the  antiquities 
of  stone,  earthen,  and  vegetable  materials, « and  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  use  it  must  be  of  to  all  antiquaries  who  study  the  remains  of 
the  primeval  races  that  inhabited  these  islands.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
by  the  study  of  such  remains  as  are  described  and  figured  in  this 
Catalogue,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  just  idea  of  the  state  in  which 
those  early  tribes  existed.  We  possess  no  history  of  them  other  than 
that  to  be  derived  from  the  relics  of  their  habitations,  weapons,  tools, 
domestic  utensils  and  implements  now  to  be  found  buried  in  the 
ground,  overgrown  by  peat,  hidden  in  tombs,  or  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  lakes  and  rivers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  there  is  no  national 
collection  of  the  local  antiquities  of  any  country,  at  all  comparable 
to  that  formed  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  admirably  arranged 
and  preserved  in  their  house  at  Dublin.  As  the  relics  of  early  branches 
of  the  great  Celtic  nation  they  are  of  especial  interest  to  Welsh  anti- 
quaries. It  is  true  that  neither  the  Principality  nor  Great  Britain 
afford  to  the  explorer  anything  approaching  to  a  similar  abundance  of 
ancient  remains,  such  as  have  been  and  are  being  discovered  in  Ireland. 
We  thought  that  we  had  numerous  specimens  of  stone  and  bronze 
tools  and  weapons,  and  certainly  many  are  preserved  in  our  museums 
and  private  collections,  but  what  are  they  in  comparison  with  the 
thousands  found  in  Ireland  ?  A  mere  catalogue  therefore  of  them 
would  have  been  valuable,  but  when  the  list  is  combined  with  the 
ample  illustrative  remarks  and  engravings  on  wood  contained  in  this 
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work,  it  becomes  of  national  importance.  To  call  this  book  a  Cata- 
logue is  rather  misleading  the  public^  for  it  is  really  a  Prehistoric 
History  of  Ireland,  extended,  indeed,  by  a  continuous  series  of  objects 
far  into  the  historic  period.  Ireland  is  admirably  circumstanced  for 
such  a  work,  connecting  the  unwritten  with  the  written  parts  of  his- 
tory, from  its  having  been  continuously  inhabited  by  the  same  race. 
Even  the  changes  in  the  ruling  tribes,  traditionally  believed  to  have 
taken  place  at  an  early  period,  appear  to  have  been  simply  an  altera- 
lion  of  the  parts  of  the  same  great  nation,  which  possessed  the  pre- 
dominance ;  all  the  tribes  spoke  closely  cognate  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  and  had  similar  habits,  although  differing  in  their  degree 
of  civilization. 

This  recently  published  part  of  the  Catalogue,  containing  the 
account  of  the  Antiquities  formed  of  Animal  Materials  and  Bronze, 
is  larger  than  the  former  portion.  It  contains  three  hundred  and 
ninety-five  octavo  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  three  hundred  and 
seventy- seven  wood  engravings.  It  is  sold  by  Williams  and  Norgate 
in  London,  for  the  small  sum  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Some  idea  of  its  contents  may  be  formed  from  the  following  im« 
perfect  sketch.  Handles  for  stone  and  bronze  weapons  and  tools 
were  formed  of  animal  materials  (bone),  or  even  the  very  weapons  and 
tools  themselves,  such  as  daggers,  spear-heads,  drinking  vessels  and 
combs.  The  beautiful  manner  in  which  skin  dresses  were  sewn  toge- 
ther with  fine  gut  twisted  in  three  strands  is  well  shown.  Shoes  were 
formed  of  a  single  piece  of  leather,  fashioned  to  the  foot  when  moist, 
and  held  in  shape  by  a  thong  of  the  same  material.  Similar  shoes 
are  still  in  use  in  the  South  Isles  of  Aran,  near  Qalway.  Specimens 
of  very  remarkable  manufactured  hair  work  were  found  in  the  county 
of  Cavan.  Portions  of  woollen  garments  have  occasionally  been  met 
with,  the  uses  of  which  are  illustrated  by  copies  of  the  illuminations 
from  early  Irish  manuscripts  and  extracts  from  descriptions  contained 
in  them.  A  complete  suit  of  woollen  clothing  was  found,  covering  a 
male  body  in  a  bog  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  This  is  in  so  perfect  a 
state  of  preservation  that  Dr.  Wilde  persuaded  a  person  to  invest  him* 
self  with  it,  and  has  given  a  representation  of  him  thus  attired.  *'  So 
perfect  was  the  body  when  first  discovered,  that  a  magistrate  was 
called  upon  to  hold  an  inquest  on  it."  We  presume  that  the  verdict 
was  "  A  person  unknown,  smothered  in  a  bog."  At  least  we  may  be 
sure  that  his  friends  did  not  appear  to  claim  the  body.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  perfectly  the  human  body  is  preserved  for  ages  when  totally 
immersed  in  peat. 

Next  we  have  pins,  ornaments,  and  many  curious  miscellaneous 
articles  formed  of  bone.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  are  two  bones 
carved  with  artistic  devices,  similar  to  the  beautiful  and  intricate  inter- 
lacing patterns  found  in  the  Irish  manuscripts,  and  on  sculptured 
crosses  and  metal  shrines,  or  worked  into  the  tracery  of  early  Irish 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  They  are  beautifully  and  minutely  exe- 
cuted, and  supposed  to  be  the  designs  of  an  engraver,  as  specimens 
of  his  work  or  trials  of  his  skill. 

We  now  come  to  the  Metallic  Materials,  the  account  of  which  occu- 
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pMB  the  lireater  part  of  the  yolame  hefore  us.    And  here  it  is  difficnlt 
to  know  how  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  variety,  number,  and  beauty  of 
the  articles  described.     We  can  do  no  more  than  enumerate  a  few  of 
them,  and  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  the  cheapness  of 
which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  antiquaries. 
.   Dr.  Wilde  commences  this  part  of  his  work  with  a  very  interesting 
Introduction,  in  which  he  gives  a  short  account  of  the  time  and  mode 
in  which  the  use  of  metals  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Ireland,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  obtained.    Of  what  are  called 
cslU  {which,  he  derives  homceltw,  a  chisel)  an  enormous  number  has  been 
found,  upwards  of  two  thousand  are  known  to  exist.    The  earliest  were 
made  of  copper  and  are  rare,  there  are  twenty-six  in  the  collection. 
They  are  rude,  flat,  thin,  and  broad,  and  bear  a  great  similarity  to  their 
stone  predecessors  of  the  rudest  description.  Bronze  celts  are  of  three 
kinds^^the  mnpUflat  celt,  the  winded  eelt  or  palstave,  and  the  eocketed 
eeli.    The  first,  if  attached  to  a  handle,  must  have  been  received  into 
it ;  the  second  mutually  received  and  was  received  into  the  handle ; 
and  the  third  was  hoUowed  at  the  end  like  a  modem  spud,  and  had 
the  handle  inserted  into  it.     The  three  varieties  pass  insensibly  into 
each  other.     The  ^at  celt  gradually  acquires  an  elevated  border  on 
each  side,  and  became  a  winged  celt  of  the  simplest  kmd.    After  a 
time,  a  transverse  ridge  was  nutde  to  join  tbe  border  and  form  a  stop 
to  prevent  the  implement  from  splitting  the  handle.     This  ridge  gra* 
dually  increased  in  elevation,  and  the  elevated  borders  were  ultimately 
hammered  down  so  as  more  or  less  to  inclose  the  handle.    The  next 
step  was  to  join  these  borders  and  remove  the  septum  which  separated 
the  blades  of  the  handle,  when  the  implement  became  a  socketed  celt. 
But  these  were  liable  to  the  inconvenience  that  they  had  a  tendency 
to  fly  off  the  handle  after  a  few  blows  had  been  given  with  them. 
To  obviate  this  defect,  a  loop  was  added  to  the  lower  edge  of  both  the 
winged  and  socked  kinds,  which  aflbrded  a  means  of  attaching  them 
to  their  handles  by  a  stay  of  some  kind.   These  palstaves  and  socketed 
celts  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  carved  handles  to  form  a  kind  of 
axe,  or  to  straight  ones  like  chisels.  * 

We  next  come  to  swords,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  are  the  leaf* 
handled  and  rapier  bladed.  One  of  the  former  is  twenty-two  inches 
long  and  two  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  It  is  nearly  flat  and  quite 
smooth.  A  xapier^bladed  specimen  is  thirty  inches  and  a  quarter  long, 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  across  the  handle  plate,  and  only  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  across  the  centre  of  the  blade,  which  has  a  very  elevated 
midrib  upon  each  side. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  sword,  namely,  the  broad  and  trtangu- 
lar.  These  taper  from  the  heft  to  the  point.  Of  the  leaf-shaped 
there  are  ninety  in  the  collection.  And  the  total  number  of  sword 
blades  of  the  broad-triangular  and  long  narrow  rapier  forms  are  thirty- 
five.  '*  But  as  all  the  sword  forms  merge  gradually»  first  into  short 
weapons  for  close  combat,  and  then  into  the  most  diminutive  dirk  or 
stiletto,  it  is  difiicult  to  draw  any  precise  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  sword  and  dagger.  This  easy  transition  from  the  longest  sword 
to  the  dagger  of  the  same  form;  the  fact  that  no  two  of  tl^  weapons 
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SM  dupKcateSy  or  were  cast  from  the  same  mould ;  as  well  as  the  iAc^ 
cumstaAce  of  the  very  g^eat  variety  of  such  weapons  in  this  collection, 
lends  support  to  the  belief  that  there  was  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
such  articles  in  Ireland  in  very  remote  times." 

An  account  of  the  spears,  arrow  head,  tools,  sickles,  and  other 
thmgs  follow.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  int^esting  are  the -pern 
sonsd  ornaments,  consisting  of  breast  and  hair  pins  of  the  most  qnaittt 
forms,  the  fibulae  and  armillse.  But  we  have  not  space  to  enter  upon 
any  minute  account  of  them.  Those  persons  who  take  an  interest  in 
such  things,  of  whom  we  hope  that  there  are  many  amongst  our 
readers,  must  study  the  book  itself. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  Wilde  hopes  to  obtain  some  part  of  the  funds 
for  printing  the  third  and  concluding  part,  which  will  contain  the 
articles  of  gold,  by  the  sale  of  this  and  preceding  parts.  The  book 
is  so  cheap  and  so  well  deserving  of  patronage  that  we  hope  that  he 
will  succeed,  and  earnestly  recommend  our  readers  to  order  it  at  once» 


The  Eecokds  of  Denbigh  Aim  its  Lobi>$hip»  by  Johk  Wihf 
LIA1CS.     Vol.  i.     Wrexham:  George  Bayley.     I860. 

This  may  be  considered  a  continuation  or  second  volume  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Denbigh^  1856,  by  the  same  author,  noticed  in  the  Jour- 
nal as  it  was  issued,  in  parts.  Mr.  Williams,  a  Welsh  scholar, 
modestly  makes  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  county  historian,  but  has  exhi* 
bited  great  energy  and  perseverance  in  presenting  to  the  public  a 
copy  of  the  Inq»  PosUMortem  of  Henry  de  LotcVj  Earl  ofLtncoltiy  131 1, 
and  (his  synopsis  of)  an  abridgement  of  the  Extent  rf  Denbigh,  1334, 
made  for  him  by  gentlemen  whose  names  (p.  38  and  102)  suggest 
their  correctness.  We  were  ourselves  told  by  the  highest  authority 
in  the  British  Museum,  Chat  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  Extent  could  not 
be  published  with  remuneration  to  any  one,  unless  under  government 
auspices,  as  was  the  Record  of  Carnarvon^  which  may  be  understood 
on  comparing  Mr.  Williams,  pp.  185-6,  with  the  extracts  given  and 
referred  to  (contractions  extended)  in  the  Jovmal  of  1853,  p.  153. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  since  the  1846  volume,  p.  346,  pointed 
out  these  records,  those  of  the  corporation,  and  other  manuscripts 
connected  with  Denbigh,  and  the  vouime  of  1855  brought  to  light  the 
original  Lacy  charter,  which  was  probably  granted  in  1284.  On  the 
8  th  of  September  of  that  year  Edward  I  gave  charters  to  Conway  and 
Carnarvon  from  Flint,  and  on  the  23rd  of  October  the  abbots  of  Con- 
way had  a  grant  of  l^mdA  formerly  given  to  Lacy.  The  compiler's  two 
volumes  show  that  he  has  made  good  use  of  our  hints. 

We  do  not  find  any  further  evidence  as  to  the  execution  of  two  of 
the  Salusbury  family  for  levelling  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  encroach- 
ments; nor  does  there  appear  any  proof  of  the  Lacy  grant  to  Rosindale 
and  Chambre  given  in  Elizabethan  pedigrees ;  though  the  former  were 
hereditary  tenants  in  1334,  and  the  latter  name  is  idluded  to  in  1282, 
p.  63,    It  appears,  however,  quite  probable  that  many  tenants  of 
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1334  had  inherited  from  Lacy  grants,  and  one  is  alluded  to,  p.  43,  to 
William  and  John  Swynmor. 

In  the  1850  (p.  153)  and  1852  (p.  70)  volumes  of  the  Journal,  a 
notice  appeared  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  family  of  Salusbury 
(who  became  so  predomimently  eminent),  and  we  find  these  deduc- 
tions confirmed  in  every  way ;  though  differing  so  entirely  from  the 
statements  in  Burke's  Peerage,  1860,  as  to  the  "origin  of  Salesbury 
Hall,  Lancashire ;"  and  as  to  "  a  grant  of  Edward  I,  still  preserved 
with  great  care;*'  and  from  the  statements  of  origin  again  made 
public  by  the  recent  publication  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Autobiography.  In 
the  park  of  Lleweny,  where,  we  presume,  the  hall  arose  in  after  years, 
the  name  does  not  even  appear  in  1334;  but  Henry  (son  of  Adam), 
John,  and  Alice,  widow  of  Thomas,  held  about  fifty  acres  in  that 
township.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  style  of  inscription  on 
the  mutilated  brass  of  a  John  (A.  and  M.  D  ,  p.  325),  does  not 
answer  for  the  year  1289;  it  was  known  1395-1500. 

Of  somewhere  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  different  English  names 
in  1334,  only  three  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  district,  or  to  be  con- 
nected with  it  by  property,  and  only  one  borne  by  resident  gentry, 
that  of  Heaton,  which  as  Henry  de  Heton  then  first  appears ;  and  of  the 
names  in  the  1284  charter,  the  author  only  finds  five  existing  between 
1597-1660,— Peake,  Pygot,  Taylor,  Clarke,  and  Hilton;  and  of  these 
the  first  only  holding  property  in  the  lordship  at  the  present  era. 
Richard  Peek  had  in  1334  fifty- two  acres  of  his  own,  had  leave  to 
erect  a  fulling-mill,  and  farmed  mills  and  lands  of  the  lords.  He,  his 
two  sons,  Thomas  and  Henry,  a  Roger,  and  a  William,  held  together 
over  ninety  acres  of  their  own,  and  paid  in  all  £12. 

Holton  and  Pontefract  are  the  names  which  appear  most  often  in 
1^34,  both  in  1284,  and  the  latter  also  as  jurors  in  1311.  The  list  of 
sheriffs  of  the  county  appears  to  agree  with  that  in  the  Harl.  MS.,  2122. 

The  compiler  has  given  some  notice  of  evexy  name  connected  with 
Denbigh,  additional  information  as  to  Sir  Hugh  Middelton,  whose 
life  has  made  the  place  known  to  the  world,  also  as  to  Sir  R.  Clough. 
Our  Welsh  readers  will  find  much  to  interest  in  the  mediaeval 
poetry  with  which  Mr.  Williams  has  illustrated  his  industrious 
Iabour»;  and  this  graphical  restdt  of  the  English  Conquest  will  not 
only  be  of  value  to  those  living  in,  or  connected  with  the  locality,  but 
to  the  general  student  of  history. 

The  particulars  of  the  commotes  of  Uchaled  and  Uchdulas,  of  the 
Vale  of  Conway,  the  hills  of  Hieraethog,  etc.,  the  author  purposes  pub- 
lishing in  a  second  volume,  together  with  the  Records  of  Ruthin  and 
its  Lordship. 

Collectors  interested  in  Denbigh,  will  probably  find  Speed's  Map 
of  the  town,  1596  ;  engravings  of  Lleweny  Hall,  etc.,  in  the  portfolios 
of  oar  London  print  shops. 
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EARLS   AND    EARLDOM   OF   PEMBROKE. 

X.  Aymeb  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  of 
Valence,  Rancon,  Wexford,  Montignac,  Belac,  and 
Champagnac.  Born  about  1280.  (Anselm  III,  78; 
Cal.  R.  P.,  116.) 

Although  Earl  Aymer  succeeded  his  father  in  1296, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  Pem- 
broke imtil  his  mother's  death,  about  eleven  years  later. 
From  6th  Feb.,  27  Ed.  I,  to  19th  Jan.,  1  Ed.  II 
(ArchcBol.y  xxi,  204),  he  was  summoned  simply  as  Aymer 
de  Valence ;  but  at  the  latter  date,  when  he  did  homage 
ior  his  mother's  lands,  his  style  was  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
His  precedence,  during  his  mother's  life,  was  before  the 
barons,  and  next  after  Hehry  of  Lancaster,  excepting 
in  two  instances,  when  he  is  placed  among  the  earls, 
though  designated  by  Ms  family  name.  The  earldom, 
no  doubt,  was  attached  to  Countess  Joan's  dower. 
(Ibid.) 

The  Ebrl  was  an  active,  stirring  soldier,  feared  and 
respected.  He  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of 
England,  and  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  his  kinsman, 
Edward  I,  who  found  him  an  able  lieutenant  while 

"Travailing  for  to  win  signory, 
And  through  his  might  to  occupy 
Lands  that  to  him  were  marching*'; 
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and  whose  representative  he  was  in  France  and  Scot- 
land. Nor,  though  often  in  opposition,  was  he  on  the 
whole  unfriendlv  to  Edward  IL 

Little  is  known  of  his  boyhood.  At  about  sixteen 
(25  £d.  I)  he  went  with  the  King  to  Flanders,  and 
was  included  in  a  commission  to  treat  with  Florence, 
Earl  of  Holland,  as  to  his  auxiliaries ;  and  was  ambas- 
sador to  France  concerning  a  truce.     (Dug.,  i,  776.) 

In  the  26-7  Ed.  I,  he  fought  under  the  King  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  campaign  against  Wallace ;  and  in  June, 
28  Ed.  I,  was  present  at  Caerlaverock,  where  he  is  thus 
described  by  the  eulogist  of  those  well-known  besiegers : 

"  Le  Valence  Aymars  li  vaillans 
De  argent  et  de  asure  burlee 
Tout  entour  de  rouge  merolos." 

"  Valiant  Valence  Sir  Aymer, 
Banner  broad  there  did  blazon, 
Blue  barred  and  with  silver, 
With  red  martlets  surrounded." 

In  this  year  he  had  Eclington  manor,  co.  Camb.,  in 
chief,  by  the  service  of  one-fortieth  of  a  knight's  fee. 
(C.  R.  P.,  61.) 

In  1301  he  signed  the  Barons'  letter  to  the  Pope, 
designating  himself  Lord  of  Montignac.  The  legend  on 
his  seal  is  only  "  Sigillum  Audomari  de  Valence."  He 
also  again  visited  France  as  ambassador,  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Scotland. 

31  Ed.  I  (1302-3),  he  was  knighted  and  made  Lord 
of  Weysford,  or  Wexford,  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  chief 
spoils  of  his  ancestor,  StrongbOw  (Gough,  i,  9) ;  and 
was  Guardian  of  the  Scottish  Marches,  and  General-in 
Chief  of  the  levies  against  Bruce.  He  had  also  license  to 
go  beyond  sea  on  his  private  affairs(A.R.O.,i,  125),  pro- 
bably to  assert  his  succession  to  his  cousin,  Guy  le  Brun, 
thirteenth  of  the  name,  and  the  last  Lord  of  Lusignan, 
De  la  Marche,  and  Angoulesme,  who  died  at  that  time,, 
childless,  24  Nov.,  1308.  Earl  Aymer  seems  to  have 
compounded  his  claim  with  the  French  king.  (Anselm, 
iii,  98.) 
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33  Ed.  I  he  was  Sheriff  of  Selkirk,  and  had  a  grant 
of  the  castles  of  Selkirk  and  Traquair,  and  the  borough 
of  Peebles,  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee,  with  other 
Scottish  lands.  In  1306  (34  Ed.  I),  being  Guardian  of 
the  Scottish  Marches  on  the  Berwick  side,  he  commanded 
a  third  part  of  the  English  troops  in  Scotland,  directed 
against  Bruce  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation ;  and 
had  a  quittance  from  the  crown,  probably  of  fees  due 
on  his  father's  estate,  as  he  had  previously  had  in  1303. 
(Kal.  Exch.,  i,  40.)  It  is  this  part  of  his  career,  the 
hunting  down  of  Bruce,  in  which  his  success  was  but 
moderate,  that  is  described  by  Barbour  and  Peter  of 
Langtoft.     Upon  the  death  of  Comyn,  says  Barbour, — 

-  "  Sir  Aymer 


The  Valence,  who  was  wise  and  wight. 
And  of  his  hand  a  worthy  knight," 

was  dispatched  with  Philip  Mowbray  and  Ingram  de 
Umfravile  to  take  vengeance.  They  marched  to  Perth, 
and  there  took  up  their  quarters,  with  three  hundred 
men  at  arms ;  while  Bruce  appeared  before  the  walls, 
and  challenged  them  to  come  forth.  Sir  Aymer  and 
Mowbray  were  for  accepting;  but  Umfravile  advised 
delay,  and  taking  Bruce  by  surprise.  Accordingly,  on 
Bruce's  retreating  about  a  mile  towards  Methuen,  they 
followed,  and  worsted  him  at  night,  in  a  combat  in 
which  Sir  Aymer  took  part : 

"  In  the  stour  so  hardily 
He  rashed  with  his  chivalry, 
That  he  drove  his  foes  each  one."  (Barbour,  ii,  402.) 

Nor  was  his  mercy  inferior  to  his  courage ;  for  when 
Edward  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  drawn  and  hung, — 

'*  Sir  Aymer  did  not  so. 
To  some  both  life  and  land  gave  he, 
To  leave  the  Bruce's  fealty."     (ii,  457.) 

Edward  then  took  command  in  person,  and  dispatched 
Aymer  with  John  of  Lorn  and  a  force  to  follow  Bruce : 

''  For  to  hunt  him  out  of  the  land 

With  hound  and  horn,  right  as  he  were 

A  wolf,  a  thief."     (vi,  468.) 

132 
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It  was  in  this  year  (1306)  that  Nigel  Bruce  was  taken 
in  Kildrummie  Castle,  and  hanged  by  the  English. 
Robert  Bruce  fled  through  Cumnock,  tracked  by  a  blood- 
hound followed  by  John  of  Lorn,  whose  misadventure 
is  recorded  in  Scottish  history.  Soon  afterwards,  return- 
ing from  Arran,  Bruce  and  Douglas  defeated  a  part  of 
the  Earl's  force  at  Ayr ;  upon  which,  like  a  courteous 
adversary,  Sir  Aymer,  or  the  poet  in  his  name,  observes, 

"Now  may  we  clearly  see 
That  noble  heart,  where'er  it  be, 
Is  hard  to  overcome  through  mastery ; 
For  where  a  heart  is  right  worthy 
Against  stoutness  it  is  aye  stout"     (vii,  352.) 

Sir  Aymer,  urged  by  his  men,  returned  to  Carlisle, 
leaving  Bruce  in  Carrick,  until  hearing  of  him  as  hunt- 
ing and  sporting  in  a  forest  in  East  Ayr, 

''  He  thought  with  a  great  many 
To  shoot  upon  him  suddenly";     (vii,  889.) 

and  riding  by  night,  and  hiding  by  day,  they  arrived 
unsuspected,  six  to  one,  and  sent  forward  a  female 
spy.     Bruce,  meeting  the  woman,  extorted  from  her 

"  How  that  Sir  Aymery 
With  the  Clifford  in  company, 
With  the  flower  of  Northumberland, 
Were  coming  on  them  at  their  hand";     (vii,  560.) 

and  made  his  preparations  accordingly.  As  they  came 
up,  Bruce  drew  his  sword,  snatched  his  banner  from  the 
bannerman,  and  gave  them  so  brisk  a  reception  that — 

"  Sir  Aymer,  who  was  wise, 
Departed  thence  with  mickle  pain, 
And  went  to  England  home  again, 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

With  more  shame  than  he  went  from  town." 

He  next  appears  in  Bothwell  and  Kyle ;  but  his  sup- 
porter, Mowbray,  was  attacked  in  a  pass,  and  discom- 
fited by  Douglas ;  on  which  they  fled  by  Kilmarnock 
and  Ardrossan  to  the  English  ganison  at  Ennerkyp. 
Bruce  moved  to  Loudoun  Hill,  where  Sir  Aymer  called 
upon  him  to  come  down,  saying  it  was  better  to  be  ready 
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*^  With  hard  dints  in  even  fighting. 
Than  to  do  far  more  with  skulking."     (viii,  139.) 


Bruce  responded : 

"  Say  to  thy  Lord,  if  that  I  be 
In  life,  he  shall  me  see  that  day 
While  near,  if  he  dare  hold  the  way 
That  he  has  said ;  for  sickerly 
By  Loudoun  Hill  meet  him  will  I."      (146.) 

The  poet  describes  the  combat  with  great  spirit : 

"  Sir  Aymer,  on  the  tother  party, 
Gathered  so  great  chivalry 
That  he  might  be  three  thousand  near, 
Armed  and  dight  in  good  manner. 
That  as  a  man  of  great  noblay  [intrepidity] 
He  held  toward  his  tryste  his  way. 
When  the  set  day  coming  was 
He  sped  him  fast  toward  the  place 
That  he  named  for  to  fight.  . 
The  sun  was  risen,  shining  bright, 
That  shewed  on  the  shieldes  broad. 
In  two  eschelis  [battalia]  ordained  he  had 
The  folk  that  he  had  in  leading. 

•  •  • 

Their  basnets  burnished  all  bright, 
Against  the  sun  gleaming  off  light; 
Their  spears,  pennons,  and  their  shields, 
Off  light  enlumined  all  the  fields : 
There  best  and  browdyn  [shaken  and  unfurled]  were 

bright  banners. 
And  horses  hewyt  [tinged]on  ser  [divers]  manners, 
And  coat  armour  of  ser  colours. 
And  hauberks  that  were  white  as  flowers, 
Made  them  glittering,  as  they  were  like 
To  angels  high  of  heavens  ryk  [kingdom]."     (207.) 

Bruce  won  the  battle,  and  Sir  Aymer  fled  to  Bothwell, 
and  shortly  afterwards  (7  Jul,  1307)  King  Edward  died. 
This  same  campaign  has  also  been  described  by  an 
English  poet,  Peter  of  Langtoft.     He  says : 


n 


Now  goes  the  Bruce  about  where  he  thinks  to  hold. 
The  English  they  catched  out^  to  the  King  they  told : 
Edward  then  he  took  folk  with  his  banner ; 
The  Earl  went  of  Pembroke,  his  name  was  Sir  Aymer, 
And  other  men  full  good,  barons  and  barons  peers ; 
At  time  well  they  stood,  and  did  their  devoir. 
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The  date  was  a  thousand,  three  hundred  more  by  six, 
When  the  war  of  Scothmd  through  the  Bruce  oft  wax. 

Sir  Eymer  of  Valence  lay  at  St.  John's  town 
In  his  alliance  with  many  earl  and  baron, 
Of  S(;otland  the  best  were  then  in  his  faith. 
There  they  go  all  rest,  till  they  heard  other  graith. 
Sir  Robert  the  Bruce  sent  to  Sir  Eymer, 
And  bad  he  should  refuse  that  ilka  pantenese. 
The  traitors  of  his  that  him  had  forsaken, 
They  should  to  the  Jewise  when  they  the  town  had  taken ; 
The  tother  day  on  the  mom  came  the  Bruce  Robert ; 
The  town  wist  it  before  through  spies  that  they  had. 
Sir  Eymer  will  have  you  out.  Sir  Ingram  Umfravile 
Prayed  him  for  to  lout,  till  it  were  more  that  while. 
If  we  now  outward,  and  leave  ihe  town  alone. 
They  get  the  faired  earth,  and  we  be  slain  ilk  one ; 
But  do  cry  through  the  town,  that  none  for  weal  nor  woe 
In  sheet  walk  up  and  down,  but  to  their  innes  go. 

"  On  St.  Margaret's  day  Sir  Ingram  and  Sir  Eymere 
Came  on  where  they  lay  all  dight  to  the  dinner : 
Their  vanward  was  soon  dight,  our  English  had  marvaile, 
They  were  so  soon  at  the  fight,  and  ready  to  assaile ; 
The  English  through  them  ran,  and  had  the  fairer  side, 
The  Scots  ilka  man,  the  lords  durst  not  bide. 
Here  now  a  contrevore  through  Robert's  a?is, 
Abowen  their  armour  did  serkis  and  surplis. 
All  tbey  fled  on  row,  in  linen  white  as  milk, 
For  none  should  them  know,  their  arms  whilk  were  whilk. 
Out  men  that  will  have  dede,  bade  them  forth  full  stout. 
Sir  Eymer  had  no  need,  he  searched  them  all  out ; 
At  the  first  coming  he  slouth  Sir  Eymer's  stede 
That  did  Robert  the  king,  and  turned  back  and  yede ; 
Sir  Eymer  had  mowe  that  horsed  him  again, 
Robert's  men  they  slew,  the  number  uncertain ; 
Then  began  the  chace  and  drove  the  king  Robin 
To  rest  had  he  no  space,  long  to  dwell  them !" 

St.  Aymer's  conduct  appears  to  have  won  him  the 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  for  he  named  him  Royal 
Lieutenant  in  the  Scottish  Marches  (C.  R.  P.,  66),  and 
he  was  one  of  the  nobles  whom  Edward, on  his  death-bed, 
charged  to  watch  over  his  son,  and  to  exclude  Gaveston, 
a  duty  probably  to  his  liking,  as  the  favourite,  in  allusion 
to  his  height  and  paleness,  had  nicknamed  him  *^  Joseph 
the  Jew"  (Dugd.  i,  777) ;  and  had,  besides,  in  1307,  un- 
hprsed  him  in  a  tournament  at  Wallingford.  (Cap- 
grave^  175.) 
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At  Edward's  coronation,  25fli  Feb.  1308,.  he  carried 
the  left  boot  (Feed,  ii,  36);  soon  afterwards  he  was 
sent  with  Otho  Grandison  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope, 
and  did  homage  on  his  mother's  death  for  her  lands,  (1 
Ed.  II.)  He  was  one  of  the  procurators  to  contract 
marriage  for  the  king  with  Isabella  of  France,  and  for 
arranging  the  dower,  and  had  credentials  to  the  French 
king  (Feed.  iii,20-3.)  He  also  appears,  with  other  nobles, 
in  a  covenant  to  defend  the  king's  person  and  the  rights 
of  the  crown  (Dugd.,  183).  Edward  regarded  him  with 
fayoar,and  made  him  Warden  andLieutenant  in  Scotland. 

2  Ed.  II.  he  had  livery  of  the  lands  of  his  sister 
Agnes,  whose  heir  he  was ;  and  in  March,  1309,  he  was 
one  of  the  peers  appointed  to  regulate  the  household. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  Gaveston's  personal 
enemy,  he  witnessed  the  instrument  by  which  Edward 
recalled  his  favourite,  and  made  him  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  (3  Ed.  II),  with 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Bohun,  and  Beauchamp,  had  a 
safe  conduct  from  the  king  to  come  (C.  R.  P.,  70) ;  and 
he  continued  with  these  nobles,  and  Earl  Warren,  to 
be  opposed  to  Gaveston ;  and  when  the  favofirite  was 
banished  in  1311,  petitioned  that  he  should  be  declared 
incapable  of  holding  any  office. 

5  Ed.  II,  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Scarborough 
Castle,  in  which  Gaveston  was  taken,  and  was  among 
those  who  accepted  Edward's  assurance  that  Gaveston 
should  be  dismissed ;  and  who,  in  return,  undertook  to 
save  his  life  and  convey  him  to  Wallingford.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  held  to  have  exceeded  his  powers.  At 
Dedington,  while  in  the  custody  of  Pembroke's  servants, 
the  favourite  was  seized  by  Warwick,  and,  31st  July, 
1312,  beheaded  upon  Blacklow  Hill.  (C.  R.  P.,  76. 
Dugd.,  2^0.) 

It  seems  probable  that  there  was  some  collusion  be* 
tween  Pembroke  and  Warwick,  but  the  former  found 
means  to  satisfy  the  king,  whose  displeasure  fell  upon 
his  colleague,  Percy,  who  was  summoned  by  warrant, 
6  Ed.  II,  to  answer  for  his  broken  pledge,  (C.  R.  P.,  76). 
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Pembroke,  with  the  other  adherents  of  Earl  Thomas, 
was  ordered  not  to  approach  Parliament  with  an  armed 
retinue.     All,  however,  wefl-e  speedily  pardoned. 

In  April,  1312,  5  Ed.  II,  we  find  the  Earl  engaged 
in  an  affair  worthy  of  the  early  days  of  his  father.  While 
Bishop  Walter  de  Langton,  the  firm  but  honest  adherent 
of  Edward  II,  was  presiding  at  the  Exchequer,  de 
Valence,  with  Hereford,  and  others,  came  and  threat- 
ened him  with  the  consequences  should  he  continue  to 
intromit  himself  into  the  office  of  treasurer.  The  king 
stoutly  took  part  with  his  officer.  (Madox,  H.  of  E.,  i, 
267). 

In  this  year,  6  Ed.  II,  the  Prior  of  Caermarthen  was 
made  King's  Chamberlain  for  Caermarthen,  during  plea- 
sure. (A.  R.  O.,  i,  193).  The  Earl  was  impleaded  in  the 
King's  Bench  by  John  de  Clavering,  concerning  the 
Manor  of  Fossewich,  in  Norfolk.  (H.  Cole.  Documents, 
etc.,  19.)  14th  May  he  was  present  at  the  King's  Coun- 
cil, when  it  was  decided  that  a  seal  should  be  provided 
for  England,  to  be  used  during  the  king's  absence  abroad. 
(Mad.,  i,  75.)  The  great  seal,  upon  the  fall  of  Qaveston, 
had  been  delivered,  6  Oct.,  1312,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  with  injunctions  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Hugh  le  Despencer,  the  king's  friends,  that  he 
should  keep  it  under  the  seals  of  the  three  former  keep- 
ers. (Rot.  Claus.,  6.  Ed.  11.)  In  this  year,  6  Ed.  II, 
the  Earl  was  again  sent  to  Rome,  and  he  had  grants 
of  the  New  Temple  and  other  property  in  London.  Also 
he  went  to  Scotland  as  *'  Custos  Regni,"  to  await  Ed- 
ward's arrival.  In  the  same  year  there  was  founded  at 
St  David's,  an  endowment  of  three  chaplains,  to  say 
daily  prayers  for  the  souls  of  William  de  Valence,  John 
Wogan,  and  their  heirs.   (A.  R.  O.,  i,  200.) 

7  Ed.  II.  He  was  found  next  heir  to  Dionysia  de 
Vere,  (Bridges'  Northamp.,  i,  273,)  and  had  custody  of 
Rockingham  Castle  and  the  royal  seneschalship  between 
the  bridges  of  Oxford  and  Stamford,  during  pleasure,  as 
Alan  de  Zouch  lately  held  it.     (A.  R.  O.,  i,  203.) 

On  24  th  June,  1314,  the  Earl  was  present,  and  had  a 
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command,  at  Bannockbum,  and  by  his  interference  when 
all  was  lost,  persuaded  the  king  to  retire.  Barbour  says : 

*'  Heard  I  have  some  men  say, 
That  of  Valence  Sir  Aymer, 
When  he  the  field  saw  vanquished  was 
By  the  rein  led  away  the  king 
Against  his  will,  from  the  fighting."       {The  Bntce,  xiii,  294.) 

The  same  poet  also  says  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  left  the 
field:— 

**  With  a  great  rout  of  Welshmen. 
Wherever  they  went  men  might  theqi  ken, 
For  they  well  nigh  all  naked  were/' 

24th  March,  1314,  the  king  constituted  Sir  Aymer 
Lieutenant  in  Scotland  (Feed,  ii,  245),  and  at  York,  19th 
August,  named  him  commander,  from  'Trent  to  Berwick, 
of  the  forces  for  restraining  the  Scots.     (Ibid,  252.) 

Soon  afterwards  the  Earl  had  £50  for  his  expenses  to 
the  court  of  France,  in  the  retinue  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  on  the  3rd  July,  1315,  j£280,  in  part  pay- 
ment of  2,000  marks,  due  for  his  allowance  for  defend- 
ing the  Scottish  Marches ;  1st  August  he  was  in  Ireland, 
employed,  no  doubt,  in  frustrating  the  Scottish  intrigues, 
and  Adam,  his  messenger  from  thence,  received  40s.  for 
his  news,  from  the  king's  own  hands.  (Iss.  of  Exch., 
8  Ed.  II,  125-6-7.) 

In  8  Ed.  II  he  was  a  commissioner  for  opening  the 
Parliament  at  York,  and  was  named  General  of  the 
King's  forces  north  of  Trent  to  Roxborough.  Also  he 
had  licence  to  crenellate  Bampton,  co.  Oxon,  a  building 
still  remaining  (Dam.  Arch.  14/A  Century^  p.  260) ;  and 
to  exchange  certain  Monmouthshire  lands  with  the 
Cliffords.  Also  he  granted  Morton  and  Whaddon,  co. 
Glou.,  which  he  held  in  fee,  to  William  Touchet ;  and 
released  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  his  interest  in  the 
manor  and  castle,  still  standing,  of  Thorpe- Waterville ; 
and  the  manors  of  Aldwinkle  and  Achurch,  co.  North., 
and  the  New  Temple.  (Dug.,  i,  777;  C.  R.  P.,  78.) 
In  this  year,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Wiger,  tried  at 
Oxford  for  tiie  death  of  John  Drinkhill,  at  Noleton, 
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in  Ros,  CO.  Pembroke,  it  was  held  to  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  King  had  jurisdiction  where  his  writ  did  not 
run. 

9  Ed.  II  he  was  upon  a  commission  with  Wm.  Inge 
and  others, — ^any  two,  including  the  Earl,  to  be  a  quo- 
rum,— to  amerce  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol  for  its 
late  rebellion.  (A.  R.  O.,  227.)  He  was  also  a  com- 
missioner for  holding  Parliament  during  the  King's 
absence.  (Rot.  Pari.,  i,  352.)  Also  he  paid  20s.  for 
licence  to  receive  certain  tenements  in  Shrivenham, 
Berks.   (A.  R.  O.,  230.) 

The  9  Ed.  II  was  the  year  of  Llewelyn  Bren's  insur- 
rection, which,  however,  did  not  extend  into  West 
Wales.  1 1  Feb.  ,1316,  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  was  nominated  Captain  of  the  forces  directed 
against  that  chieftain.  (C.  R.  P.,  80.)  7  July,  Earl 
Aymer  was  at  Keynsham,  and  assisted  to  knight  Sir 
Richard  de  Rodney. 

10  Ed.  II,  De  Valence  with  the  Primate  and  others, 
were  employed  in  raising  money  to  pay  for  the  presents 
made  to  the  Pope  by  the  King,  and  for  other  expenses. 
(A.  R.  O.,  236.)  In  this  year  he  was  again  in  the  Scot- 
tish wars,  and  again  sent  to  Rome,  with  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  jEo  :  6  :  8.  {Arch.,  xxvi,  323.)  While  on  the 
latter  journey  with  Hotham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  they  were 
taken  by  John  Moilley,  or  Moiller,  a  Burgundian,  and 
sent  to  the  Emperor.  The  Earl's  ransom  was  fixed  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  £20,000  in  silver.  The  excuse 
seems  to  have  been  the  unpaid  ransoms  of  some  former 
prisoners.  Edward  shewed  much  activity  in  his  behalf, 
and  wrote  divers  letters  to  expedite  his  delivery,  as  it 
would  seem  with  success. 

1 1  Ed.  II,  the  Earl  was  still  Governor  of  Rockingham 
Castle,  and  again  visited  Scotland.  It  appears  also  that 
he  continued  to  hold  the  town  and  castle  of  Hertford  in 
fee,  and  the  town  and  castle  of  Haverford,  of  the  annual 
value  of  five  hundred  marks,  for  service  due  upon  it. 
In  this  year  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  (probably  Earl 
Aymer's  wife)  was  Bailiff-Seneschal  of  the  Essex  forests 
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during  the  minority  of  the  son  and  heir  of  Richard  de 
Clare.    (C.  R.  P.,  83.) 

12  Ed.  II  (9  Aug.,  1318)  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Parliament  at  York,  and  sent  to  treat  with  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  and  others,  at  Northampton,  for  the  better 
government  of  the  realm  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  lords 
appointed  to  be  about  the  King.  Also  he  signed  the 
agreement  between  the  King  and  Lancaster,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  advised  a  reversal  of  the  elder  Despen- 
ser's  attainder.  He  had  a  licence  for  a  Tuesday  market 
at  Redswell  in  Essex,  and  a  fair ;  and  for  an  annual 
fair  at  Towcester,  on  the  eve  of  the  Annunciation. 

In  1319  (13  Ed.  II)  great  disputes  arose  in  South 
Wales  about  the  barony  of  Gower.  Sir  William  Braose 
sold  it  to  Humphrey  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  then  to  the 
two  Roger  Mortimers,  uncle  and  nephew.  In  addition 
to  these  complications,  Sir  John  Mowbray,  who  married 
Braose's  daughter  and  heir,  laid  claim  to  it ;  and  finally 
Despenser  the  younger  seems  really  to  have  paid  for  it, 
and,  favoured  by  the  King,  to  have  made  entry.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  the  barons,  and  was  one  of  the 
points  taken  up  by  Lancaster.     (Capgrave,  186.) 

In  this  year  Pembroke  had  custody  of  the  hundreds 
of  Claydon  and  Bosemere,  co.  Suff. ;  and  being  Warden 
of  Scotland,  he  was  appointed  also  Warden  of  the  royal 
forests  north  of  Trent,  until  the  next  Parliament  (A.  R. 
O.,  249, 252-4),  and  had  licence  to  go  abroad.  Probably 
he  did  not  avail  himself  of  this ;  for  4  June,  1320  (13 
Ed.  II),  he  was  named  Lieutenant  and  Keeper  of  the 
realm  of  England,  Edward  being  beyond  sea;  and 
9  Sept.,  Edward  being  before  Berwick,  granted  him  the 
hereditaments  of  Maurice  Cauntor,  an  Irish  rebel.  (C. 
R.  P.,  86-7.)  He  also  obtained  licence  for  a  Tuesday 
weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair  at  Painswick. 

14  Ed.  II  he  persuaded  Roger  Mortimer  to  submit 
to  the  king,  who,  however,  shut  him  up  in  the  Tower. 
(Dugd.  145.) 

15  Ed.  II.  He  was  again  Gustos  of  Rockingham, 
which  he  was  directed  to  fortify  and  provide.    (Mad.  H. 
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of  E.,  i,  383.)  19  January,  1321,  he  was  a  commis- 
sioner for  settling  the  peace  with  R.  Bruce. 

Notwithstanding  his  general  favour  with  the  king,  he 
seems  to  have  been  arrested  as  an  enemy  to  Despencer, 
in  his  way  from  the  York  Parliament  in  1 322,  and  only 
released  on  paying  a  fine  and  swearing  fealty.  (Gough, 
Sep.  Hon.  i.  85.) 

15  Ed.  II.  When  the  treasonable  alliance  between  the 
Scots  and  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  and  the  rising  of  the 
latter  was  put  an  end  to  at  Boroughbridge  fight,  de 
Valence  was  one  of  the  Lords  who  (22  March,  1323) 
passed  sentence  upon  the  Earl  (Capgrave,  190)  and 
afterwards  shared  in  the  spoil,  recovering,  with  other 
lands,  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Thorpe- Watervile,  with 
Achurch  and  Aldwinkle  in  tail  general,  and  the  Manor 
of  Higham-Ferrers.  (C.  R.  P.  91.  Bridges,  ii,  172.) 
In  this  year,  also,  he  founded  a  chantry  at  Milton  by 
Gravesend,  for  the  souls  of  his  Munchensy  ancestors. 
Of  this  building  some  remains  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  parsonage  house.  (Hasted,  i,  439.  Murray's 
Kent,  16.)  17  Ed.  II,  as  a  Justice  in  eyre  for  the 
forests  of  Essex  he  claimed  to  appoint  the  Forest  Mar- 
shall. Soon  afterwards  he  escorted  Queen  Isabel  into 
France,  and  was  there  murdered,  three  leagues  from  Com- 
piegne,  or,  as  some  say,  slain  in  a  tournament,  23  June, 
1824,  on  the  day  of  his  third  marriage.  The  monkish 
writers,  who  did  not  forgive  him  his  share  in  Lancas** 
ter's  death,  say  he  died  of  apoplexy,  after  dinner,  uncon- 
fessed  and  unshriven.  A  little  before  his  death,  the 
Prior  of  Mount  Carmel  had  leave  to  grant  him  in  fee 
the  Manor  of  Ikelington,  co.  Camb.     (C.  R.  P.  148.) 

His  body  was  laid  in  Westminster,  under  a  tomb  of 
great  magnificence. 

His  biographer,  or  rather  a  writer  who  with  slender 
pretensions  aspires  to  that  office,  says  of  his  death : 

*'  Mors  comitem  comitum  necuit,  mors  ipsa  cruenta 
Ipsa  cruore  rubrum  campum  facit  et  rubicundum." 

Cotton.  M.8,  ulau.  A.  xiv.     Cleop.  A.  xvi.  f.  133  b. 

Earl  Aymer  married,  1st,  Beatrix,  younger  daughter 
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of  Raoul  de  Clermont,  Sire  le  Nesle,  Constable  of  France 
(Arch,  xxvi,  339),  who  died  s.  p.  1320,  and  was  buried 
in  the  conventual  church  at  Stratford,  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember. Over  her  body  was  laid,  by  the  king's  order, 
five  pieces  of  silk,  powdered  with  birds.     (Ibid.) 

He  is  said,  but  upon  very  weak  authority,  to  have 
married,  secondly,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Barr,  who 
died  s.  p.  His  last  marriage  was  with  his  kinswoman, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Guy  de  Cbatillon,  endowing  her  at  the 
church  door  with  £2,000  per  annum  within  the  king- 
dom, being  the  value  of  an  estate  granted  him  by  Edward, 
at  Gloucester,  12th  April,  1321,  for  that  purpose.  In 
one  of  the  entries  he  is  called  Lord  of  Weisford  and 
Montignac.    This  was  tb 


"  Sad  Chalillon,  on  her  bridal  mom 
Who  wept  her  bleeding  love." 

and  who,  as  chroniclers  tell,  was  maid,  wife,  and  widow 
in  one  single  day. 

She  was  a  lady  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  is  said  to  have 
brought  her  husband  j£SOO  per  annum,  charged  on  the 
Temple,  besides  lands  in  France.  She  was  sixth  child  of 
Guy  de  Chatillon,  Comte  de  St.  Paul,  who  died  6th  April, 
1317,  by  Mary  (ob.  1st  May,  1339),  daughter  of  John, 
Duke  of  Britanny  and  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Beatrix, 
Baroness  de  Voisser,  daughter  of  Henry  III  of  England* 
( Anselm,  vi,  94,  106.  Madox,  H.  of  K,  i,  319.  Dyer's 
Camb.,  ii.  94. 

Mary  devoted  her  great  wealth  and  her  sixty-five 
years  of  widowhood  to  works  of  piety.  She  was 
foundress  of  Pembroke  College,  and  of  Denny  Nun- 
nery, CO.  Cambridge,  established  "for  her  own  weal, 
as  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Lady  of  Weysford  and 
Montignac,  and  the  weal  of  her  husband,  father  and 
mother." 

The  king  lost  no  time  in  asserting  his  ri&^hts,  for  (1 
Ed.  Ill)  Edward  conceded  to  Roger,  son  of  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  her  •'  Maritagium,"  together  with  certain  for- 
feitures due  to  the  crown,  should  she  marry  without 
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license.  (C.  R.  P.*  101.)  In  this  year  also  she  exe- 
cuted a  release  to  Edward  III.,  attested  by  Walter  de 
Stowe,  afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  (Feed, 
ii,  698.) 

5  Ed.  III.  John  de  Britannia,  Earl  of  Richmond,  had 
licence  to  grant  to  the  Countess,  his  niece,  for  her  life, 
his  Castles  of  Richmond  and  Bowes,  and  all  the  Manor 
of  the  Earldom  in  England,  she  resigning  to  the  king 
all  the  goods,  chattels,  jewels,  arms,  etc.,  left  by  Earl 
Aymer.  (C.  R.  P.,  112, 116.)  It  appears  by  the  royal 
confirmation  of  this  grant,  7th  Nov.,  1333,  7  Ed.  Ill, 
that  woods  and  advowsons  were  excepted,  and  that  the 
Countess  was  to  pay  to  Earl  John,  who  had  licence  to 
reside  abroad,  £1,800  per  annum.  The  Earl  died  a  few 
months  later,  8  Ed.  Ill,  8.  />.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew.  (Peerage  Dig.  Rep.,  ii,  109.  Reg.  Hon.  de 
Richmond,  177.) 

9  Ed.  III.  She  acquired  the  rights  of  Philippa,  wife  of 
Anselm  Guise,  and  a  co-heir  of  Sir  John  Mowbray,  to 
the  Lordship  of  Tours  in  Vienne,  which  three  years  later 
she  secured  in  fee.  2  Ed.  Ill,  she  had  a  grant  of  Strode, 
CO.  Kent,  for  life.     (C.  R.  P.,  121,  130.) 

15  Ed.  III.  She  had  leave  to  pass  in  mortmain,  Denny 
Manor,  co.  Camb.,  to  the  Abbess  and  Nuns  of  Water- 
beche,  called  (26  Ed.  Ill)  Denney  Abbey  (C.  R.  P.,  141, 
160).  The  grant  by  the  Countess  to  the  king,  of  the 
advowson  of  Denny  Abbey,  was  lodged  in  the  exchequer 
11th  Dec,  36  Ed.  III.  (Kal.  of  Exch.,  i,  194)  She 
afterwards  had  Strode  in  fee  with  the  Temple  privileges 
and  exemptions  from  toll,  pontage,  passage,  pavage  and 
murage  throughout  the  kingdom.     (Ibid.  144.) 

20  Ed.  III.  The  king  waived  in  her  favour  his 
right  to  Repindon,  co.  Derby,  and  Wissendine,  co. 
Rutland,  part  of  John  de  Baliol's  lands,  and  gave  her 
permission  to  found  a  Carthusian  House  at  Home,  co. 
Surrey,  and  to  place  in  mortmain  the  advowson  of  San- 
thorp,  CO.  Norf. ;  and  in  the  following  year  she  had 
licence  to  found  a  House  of  Scholars  in  Cambridge,  for 
a  Custos  and  thirty  or  more  scholars,  which  (32  Ed.  Ill) 
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is  called  Aula  de  Yalencise  Mariae,  and  whens  a  silver 
cup  given  by  her  is  said  still  to  be  preserved.  (C.  R.  P., 
162-3-6,  168.) 

Her  will  bears  date  13th  Mar.,  1376,  at  Braxted,  in 
Essex.  She  directed  her  body  to  be  buried  at  Denny, 
and  bequeathed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  her  hus- 
band was  buried,  a  cross  with  a  golden  foot,  and  an  eme- 
rald brought  by  William  de  Valence  from  Palestine. 
John  Knyvett,  Chancellor,  was  one  of  her  executors. 
(Test.  Vetust.,  100.) 

She  probably  died  1.  R.  II.  By  various  inquisitions 
she  seems  to  have  held  the  Manors  of  Foxley,  Santhorp, 
Bergh,  Filby,  Hoderiston,  Hocham,  and  Kerbroke,  co. 
NorfF.;  Ixening,  CO.  Suff. ;  Pyriton,  Herts.;  Branxstead, 
Fordham,  Redeswell,  Hassingbroke,  and  Wallbury,  co. 
Essex ;  Melton,  Ludesdon,  Hertley,  and  Wikham,  co. 
Kent ;  Swindon- Valence,  Wilts. ;  Shrivehham,  Berks. ; 
Donington,  Bucks. ;  Downham  with  its  Soke,  Notts ; 
and  in  Wales  St.  Florence  and  Castle-Martin,  besides 
certain  Yorkshire  manors,  which  were  settled  in  rever- 
sion upon  John  Lord  Darcy,  who,  however,  died  before 
her,  30  Ed.  III.  She  also  held,  jointly  with  the  Earl  of 
Athol,  who  died  49  Ed.  Ill,  four  whole  fees,  and  eight 
parts  of  fees.  In  Suffolk  she  held,  also,  eleven  whole 
and  three  parts  of  fees,  and  three  advowsons  in  Norfolk. 
She  had  a  distinct  return,  five  whole  fees  and  three 
portions  in  Norfolk,  six  fees  and  two  parts  in  Suffolk. 
(Dugd.  i,  372,  778.)  Her  inquisition  gives  her  thirty- 
one  Manors  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.     (I.  p.  m.  iii,  10.) 

She  also  held  in  Ireland  the  manors  of  Boselare  and 
Carrick  with  the  advowson  of  the  free  Chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,  rents  in  the  boroughs  of  BallymascuUin  and 
Weysford,  eighty  acres  in  Athert,  and  Ferns  Castle,  with 
one-third  of  the  manor.     (Ibid,  iii,  62.) 

A  chronicle  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  M.S.,  6217) 
says :  "The  17th  day  of  April  died  the  Lady  Mary  of  St. 
Paul,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  a  woman  of  singular  ex- 
ample for  yet  living  so  to  the  honour  of  God  and  glory  of 
her  house,  so  in  relieying  poor  men's  necessities,  she  spent 
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her  goodf,  that  unto  the  Dukes  themselves  she  showed 
examples  of  good  works,  and  dying,  she  gave  all  her 
substance  either  for  her  servants  that  waited  on  her,  or 
to  divers  churches,  or  to  poor  folk ;  for  unto  the  church 
of  St  Alban's  she  gave  a  certain  image  of  silver,  and 
gilded  with  gold,  of  St  Vincent,  which  holdeth  in  its 
hands  a  certain  shew,  wherein  is  contained  one  bone  of 
the  same  blessed  Martyr,  and  singular  relics  of  all  the 
martyrs  and  confessors,  to  whose  honour  they  were  made, 
where  she  had  obtained  the  benefit  of  her  prayer." 

Her  armorial  bearings  were  '*  Oules,  three  piles  vair, 
a  chief,  or,  over  all  a  label  of  three  points,  aeure.  ( An- 
selm,  vi,  94.) 

The  inquisition  taken  on  the  death  of  Earl  Aymer 
gives  a  list  of  631  distinct  places  in  which  he  had  lands. 
Among  them  are  the  Castle,  Commote,  and  town  of 
Pembroke,  with  members;  the  Castles  and  towns  of 
Tenby  and  Haverford ;  the  Castles  of  Abergavenny  and. 
Goderich  ;  the  Commotes  of  Coedrath,  Ostrelow,  with 
a  water-mill  and  £19  rents,  and  Caermarthen,  with  its 
courts ;  the  Church  and  rents  of  Rhoscrowther ;  the 
Manor  of  St  Florence,  Castle-Martin,  and  Tregair, 
within  the  liberties  of  Over- Went;  the  Grange  of  Kings- 
wood  with  a  messuage ;  two  carucates  of  land ;  five  acres 
of  meadow ;  two  acres  of  pasture,  and  Pembroke  Ferry ; 
the  hills  of  Corston,  with  46s.  8d.  rents ;  of  Angelo,  with 
18s. ;  and  of  Luna,  with  20d.  Also  lands  in  Kingsdown, 
Stokholm,  Skalingeye,  Middleholm  an  island,  with  55s. 
rent  of  pasture ;  Ismael,  with  £1 1  7s.  rent,  and  a  water- 
mill  ;  Kameros,  with  103s.  Id.,  and  the  same ;  Pelkham, 
with  64s.  4d. ;  and  Lewelston,  with  64s.  rent,  and  with 
each  a  fulling  mill.    (I.  p.  m.,  i,  313). 

The  Earl  left  no  issue,  and  with  him  terminated  a 
name  made  notorious  by  his  father,  but  illustrated  by 
himself.  His  Pembrokeshire  estates,  and  a  claim  to  the 
revival  of  the  honours  passed  to  John  de  Hastings,  the 
representative  of  his  elder  sister  and  co-heir,  Isabel.  His 
heirs  were  declared  to  be  the  said  John,  and  Joan,  and 
Elizabeth  Comyn,  the  descendants  of  his  two  sisters 
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Isabel  and  Joan  de  Valence,  the  only  two  who  left  issue. 
(Bridges  North.,  i,  273.)  • 

The  Earl  sealed  with  "  harry  of  six,  an  orle  of  nine 
martlets."  Above  the  shield  is  a  wheatsheaf,  and  on 
either  side  of  it  a  sprig  of  foliage  with  a  bird,  looking 
towards  the  centre.  Legend,  "Sigill.  Adomari  de  Va- 
lence." (Arch,  xxi,  203,  and  orig.  seal.) 

The  practice  of  the  adoption,  by  retainers,  of  arms 
derived  from  their  feudal  chief,  is  exemplified  in  the 
Barons  Fitzwilliam,  who  served  with  De  Valence  at 
Caerlaverock,  and  were  ancestors  of  the  Lords  of  Grey- 
stock.  They  bore :  Barry  of  twelve,  argent  and  aeure^ 
three  chaplets,  gulea; — the  chaplets  being  substituted 
for  the  orle  of  martlets.  And  again,  the  Blencowes, 
retainers  of  the  Lords  of  Grey  stock,  bore  after  them, 
sable^  a  bend  closetted  azure  between  three  chaplets  guUs. 

The  monument  of  Earl  Aymer  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  efiigy,  armed  in  mail  and 
robed  in  a  surcoat,  has  the  hands  uplifted  in  prayer, 
and  the  feet  upon  a  couchant  lion.  The  surcoat  is 
striped  barry,  as  the  arms.  Over  the  effigy  is  a  ricHly- 
carved  canopy  surmounted  by  a  medallion  in  relief 
representing  the  Earl  on  horseback  fully  armed.  Around 
the  altar  which  bears  the  effigy  are,  or  were,  the  follow- 
ing shields : 

1.  Millmond. — A  half  shield  bearing  cheeky  or  and 
aeure^  a  border. 

2.  Valence,  impaling  St.  Paul.   • 

3.  Or  a  lion  rampant  sahle^  debruised  of  a  bend  assure^ 
impaling  aeure  a  chief  or,  a  label  of  two  points  asmre. 

4.  The  same,  impaling  St.  Paul. 

5.  France  old. 

6.  France  old,  impaling  Bretagne,  cheeky  or  and 
aeure^  a  border  and  canton  guUs. 

7.  Hastings. — Or  a  maunch  gtdes. 

8.  Strathbolgie. — Or  a  pale  aable^  impaling  five  cinque- 
foils  or. 

9.  Munchensy. 

All  the  impaled  coats  are  dimidiated. 

8bD  8IB..YOL.Ta.  14 
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Upon  the  ileath  of  Earl  Aymer  his  heirs  were  the 
children  of  his  two  sisters  Isabel  and  Joan.  Those  of 
Isabel,  by  John  de  Hastings,  revived  the  earldom,  and 
will  be  noticed  accordingly ;  those  of  Joan  may  conve- 
niently be  mentioned  here.^ 

Joan  de  Valence,  who  seems  to  have  died  before  her 
brother,  married  John  Comyn,  of  Badenoch,  who  was 
dirked  by  Bruce  in  1306;  and  had,  by  him,  John  Comyn, 
who  died  childless ;  David,  who  died  young  ;  and  two 
daughters,  co-heirs,  Elizabeth  and  Joan. 

I^zabeth  CSomyn  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  (18-19 
Ed.  II),  and  was  found  by  inquest  one  pf  the  three 
heirs  of  Earl  Aymer,  and  as  such  she  seems  to  have 
had  half  of  her  mother's  moiety  of  the  estates.  18  Ed. 
II  the  king  assigned  to  her  the  manors,  in  Oxfordshire, 
of  Bampton,  with  a  rent  of  jS6d  14s.  2d. ;  in  Glouces- 
tershire, of  Painswick,  £59  16s.  8d. ;  Moreton  Valence, 
£28  188.  8d.;  and  Whaddon,  £12  6s.  3d.  In  the 
Marches,  Goderich  Castle,  £12  Os.  12d.  In  Wilts, 
Colingbum-Valence,  £22  lis.  Id.  In  Herts,  Herting- 
fordbury,  £201  6s.  3d.  In  Bucks,  Policote,  £17  7s.  8d. 
In  Kent,  Swaynscamp,  £38  Os.  12d. 

Also  of  the  dower  lands  of  Countess  Maria,  in  rever- 
sion, the  manors  in  Wilts  of  Swindon-Valence,  yielding 
£20  2s.  Id.  In  Berks,  Donyngton,  £4,  and  two  parts  of 
Shrivenham,  £33  7s.  6d.  In  Bucks,  Hartwell,  £54  5s. 
7d.  In  Suffolk,  Ixning,  £36  lOs.  7d.  In  Kent,  Milton, 
£14  16s.  9d.,  with' other  reversions.  In  Cambridge,  Ik- 
lington,  115s.  Id.,  held  by  John  Wolaston.  In  Berks, 
lands  in  Famham,  lOOs.,  held  by  Richard  Simon,  both 
for  life  (Abb.  R  O.  i,  278) ;  being,  as  would  appear,  a 
present  rental  of  £277  12s.  9d.,  with  reversions  of  £173 
1 6s.  6d.  more.  Most  of  these  were  very  old  estates.  Hart- 
well  came  from  the  Giffards  (Lipscomb,  ii,  310) ;  Pains* 
wick,  from  Fitz-Payne ;  Goderich  from  the  Clares  and 
Marescals ;  and  Swaynscamp  from  Munchensy. 

Of  Painswick  and  Goderich  Castle  Elizabeth  was  de- 

'  Plac.  de  Q.  W.,  66,  makes  Hastings  marry  Margaret,  and  Comyn 
Alice  de  Valence. 
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spoiled  by  DespeBser  the  younger,  who  seized  her  at 
her  house  at  Kennington,  by  London,  and  detained  her 
above  a  year,  until  she  consented  to  the  wrong.  (Blore's 
Eutland,  203.) 

Elizabeth  Comyn  married  Richard  Talbot,  an  adhe* 
rent  of  the  party  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  and  taken 
with  him  at  Borough  Bridge  in  1322.  He  was  called 
in  her  right  of  Goderich  Castle,  where  he  resided  (Col* 
lins,  ii,  28).  He  was  great  grandson  of  Gilbert  Talbot, 
who  married  Gwenllian  of  Wales,  and  who  was,  in 
1260,  governor  of  the  king's  Castles  of  Grosmond, 
Skenfrith,  and  Blanchminster  (Foss.  ii,  481). 

6  Ed.  Ill,  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Talbot  granted  to 
the  Countess  Maria  a  relaxation  of  their  claims  upon 
the  late  Earl's  foreign  lordships,  and,  10  Ed.  Ill,  they 
had  a  negociation  with  the  crown  about  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Goderich  (C.  R.  P.,  115-125). 

Lord  Richard  was  a  supporter  of  Baliol's  claims,  and 
on  his  success  he  recovered  his  wife's  share  of  the 
Valence  grants  in  Scotland.  20  Ed.  Ill  he  founded 
Flanesford  Priory,  in  Goderich  Lordship,  and  21-22 
Ed.  Ill,  had  licence  for  a  prison  in  the  castle. 

22  Ed.  Ill,  it  was  proved  before  an  inquisition,  co. 
Surrey,  that  Painswick,  Castle-Goderich,  Milton,  and 
Swaynescamp  had  been  wrested  from  Elizabeth  Comyn 
by  the  threats  of  the  two  Despencers  (Rudder  Glouc, 
605.  C.  R.  P.,  157),  and  they  were  restored  to  her. 
She  had  also  cognizance  of  the  Crown  and  other  pleas 
in  Irchenfield  and  Wormlow  manors,  co.  Hereford. 

Talbot  survived  his  wife  and  re-married  Perine  le 
Boteler  26  Ed.  Ill  (Collins). 

He  died  23rd  Oct.,  30  Ed.  Ill,  leaving,  by  Elizabeth, 
Gilbert,  Lord  Talbot,  aged  twenty-four.  On  the  death 
of  Mary  de  St.  Paul,51  Ed.  Ill,  1376,Gilbert  Talbot  was 
found  to  be  her  kinsman  and  heir,  but  a  part  of  her 
dower  estates  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (Hasted, 
i,  454).  Gilbert  died  24th  April,  10  Rd.  II,  leaving 
Richard,  Lord  Talbot  at  twenty-six,  who,  15  Rd.  II, 
was  found  a  cousin  and  co-heir  of  the  last  Hastings, 

14  • 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  virtue  of  their  common  descent 
from  William  de  Valence.  He  died  7th  Sept.,  20  Rd. 
n.  His  second  son  and  eventual  heir  was  the  first  and 
great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  title  of  Earl  of  Wex- 
ford was  intended  to  mark  his  Mareschal  descent. 

His  descendent,  Gilbert,  sixth  Earl,  bore  the  titles  of 
Comyn  of  Badenoch,  Valence,  and  Munchensy.  The  old 
manors  of  Huntley,  Badgeworth,  Painswick,  Moreton- 
Valenci,  Whaddon,  Shrivenham,  etc.,  remained  in  the 
Talbots  until  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  the  seventh  Earl,  with  Henry  de  Orey,  Edrl  of 
Kent,  when  they  passed  by  settlement,  though  she  had 
no  children,  into  that  family,  who  were  also  heirs  gene- 
ral of  Valence.  The  Greys  seem  to  have  valued  the 
connexion,  since  they  took,  in  1700,  the  title  of  G  ode- 
rich,  of  Goderich  Castle,  which  has  again  been  revived, 
and  is  born,e  by  their  worthy  descendent  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Ripon. 

Joan  Comyn,  the  other  co-heir,  had  large  estates  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Herts,  Lincoln,  and  Northum- 
berland (Doug.  Peerage,  i,  133-4).  She  married  David 
de  Strathbolgi,  eleventh  Earl  of  Athol,  before  4  Ed. 
Ill,  in  which  year  Earl  David,  and  Joan  his  wife,  had 
the  Castle  and  manor  of  Odegh,  in  Ireland,  as  Mareschal 
property.  The  earl  was  great-grandson  of  the  eighth 
Earl  of  Athol,  by  Ada,  daughter  of  David  de  Hastings, 
seventh  Earl,  and  had  issue,  David,  twelfth  earl,  who 
died  10th  Nov.  1376,  at  forty-three,  having  had  livery 
of  his  part  of  the  Valence  estate  (C.  R.  P.,  107) ;  1  Rd. 
II  a  joint  inquisition  was  held  upon  him  and  the  Coun- 
tess Dowager  of  Pembroke  (I.  p.  m.,iii,  10-11. 

David,  twelfth  earl,  died  1375,  leaving  Elizabeth  and 
Philippa  his  daughters,  co-heirs.  Elizabeth  married 
first,  Sir  Thomas  Percy ;  and  second.  Sir  John  Scrope. 

Philippa  married  first,  Sir  Ralph  Percy ;  and  second. 
Sir  John  Halsham,  by  whom  she  left  issue.  (Doug.  Peer. 
Blomf.  Norf.,  iv,  30.) 

G.  T.  Clark. 
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THE  CROSSES  OF  WALES. 

Wales  is  rich  in  crosses  of  various  dates,  from  some  of 
the  very  earliest  down  to  those  of  the  period  immediately 
antecedent  to  the  Reformation.  These  monuments  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  elaborateness  or  their  architec- 
tural beauty,  so  much  as  for  their  simplicity,  their  origi- 
nality, and  in  some  instances  for  their  rude  execution. 
Some  of  the  more  important  among  them  have  been  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  our  Journal  by  Professor  West- 
wood  ; — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  find  time,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  academical  duties,  to  give  the  Asso- 
ciation a  complete  work  on  the  subject.  The  present 
paper  is  intended  merely  as  a  sketch  of  some  subsidiary 
and  minor  portions  of  this  class  of  antiquarian  remains, 
and  as  intended  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  members 
various  examples,  which,  from  the  remoteness  of  their 
localities  are  little  known,  and  might,  indeed,  be  easily 
passed  over. 

It  would  seem  that  the  earliest  form  of  cross  in  Wales, 
— we  mean  crosses  for  church-yard  purposes,  is — that 
of  a  simple  stone,  bearing  the  sacred  symbol,  and  various 
ornaments  on  one  or  more  of  its  faces.  Stones  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found,  varying  from  the  smallest  dimen- 
sion and  the  greatest  simplicity,  to  elaborately  worked 
slabs.  Similar  variety  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  Corn- 
wall, Scotland,  Britanny,  and  other  countries ;  and  the 
observation  is  of  no  further  value  than  as  showing  that 
Wales  is  not  singular  in  the  characteristics  of  this  class 
of  monuments.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  is  believed  to 
be  that  of  the  equal  armed  or  Greek  cross,  generally 
vnthin  a  circle ;  later  on  in  the  middle  ages,  the  cross 
with  unequal  arms,  or  Latin  cross,  is  found  :  but  then 
more  than  one  stone  was  employed,  and  the  cross 
assumed  the  same  form  as  the  ordinary  churchyard 
cross,  on  a  base  of  several  steps,  which  formerly  existed 
in  almost  all  the  churchyards  of  the  island. 
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We  have  no  means  of  approximating  to  the  date  of 
these  early  crosses,  except  by  analogy,  and  by  induction 
from  the  character  of  the  ornaments  they  bear ;  but  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition,  that  some  of 
them  may  date  back  as  far  as  the  early  inscribed  stones 
of  Wales,  and  may  have  existed  from  as  early  a  period 
as  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  This  is  a  point,  the  de- 
termining of  which  depends  on  extensive  observation  and 
comparison;  and  it  is  one  which  can  well  be  entrusted  by 
the  Association  to  the  learning  of  Professor  Westwood. 

LLANSPTDDID,    BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

The  churchyard  of  Llanspyddid,  two  miles  south-west 
from  Brecon,  is  well  known,  not  only  for  its  beautiful 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Usk,  but  also  for  its  en- 
circling corona  of  immense  yew-trees,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, some  of  the  finest  in  Wales.  The  solemn  and  yet 
soothing  effect  of  this  perpetual  verdure  and  shade  is 
indescribably  attractive :  whoever  has  seen  it  will  not 
readily  forget  this  lovely  spot.  The  church,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  insertions  of  the 
sixteenth,  not  possessing  much  architectural  merit,  but 
still  worthy  of  illustration  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal.. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  building,  in  the  middle  of 
the  gra,veyard,  is  to  be  seen  the  head  of  a  crossed  stone 
emerging  from  the  ground,  as  will  be  observed  in  the 
engraving  here  given.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
seven  or  eight  feet  high ;  but  it  was  broken,  and  the 
upper  fragment  is  alone  preserved.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
possible  to  say  whether  any  inscription  existed  on  it ; 
but,  from  the  analogy  of  other  stones  of  the  same  kind 
in  this  county,  it  is  probable  that  there  was.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  it  consists  of  two  crossed  circles,  one 
above  the  other;  the  upper  one  surrounded  by  four 
small  circles,  and  the  lower  one  having  a  still  smaller 
one  at  the  intersection  of  the  limbs.  Probably  the 
lower  cross  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  ecclesi- 
astical character  of  the  personage  it  referred  to,  if  it 
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wets  inscribed  at  all;  or  else,  if  it  was  intended  merely 
as  a  churchyard  cross,  to  Indicate  its  consecrated  pur- 
pose.     The  upper  cross  niay  have  been  meant  as  a 


symbol  of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  four  circles  in  the 
corners,  with  the  lower  one,  may  have  represented  the 
five  wounds  of  the  Saviour,  such  as  is  the  case  with 
the  five  circular  holes  in  the  crossed  stone  at  Strata 
Florida.  Popularly  the  stone  is  called  the  cross  of 
Bryfhan  Brycheiniog, — a  famous  chief  of  early  Welsh 
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history ;  but  the  grounds  of  attaching  this  name  to  it 
are  uncertain.  The  church  is  under  the  invocation  of 
St.  Cadog,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  sons  of  that 
personage,  and  hence,  probably,  the  application  of  the 
name.  It  is  certainly  of  early  date ;  but  Welsh  crosses 
have  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  allow  as  yet  of  any 
very  precise  approximation  as  to  the  time  of  erection. 

Penprisk,  Fehbrokesbire. 

This  cross  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  rude  man- 
ner in  which  the  enclosing  circle  has  been  formed,  if, 
indeed,  the  flattening  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  circle 
has  not  been  made  on  purpose.     It  is  hard  to  conceive 


•Dprlili,  P«nbn>1i«liln, 


why  an  imperfect  circle  should  have  been  traced ;  and 
it  may  almost  be  suspected,  that  some  ornamentation 
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was  intended  to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  stone, 
though  never  effected,  or  else  totally  obliterated.  This 
may  possibly  have  been  the  .case,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  history  of  the  stone,  and  from  the  circumstance,  that 
round  the  head  of  this  stone,  and  down  each  side, — ^not 
shown  in  the  annexed  engraving,  runs  a  well-formed 
scroll  pattern,  almost  classic  or  Greek  in  the  purity  of 
its  curves,  but  so  exceedingly  faint  that  it  can  be  de- 
tected better  by  the  finger  than  the  eye.  The  back  of 
the  stone  is  quite  plain,  but  the  cross  on  its  face  is  also 
greatly  worn  down  by  weathering  or  bad  usage,  and, 
though  made  plain  in  the  engraving,  yet  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced observer  it  is  decypherable  only  with  very  great 
difficulty.  It  is  the  most  worn  of  any  cross  that  we 
have  yet  met  with. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  this  stone  to  the 
indefatigable  activity  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  St. 
Dogmael's,  who  himself  heard  of  it  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  Immediately  after  the  Cardigan  meeting  of 
our  Association  in  1859,  we  accompanied  that  gentleman 
to  the  farm  where  it  had  been  seen,  but  no  more  satis- 
factory intelligence  of  it  could  be  obtained  than  that 
possibly  a  round  stone,  let  into  a  newly  built  wall, 
formed  the  end  of  it.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  special 
application  was  made  to  the  occupying  tenant,  and  he, 
with  the  most  liberal  and  kindly  feeling,  actually  went 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  taking  down  the  wall  in 
order  to  gratify  our  curiosity.  It  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  congratulation  that  we  found  the  stone  thus 
pointed  out,  whereof  no  more  than  one  end  had  been 
previously  visible,  to  be  the  very  one  we  were  in  search 
of.  Since  then  proper  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
secure  this  relic  of  past  times,  so  fortunately  recovered, 
and  we  now  present  its  features,  carefully  delineated,  to 
the  Association. 

Cafel  Colman,  Pembrokeshire. 

In  a  hedge-row,  about  one  hundred  yards  south  from 
the  tower  of  the  new  church  of  Capel  Colman,  near  Car- 
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digan,  stands  a  stone  still  bearing  the  name  of  "  Maen 
ar  Qolman" — "  The  Stone  upon  CoJman."  It  is  a  tradition 
on  the  spot,  that  this  stone  was  removed,  during  the  cold- 
hearted  times  of  the  last  century,  to  its  present  position ; 
and  we  hope  that  it  is  now,  or  shortly  will  be,  restored 
to  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  enclosure  from  whence  it 
was  unjustifiably  taken.  On  the  front  of  the  atone  is  a 
croBB  of  the  same  style  and  date  as  that  at  Clydai,  a 
neighbouring  parish, — figured  in  a  recent  number  of  our 
Journal ;  but,  unlike  that,  it  bears  no  inscription  nor 
any  Oghamic  characters :  it  is  an  equal-armed  cross,  in 
a  circle,  slightly  ornamented,  and  nothing  more. 


C*pd  ColDlB,  Psmbr<AMhtn, 

On  the  back  of  the  stone  is  the  singular  combination 
of  marks  which  will  be  observed  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving. In  the  absence  of  any  more  plausible  conjec- 
ture, we  ofier  this :  that  the  central  cross-stroke,  sur- 
mounted by  a  triangle,  is  emblematic  of  the  Saviour 
and  of  the  Trinity ;  but  what  the  side  strokes  or  curves 
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represent,  we  will  not  attempt  to  say,  although  the  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the  crucifixion  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary, where  thre^  crosses  were  erected,  naturally  suggests 
itself. 

We  are  inclined  to  accept  the  local  tradition,  that 
this  stone  stood  over  the  body  of  St.  Colman  ;  at  least 
there  is  no  striking  improbability  in  it.  He  was  a  saint 
who  flourished  in  Ireland  during  the  fifth  century,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Rees  (  Welsh  Saints^  p.  190)  ;  and  as 
there  was,  no  doubt,  much  intercommunication  between 
this  part  of  Wales  and  that  country  at  an  early  period, 
we  look  on  the  occurrence  of  his  name  in  two  parishes 
of  Pembrokeshire  (Llangolman  and  Capel  Colman)  as 
affording  an  additional  proof  of  the  connection  which 
then  existed.  Not  that  we  think  this  cross  to  be  of  so 
early  a  date  as  the  fifth  century, — we  do  not  consider  it 
earlier  than  the  tenth ;  but  it  was  possibly  put  up  long 
after  his  decease,  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  small  chapel 
which  marked  the  saint's  eremitical  abode  and  final 
resting  place ;  a  commemorative  stone  and  nothing  more. 


Pont  Faen,  Pembrokeshire. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Pont  Faen,  near  Fishguard,  by 
the  south  side  of  the  ruined  church,  with  its  three  stone 
altars  still  remaining  within  the  abandoned  walls,  and  its 
font  open  to  all  the  birds  of  heaven,  are  the  two  crossed 
stones  illustrated  in  our  pages.  One  of  them  constitutes 
the  eastern  gate-post  of  the  south  wall  of  the  church- 
yard ;  it  is  about  four  feet  high ;  the  other  is  a  long  thin 
stone,  more  than  seven  feet  high,  in  the  middle  of  the 
churchyard,  leaning  greatly  to  one  side :  each  of  them 
without  inscription  or  Oghams,  and  with  no  other 
marks  save  these  rudely  formed  representations  of  the 
sacred  symbol. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  they  stood  over  the  graves 
of  ecclesiastical  personages ;  and  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  unequal-armed,  or  Latin  crosses,  we  con- 
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sider  them  of  mure  recent  date  than  those  mentioned 
above. 


BosHERBTON,  Pembrokeshire. 

The  cross  in  this  churchyard  stands  on  a  stepped  base, 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation,  It  ia  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church ;  and  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  cham- 
ferings,  but  also  for  the  introduction  of  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  at  the  intersection  of  the  crosses,  a  method  not 
uncommon  in  South  Wales,  to  save  the  expense  of 
sculpturing  the  whole  figure.  We  are  inclined  to  assign 
this  monument  to  some  period  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  the  end,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the 
church  itself,  a  building  of  that  date,  admirably  restored 
by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cawdor.     It  is 
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an  interesting  monument,  aa  marking  a  period  of  trans- 
ition between  the  plain  cross  or  crossed  stone  of  earlier 
times,  and  the  ornamented  cross,  with  figures  and  cano- 
pied beads,  of  the  fifteenth  and  followiDg  centuries. 

H.  L.  J. 
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RINGS  AND  WHEELS. 

Although,  up  to  the  present  time,  numismatists  have 
not  come  to  any  determination  as  regards  certain  me- 
tallic relics,  found  more  or  less  thickly  scattered  over 
the  Tarious  divisions  of  ancient  Gaul ;  yet  is  remarkable, 
that  relics  of  this  class  hare  hitherto  attracted  so  little 
attention,  or  been  so  carelessly  collected  and  preserved, 
that  collections  of  any  importance  generally  contain  but 
few  specimens. 
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This 'circumstance  has  evidently  deprired  numisma- 
tists of  many  opportunities  of  comparing  the  different 
varieties  of  specimens,  and  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  the 
principal'  reason  of  the  uncertainty  which  seems  to 
have  existed  regarding  the  nature  of  these  pieces; 
^ich,  however,  in  spite  of  this  uncertainty,  deserve 
the.  most  careful  attention  of  French  numismatists, 
who  will,  there  is  little  doubt,  find  in  these  curious 
articles,  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  primitive  money 
of  Gaul. 

Having  lived  from  childhood  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  of  Boviolles  (Meuse),  the  soil  of 
which  district  still  conceals  an  enormous  quantity  of 
Gaulish  money,  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  various 
specimens  of  every  kind  which  have  been  found  on  the 
hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a 
Gaulish  city,  and  at  present  by  the  above-mentioned 
village. 

On  the  slope  of  the  rising  ground  that  overlooks  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Orlain,  above  the  vil- 
lages of  Naix  (the  ancient  Nasium)  and  Boviolles  (Bo- 
vum  olla),^have  been  discovered  vast  numbers  of  Gaulish 
coins,  interspersed  with  metal  wheels  and  rings,  the 
fabrication  of  which  incontebtably  belongs  to  the  Gaul- 
ish city  which,  as  stated,  occupied  the  summit ;  for  on 
this  very  spot,  within  a  few  years  ago,  was  dug  up  an 
original  mould  in  which  they  had  been  cast.  The  en- 
closure, nearly  three  thousand  yards  in  circumference, 
and  commanding  the  south  side  of  Boviolles,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Chate,  Chatel,  or  Ch&telet,  the  earth- 
works of  which  are  tolerably  perfect,  although  the  inte- 
rior space  has  been  long  since  levelled  by  the  plough. 

Besides  the  wheels  mentioned,  there  have  been  found 
small .  silver  pieces,  having,  on  the  obverse,  a  helmeted 
head/withoui  legend ;  and  oh  the  reverse  a  horse  gallop* 
ing  to  the  left,  with  kaa,  kaatv,  or  kaaov,  designating 
the  Celtic  name  of  the  district,  as  in  other  parts  of  an- 
cient Gaul  where  we  have  the  names  of  Solima,  Virodu, 
Medioma,  Remo,  Turono,  Cabelioni,  Bisono ;    but  the 
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fact,  that  at  a  very  remote  age,  and  near  BovioUes,  once 
existed  a  city  of  the  name  of  kaatv,  has  not  yet  been 
noticed  by  any  writer. 

KAAin  the  original  Gaulish, signifies  roundness;  Ty,or 
GV,a  mountain;  the  two  terms  thus  expressing  accurately 
the  configuration  of  the  locality.  The  Romans  having 
taken  this  •  important  city,  which  so  completely  com- 
manded the  valley  beneath,  formed  on  its  site  the  present 
camp  to  protect  the  new  town  of  Nasium,  founded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ornain  about  fifty  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  which  subsequently  became  an  important 
place,  embellished  as  it  was  with  a  palace,  baths,  thea- 
tre, amphitheatre,  etc.,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible. 

There  are  many  indications  that  this  city  of  Caltu, 
marked  out  even  at  present  by  its  fosses,  and  embank- 
ments, and  gates  (one  of  which  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  Hacquin),  was  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of 
Gaulish  liberty,  for  the  fosses  and  mounds  abound  with 
the  remains  of  javelins  and  other  weapons,  as  the  sur- 
rounding lands  di  with  human  relics  and  Gaulish  money. 

M.  Phulpin,  the  Cur6  of  Fontaines  (Haute  Maine),  in 
his  notice  of  excavations  made  on  the  Castle  hill,  near 
Fontaines  (p.  40),  says,  that  he  has  found  rings  and 
little  wheels  of  various  sizes,  the  uses  of  which  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  determine.  In  1845 1  examined  these  objects  in  his 
collection,  and  found  they  were  of  the  same  kind  of  relics 
the  nature  of  which  we  are  now  discussing.  In  the  same 
collection  I  noticed  several  small  silver  pieces,  having  on 
the  obverse,  a  helmed  head,  without  legend,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  Belgian  horse,  galloping  to  the  left,  with  the 
legends  kaa,  or  kaatv.  As  in  Gaulish  times,  there  was, 
no  doubt,  an  active  communication  between  this  city  or 
camp  near  Fontaines,  and  the  city  of  Caltu  already  men- 
tioned. These  specimens  of  wheel  and  ring  money, 
which  were  fabricated  in  the  latter  place,  must  have 
found  their  way  to  the  city  near  Fontaines  by  the  usual 
intercourse  of  commerce,  or  otherwise.  The  circulation 
of  this  kind  of  money  was  not,  however,  confined  to  this 
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district,  since  it  is  found  in  other  pai'ts  of  France,  though 
in  very  small  numbers. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
this  notice.  It  having  been  our  fortune  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  carefully  studying  an  extensive  and  pro- 
bably unique  series  of  rings  and  wheels,  principally  the 
result  of  excavations  in  Barrois  and  Champagne,  we 
faaveunderta'ken  to  publish  the  result  of  our  researches  on 
this  subject,  and  the  deductions  we  have  made  from  the 
particular  circumstances  of  their  discovery,  their  weight, 
and  similarity  to  each  other. 

As  to  the  genuine  antiquity  of  these  pieces,  all  doubt 
seems  to  be  removed  by  the  known  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  by  the  fact, 
that  they  mostly  occur  in  the  district  of  the  Leuci, 
which  from  the  numbers  and  varieties  of  wheel  money 
found  therein,  appears  to  have  been  the  original  locality. 

The  few  observations  we  are  then  about  to  oflter  re- 
garding these  curious  articles  wiU,  we  hope,  furnish,  if 
not  an  undeniable,  yet  at  least  a  probable  proof,  that 
originally  they  were  simply  intended  for  money. 

Caesar  (Bell.  Gall,  v,  12)  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  (who  were  of  Gaulish  origin)  made  use  of 
copper  money,  or  iron  rings  of  different  weights,  which 
served  as  money :  ^^  Utuntur  autem  nummo  sereo  aut 
falcis  ferreis  ad  certum  pondus  examinatum  pro  nummo.'' 
Without  entering,  however,  into  the  controversies  that 
have  arisen  from  the  different  readings  of  this  celebrated 
passage  in  ancient  manuscripts,  we  give  an  abstract  of 
the  following  note,  taken  from  the  Numismatic  Review  of 
1837,  p.  72 :  "  If  all  the  various  readings  are  taken  into 
account,  they  evidently  support  the  opinion  of  M.  de 
Lagoy.     They  are  as  follows : 

"  Utuntur  aut  aereo  aut  taleis  ferreis." 

^'  Aut  sere  aut  nummo  sere  aut  aliis  ferreis." 

"  Aut  aere  aut  laminis  ferreis." 

"  Aut  nummo  aereo  aut  annulis  ferreis." 

The  Variorum  Edition,  that  of  Dr.  Bouquet,  and  of 
several  other  editors,  have  adopted  the  reading  "aut 
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eereo,"  which  clearly  indicates  bronze  money.  The 
Greek  version  of  the  Commentaries  shows,  that  an  an- 
cient manuscript  read  "  annulis  ferreis,"  which  the 
translator  has  rendered  by  Ba/crvkloif;  ai^pivoi^^  and  this 
reading  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Akerman,  and  most 
English  writers. 

The  bronze  money,  regarded  as  contemporaneous  with 
the  invasion  of  Caesar,  and  the  "  talece  fen-eee,"  have 
been  described  in  several  English  works,  as  Combe,  The 
Pembroke  Collection^  Gough's  Oamden.  The  drawings  of 
the  two  first  appear  to  be  very  coarse.  Those  of  the 
third  present  us  with  square  pieces  pierced  in  the  cen- 
tre, for  the  purpose  of  being  strung  like  the  common 
Chinese  money.  The  wheels  described  by  M.  de  Saulcy 
(see  p.  169  of  the  Revue^  1836)  may  have  been  tied 
together  in  the  same  manner. 

We  shall,  however,  notice  presently  the  Gaulish  rings 
found  amid  ancient  ruins  by  the  Viscount  de  Courteilles, 
together  with  the  mould  in  which  they  were  cast.  The 
word  "  annulis,"  occurring  in  some  of  the  readings  of 
this  passage  in  the  "  Commentaries,"  would  exactly 
apply  to  them, — and  if  it  is  allowed  that  these  wheels 
were  actual  money,  they  were  most  probably  imitated  by 
the  natives  of  Britain,  unless,  indeed,  they  invented 
them  independently  of  their  Gaulish  neighbours,  for 
all  barbarous  nations  in  their  first  essays  of  art  proceed 
in  one  uniform  manner.  The  question  of  perfect  analogy 
between  the  money  of  Gaul  and  Britain  would  be  de- 
cided, if  wheels  or  rings,  similar  to  those  found  in  our 
country,  were  discovered  in  England ;  and  if  we  found 
in  France  the  pierced  pieces  such  as  are  described  as 
existing  in  English  collections. 

According  to  the  great  conqueror  of  Gaul,  the  use  of 
rings  as  money  is  an  undoubted  historic  fact.  If,  there- 
fore the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  enabled  to  fabricate 
iron  rings,  those  of  Gaul  could  have  done  the  same  both 
in  bronze  and  iron.  Besides  which,  as  the  Britons  origi- 
nally came  from  Gaul,  nothing  can  be  more  probable 
than  that  they  brought  with  them  and  preserved,  at  least 
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some  of  the  customs  of  their  mother  country,  and  among 
others  this  of  using  rings  as  money,  although  Csesar  has 
not  made  any  such  statement.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
general  opinion  of  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  nor  is 
there,  in  ours,  any  valid  objection  to  admitting,  that 
these  rings  and  wheels,  originally  used  as  money  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  have,  like  the  coins  of  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  escaped  destruction ;  and  are  dis- 
covered in  our  own  times,  in  different  localities  of  our 
own  country,  which  had  once  been  occupied  by  the 
Gauls. 

While,  however,  some  numismatists  regard  these  re- 
mains as  the  original  money  of  the  primitive  Celts, 
others  either  reject  this  opinion  altogether,  or  admit  it 
only  with  certain  limitations* 


First  Division.     Rings. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Csesar,  we  consider  the 
rings  the  most  ancient  of  these  two  kinds  of  primitive 
money,  which  we  are  now  discussing ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  state  our  views  regarding  this  important 
part  of  our  researches. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  the  ancients  were  in  the 
habit  of  placing  near  the  dead,  at  the  time  of  their 
burial,  pieces  of  money,  as  passage  money  for  their 
crossing  the  Styx,  or  some  other  religious  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  greater  portion  of  the  rings  here  described, 
were  found  in  stone  coffins  and  ancient  burial  places, 
deposited  in  small  sepulchral  earthen  vases,  as  was  the 
case  more  particularly  in  the  discoveries  of  1819  and 
1844,  at  Charmont  and  Scrupt  (Mame),  for  a  notice 
of  which  see  the  Numismatic  JReview^  1846,  p.  314; 
and  at  Eix,  between  Verdun  and  Etain  (Mouse),  men- 
tioned in  the  Journal  de  Char  ires ,  of  the  24th  of  March, 
1850. 

These  relics,  thus  consecrated  by  religious  rites,  and 
which  seem  so  evidently  intended  for  money,  were  no 
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doubt  considered  and  recognised  as  true  and  actual 
coins. 

One  circumstance  which  seems  to  prove  that  these 
rings  were  not  intended  for  any  other  purpose*  exists  in 
the  fact,  that  those  given  in  plate  II,  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  plate  III,  1 ,  2,  could  not  have  otherwise  been  used ; 
for  their  form  does  not  admit  of  their  being  used  as 
ordinary  cylindrical  rings.  Besides  which,  and  we  think 
the  fact  conclusive,  that  on  two  of  these  rings,  which 
were  found  in  ancient  graves,  are  engraved  certain  marks 
characteristic  of  their  use  as  money.  These  are  No.  4 
of  plate  II,  and  No.  2  of  plate  III,  one  of  which  has 
four  small  roundels,  ranged  two  and  two,  and  the  other 
two  only,  which  marks  indicate  that  the  former  was 
double  the  value  of  the  second,  as  is  also  confirmed  by 
their  respective  weights,  one  being  eleven  and  the  other 
five-and-a-half  grammes.  Another  circumstance  is  also 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  that  the  interior  and  exterior 
edges  of  the  rings  which  we  are  now  discussing,  are  per- 
fectly fresh  and  sharp,  and  show  no  signs  of  friction 
whatsoever,  as  would  necessarily  have  been  the  case  had 
they  been  used  to  suspend  straps  or  other  articles.  We 
have,  indeed,  in  our  collection,  some  rings  which  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  this  and  other  ways,  and  on  all  of 
them  are  very  evident  marks  of  the  usage  they  have 
undergone. 

Second  Division.     Pierced  Wheels. 

What  we  have  already  stated  about  rings,  is  more 
especially  applicable  to  wheels,  which  are  certainly  not 
adapted  to  be  used  as  ordinary  rings. 

The  wheels  of  which  we  have  given  several  illustra- 
tions, have  four,  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  spokes,  and  have 
been  found,  as  the  above  mentioned  rings,  in  tombs  and 
burial  places.  They  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  a  more  ad- 
vanced and  elaborate  form  of  the  ancient  simple  ring, 
such  as  might  have  been  adopted  by  ^  people  just  emerg- 
ing from  a  barbarous  condition.  - 
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These  wheels^  which  exhibit  a  certain  progress  in 
numismatic  art,  exist  in  all  known  metals  of  that  early 
period,  namely,  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  lead,  and 
have  been  almost  all  found  on  the  Castle  of  BovioUes, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Caltu,  a  certain  number  being 
found  every  year.  A  few  years  ago,  as  already  stated 
(p.  217),  the  moulds  used  in  casting  these  curious  articles, 
were  discovered  on  the  same  spot;  and  as  they  are  hardly 
ever  found  in  any  other  part  of  France,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  they  were  originally  fabricated  at  Caltu. 

Some  numismatists,  indeed,  have  asserted  that  these 
wheels  were  simply  amulets,  and  that  they  were  thus 
pierced  to  admit  of  their  being  easily  fastened  as  pen- 
dants to  the  neck.  Others  have  considered  them  as 
veritable  representations  of  the  wheels  impressed  on 
Gaulish  coins,  such  wheels  being,  in  fact,  only  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Gaulish  chariot.  Without  stopping  to  dis- 
cuss these  distinct  views,  I  shall  merely  remark,  that  if 
some  see  nothing  but  amulets  in  this  system  of  money, 
it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  any  piece  of  money  does 
not  cease  to  be  really  money  as  soon  as  any  virtue  or 
magic  power  is  attribut^^d  to  it.  In  the  same  way, 
although  we  have  seen  many  Roman  and  Gaulish  coins 
drilled  with  holes  for  the  purpose  of  being  huiig  to  the 
person  as  talismans,  yet  we  do  not  infer  from  that  cir* 
cumstance  that  they  were  not  money  originally. 

The  ancient  Gauls,  in  later  times,  imitating  the  types 
they  found  in  use  among  other  nations,  frequently 
adopted  the  ring  and  wheel  of  four  or  more  spokes  as 
significant  representations  of  their  original  primitive 
money.  Thus,  M.  de  Saulcy  has  described  in  the  Bevue 
NumismaHqtie,  1836,  p.  173,  a  Gaulish  piece  in  bronze 
or  potin,  represented  in  No.  16  of  plate  III  of  the  Revue^ 
which  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  transition  between  pierced 
and  not  pierced  money  ('^  les  monnaies  a  jours,  et  les 
raonnaies  pleins").  One  of  the  faces  of  this  piece  has 
been  completely  destroyed,  but  on  the  other  appears  the 
exact  representation  of  a  little  wheel  of  four  spokes,  like 
those  so  frequently  found  at  Caltu. 
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To  satisfy  oneself  on  this  point,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  examine  with  care  the  various  types  given  in  Lele- 
wel's  work.  Thus,  for  example,  among  those  which 
are  figured  in  his  Atlas  of  the  Gaulish  type,  and  which 
are  numbered  as  Sings : — 

Plate  I.  Pig.  16,  gold. 

2.  Figs.  4,  6,  silver. 

3.  Figs.  11,  47,  48,  61,  sUver, 

4.  Pigs.  42,  43,  46,  silver.     Pigs.  6,  8,  28,  34, 

55,  56,  58,  bronze. 

5.  Pig  2,  silver.     Pig.  15,  bronze. 

6.  Pig.  2,  gold.     Pigs.  13,  14,  16,  26,  silver. 

Pigs.  40,  52,  53,  54,  55,  58,  bronze. 

7.  Pigs.  41,  44,  70,  72,  75,  bronze. 

8.  Pigs.  8,  37,  42,  gold.     Pigs,  19,  30,  31,  32, 

silver.     Pigs.  13,  59,  bronze. 

9.  Figs.  5,  43,  silver.     Pigs.  12,  13,  25,  26,  27, 

32,  44,  45,  52,  bronze. 

Wheels. 

Plate  1.  Pig.  8,  bronze. 

2.  Fig.  10,  gold.   Pig.  6,  silver.    Pig.  34,  potin, 

3.  Figs.  24,  38,  gold.     Pigs.  I,  2,  silver. 

4.  Pigs.  13, 14, 15,  16, 23,  gold.   Pig.  44,  silver. 
6.  Figs.  1,  5,  silver. 

6.  Fig.  4,  gold.    Pigs.  13,  22,  silver.    Pig.  52, 

bronze. 

7.  Pigs.  20,  26,  27,  28,  30,  31,  32,  silver.  Figs. 

52*54,  bronze. 

8.  Pigs.  17,  18,  39,  51,  gold.     Pig.  1,  silver. 

Prom  these  examples  it  is  clear,  that  the  small  rings 
and  pierced  wheels  of  four  or  more  spokes  are  here 
figured  as  representing  the  more  primitive  type,  for  the 
rings  and  wheels  are  placed  sometimes  on  the  legs  of 
the  horse,  and  sometimes  above  the  horse,  both  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse.  In  Nos.  20  and  27  of  the  seventh 
plate  of  the  same  work,  they  are  figured  on  the  helmet 
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of  the  head  on  the  obverse.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
these  little  wheels  represent  the  symbol  of  the  Guulish 
chariot,  they  occur  in  the  place  where  the  chariot  ought 
to  be,  that  is,  behind  the  horse,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  examples  from  Lelewel's  atlas : 

Plate  2.  Figs.  10,  11,  U,  gold.     Figs.  21,  23,  silver. 

3.  Fig.  20,  gold. 

4.  Fig.  9,  bronze. 
6.  Fig.  4,  gold. 

6.  Figs.  33,  34,  bronze. 

7.  Fig.  6,  gold. 

8.  Fig.  28,  gold. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1860,  three  landowners 
of  the  Commune  of  Boviolles,  working  on  their  fields 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  castle,  separately 
discovered  each  a  small  deposit  of  money ;  a  circum- 
stance of  importance  to  numismatists,  as  furnishing  one 
more  proof,  that  like  the  rings,  the  wheels  of  several 
radii  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  lead,  which  have  been 
exhumed  from  time  to  time  for  so  many  years  from  this 
ancient  site,  are  really  the  primitive  and  peculiar  money 
of  those  Gauls  who  occupied  the  district  depending  on 
Belgic  Gaul. 

These  discoveries  consisted,  first,  of  twenty-five  bronze 
wheels,  of  eight  spokes,  of  the  size  of  Nos.  1  and  2  of 
plate  5 ;  being  a  little  more  than  an  inch  and  half  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  fifteen  grammes. 

Secondly,  the  half  of  a  large  bronze  wheel,  of  ten 
spokes,  similar  to  No.  4,  plate  4,  and  hanng  a  diameter 
of  nearly  three  inches.  The  third  discovery  consisted 
of  a  great  number  of  little  bronze  wheels  of  four  spokes, 
but  of  various  dimensions.  Among  them  was  found 
one  of  lead. 

Each  of  these  small  depots  had  been  concealed  in  a 
hole  apparently  dug  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  them 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  of  the  discovery,  I  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  objects,  hoping  to  find  them  still  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  discoverers,  and  intending  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  and  drawing  of  them  ;  but  unfortunately  they 
were  dispersed  among  various  persons  by  the  time  of  my 
arrival,  so  that  I  could  only  procure  one  wheel  of  eight 
spokes,  and  the  leaden  one  of  four  spokes  already  alluded 
to.  A  gentleman  of  Bar-le-Duc  had  also,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  procured  a  wheel  of  eight  spokes,  which 
will  be  found  No.  1,  plate  5.  The  remainder  had  been 
dispersed  too  far  to  be  within  my  reach. 

The  finding  of  these  small  monetary  deposits,  buried 
so  many  ages  on  the  site  of  the  Gfaulish  Caltu,  furnishes 
one  more  argument,  confirming  what  I  have  previously 
stated,  namely,  that  these  wheels  were  simply  Gaulish 
money. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  of  importance  to  state  that  these 
rings  and  wheels  are  anterior  in  age  to  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, since  they  are  to  this  day  discovered  amid  the 
ruins  of  Caltu,  which  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Romans  as  already  stated ;  while  from  the  same  site 
there  have  been  found  but  very  few  specimens  of  Roman 
money,  as  compared  with  Gaulish,  although  the  conque- 
rors seemed  to  have  occupied  the  camp,  which  they  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Gaulish  city,  for  so  long  a  period. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 
Plate  I. — Iron  Rings. 

1.  Ring  with  triangular  section^  found  1856,  in  the  Castle  of 
BovioUes.    Weight,  IS.iS^rammes. 

S.  Found,  1857,  at  St.  Etienne-au*Teniple  (Mame),  in  an 
ancient  sepulchre.     Weight,  6.20  grammes. 

3.  Ditto.    Weight,  5.50  grammes. 

No.  1  is  in  the  collection  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Widranffes.  Nos. 
S  and  S  in  that  of  M.  B^nard  de  Sermaize  (Mame).  The  rapid 
oxidation  of  iron  will  account  for  our  finding  but  few  specimens 
of  iron  rings,  though  we  do  and  have  frequently  found  oxidised 
fragments  of  such  rings  in  places  of  sepulture. 

Rings  in  Lead. 

4.  Ring,  having  eight  projections  on  each  side.  9.50  grammes. 
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6.  Ditto,  having  five  prcjections,  with  an  ornamental  pattern 
between  them  and  on  the  inner  circle.     8.50  grammes. 

6.  Similar  to  No.  4,  which,  with  5  and  6,  are  in  the  collection 
of  M.  B^nard  de  Sermaize. 

7.  Similar  also  to  No.  4.    M.  de  Widranges. ' 

Rings  in  Bronze  ;   Section  Cylindrical. 

8.  Ring  (cast),  found  1819,  in  ancient  sepultures  between 
Nettancourt  (Meuse)  and  the  old  Abbey  of  Moutiers,  situated 
in  the  district  of  Charmont  (Marne).  M.  B^nard.  Weight,  16 
grammes. 

9.  Ditto,  found  at  Haudainville  (Meuse)  in  a  tomb  (en  forme 
d'auge  de  pierre)  enclosing  bones,  arms,  buckler,  girdles.  So- 
ci^te  philomatique  de  Verdun.     Its  weight,  11.15  grammes.^ 

10.  Ditto,  found  1854,  at  BovioUes  Castle.  7  grammes.  M. 
B^nard. 

11.  Ditto,  from  the  same  locality  as  No.  8,  and  in  the  same 
collection.     4.40. 

12.  Ditto,  from  BovioUes  Castle.  4.40  grammes.  Le  Comte 
de  Widranges. 

18.  Ditto,  from  same  locality,  found  1854.  2.70  grammes. 
Ditto. 

14.  Ditto,  ditto,  1855.     1.90  gramme.     Ditto. 

Plate  II. — Rings  in  Bronze  ;  Section  Lenticular. 

1.  Ring,  cast  and  subsequently  polished  ;  found  in  1819,  in 
the  same  locality  as  No.  8,  plate  I.     15.5  grammes. 

2.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  and  from  tne  same  locality.  IS 
ditto. 

3.  Similar,  and  from  the  same  locality.     Ditto. 

4.  Similar,  and  from  the  same  locality'.     Found  1819. 
The  above  four  are  in  the  collection  of  M.  B^nard. 

5.  Similar,  in  the  collection  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Widranges. 

6.  Similar,  found  in  1848,  in  a  Gaulish  tomb  at  Berch^res-les- 
Pierres  (Eure  et  Loire) ;  marked  09  each  of  its  faces  with  four 
pellets.  Chartres  Museum.  These  three  each  weigh  1 1  grammes. 

7.  Similar,  found  in  1819,  in  the  same  locality  as  No.  8,  plate 
I.     Weight,  10  grammes. 

8.  Similar.    Weight,  10  grammes. 

9.  Similar.  Weight,  6  grammes.  These  three  are  from  the 
same  locality,  and  are  in  the  collection  of  M.  B^nard. 

^  The  description  of  this  tomb  points  to  the  Meroyingian  sera  rather  than 
of  early  Gaul.    Editob. 
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Plate  III. 

1.  Cast,  and  sabsequently  polished^  found,  1848|  ifx  a  Gaul- 
ish tomb  at  Berch^res-les-Pierres  (Eure  and  Loire),  and  marked 
on  each  face  with  two  points.  Museum  Chartres.  Weight  5.50 
grammes. 

2.  Similar,  found  in  1819,  in  the  locality  of  No.  8,  plate  I. 
M.  B^nard.     5  grammes. 

Section  Triangular. 

3.  Cast,  but  not  polished.  Found,  1855,  in  an  ancient  grave 
at  Eix,  near  Verdun.  In  cabinet  of  M.  Felix  Li^nard  of  Ver- 
dun.    31.50  grammes. 

4.  Same  as  last.  Found  in  1849,  on.  the  estate  of  Biencourt 
(Meuse),  at  a  spot  called  **  A  la  Justice,"  about  1,000  yards 
from  the  Roman  road,  in  an  ancient  tomb,  enclosing  an  urn  of 
dark  grey  pottery,  an  iron  spear-head  or  arrow-head  of  the 
same  material,  a  pair  of  scissors,  similar  to  the  common  shears, 
several  sword  blades,  and  metal  plate  of  a  belt.  M.  F.  Lienard. 
17.15  grammes* 

5.  Found,  in  1853,  at  Boviolles  Castle  (M.  B^nard).  9.50 
grammes. 

6.  Found,  in  1854,  on  same  site  (M.  le  Comte  de  Widranges). 
8.70  grammes. 

7.  Found  in  1819,  in  the  same  locality  as  No.  8,  plate  I. 
(M.  B^nard).     8  grammes. 

8.  Found,  in  1852,  at  Boviolles  Castle  (M.  B^nard).  3.10 
grammes. 

9.  Found,  in  1858,  at  ditto  (M.  le  Comte  de  Widranges).  80 
grammes. 

10.  Ditto,  ditto  (M.  B^nard).     30  grammes. 

Plate  IV. — Wheels  in  Gold. 

1.  This  wheel  is  of  very  pure  gold,  plain  on  both  sides,  with  six 
spokes,  unequal  spaces  between  them.  In  the  centre  is  a  hemi- 
spherical knob  or  button,  with  considerable  projection  on  both 
sides.  The  open  spaces  seem  to  have  been  first  cut  with  a  chisel  or 
other  tool  out  of  a  flat  piece  of  gold,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
worked  up  with  a  file  or  some  hard  stone.  This  rare  piece,  in 
the  fine  collection  of  M.  B^nard,  was  discovered  at  Boviolles 
Castle,  in  September,  1845.  Its  weight  is  4  grammes,  and 
diameter  668th  of  an  inch.  This  curious  numismatic  monu- 
ment is  not  the  only  one  found  on  this  site,  for  the  late  M. 
Denis^  a  distinguished  numismatist  of  Commercy  (Meuse)  in  his 
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work  on  Montsec  mountain,  published  in  1844,  says  (p.  51), 
that  he  had  seen  two  gold  wheels  in  the  possession  of  M.  SoUier 
(since  dead),  goldsmith  of  Ligny  (Meuse),  which  came  from 
Boviolles.  In  1816  or  1817  I  saw  two  wheels  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, belonging  to  M.  SoUier,  which  were  no  doubt  those 
spoken  of  by  M.  Denis.  Unfortunately,  at  that  time  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  numismatics,  so  that  these,  as  well  as  many 
other  pieces,  both  Gaulish  and  Roman,  have  found  their  way 
to  the  melting  pot,  with  a  great  number  of  other  coins  (Gaulish 
and  Roman),  of  the  same  metal,  found  at  the  Ch&t^  and  Nasium. 

2.  Wheel  of  pure  gold,  cast,  and  of  eight  spokes,  striated ; 
having  a  central  hemispherical  projection  on  each  side.  A 
circle  (perl^)  ornaments  the  centre  of  the  rim  on  each  surface. 
Its  weight  is  2  grammes. 

This  elegant  specimen,  no  less  rare  than  curious,  is  in  the 
Museum  of  Epinal,  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Yosges, 
but  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  found.  It  is  a  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  weighs  2  grammes. 

3.  A  silver  wheel  of  four  unequal  spokes  ;  both  its  sides  are 
quite  plain,  and  present  no  appearance  of  being  cast.  The  cen- 
tral cross  has  evidently  been  cut  out,  and  afterwards  soldered 
to  the  piece.     Its  weight  is  1 .70  grammes. 

This  rare  piece,  in  the  collection  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Fiennes 
of  Bar-le-Duc,  was  found  at  Fains,  near  Bar-le-Duc  (Meuse), 
amid  some  ancient  substructures.  On  the  hill  which  commands 
the  village  is  an  ancient  camp^  in  a  perfect  state.  It  is  of  the 
same  diameter  as  No.  2  of  this  plate. 

This  is  the  sole  example  of  this  kind  discovered  in  our  coun- 
try, and  appears  to  have  been  much  used,  and  to  have  lost 
some  of  its  original  weight.  See  Revue  Numismatiquef  1836, 
p.  169. 

Bronze.    Wheels  of  Ten  Spokes. 

4.  Cast,  but  subsequently  polished  down  with  a  file  or  stone, 
having  ten  spokes,  one  of  which  has  been  damaged.  It  has  its 
axle  perforated,  which,  as  is  seen  by  the  profile  given  (4,  bis) 
is  very  prominent. 

This  rare  piece,  found,  in  185S,  at  Boviolles  Castle,  and  the 
property  of  M.  B^nard,  is  the  largest  example  I  have  yet  seen. 
Its  diameter  is  S.678  inches,  and  its  weight  54  grammes. 

5.  Half  of  a  similar  wheel,  six  spokes  only  remaining,  with 
scanty  remains  of  the  other  four.  The  axle  is  perforated, 
and  of  considerable  projection.  It  was  discovered,  in  1860,  on 
the  same  site  as  the  preceding.  No.  4,  but  I  do  not  know  in 
what  collection  it  is  at  present. 
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Plate  V. — ^Wheels  of  Eight  Spokes. 

1.  Wheels  cast,  and  subsequently  polished,  as  No.  4,  of  plate 
IV,  with  eight  equal  spokes.  Its  axle  is  tolerably  projecting, 
and  is  terminated  on  each  surface  by  a  circular  knob,  which  is 
perforated,  the  perforation,  however,  not  extending  completely 
through.  It  was  found,  1860,  on  the  same  site  as  Nos.  i  and 
5  of  Plate  IV,  and  so  many  others,  namely  Boviolles  Castle, 
and  made  part  of  a  small  treasure,  which  was  probably  buried 
in  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  invasion,  as  we  have 
already  suggested.  Its  diameter  is  1.653  inch,  and  weight 
15  grammes.  On  its  surface,  otherwise  plain,  are  seen  three 
slightly  projecting  fillets.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  M.  Bellot- 
Herment,  of  Bar-le-Duc. 

2.  Similarly  cast  and  subsequently  polished  as  the  preceding, 
having  eight  equal  spokes,  and  its  axle  formed  by  a  flat  projec- 
tion on  both  sides.  It  was  found  in  1860,  with  many  others 
in  the  same  locality  as  the  preceding,  and  like  it,  probably 
formed  part  of  the  treasures  concealed  by  the  Gauls,  when 
attacked  by  the  Romans.  It  is  of  the  same  dimension  and 
weight  as  No.  1.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving  that  the 
axle  is  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical  knob.  The  owner  is  M. 
le  Comte  de  Widranges. 

8.  Cast  and  polished  as  the  preceding,  having  eight  unequal 
spokes,  and  its  axle  perforated.  Found  in  1849,  on  the  same 
site  as  preceding.  Its  diameter  is  1.57  inch,  and  weighs  14.60 
grammes. 

4.  Cast  and  polished  as  preceding,  having  eight  spokes;  almost 
equal,  and  its  axle  terminated  by  a  knob  similar  to  No.  2,  but 
of  much  greater  projection.  A  correct  idea  of  its  projection  is 
given  in  the  figure  4,  bis.  Its  diameter  is  1.647  of  an  inch, 
and  its  weight,  14  erammes. 

It  was  discovered  in  1850,  and  on  the  same  site,  and  though 
slightly  less  in  weight  than  No.  8,  exceeds  it  a  little  in  diame- 
ter. On  reference  to  the  plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  speci- 
men is  not  exactly  circular.  Nos.  S  and  4  are  in  the  collection 
of  M.  B^nard. 

No.  5.  This  wheel  was  intended  to  have  been  provided  with 
eight  equal  spokes,  but  in  the  casting,  two  of  the  spokes  seem 
to  have  failed.  Its  axle  is  formed  by  a  tolerable  projecting 
boss,  which  is  only  partially  perforated.  This  piece  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Widranges,  and  weighs  10.50 
grammes,  was  found,  in  1856,  at  Boviolles  Castle.  Its  dia- 
meter is  1.73  inch,  and  if  perfect,  it  would  have  weighed  14 
grammes. 
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6.  Cast,  and  subsequently  polished ;  having  eight  equal 
spokes,  and  an  axle,  surmounted  on  each  surface  by  a  knob  of 
considerable  projection.  This  piece,  found  on  the  same  site 
in  1838,  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  M.  Dufresne,  Adocate 
of  the  Prefecture  in  Metz.     Its  weight  is  11.10  grammes. 

Plate  VI. — Wheels  of  Seven  Spokes. 

1.  Small  wheel,  from  the  same  locality,  having  seven  spokes, 
bearing  the  traces  of  the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast.  The  axle 
is  formed  of  a  small  knob,  of  slight  projection.  Two  fillets 
ornament  the  face.  The  diameter  is  6.^  of  an  inch,  and  weight, 
1.30  gramme.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Clouet,  of 
Verdun.  No  other  similar  specimen  is  known,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

Wheels  of  Six  Spokes. 

2.  Oast,  and  badly  polished ;  having  six  equal  spokes,  and 
at  its  centre  a  circular  knob  projecting  on  each  side.  This  piece 
which  is  remarkably  thick,  has  a  diameter  of  1.181  inch,  and 
weight  of  29.50  grammes.  It  was  found  at  Boviolles  Castle,  in 
1850,  and  is  in  tne  collection  of  M.  B^nard.  M.  Phulpin,  the 
Cur^  of  Fontaines  sur  Marne,  had,  in  1845,  a  similar  specimen, 
found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  near  that  Commune. 

3.  Cast,  and  subsequently  worked  with  a  file,  etc.,  as  No.  4, 
plate  IV.  It  has  six  unequal  spokes,  one  of  which  is  broken, 
and  a  perforated  projecting  axle.  Opposite  the  extremity  of 
each  spoke  are  two  small  concentric  circles,  having  a  small 
point  in  their  common  centre.       . 

This  example  (rare,  from  its  ornamentation),  having  a  diame- 
ter of  1.571  of  an  inch,  and  weighing  18  grammes,  was  found 
in  the  same  locality  in  1850,  and  is  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Benard. 

4.  Cast,  and  subsequently  worked  as  the  preceding,  but  still 
bearing  traces  of  the  mould.  Its  axle  is  terminated  by  a  small 
circular  knob,  projecting  on  both  faces.  Its  diameter  is  1.414 
inch,  and  weight  9.60  grammes.  In  the  collection  of  M.  Du 
Fresne,  of  Metz. 

5.  Cast,  having  six  spokes,  equal  and  striated,  with  its  axle 
terminated  as  the  preceding.  The  surface  is  ornamented  with 
a  circle  (perl^).  On  the  uppei^  part  a  small  ring  or  handle  has 
been  subsequently  soldered  on,  for  the  purpose  of  suspension 
to  the  neck  as  an  amulet.  It  has  a  diameter  of  7.8  of  an  inch, 
and  weighs  3.50  grammes.  The  locality,  or  circumstances  of 
its  being  found  are  not  stated.    It  is  in  the  Museum  at  Langres. 
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6.  This  piece  has  been  cut  out  of  a  thin  plate  of  bronze  by 
means  of  a  chisely  and  has  six  spokes,  which  are  ornamented 
with  transverse  lines,  formed  also  by  a  chisel.  The  axle  is 
formed  of  a  small  circular  hammered  projection.  It  was  found, 
in  1854,  at  Boviolles  Castle,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  M. 
le  Comte  de  Widranges.  Its  diameter  is  0.799  of  an  inch,  and 
its  weight  only  1.80  gramme. 

7.  Cast,  and  afterwards  worked  with  file,  etc.  It  has  four 
spokes,  nearly  equal,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  This 
piece,  rare  from  its  dimensions,  26  millemetres,  or  1.02S  of  an 
inch^  was  found,  1844,  in  a  tomb  at  Scrupt  (Marne),  with  arms 
and  other  objects,  and  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  M.  B^nard. 

Its  weight  is  6.30  grammes. 

8.  Cast,  but  not  subsequently  worked  like  the  others ;  having 
four  spokes  nearly  equal,  a  diameter  of  0.787  of  an  inch,  and 
weighing  4  grammes. 

Founa  at  Boviolles  Castle  in  1854,  when  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  M.  Simonnet,  of  Nancy.     From  the  same  locality. 

9.  Cast,  but  not  subsequently  worked ;  having  four  spokes 
nearly  equal,  and  a  small  projecting  button  on  each  surface.  Its 
diameter  is  the  same  as  the  preceding.  Its  weight  2.60  grammes, 

10.  Similar  to  the  last  (No.  9).  The  spokes  are,  however, 
equal.  It  still  bears  traces  of  the  mould.  Its  diameter  slightly 
exceeds  that  of  No.  9,  but  its  weight  is  only  1.80  gramme. 

11.  This  specimen,  of  coarse  execution,  bears  traces  of  its 
rude  and  imperfect  casting.  It  has  four  spokes,  and  instead  of 
the  usual'projecting  centre,  it  has  a  slightly  depressed  cavity.  Its 
diameter  is  0.707  of  an  inch,  and  its  weight  only  1.60  gramme. 

12.  Still  bears  traces  of  the  mould ;  has  four  equal  spoke«  and 
a  slight  circular  projection  on  each  surface  at  the  centre.     Its  * 
diameter  is  0.559  of  an  inch,  and  its  weight  1.20.   This  and  the 
three  preceding  specimens  were  found  at  Boviolles  Castle,  and 
are  in  the  collection  of  M.  B^nard. 

Leaden  Wheels. 

9 

13.  This  wheel  in  lead  has  its  outer  edges  serrated  or  other- 
wise indented.  The  four  equal  spokes  have  also  their  surfaces 
striated.  Its  diameter  is  0.7467  inch,  and  its  weight  1.18. 
It  was  found  at  Boviolles  in  1857^  with  others  in  bronze,  which 
came  into  possession  of  M.  Simonnet,  dealer  in  coins,  of  Nancy, 
who  demanded  too  high  a  price  for  it.  '  It  has  a  small  central 
projection. 

14.  Also  in  lead,  very  much  oxidized  ;  having  four  4inequal 
spokes,  and  has  no  central  projection.  Its  diameter  is  0.628  of 
an  inch,  and  its  weight  is  1.1(1[  gramme.      It  was  found  in 
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BovioUes  Castle  at  the  same  time  as  the  eight-spoked  wheels  in 
bronze^  and  a  large  nnmber  of  small  wheels  with  spokes,  as 
already  mentioned.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  M.  le  Comte  de 
Widranges. 

There  are  in  the  cabinets  of  MM.  Guillet  of  Nancy,  Bellot 
Hermant  and  Jervais,  of  Bar-le-Duc,  and  Cloaet  of  Verdun,  and 
of  other  numismatists  of  the  neighbouring  departments,  a  great 
many  other  specimens  of  the  little  four-spoked  wheels,  similar 
to  the  one  represented  at  No.  IS,  plate  6.  I  also  have  had 
in  my  own  possession  a  considerable  number  which  I  have 
given  away  or  exchanged  with  collectors,  but  which  o£fer  little 
or  no  difference  as  to  weight  and  size. 

A  great  number  of  these  small  wheels  are  also  in  the  cabinet 
of  M.  Duquenel,  at  Rheims,  but  I  have  not  examined  them  so 
as  to  be  able  to  state  anything  about  their  weight  or  dimensions. 
In  1845  M.  Phulpin,  (Jure  of  Fontaines-sur-Marne,  had  also 
two  lead  wheels  in  his  possession  ;  one  found  by  himself  in  the 
Ch&tel  of  Fontaines,  the  other  purchased  at  BovioUes,  which 
have,  no  doubt,  together  with  a  large  Quantity  of  bronze  ones, 
been  sold  and  dispersed.  All  these,  however,  were  obtained 
either  from  the  ancient  works  of  BovioUes  or  Fontaine. 

Db  WlDRANGBS,  CtB. 

Bar-le-Duc, 

March  12, 1861. 
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{From  Emmets  ColUetioniy  BxU,  Bodl,  Oxon.) 

S°, — I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  Mr.  Caswell  is  at  last 
elected :  however,  this  comes,  according  to  what  you  desired 
me,  to  acquaint  you  of  it.  Since  it  happens  thus,  the  sooner 
we  conferr  interest  the  better ;  so  if  you  please  either  to  meet 
me  immediately,  with  any  friends,  at  Tom  Gibbons's  in  High 
Street,  or  to  appoint  any  place  of  meeting  this  evening,  send 
word  by  the  bearer  to 

Tour  assured  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Edw.  Lhuvd  {sic). 
For  Mr.  Hearn  at  the  Library. 
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(From  Tanner's  OoUeOion,  Biil,  Bodl.  OxwuJ) 

Feb.  14.    Sunclajy  one  o'clock. 

S', — Having  rec*  this  letter  just  now,  I  thought  it  best  to 
send  it  to  your  hands  with  all  possible  speed.  I  need  not  desire 
you  to  keep  it  private,  nor  adde  any  thing  more  of  the  matter ; 
but  y^  I  entreat  you  to  send  a  purpose  messenger  (if  there  be 
no  other  conveniency)  to  morrow  to  Mr.  Kennet,  with  a  very 
earnest  letter  to  deal  freely  and  plainly  with  you,  &c.  The 
answer  you  receive  be  pleased  to  leave  with  Mr.  Robert  Wyn, 
y^  bearer,  at  y^  Museu,  and  he'll  take  care  to  convey  it  safely  to 

Y'  most  affectionate  fir^  and  humble  servS 

Edw.  Lhwtd. 

I  would  gladly  answer  Mr.  Archer  by  Tuesday  post. 


Cowbridge,  Glamorgansb. .  Sept  25, 1697. 

Dbab  S", — Meeting  with  this  opportunity,  I  make  bold  to 
trouble  you  with  a  line  or  two,  tho'  I  have  not  time  to  say  much 
more  than  '^  Si  vales  bene  est,  ego  quidem  valeo."  This  sum- 
mer's progresse  has  prov'd  (in  y*  maign)  well  enough  to  my 
satisfaction ;  especially  as  to  Welsn  MSS.  and  materials  towards 
y*  Natural  History.  You  were  desiring,  I  think,  at  parting 
y*  I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  our  Welsh  writers.  Those 
few  y*  remain  of  them,  you*l  find  at  y*  end  of  Dr.  Davies's 
Welsh  Dictionary ;  most  of  which  I  have  seen  in,  my  travails, 
and  can  (if  that  may  be  acceptable  to  youj  add  the  persons' 
names  in  whose  possession  they  are  at  present.  I  have,  indeed, 
some  share  of  them  myself;  tho'  myne  are  almost  all  modern 
copies,  transcribed  within  these  two  or  three  last  years. 

The  inclosd  is  an  old  crosse  on  y^  bank  of  y*  river  Ogwr,  at 
Merthyr  Mawr,  a  small  village  of  this  county.  The  first  word 
I  read,  Conbelini,  y*  same  name  with  Cunobelin,  which  was 
y*  Roman  way  of  writing  the  word  we  call  Kynvelin.  But  I 
can  proceed  no  farther  than,  Conbelini  posuit  hanc  crucem  pro 
anim&  ejus.  I  have  sent  y*  Vice  Chancellor  an  other  stone 
fro  Kaerphilly  Castle,  for  y*  Museum ;  but  that  (I  fear  me) 
was  more  intended  for  an  inscription. 

I  am,  8%  yours  heartily  whilst 

E.  Lhwtd. 

My  humble  service  to  Mr.  FleOiming,  Mr.  Hutchenson,  Mr. 
Elstob,  Mr.  Kennet,  &c. 

I  forgot  to  deliver  you  y^  MS.  yon  lent  me ;  but  'tis  safe 
enough.     Pray  favour  me  with  two  or  three  lines  by  y*  bearer. 
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directed  to  be  left  with  Mr.  Lheweljm,  Schoolmaster,  at  Swan- 
sey,  Glamsh.  I  sent  Mr.  Williams  of  y^  Museam  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  our  orders  to  be  printed,  which  I  desire  you  to  look 
over  and  correct  before  they  be  put  in  the  presse. 


Swansey,  Oct.  20,  '97. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  but  just  time  to  return  you  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter,  and  to  assure  you  you  may  freely  command 
me  in  anything  wherein  I  may  serve  you.  I  intend,  in  my  own 
work,  some  such  account  of  y*  Welsh  writers  as  you  propose ; 
but  y^  shall  not  hinder  me  from  contributing  my  mite  to  so 
general  a  design.  I  presume  'twill  be  time  enough  to  send  it 
you  about  Christmasse,  when  I  am  settled  in  my  winter  quar- 
ters. My  account  will  be  very  defective,  in  regard  I  cannot 
have  recourse  to  Hengwrt  study ;  which,  tho*  they  say  *t  has 
been  much  rifld,  is  still  incomparably  y*  best  in  Wades. 

The  carrier  y*  brought  my  last  will  be  again  in  Oxford  as 
soon  as  this  comes  to  your  hand.  Mr.  Gibson  tells  me  Swall 
has  disposed  of  all  Mr.  Nicholson's  books  in  y*  large  paper,  but 
has  given  him  one  in  y*  small.  If  it  may  be  done  conveniently, 
I  wish  you  would  take  up  one  from  his  correspondent,  H.  Cle- 
ment, and  send  by  the  carrier,  acquainting  Mr.  Gibson  of  it. 

My  humble  respects  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Tompson.  When 
you  see  him,  pray  learn  of  him  who  has  any  Cornish  MSS. ; 
and  whether  he  has  heard  of  any  manuscript  dictionary  in  that 
language. 

I  am  (worthy  S')  y'  most  obliged  and  afiectionat  friend, 

Edw,  Lhvttd. 

My  service  to  Robin  Lloyd,  Mr.  Flemming,  etc. 

For  yf  Rev.  Mr.  Tho.  Tanner,  Fellow  of  All  Soules  College, 
Oxon. 

Abingdon.     Post  p*  2^- 


Pembroke,  May  20,  *98. 

Dear  S", — Yours  of  y®  2nd  came  to  hand,  w^  is  more  than 
many  of  my  letters  doe,  for  y*  country  people  are  very  curious 
to  know  whom  the  spies  and  conjurors  correspond  with,  and 
what  their  intrigues ;  which  has  been  y*  onely  discouragement 
I  met  with  since  I  left  Oxford ;  but  y*  will  now  soon  be  over, 
for  in  y®  counties  that  remain,  I  and  my  companion  are  pretty 
well  known.     I  am  glad  y®  catalogue  of  our  manuscripts  came 
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safe^  and  shall  be  sure  to  adde  what  notes  shall  occurre  this 
year.  No  news  could  be  more  acceptable  than  your  going  to 
London  and  Cambridge  on  so  excellent  a  design.  Pray  put  a 
little  paper  book  in  your  left  pocket,  marked  N.  L. ;  and  is 
any  Lhytrau  JE^j/jQjraeg  occurre,  think  of  y'^  old  friend.  I  desire 
you  would  please  to  write  y®  first  and  last  4  or  5  words  of 
each  treatise,  adding  the  number  of  leaves  (and  lines  in  a  page), 
as  also  whether  a  paper  or  parchment,  and  a  mark  where  you 
think  them  considerably  ancient.  You  may  also  intermix  with 
them  such  Latin  manuscripts  as  you  may  presume  usefull  in 
my  undertaking,  especially  any  diing  not  printed,  or  y^  you 
suppose  corruptly  printed.  I  presume  y®  Welsh  Manuscripts 
you'l  meet  with  wjll  be  b)it  few,  otherwise  this  would  be  an 
unreasonable  request;  and  the  Latin  relating  to  our  affairs, 
not  many  more. 

In  a  note  book  of  Mr.  Robt.  V°"  I  find  mention  of  y*  lives  of 
Prince  Lhywelyn  ab  lorwerth,  and  David  his  son,  at  Benet 
College,  which  I  wish  you  may  meet  with.  As  also  y*  Welsh 
AnnaJjB  (in  y*  same  library),  sent  Archbishop  Parker  by  the 
Bp  of  St.  David^s,  No.  1668.  In  y«  same  place,  volume  266,  a 
copy  of  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha ;  vol.  864, 1.  Dicta  Merlini 
Vatis;  II.  Historia  Britonum  cujus  Author  putatur  Carad. 
Lancarvensis. 

But  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  y®  names  of  any ;  so  recom- 
mending them  in  general  to  your  care,  I  add  no  more  than  that 

I  am  (worthy  S')  y'  most  obliged  hearty  servant, 

Edw.  Lhwtd. 

On  y*  first  of  July  I  shall  be  at  Mr.  Lewes's,  vicar  of  Lhan- 
bedr  in  Cardigansh.  On  y^  20  at  Dr.  Brewster's,  in  Hereford. 
A  letter  at  either  of  those  places  would  be  very  comfortable. 
My  service  to  Mr.  Churchill,  &c.  I  shall  send  Dr.  Kobinson 
my  Lithology  y^  first  opportunity,  to  be  printed  at  London ;  for 
he  tells  me  some  booxseller  has  promis'd  to  venture  it:  Dr. 
Lister  having  siven  y^  Museum  to  y*  value  of  at  least  200^^  of 
books,  I  was  in  hopes  the  University  would  print  it;  and, 
indeed.  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Edwards,  and  y^  Master  of  Univ.f 
seemed  very  inclinable;  but  y*  present  Vice-Chancellor  will 
hear  nothing  of  it,  tho'  I  told  him  to  whom  'twas  dedicated,  and 
how  great  a  benefactor  he  has  been.  Mr.  Williams  gave  me 
notice  of  his  receiving  Mr.  Flemming's  third  year's  subscrip- 
tion.    My  service  and  thanks  to  him  when  you  write. 

(In  another  hand, — ^'  Dr.  Hutten's.") 

For  y«  Eev.  Mr.  Thos.  Tanner,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxon.    Abingdon.     Post  p''  2^ 

3bO  8KB.,  VOL.  Tn.  16 
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I  have  sent  ,Toa  this  post  y*  Catalogue  of  Welsh  Authors  so 
long  since  promised :  w^  I  hope  ivill  come  safe,  and  franked  by 
Mr.  Mansel.  Tis  nothing  so  compleai  as  it  might  be,  but  at 
pi^sent  I  am  not  capable  of  supplying  you  with  any  better. 
What  I  am  chiefly  concerned  at  is  y*  not  seeing  S'  Roger  Mos- 
tyn's  collection,  w^  by  y*  account  I  hear  of  it,  is  next  to  Hen- 
gwrt,  y*  most  considerable  in  Wales.  Great  part  of  our  writings 
have,  withdut  doubt,  been  long  since  bumd  and  destroyd,  and 
many  of  them  of  late  years ;  for  one  M'^  Roberts,  a  clergyman 
in  this  countrey,  tells  me  he  saw  heaps  of  parchment,  books,  and 
rolls  burnt  at  S^  Davids  during  y®  late  civil  warrs,  and  did  Mm- 
self,  being  then  a  schoolboy,  carry  several  out  of  y^  library  for 
the  sake  of  y^  guilt  letters,  etc.  One  D'  Oryf.  Roberts  printed 
a  Welsh  Grammar  in  H.  8.  time  at  MiUain,  and  afterwards  in 
Q.  £.  time,  he  and  one  Smyth  pubKshd  some  books  against  the 
Reformation;  now  these  things  I  am  sure  they  could  never 
perform  without  y*>  help  of  some  books  in  that  language,  so  y^  I 
conclude  there  were  some  Welsh  books  in  foreign  countrys,  and 
perhaps  more  than  at  home.  And,  indeed,  D**  Roberts  seems  to 
give  some  hint  of  this  when  he  says,  in  one  of  his  Welsh  prefaces: 
lam  not  ignorant  of  the  ancient  orthography  amongst  y^  Britans, 
being  no  stranger  to  their  old  books  on  parchment,  haverskins, 
etc.^^  I  wish  M**  Tomson  (to  whom  my  hearty  respects)  or  some 
other  friend  could  procure  you  a  catalogue  of  y^  Cornish  MSS., 
to  be  added  to  this.  Old  M'  Aubrey  used  to  talk  much  of  one 
Keigwyn  (?)  as  a  diligent  collector  of  Cornish  Antiquities,  and 
one  who  had  writ  a  Dictionary  (?),  and  my  friend  D'  Robinson 
informs  me  one  M^  Anstisse  the  younger,  of  S^  Neofs^  near 
Lyskeard,  hath  some  ancient  Cornish  MSS. ;  but  of  these 
things  you  are  probably  already  better  inform*^  from  other  hands. 
I  have  no  time  to  add  more  at  present,  but  that  you  had  receivd 
this  catalogue  sooner  had  I  not  depended  on  a  gentleman's  pro- 
mise of  y"  perusal  of  three  or  four  very  ancient  books,  which  he 
was  pleased  never  the  lesse  afterwards  to  refuse  when  I  sent  a 
purpose  messenger  twice  to  him.  As  soon  as  you  receive  the 
catalogue  a  few  lines  would  be  very  acceptable  to 

Worthy  S***,  your  most  a£Fectionat  Fr^  and  humble  ^efvant, 

E.  Llwyi). 
Write  on  your  letter :  Abingdon,  post  p^  2^- 

Let  me  know  how  long  twill  be  ere  you  print  this  part,  be- 
cause I  may  have  some  notes  to  be  sent  hereafter.  Mr.  Williams 
will  get  some  friend  in  y^  College  to  correct  y*  sheets  as  to  y^ 
Welsh,  and  for  y*  Latin  you  may  freely  alter  any  without  con- 
sulting me.  I  wish  I  had  two  or  three  copies  of  y*  sheets  to  give 
a  po(H*  fr^  or  two,  who  I  know  will  never  purchase  the  book. 
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Rey^  S*^9 — The  Bearer  acqaainting  me  k  Bible-Clerk's  place 
will  shortly  fall  vacant,  it's  my  humble  request,  if  it  be  not 
already  promised,  you'd  please  to  bestow  it  on  him.  I  haye 
often,  since  you  were  pleas'd  to  enter  him,  enquired  into  his 
behaveour,  and  find  he  has  the  character  of  a  very  endustrious 
man,  and  one  who  seems  likely  to  make  good  use  of  the  enoou** 
ragement  he  receivs.  You  were  pleas'd  to  shew  me  once  a 
letter  from  D'  Hicks,  wherein  he  wished  some  of  our  cbiintrey 
fBM  having  already  one  small  help)  might  be  encouraged  to  study 
the  antiquated  European  languages ;  the  bearer  seems  not  to 
want  capacity  or  inclination  for  such  a  study,  and  promises,  how 
nuprofitable  soever  it  may  prove,  to  attempt  the  acquireing  one 
or  other  of  them,  in  case  he  shall  be  enabled  to  continue  in  the 
University.  What  favours  you  please  to  bestow  on  him  will  b^ 
always  gratefully  remembered  by 

Rev^  8',  y''  roost  oblig'd  humble  servant, 

Edw,  Lhwyd. 
Oxon,  Sept.  18,  1705. 


Ensham,  Sat.  Mom'. 

Rev**  S"* — 1  received  some  time  since  a  letter  from  Mr.  An- 
stis^  wherin  he  writes  thus  :  Pray  when  you  see  D^  Charlet,  give 
him  my  service  and  enquire  of  him,  whether  he  received  the  papers 
which  I  sent  for  Mr.  Smith,  which  I  am  a/raid  miscarried,  I 
have  been  twice  in  town  since,  but  it  happened  you  were  out  of 
town.  I  had  another  letter  or  two  from  him  about  consulting 
two  or  three  of  Mr.  Wood's  books,  which,  as  I  have  formerly 
mentioned  to  you  Mr.  Tanner  says  he  left  with  you ;  one  of 
them  was  his  own  "  English  History,"  and  an  other  Godwyn 
"  De  prsesulibus,"  with  Camden's  notes,  etc.  I  have  been  very 
often  teisd  about  them,  because  they  are  in  our  printed  catalogue 
and  yet  always  wanting.  I  desire  you'd  please,  if  they  may  be 
found,  to  send  them  to  the  Museum.  I  had  lately  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Lister,  wherein  he  acquaints  me  he  designs  us  shortly  an 
other  present  of  books.  I  return  my  most  humble  thanks  for 
your  favourable  encouragement  to  the  Bearer,  which  I  hope 
he'll  always  continue  no  less  sensible  of  than 

Y'  most  oblig'd  humble  servant, 

Edw.  Lhwyd. 

This  and  the  preceding  letter  are  addressed  to  the  Reverend 
D'  Arthur  Charlet,  Master  of  University  College. 

(Endorsed),  Mr.  Lloyd,  Nov.  26,  1706. 

10  « 
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S*  John  Baptist's  Church  at  Cardiff  there  was  another, 
and  that  y*  mother  ehurchi  dedicated  to  S^  Mary.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  J*  ciyil  wars  in  Eg.  Charles  y^  1*^  time.  There  is 
very  little  more  than  y*  east  wall  now  remaining,  and  that  is  in 
no  likelihood  of  standing  long^  sinoe  y^  rirer  Taff  has  encroached 
so  far  into  y*  church  yard  as  to  run  close  by  it.  I  was-informM 
y^  Taff's  current  was  not  by  this  churchysurd  till  y*  church  was 
destroyM.  They  bury  here  now  those  who  choose  to  li^  by  their 
ancestors.  [There  are  two  or  three  churches  nigh  Cardigan 
w^^  have  such  a  steeple  and  beUs  as  are  at  Binsey,  in  Oxford- 
shire.] 

I  was  informed  y^  y^  people  of  Bhysky^'l'  in  'MonmouthshirCj 
are  y*  jest  of  the  Welsh,  as  y^  men  of  Goathan^  of  y*  English, 
and  several  such  stories  are  told  of  'em ;  They  are  commonly 
called  y*  Fools  of  Ithysky.* 

To  Mr.  Heame,  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Johnson's,  Manciple  of  Ed- 
mund Hall,  Oxfoni. 

*  « I'm  not  sure  this  is  spelt  right.** 


ON    ANCIENT    FORTIFICATIONS    NEAR    THE 

MOUTH  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  LLAN- 

BERIS,  CAERNARVONSHIRE ; 

WITH  A  FEW   RBMARKS   ON   THE   LINE   OF  THE    ROMAN 
ROAD   FROM    CONOVIUM   TO   8EG0MT1UM. 

It  has  often  surprised  me  that  many  of  the  members  of 
our  Association  do  not  remain  some  short  time  in  the 
districts  where  our  annual  meetings  are  held,  in  order 
both  to  examine  the  country  for  its  picturesque  beauty, 
and  also  to  study  those  antiquities  which  are  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  excursions.  Much  good  might  result 
from  such  a  quiet  examination  of  them  as  cannot  be 
made  when  a  large  party  is  assembled. 

After  the  meeting  at  Bangor,  I  spent  some  weeks  in 
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the  valley  of  Llanberis,  with  the  botanical  riches  of 
which  I  was  well  acquainted.  Although  the  main  object 
of  my  stay  in  that  country  was  scientific,  yet  I  found 
time  carefully  to  examine  such  ancient  works  as  are 
noticed  on  the  Ordnance  Map.  In  a  former  paper  in 
the  Arch.  Camh.  (ser.  iir,  vol.  ii,  p.  56),  I  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  walled  fort  called  Caer-carreg-y-fran ; 
which  was  illustrated  more  fully  by  Mr.  Longueville 
Jones  in  the  succeeding  number.  Having  now  exa- 
mined other  ancient  works  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
finding  them  to  possess  considerable  interest,  I  venture 
to  send  this  notice  to  our  Journal. 

The  works,  which  I  visited  in  1860,  are  now  called 
Dinas  Dinorwig,  Llys  Dinorwig,  Dinas  Mawr,  and  a 
'*  Camp," — all  within  two  miles  of  the  outlet  of  Llyn 
Padam  ;  also  a  *^  Dinas"  upon  a  spur  of  the  mountain 
above  Dolbadam. 

Dinas  Dinorwig  is  situated  near  to  the  church  of 
Llanddeiniolen.  It  has  been  exceedingly  strong,  and 
occupies  the  top  of  a  slight  hill,  the  sides  of  which  are 
partially  precipitous,  and  in  most  parts  rise  rather 
abruptly.  It  commands  an  extensive  view  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  must  therefore  have  been  a  post  of  consider- 
able consequence  at  the  early  period  when  it  was  erected. 
Its  form  is  oblong,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  shape  of 
the  hill.  There  are  two  deep  trenches,  so  formed  that 
their  inner  banks  are  much  higher  than  their  outer; 
and  within  them  there  is  a  slight  ditch  having  again 
within  it,  and  upon  the  level  top  of  the  hill,  a  wall  or 
rather  bank  of  loose  stones,  which  was  once,  and  is 
still  partially,  supported  by  large  stones  set  upon  edge. 
The  outer  bank  does  not  quite  surround  the  fort, — nor, 
indeed,  do  any  of  the  others, — because  the  form  of  the 
ground  is  such  that  in  one  part  no  artificial  defence  was 
requisite.  Some  portion  of  this  bank  seems  to  have 
been  recently  removed.  The  second  bank  is  high  exter- 
nally, and  has  a  few  large  stones  placed  against  it.  The 
third  is  very  high  externally ;  has  now  no  trace  of  sup- 
porting  stones,   and   probably   never  had   any.     The 
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second  and  third  banks  surround  very  nearly  the  whole 
fort ;  a  small  space,  bounded  by  precipitous  rock,  being 
alone  excepted.  The  internal  bank,  or  wall  of  rather 
small  loose  stones,  is  placed  just  upon  the  edge  of  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  is  separated  from  the  third  bank  of 
earth  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  ditch.  Its  thickness  is 
now  determined  with  difficulty,  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  somewhat  irregular.  Many  of  its  supporting 
stones  remain ;  all,  except  a  few  near  the  gateway,  on 
its  external  side.  Some  Eeem  to  have  been  quite 
recently  removed  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new 
farmhouse  and  offices  adjoining,  and,  indeed,  within  the 
outer  defence  of  the  fort,  two  have  been  used  for  what 
the  slate  miners  call  ''  cannons",  but  seem  fortunately 
not  to  have  been  injured.  The  size  of  these  stones 
varies  greatly :  some  of  them  are  very  large. 

A  modem  entrance  has  been  made  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  enclosure ;  but  the  ancient  approach  was  in 
the  northern  part.  How  it  entered  the  outer  ditch  does 
not  clearly  appear ;  but  its  passage  from  thence  to  the 
interior  of  the  fort  is  very  marked.  It  was  perfectly 
commanded,  in  every  part,  by  the  adjoining  works. 
The  passage  through  the  stone  bank  forms  a  regular 
gateway  bounded  by  large  upright  stones,  of  which 
several  remain  upon  each  side. 

The  ground  sinks  abruptly  at  the  northern  end,  where 
a  projecting  rocky  mound  forms  an  exceedingly  strong 
post.  Below  this  mound  there  is  a  spring,  which  was 
enclosed  by  a  slight  outwork  supported  in  parts  by  large 
stones.  Towards  the  north-east,  the  outer  rampart 
may,  perhaps,  never  have  existed;  and  between  the 
second  and  third  banks  there  is  a  considerable  interval, 
in  which  the  farm  buildings  are  now  placed.  The 
extreme  length  within  the  inner  defences  is  about  133 
yards,  and  the  breadth  about  80  yards. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  is  a  very  ancient  work. 
We  know  that  many  cromlechs  were  covered  with  small 
stones  like  those  forming  the  inner  rampart  of  this  fort, 
and  also  that  they  were  often  surrounded  externally  by 
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large  stones  placed  upon  edge,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  supporting  the  inner  bank  of  this  fort  and  bound- 
ing its  entrance.  How  far  this  defence  may  have  been 
continuously  bounded  by  such  stones,  we  know  not; 
but  the  continuous  series  of  them  found  in  several 
places,  renders  it  probable  that  they  once  everywhere 
existed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  them 
have  been  removed.  That  this  is  not  a  work  of  the 
same  date  as  that  upon  Pen-Maen-Mawr  is  nearly  cer- 
tain ;  for  that  grand  structure  is  formed  in  a  totally 
different  manner.  It  and  the  small  fort  called  Caer- 
carreg-y-fran,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
above  Cwm-y-Glo,  are  formed  of  well-built  vertical 
walls  of  horizontal  uncemented  stones,  without  any  trace 
of  earthworks  or  upright  slabs.  Nor  could  I  find  any 
of  the  circular  foundations  of  huts  at  Dinas  Dinorwig, 
such  as  exist  in  both  of  the  forts  just  mentioned. 

In  the  Transctctions  of  one  ^  of  the  Cornish  societies, 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  published  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  elaborate  account  of  Cambrae,  an  exten- 
sive hill-fort  in  that  county.  There  the  entrances  seem 
to  have  been  formed  in  a  similar  way  to  those  of  Dinas 
Dinorwig;  and  apparently  walls  of  loose  stones,  sup- 
ported in  a  like  manner,  exist.  It  includes  many  other 
highly  curious  ancient  works  of  a  very  early  period. 
That  paper  is  accompanied  by  an  accurate  map  of  the 
antiquities  upon  a  large  scale.  The  editor  of  our  Archce- 
ohgia  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  present  an  abridged 
account  of  Carnbrae  to  our  readers ;  but  unfortunately 
the  map  was  produced  by  lithography,  and  had  been 
removed  from  the  stone  before  application  was  made  for 
its  use. 

It  may  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion 
to  direct  attention  to  another  excellent  paper  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  eminent  antiquary,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  for 
1860,  ''On  the  Rock-Basins  of  Dartmoor,  and  some 
British  Remains  in  England."  He  treats  especially 
about  the  avenues  of  stones,  stone-circles,  and  cromlechs. 
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found  abundantly  near  together,  and  apparently  form- 
ing parts  of  one  plan,  in  several  places  on  Dartmoor. 
He  compares  them  with  the  avenue  andx  circles  at  Stan- 
ton Drew,  in  Somersetshire  ;  others  whiph  once  existed 
at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire;  the  remarkable  remains  at 
Arbe  Low  in  Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere*  He  also  de- 
scribes and  figures  the  singular  rings  carved  upon  stones 
at  several  places  in  the  north  of  England.  I  cannot 
properly  do  more  than  refer  to  this  paper  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  do  so  in  the  hope  of  thus  directing  the 
attention  of  Welsh  antiquaries  to  it. 

Begging  pardon  for  this  digression,  I  return  to  my 
especial  subject  Llys  Dinorwig  is  a  small  hillock  shew- 
ing manifest  signs  of  ancient  occupation,  but  having 
nothing  to  point  out  its  use.  One  side  seems  to  have 
been  defended  by  an  earthwork,  of  which  the  greafer 
part  is  removed.  On  its  north  side  there  is  a  piece  of 
old  wall,  which  may  have  formed  part  of  a  mediaeval 
house ;  but  it  possesses  no  architectural  features  to  shew 
its  date,  although  it  is  certainly  very  far  more  modem 
than  the  earthwork  which  it  adjoins.  Possibly  this  spot 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ancient  chief  named  Dinor- 
wig or  Orwig,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  and  was  only 
named  from  its  situation  in  this  district  It  is  said  to 
have  been  a  country  residence  of  one  of  the  Welsh 
princes. 

Dinas  Mawr  is  a  rocky  hillock  possessing  now  no 
trace  of  artificial  defences.  It  is  naturally  very  strong, 
and  was  probably  a  look-out  post,  being  placed  just 
above  the  Afon  Rothell ;  commanding  the  fords  of  that 
river,  and  having  an  extensive  view  over  the  country. 

The  "  Camp"  near  to  it  is  laid  down  as  square  by  the 
ordnance  surveyors.  It  is  very  faintly  marked,  and, 
indeed,  scarcely  traceable. 

The  Dinas  above  Dolbadam  is  situated  upon  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  hill  connected  by  a  lower  neck  with 
the  adjoining  mountain.  There  is  a  very  small  piece  of 
wall  remaining,  which  is  quite  similar  to  that  upon 
Pen-Maen-Mawr,  and  very  characteristic  of  that  kind 
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of  dry  masonry.  Within  the  space  which  must  have 
foimed  this  small  fort,  there  are  no  remains  of  build- 
ings ;  but  upon  the  neck  above  mentioned,  and  just 
below  the  fort,  there  is  a  considerable  heap  of  stones, 
within  which  are  manifest  traces  of  several  small  cham- 
bers. Their  roofs  and  most  part  of  their  walls  have 
fallen.  It  is  what  the  Irish  antiquaries  call  a  "cashell," 
and  differs  from  the  circular  huts  by  the  rooms  having 
been  angular,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  seve- 
ral in  the  same  structure. 

At  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Dinas  Dinor- 
wig,  a  spot  named  "  Castell"  on  the  Ordnance  Map, 
consists  of  a  moderately  large  flat-topped  mound  having 
a  gradual  ascending  road  winding  partly  round  it.  I 
suspect  that  it  is  chiefly  a  natural  elevation  altered  so 
as  to  afford  a  site  for  a  small  fort  or  stockade. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  these  places  as  if  they 
had  never  been  other  than  British  or  Welsh  posts ;  and 
that  they  really  were  originally  British,  will  not,  I  think, 
be  denied.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Romans 
used  one  or  more  of  them,  not  so  much  to  keep  the 
country  in  subjection,  as  to  defend  the  course  of  their 
road  from  Chester  to  Caernarvon.  This  road  has  now 
been  traced  with  tolerable  certainty  from  Caer  Rhun 
(Conovium),  on  the  river  Conway,  over  the  pass  of 
Bwlch  y  ddeufaen,  where  the  two  stones  remain,  from 
which  its  name  is  derived,  one  fallen,  and  the  other  still 
erect.  Although  in  many  parts  this  line  is  a  mere  grass- 
grown  track, — sometimes  little  more  than  a  ditch, — yet 
all  through  its  length,  as  far  as  Aber,  there  are  un- 
doubted evidences  of  its  Roman  origin.  From  Aber,  it 
is  believed  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  old  line  of 
road,  now  a  mere  country  lane,  which  skirts  the  hills  as 
far  as  Llanllechid.  It  is  probable  that  the  road  then 
crossed  the  Ogwen — a  difficult  river  to  ford  in  most 
parts,  and  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  floods — by  a 
wooden  bridge  somewhere  near  Coetmor  bridge.  Be- 
tween that  spot  and  Pentir  a  careful  examination  of 
the  ground  is  requisite  to  ascertain  if  any  trace  of  a 
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road  exists ;  or  rather,  it  is  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  space  between  Coetmor  bridge  and  Pen  y  ffrid  that 
requires  especial  study ;  for  from  the  latter  place,  by 
Pentir  and  Dinas  Dinorwig,  and  thence  along  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Seiont  to  Segontium,  there  are  lanes 
existing  which  probably  occupy  almost  exactly  its  site. 
Mr.  Longueville  Jones  thinks  that  Khiw  Goch,  near 
Llanllechid,  was  a  military  post  in  some  way  connected 
with  this  road.  I  visited  it  some  years  since,  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  then  believe  it  to  be  a  military  work.  It 
is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ;  and,  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me,  consists  of  a  heap  of  large  stones  thrown 
rudely  together,  but  without  any  ditches  or  other  works 
of  defence. 

At  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Ogwen  (marked 
"  Camp"  on  the  Ordnance  Map),  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  probable  course  of  the  road,  and  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  another  mile  to  the  west  of  this  spot,  near 
Pentir,  a  small  mound  exists  called  Tomen  Arthur,  which 
Mr.  Longueville  Jones  supposes  may  indicate  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  road.  That  gentleman  was  informed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Foster,  of  Caernarvon,  that  some  trace  of 
the  road  might  be  made  out  between  Llanddeiniolen 
(that  is  Dinas  Dinorwig)  and  Caernarvon,  in  the  fields 
along  the. ridge  just  to  the  north  of  the  present  road  to 
Llanberis,  between  the  farms  called  Cefii  and  Centre 
(or  Pentre)  Seiont.  But  the  whole  of  this  line,  much 
of  which  rests  upon  the  conjectures  of  good  antiquaries 
such  as  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  existence  of  modern  lanes, 
deserves  a  minute  examination. 

Following  the  line  of  the  supposed  Roman  track  to 
the  westward  from  Dinas  Dinorwig  for  about  a  mile,  we 
reach  a  farm  called  Penrhyn,  between  which  and  ano- 
ther farm  called  Glan  yr  afon,  there  is  a  rudely  triangu- 
lar piece  of  moory  ground,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
river  and  on  the  other  by  the  low  hills  along  which  the 
Roman  road  probably  passed.  Mr.  Longueville  Jones, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  information  concern- 
ing it,  states,  that  it  is  covered  with  boulder-stones  and 
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rough  bushes ;  the  former  probably  part  of  the  glacial 
drift  which  overspreads  much  of  the  country  inter- 
vening between  the  mountain  chain  and  the  Menai 
Straits.  In  this  wilderness  of  stones,  six  or  eight  stone 
circles,  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  feet 
in  internal  diameter,  may  be  found.  '*  At  the  north- 
east comer  of  this  piece  of  uncultivated  ground,  where 
it  slopes  upwards  a  little  towards  the  farm  lands, 
there  are  several  oblong  embankments .  and  walls,  be- 
longing decidedly  to  the  ancient  period,  and  marking  a 
bod  or  British  farm.  There  is  a  small  cottage  near  to 
this  ancient  farm."  This  place  seems  to  have  been  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  Wynn  Williams,  of  Caernarvon,  who 
directed  Mr.  Jones's  attention  to  it.  The  latter  gentle- 
man and  the  Rev.  W.  Wynn  Williams,  jun.,  examined 
it  carefully  in  December,  1860. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  frequently  adopted 
the  ancient  British  trackways,  and  either  improved  them 
or  made  new  roads,  following  their  direction  and  only 
deviating  slightly  from  them.  It  seems  nearly  certain 
that  we  have  such  a  case  before  us,  and  that  all  these 
posts,  whether  they  were  fortresses,  habitations,  or 
tombs,  were  placed  near  to  the  main  line  of  British 
road  through  this  district  long  before  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  near  to  the 
above-mentioned  farm  of  Penrhyn,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  reached  from  it  by  a  ford,  is  a 
house  called  Tal-sarn,  by  which  a  road  passes  commu- 
nicating directly  with  the  ancient  track  leading  to  Llan- 
beris,  by  Bryn-bras. 

Charles  C.  Babington. 
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Cotre8]rontience. 


WELSH    ANTIQUARIES. 

TO  THi  ZDITOB  OF  THB  ArchtB,  Camh. 

SiBy-^I  thought  that  Mr.  Clark  would  have  replied  to  the  letter  on 
the  above  topic  in  No.  XXV  of  your  Journal ;  but,  as  he  has  not  done 
so,  I  cannot  omit  pointing  out  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Johnes,  that  he 
has  greatly  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from 
Mr.  Clark's  paper.  The  latter  uses  the  phrase  "  that  mixture  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge  and  good  sense,  which,  etc,  /*  the  leading  noun  in 
this  is  the  word  **  mixture*;  this  is,  therefore,  the  antecedent  to 
*'  which"  and  it  follows  of  course,  not  that  either  *'  antiquarian  know- 
ledge'' or  "  good  sense"  is  ''by  no  means  too  common  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Severn,"  but  that  the  "  mixture"  of  these  excellent  quali- 
ties  is  so.  Mr.  Johnes  evidently  labours  under  an  error  in  limiting 
Mr.  Clark's  meaning  to  "  good  sense." 

I  confess  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Clark,  or  any  member  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, has  ever  wished  to  reproach  Welshmen  with  want  of  hospi- 
tality and  kindness,  of  which  the  learned  owner  of  Dolaucothi  is  so 
bright  an  example.  •  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Clark  meant  to  include 
all  the  members  of  our  own  Association  in  the  category  of  those  with 
whom  the  aforesaid  "  mixture,  etc.,"  is  not  commonly  to  be  found. 
I  rather  suppose  that  he  had  in  his  mind's  eye,  first  of  all,  some  of  the 
antiquaries  of  the  last  century,  poor  old  Rowlands  of  Mona  Antiqua^ 
Celtic  Davies,  etc. ;  and  next  some  of  those  people  of  the  present  day, 
who  usurp  the  name  of  patriots,  and  send  forth  that  egregious  non- 
sense for  which  Eisteddfodau  seems  alone  remarkable.  It  might  in- 
deed have  included  other  antiquaries  besides  those  of  Wales  in  the 
same  accusation,  for  it  is  only  of  very  late  days  that  archasology  has 
been  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  common  sense  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  The  great  majority  of  our  classical  annotators  have  all  writ- 
ten a  monstrous  quantity  of  stupid  stuff,  just  as  much  as  the  modern 
savans  of  many  learned  societies.  What  little  value  is  now  attached 
to  the  theories  of  Stukeley,  the  great  doctor  of  Stonehenge  celebrity ! 
It  is  only  of  late  days  that  the  reputation  of  such  a  man  as  Edward 
Lhwyd  has  risen,  while  that  of  Baxter,  his  learned  friend,  has  de- 
clined; it  is  quite  within  the  recollection  of  men  now  living,  that  the 
strict  laws  of  observation  and  deduction  have  come  to  supersede  the 
empiric  practices  of  conjecture  and  assertion. 
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One  of  the  chief  services  rendered  by  oar  Association  to  antiquaries 
generally,  has  been  the  promoting  of  that  scientific  method  by  which 
only  archeology  can  be  made  philosophically  valuable. 

I  am,  etc. 
June  1,  1861.  Gwladgabwb. 


ANCIENT    QUERNS,    OR    GRAIN-CRUSHERS. 

TO  THE  EDiTOB  OP  THE  Afchm,  Camh. 

Sib, — At  page  40  of  the  recently  published  twenty-fifth  number  of 
Archa.  Camb.  a  very  remarkable  implement  is  figured,  bat  by  some 
accident  no  account  is  given  of  it  in  the  letter*press.  I  am  induced  to 
notice  it  because  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  recently  to  obtain  a  simi- 
lar implement,  although  of  much  ruder  manufacture,  for  the  Museum 
of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  I  refer  to  the  pair  of  stones 
forming  a  grain- crusher,  which  was  exhibited  at  our  meeting  at  Ban- 
gor as  having  been  "  found  close  together  in  a  wall  of  the  land  of 
Treifan,  near  the  river  Braint  in  Anglesea,  and  exhibited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Wynn  Williams.  Perhaps  they  did  not  attract  so  much  attention 
at  that  meeting  as  their  interest,  variety,  and  great  antiquity  deserved. 
It  seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  they  form  "  the  most 
primitive  implement  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cereal  food."  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Wilde  (Cat.  of  Antiq.  in  Mus.  R.  I.  A.,  p.  104),  it  was 
formed  of  "  a  flat  stone,  slightly  hollowed  upon  the  upper  surface,  so 
as  to  hold  the  parched  grain,  and  a  convex  rubber  which  was  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  hand,  and  thus  crushed  the  com  into 
meal."  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  possesses  four  or  five  of  these  sub- 
stitutes for  a  mill,  all  apparently  much  more  rude  than  that  figured  in 
the  Archa,  Camb.,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  latest  of  its  class. 
The  pair  of  stones  discovered  at  Anglesey  Abbey,  in  the  fens  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, shows  no  attempt  at  finish  and  is  in  all  respects  exceed- 
ingly rude,  although  apparently  well  fitted  to  perform  the  service  re- 
quired of  it.  I  have  thought  it  well  to  direct  attention  to  these  very 
primitive  implements  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  curiosity  of  Welsh 
antiquaries,  and  thereby  probably  causing  the  discovery  of  similar 
stones  in  other  parts  of  the  principality.  I  believe  that  the  pair  found 
in  Anglesey  and  those  met  with  in  Cambridgeshire,  are  the  only  exam- 
ples of  grain-crushers  of  this  type  that  have  been  noticed  in  Great 
Britain. 

I  am,  etc. 

CHABLES  C.  BABnrQTON. 

Cambridge,  Apr.  29,  1861. 
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Slrdisolosical  Notes  anii  ^uttiti. 

Note  61. — ^T.  W.  is  in  error  in  Query  109.  Owen's  map  of  Wales, 
correctly  stated  to  be  published  in  1788  by  Johnson,  was  not" appended 
to  PowelTi  *  History  of  Wal^  "  published  by  Evans  in  1774;  but  to 
Warrington* 8  "History^**  published  by  Johnson^  1788,  and  before  the 
writer.  The  Gloucestershire  places,  Uancaut,  St.  Briavels,  and  Caer 
Olo,  are  given  as  Llangan,  St.  Briafel,  and  Caerloyw.  If  this  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  accuracy,  the  claims  to  it  are  very 
small  indeed.  L.  C. 


Q^ery  111. — Isolated  Militabt  To  webs. — ^At  Brynllys  Castle, 
in  Brecknockshire,  the  circular  tower  or  keep  stands  on  a  mound  per- 
fectly detached  from  any  other  building.  No  wall  seems  ever  to  have 
been  built  up  to  it,  much  less  bonded  into  it.  Is  this  a  solitary 
instance  of  a  detached  tower  ?     Can  any  similar  cases  be  referred  to  ? 

W.  B. 


.  Note  62. — Low  Tides,  OiiAMOKOAN  Coast. — At  the  very  low  tides 
which  occurred  in  March  last,  several  stumps  of  trees  and  remains  of 
mortar  walls,  with  some  bushels  of  nuts  looking  quite  perfect,  were 
laid  bare  on  a  thick  clay,  where  the  tide  now  rises  full  thirty-five  feet 
over  them,  in  the  parish  of  Llantwit  Major.  J.  N.  C. 


Note  68. — Cockpits. — Two  very  perfect  ones,  walled  round  with 
sea  stone  well  dressed  and  tooled,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Boverton 
estate,  near  Llantwit  Major,  Glamorganshire,  the  property  of  Sir  Ivor 
Guest,  Bart.  '  J.  N.  C. 


jBiscellaneous  l^ottces* 

KoTAL  Society  OF  Nobthern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen. 
— Continuation  of  the  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  His  Majesty  King  Frederick  Vll. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1860,  His  Majesty  the  King  visited  the 
peninsula  of  Helness,  in  Funen,  in  order  to  inspect  the  runic  stone 
there  detected.  At  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Lyksborg,  in  the 
Danish  duchy  of  Slesvig,  on  the  11th  of  September,  he  went  on  board 
his  steamer.  The  Falcon,  and  having  passed  the  night  at  anchor  in  the 
Augustenborg  Bay,  on  the  following  morning  he  sailed  for  Assens, 
whence  ten  carriages  brought  him  and  his  suite  to  Helness.  After 
having  taken  a  previous  view  of  the  place,  as  also  of  a  cromlech  in  its 
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immediate  neighbourhood,  dating  from  a  much  remoter  period,  and 
having  breakfasted  in  the  open  air,  on  the  place  where  the  Runic 
stone  was  found,  he  examined  the  stone  with  great  care,  and  ordered 
a  rubbing  to  be  taken  of  the  inscription.  He  also  charged  Mr.  C. 
Zeuthen,  artist  of  his  suite,  with  taking  a  drawing  of  the  stone  in  its 
full  size.  This  drawing,  having  thus  a  length  of  nearly  seven  feet, 
the  inscription  on  it  completely  corresponds  with  that  of  the  rubbing. 
For  the  Review  and  Memoirs  of  the  Society,  he  then  has  presented  a 
representation  of  a  smaller  size. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Rafn  has  made  an  attempt  to  decipher  this  inscription, 
which,  in  a  linguistic  and  palseographic  view,  is  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  detected  in  Denmark  of  late.  Dating  from  a 
remote  antiquity,  probably  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  it  is  quite 
a  treasure  to  runographical  knowledge.  We  here  reproduce  it  in 
Latin  lapidary  characters.     It  runs  thus  : 

BHUULFB   SATI    STAIN  IT  US  A 
OUDI   AFT  OirBUMUD   BBUDTJB 
SUNU   BIN   DBX7KKADU   HAN   THAB 
OTAIB   FADI 

or,  according  to  the  manner,  afterwards  introduced  by  the  Icelander^ 
of  writing  the  old  Danish  or  old  northern  language  :  ''  Hrodulfr  (or 
Hrolfr)  setti  stein  nordr  k  Gaudi  eftir  Oudmund,  brodursun  sinn; 
druknadi  hann  ihar  Ovierfadi.''  Rodolf  (or  Rolf)  raised  this  stone, 
north  on  Gauth,  after  Gudamund,  the  son  of  his  brother.  He  was 
drowned  there.     Ovair  carved  (the  inscription). 

We  particularly  notice  the  following  very  interesting  ancient  forms 
of  words:  "Hroulfr,"  instead  of  "Hrodulfr"  or  "Hrolfr";  «aunu," 
ace.  sing,  of  "sun";  "Gudumund,"  that  is,  "Godamund,"  the  gift  of 
the  gods,  instead  of  "  Gudmund";  "  druknadu,"  third  p^rs.  sing,  im- 
perf.,  instead  of  "  druknadi,"  of  the  verb  "  drukna." 

This  inscription  contains  several  runes  peculiar  to  the  earliest  runic 
alphabet,  which  was  brought  from  Denmark  to  the  British  isles  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  hence  at  a  later  period  termed  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

"  Fa"  signifies  to  paint,  to  sketch ;  to  be  distinguished  from  "rista," 
to  cut,  carve,  engrave.  In  Hdvamdl  (the  Song  of  the  High  One),  one 
of  the  poems  of  the  old  Edda,  we  read : 

Runes  shalt  thou  find, 

And  readable  staves. 
Which  the  arch  orator  sketched  (fadi) 
And  the  gods  on  high  save 
And  the  heavenly  heiald  carved  (reid). 

"  Fadi"  is  here  used  of  the  act  of  preparing  or  performing  the  inscrip- 
tion in  general,  or  as  a  whole,  quite  in  the  manner  as  "  markadi." 


Bbsgon  Pbioby  Chuboh. — ^The  works  for  the  restoration  of  this 
grand  old  building  have  been  begun  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott;  and  we  look 
forward  with  great  hope  to  the  result.  We  trust  that  the  sepulchral 
slabs  will  be  carefuUy  looked  to.  * 
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CnmiftT's  CoLLXOBy  Bsbcov. — Concurrently  with  the  building  of 
the  grammar  school  connected  with  this  foundation,  a  aubscription 
haa  been  opened,  and  liberally  supported,  for  restoring  the  chapel, 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  thirteenth  century  work  remaining  in  Wales. 
Messrs.  Prichard  &  Seddon  are  the  architects  employed. 


Llakbjldabv  fawb  Chubch,  Cabdioakshixe. — ^It  gives  us 
great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  restoration  of  this  church 
is  now  seriously  thought  of,  and  that  it  is  warmly  promoted  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  Archdeacon.  We  have  been  informed 
that  the  work  will  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Q.  G.  Scott. 


Llaitddaboo  Chcbch,  Cabvabthenshibx. — The  new  church  at 
this  place,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  piece 
of  architecture.  The  construction  of  the  spire  is  faulty,  from  the 
negligence  of  the  contractor;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  it  is 
the  north  side  of  the  Puxley  Chapel,  against  the  chancel.  In  this 
Mr.  R.  K.  Pensa  has  succeeded  in  producing  one  of  the  most  harmo- 
nious and  appropriate  elevations  we  ever  saw :  the  execution  of  it, 
too,  is  admirable,  and  it  is  an  excellent  example  for  all  young  archi- 
tects. 


Llakeiliah  Chubch,  Dbhbiohshibx. — ^This  church  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  The  internal  effect  is  peculiarly  satisfactory. 
The  seats  are  of  oak  throughout ;  and  it  will  be  a  good  instance  of 
what  can  be  done  by  local  workmen  under  proper  guidance,  and  at  a 
very  small  cost,  by  non^professional  architects. 


iSitHftai. 


NORRIS'S  CORNISH  DRAMA. 

Wb  now  come  to  the  second  of  the  three  dramas  so  well  edited  by 
Mr.  Norris.  It  is  called  the  Pastio  Domini,  and,  though  the  action 
is  limited  to  time,  yet  its  tragic  and  poetic  interest  must  have  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  Ortyo  Mundi.  It  this  respect  it  is  similar  to 
the  dramas  on  the  same  subject  now  given  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
a  vivid  account  of  which  has  lately  appeared  in  several  leading  jour- 
nals of  this  country ;  and  here  our  previous  remark  holds  good,  that 
such  a  drama  as  this  might  become  popular,  even  at  the  present  day, 
if  it  could  be  suitably  produced  before  a  rustic  or  not  very  refined  and 
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hjrpercritical  audience.  It  is  very  long,  for  it  exceeds  three  thousand 
verses,  and  it  would  take  seyeral  hours  to  be  thoroughly  gone  through ; 
bat  we  doubt  not  that  many  a  public  woiild  sit  it  out  with  patience 
and  indeed  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  title  runs  thus :    '*  Hie  indpit  passio  Domini  nostri  Jh£SU 
Chbisti  :**  and  the  Saviour  opens  the  drama  as  follows : 


Ihc. 

thyrgh  lauara  '  ow  dyskyblvoii 
pyfleygh  tothyda  *  ol  kes-oolon 
aev  axejs  pap  tra  '  evs  a  hnhon 
thejgh  yn  Dys-xxia '  y  mtk  danvon 
yn  dyweth  noay  feagh  sylwys  5 

gans  an  eleth  yw  golow 
yn  nef  agaa  enefow 
neffire  a  tryg  hep  ponow 
yn  ioy  na  vytn  dywythya 

th'agan  gnythe  '  ragh  map  a'n  pla     10 
agan  temptye  *  par  feyl  a  wra 
prest  yn  pap  le  *  th6  gal  drok  tra 
na  djnagDe  *  oberow  da 
del  leoanif  theagh  an  gayr 

lafniye  a  wra  imp  prys  15 

Bak  dry  den  the  tos  dampnys 
the  ponow  ma  fe  sylwya 
henna  ol  yw  y  thyiyr 

yowynk  ha  Ioys  '  kyn  fo  tollys 
are  y  dennos  '  mercv  gylwys  20 

Boon  y  galloe  '  a  yyth  lehys 
mercy  yw  stoe  '  the  nep  a'n  pys 
pappenagol  a  vo  ef 

pyiadow  a  Inen  oolon 

a  wor  the  ves  temptacdon  25 

na  vo  troplys  y  enef 
ha  me  a  pys  '  ragovffh  ow  thas 
may  fevcn  sylwys  *  ore  y  laen  ras 
ha^h  dl  Kerghys  '  dotho  th'y  wlas 
yn  loy  a  py t  *  hep  stryf  ha  ebb  80 

yn  oertan  gana  an  eleth 

ny  yv  colon  predyry 
an  tekter  aBbetheogh  why 
henna  a  vyth  hep  dyweth 


Jesus. 

To  you,  I  sa^,  *  my  disciples, 
Fray  forthwitii,  *  all  with  one  heart, 
Qoa  above  all  things,  *  who  is  on  high, 
To  yoa  in  this  world  *  to  send  his  grace, 
In  the  end  that  yon  may  be  saved.      5 

With  the  angeb  there  is  Hght ; 
In  heaven  yoor  sools 
Ever  shall  dwell  withoat  troables, 
In  joy  thai  shall  not  be  ended. 

To  preserve  as, '  for  the  son  of  evil       10 
Us  tem^t  *  very  craftily  will. 
Always  in  eveiy  place, '  to  do  evil  things. 
And  to  reieot  good  works. 
As  I  teU  yoa  the  trath. 


He  will  laboar  always 
To  bring  man  to  be  damned 
Topains,  not  to  be  saved ; 
That  is  all  his  desire. 


15 


Yoang  and  grey,  *  thoagh  ye  be  deoeived 
By  his  sabtuty,  *  call  for  men^,  20 

Soon  his  power  *  shall  be  lessened ;  ' 
Mercy  is  extended  *  to  whoever  prays  for  it, 
Whosoever  he  may  be ; 

Prayers  of  a  fall  heart. 

To  pat  away  temptation.  25 

Lest  his  sonl  be  troabied. 
And  I  pray  my  Father  for  yon. 
That  ye  be  saved  *  throagh  nis  Ml  ffraco. 
And  all  broaght '  to  him  to  his  lana 
In  joy,  I  pray, '  withoat  strif  or  troable,  80 

Certainlyj  with  the  angels. 

Heart  is  not  to  conceive 
The  enjo^ent  yon  wiU  have ; 
That  will  be  withoat  end. 


The  Temptation  follows,  but  all  other  portions  of  the  Saviour's  life 
and  ministry  are  omitted,  and  the  dramatist  proceeds  at  once  to  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  triumphal  procession,  in  which  Hebrew 
boys  singing  are  introduced,  is  given  at  some  length,  and  afterwards 
two  of  the  principal  actors  come  upon  the  scene  : 


PiLATUS. 

me  a  vyn  moe  the'n  tempel 
gollohas  ragh  leaerel 

ha  pigy  war  tha  iovyn 
me  a  grys  bones  an  gvas 

3r]>  8£R.,  vol.  vn. 


Pilate. 

866      I  will  go  to  the  temple 
To  sp«uc  praise. 

And  pray  to  god  Jnpiter. 
I  believe  it  is  the  fellow, 


855 
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iheni  ow  knl  majstri  bru 
dyBwelenferefavyn  360 

Mbbcshaxius. 

hejl  m  oftjfiw  epaoop  stort 
maj  OM  iheia  an  gnaa  proat 

re  wmk  re  mayatrj  yn  dra 
hagh  €f  th/n  f*  lei&eiTB 
kyn  fe  an  temple  dyawrya  866 

yn  tiri  dyth  y'n  drea£M 

Oatphas. 

gow  a  laner  an  iandyn 
ef  a  n  pren  re  aynt  loryn 

mar  ny  thynagh  y  wAethlow 
ot  an  ins^  ow  toa  th'yn  S70 

anothoef  grena  del  vyn 

pan  glevfo  y  lauarow 

"    PUATUS. 

^yr  oayphaa  Ui/s  lowene 
pan  faar^rng  t8  y'n  temple 

gana  ihesa  an  fida  brybor  875 

ef  re  thyawrng  an  marnaa 
yma  ow  kal  maystiy  braa 

nik  mrninaa  ouoa  enor 

Cattas. 

woloom  pilat  by  tbrs  day 

ef  re  wrok  mar  atheny  880 

dro  gothy  wmkleaffl^ 
kyn  fe  dyawTra  an  temple 
yn  tri  dyth  y'n  drehalse 

bythqneth  whet  na  feve  goel 


Jeaua,  making  great  Yioleiioe : 
He  win  apoil  the  fiur. 

Shopexifib. 


860 


Hail,  air  Gaiaphaa,  atootbiabop! 
Here  ia  come  Jeeoa,  the  ^oad  feDow, 

He  baa  done  too  mnoh  violence  in  town. 
And  he  hath  aaid  to  na, 
AHhongh  the  temi^e  were  deatrored,  865 

In  iluee  daya  he  would  rebnild  iL 

Caiaphas. 

The  wilfbl  man  tella  a  lie ; 

He  aball  pay  for  it,  by  Saint  Jnpiter, 

If  be  do  not  retnct  hia  idle  tuea. 
See  the  magiatnte  ia  coming  to  na ;   870 
With  him  let  him  do  aa  he  will. 

When  he  bean  hia  worda. 

PlLATB. 

Sir  Gaiaphaa,  joy  to  thee ! 
What  domga  are  in  the  temi>le 

By  Jeaoa,  the  Balae  hypocrite  P         875 
He  haa  deatroyed  the  market : 
He  ia  doing  great  violence. 

For  he  vnuied  to  get  honour. 

Gaiaphas. 

Welcome,  Pilate,  by  thia  day, 

He  hath  made  mnon  tomnlt ;  880 

Throoffh  pride  he  did  aay, 
Thoogh  the  temple  were  deatroyed. 
In  three  daya  he  would  rebuild  it : 

Never  yet  waa  it  better. 


PiLATUS. 

efny  wralemynboatye  885 

pap  dm  yn  bya-ma  a  wor 
den  vythol  na'n  drehafte 

yn  tiy  dyth  wyth  war  nep  cor 
me  a  yyny  ezamyne 

y  thraheael  mar  a  kor  890 

y  coth  i^y'n  61  y  worthye 

kefrya  yn  tjr  hag  [yn]  mor 


PiLATB. 

He  will  not  boaat  now ;  885 

Eveiy  man  in  thia  world  knowa. 
No  man  whatever  woold  boild  it 

In  three  daya*  work,  in  any  vray. 
I  will  examine  hiT»  : 

If  he  can  rebuild  it,  890 

It  behovea  na  all  to  honoor  him, 

Alao  in  land  and  in  aea. 


We  next  haye  the  occurrences  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  and 
then  the  bargaining  between  Judas  Iscariot  and  the  priests.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  upper  chamber  for  the  Last  Supper,  the  Supper  itself, 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  discourses  of  the  Saviour  with 
his  Apostles  are  then  introduced  by  the  dramatist  in  close  accordance 
with  the  words  of  Scripture ;  and  this  must  have  been  one  of  the 
hardest  parts  of  the  drama  to  work  out.  We  do  not  quote  from  it 
because  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect,  and  the  intermixture  of  other 
languages  with  it  are  not  sufficiently  striking ;  but  when,  after  the 
Supper,  Judas  goes  to  the  Priests,  we  have  the  following  curious  intro- 
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duction  of  English  and  French,  with  a  wonderful  anachronism  in  an 
oath  which,  however,  had  occurred  previously,  and  in  the  mouth  of 
the  same  personage,  Caiaphas  : 


lUDAS  SCAJUOTH. 

h^l  8JT  epsoop  *  0808  y'th  oop 

owthyBeuLe 
heil  pryiiB  annas  '  thywhy  qammas 

marlowene 

Catphas. 

woloom  iudflB  par  mon  fiiy  986 

woloom  by  xnaghomyB  lay 

woloom  myl-wyth  yn  ow  hel 
lauar  lemyn  mar  syv  prys 
dannon  genes  tos  errys 

the  gerghes  an  Tyllosel  940 

lUDAS  SCABIOTH. 

yr  eyre  by  godys  fo 

BKw  gneytyeiDB  pap  may  tokoo 

ganso  lorgh  py  olethe  da 
ha  mowysy  gans  golow 
yn  lantq^ns  hep  faUadow  945 

fysteneogh  mst  alemma 

Gatphas. 

bemieih  maghom  le'th  fo  prest 
rak  oertan  lell  os  ha  treat 

ha  stedfiut  y'th  ambosow 
tormentooiTB  wjrthow  rest  960 

oomjrth  hedbry  lest  and  mest 

lemyn  yn  ol  ovthommow 


Judas  Isca&iot. 


Hail,  sir  bishop !  *  thoa  art  on  thy  snmmit 

Sitting. 
HaiLprince  Annas !  ^tnay  come  to  yoa 

Great  joy. 


Caiaphas. 


936 


Welcome,  Judas,  by  mv  £uth. 
Welcome,  by  Mahoonas  law. 

Welcome,  a  thoosand  times  in  my  hall. 
Say  now  if  it  is  time 
To  send  armed  men  with  thee 

To  bring  the  yile  knare.  940 

Judas  Iscasiot. 

It  is,  sir,  by  God's  fiiith ; 

But  let  eveiy  one  take  care  that  he  bring 

With  him  a  staff  or  a  good  sword. 
And  maids  with  light 
)  n  lanterns,  without  fiul,  946 

Make  haste!  quick,  hence! 

Caiaphas. 

Theblessinff  of  Mahoundbeontheealways 
For  certainTf  thou  art  fiiithful  and  trusty 

And  steadmst  in  thy  agreements. 
Executioners,  without  delay,  960 

Come  hither,  least  and  greatest^ 

Now  in  all  needs. 


'  We  now  come  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  when  the  scriptural 
account  is  closely  observed ;  the  betrayal ;  the  taking  before  Caiaphas 
and  Pilate ;  Peter's  denial ;  the  mocking  and  scourging ;  in  all  of 
which  the  dignity  of  the  principal  personage  is  well  maintained,  and 
the  others  are  developed  with  really  wonderful  stage  effect.  The  inter- 
rogation by  Pilate  is  well  treated,  and  at  great  length ;  but  at  last, 
when  Pilate  orders  the  Jailor  to  bring  before  him  all  his  prisoners,  a 
kind  of  comic  dialogue  ensues  between  the  latter  and  the  servant,  who 
refuses  to  obey,  and  complains  of  his  wages  not  having  been  paid. 
This  Shakespearian  method  of  relieving  the  heaviness  of  a  long  tragedy 
was,  no  doubt,  highly  popular  with  the  audience. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Cornish  vernacular : 


Cabcssator. 

ru'm  fey  pilat  re  sorras 
me  a'th  pys  awos  satnas 
doro  an  kddron  yn  mes 

Gascon. 

me  a  leuer  an  guyr  thy's 
the  pe  yma  ow  wagys 
ny  fynnaf  tryge  genes 


Jailob. 

By  my  fiuth,  Pilate  is  angry ; 
I  pray  thee,  hj  Satan, 
226K         ^nng  out  the  thieves. 

Sbbvamt. 

I  tell  thee  the  truth, 
May  wages  are  to  t^y  ; 
1  will  not  stay  with  theob 


2256 
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Oabc. 

EdBn  ambos  ythMMM 
ken  na  fe  da  genes  2200 

gal  the  leraji  tj  a  wra 

Gabcok. 

ow  arfetli  bjth  na  whyU 
ahanae  gy  vn  denuna 
my  ny  aenaaf  yn  tor-ma 

Cabc. 

me  a  fyn  re  thn  am  roe  2266 

the  kemerea  gana  carioa 
hag  yn  pryson  the  tenlel 

Gaacok. 

me  ny  aenaaf  vn  hram  ploa 
an  oaa  yn  seth  nagh  yn  noa 
hagh  a  henna  ty  a  feyl  2270 

Casc. 

myr  ha  atordy  yv  an  gnaa 
ha  mnr  y  lanarow  braa 
ha'm  gorthyby  ol  drea  keyn 

Oarcon. 

alemma  bya  yn  tiyger 
war  ow  &y  lacka  mester  2275 

ny  alaen  y  thyerbyn 


Jailob. 

Under  a  bargain  thoa  art ; 
And  though  it  be  not  good  with  tfaee, 
Thoa  ahalt  do  thy  tenrioe.         [22G0 

SERTAirr. 

Mr  hire  I  have  nerer  aeen ; 
of  thee  one  halfpenny 
I  do  not  hold  m  Una  time. 

Jailob. 


I  will  give  thee  my  promiae. 
To  take  thee  with  a  cart. 
And  cast  thee  into  piiaon. 

Skbyast. 

I  Taloe  not  a  dirty  oromb 
The  oaae  by  day  or  bv  nighL 
And  of  that  thon  ahalt  fiuL 

jAnx>B. 


2270 


See  how  atordy  the  fellow  ii^ 
And  his  big  words  are  many, 
And  he  answera  me  all  over  the  back. 

Sebvant. 

From  this  place  to  Tregoer, 
On  my  faztn,  a  worae  master         2276 
I  shoald  not  be  able  to  meet  him. 


At  last  the  seirant  gives  way,  and  the  prisoners  are  produced  before 
Pilate,  by  the  jailor,  with  these  words : 


Oabc. 

heil  pilat  ayre  ioatia  atoat 
heil  syre  cayphaa  epsoop  proat 

heil  pryns  annaa  2846 

heil  doctors  ha  meatrrgi 
mairegyon  heil  heil  thywhy 

byanabraa 
otte  barabas  ha  iheaa 

gana  mar  a  giya  2860 

diamaa  ieamaa  yn  vn  fa 
theogh  dyoythya 


Jailob. 

Hail,  Pilate!  air  joatioe  stoat, 
Hail,  sir  Caiaphas,  bishop  pioad. 

Hail,  prinoe  Annas,  2846 

Hail,  doctora  and  masters, 
Knights,  hail,  hail,  to  ye. 

Little  and  great ! 
Behold  BarabDas  and  Jeans, 

With  much  of  force,  2860 

Dysmas,  Jesmas  in  one  chain. 
Come  to  yon. 


On  the  way  to  Calvary  the  address  to  the  weeping  women  is  thus 
rendered : 


Ihc. 

myrffhes  a  ierasalem 

na  oToogh  na  na  wreogh  drem       2640 

wamaf  vy  nag  onan  vyth 
say  wamough  agas  honan 
ha  war  'gas  flehes  vran 

ken  the  ole  whv  as  byth 
rak  certan  y  toe  aythyow  2646 


Jxsua. 

Daaghters  of  Jerosalem, 

Weep  not,  no,  nor  make  lament        2640 

On  me,  not  any  one ; 
Bat  on  ye  yoarselves. 
And  on  yoar  little  children, 

Gaase  to  weep  to  yoa  shidl  be. 
For  certainly  the  days  shall  come,    2646 
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niBy  fen jgtni^h  bh  tonow 

na*8  teve  vyUiqaeth  flehes 
ha  kekyf&ys  an  biozmow 
na  UienfiB  ^eheayggow 

goyn  aga  hetys  er  bonee  2660 

yn  vr-na  wlurengh  pyiadow 
may  ooththo  on  mynythyow 

warnongh  rag  evn  vthekter 
ha  why  a  pys  an  mnyow 
th'agas  gorhery  hep  gow  2666 

kymmys  vyth  an  ponveter 


That  je  bleaa  the  wombe 

Which  have  never  borne  children } 
And  also  the  breasta 
That  children  have  not  sacked, 

Happy  their  £eite  ahall  be.  2660 

In  that  hoar  ye  shall  make  vrayenfi 
That  the  moontains  may  fiiU 

Upon  ye,  for  very  hoiror ; 
And  je  snail  pray  the  hilla 
To  hide  yoa,  without  a  lie,  2666 

So  great  will  be  the  troable. 


The  cracifizion  must  have  been  a  yery  difficult  portion  to  represent, 
but  it  is  done  with  close  adherence,  in  the  main  features,  to  Scripture, 
though  with  many  additions  arising  from  the  characters  represented. 
The  drama  ends  with  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimatheea  placing 
the  body  in  the  sepulchre ;  and  Nicodemus  closes  the  whole  with  a 
short  address  adpopulum,  ending  thus : 


bennath  ihesn  tbeagh  neSbe  8286 

ha  henna  prest  me  a  pys 
eos  pop  (d  war  tahe  tre 
an  goaiy  yw  dywythys 
hadeogayar 
avorow  my  agaa  pys  8240 

the  welas  fetel  sevys 

dyst  mes  a'n  beth  der  ha  war 


The  blessmg  of  Jesas  on  ye  ever,      8285 

And  that  always.  I  pray. 
Goye  all  on  the  sioe  of  home. 
The  Play  is  ended ; 
And  come  early 
To-morrow,  I  pray  yoo,  8240 

To  see  how  Clmst  rose 

Oat  d  the  tomb  bright  and  gentle. 


The  actors  finally  arrange  themselves  thus  while  the  audience  melt 
away, — Celutn,  Centurio,  Cayphas,  Frinceps  Anna$,  HerodeSy  FiiatuSy 
Doctoret,  Tortores. 


MiLiTABT  Abchitectubs  OF  THB  M1DD1.B  AoES,  etc.  By  £. 
ViOLLBT  LB  Duo.  Translated  from  the  French  by  M.  Mac  Der- 
mott.    1  vol.  8vo,  1860.    J.  H.  &  J.  Parker,  Oxford  and  London. 

This  able  translation  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  M. 
YioUet  le  Due's  great  Dictionary,  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
essay,  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  British 
Archaeologist.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  Dictionary  itself  is  one 
of  the  great  books  of  the  age,  one  that  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  architecture ;  honourable  in  the  extreme  to  its  learned  author,  and 
flattering  to  the  men  of  our  time,  because  they  are  able  to  read  and 
appreciate  it.  Fifty  years  ago  such  a  book  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten ;  or,  if  written,  could  not  have  been  read :  but  henceforth  it 
will  take  its  stand  among  the  scientific  works  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  will  remain  a  classical  work  of  reference  of  the  same  stamp  as 
those  of  Vitruvius  and  Palladio.  The  calibre  of  an  architect  may  now 
be  safely  measured  by  an  examination  in  VioUet  le  Due ;  if  he  cannot 
pass  that,  let  him  fall  back  into  the  ranks — we  will  not  say  of  build- 
ers, for  builders  are  often  men  of  great  science  and  practical  good 
sense,— but  into  those  of  ''  House  and  Church  Designers." 
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One  of  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  which  has  most  surprized  the 
profess'^nal  world  by  its  learning,  its  science,  and  its  exquisite  artistic 
skill,  is  that  on  Military  Architecture.  It  applies  not  merely  to  the 
militiiry  constructions  of  France,  but  it  elucidates  and  explains  those 
of  all  Europe.  The  principles  it  lays  down  by  deduction,  and  proves 
by  positive  analysis,  throw  a  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  makes  the  study  of  it  valuable,  hot  only  to  the  professional 
man,  but  also  to  the  general  reader  of  all  archaeological  publications. 

We  may  say  almost  the  same  of  other  great  articles  in  the  Diction- 
ary, such  as  **  Architecture*^  generally ;  then  "  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture;** then  *'  Monastic  Architecture  ;**  then  "  Carpentry  or  Tim' 
hencork  ;**  and  especially  "  Construction,**  which  is  indisputably  the 
most  profound  and  satisfactory  essay  on  the  principles  of  mediaeval 
building  hitherto  written.  All  of  these  deser^'e  translation ;  and  we 
hope  the  same  House  which  has  given  us  the  present  volume  will, 
with  its  usual  good  taste  and  sound  appreciation  of  the  archaeological 
spirit  and  requirements  of  the  day,  ere  long  set  on  foot  a  series  of 
volumes  as  well  translated  as  this  has  been  by  Mr.  Mac  Dermott. 

The  volume,  before  us  is  profusely  illustrated  with  the  original 
engravings  of  M.  Viollet  le  Due.  Those  marvellous  wood-blocks 
are  chefs  d*ceuvre  of  the  art  of  wood-cutting ;  they  are  all  drawn  by 
M.  Viollet  le  Due  himself  on  the  blocks,  and  are  then  cut  by  the 
talented  young  artists,  of  whom  he  has  formed  quite  a  school  around 
him.  With  all  respect  to  our  artistic  friends  and  brethren  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  think  they  have  not  hitherto  produced  any  architectural 
woodcuts  superior  to  these.  We  wish  that  we  could  have  illustrated 
this  notice  with  some  of  them,  but  they  are  reserved  as  copyright  by 
the  author.  Without  them  only  a  very  faint  idea  can  be  conveyed  of 
the  professional  value  of  this  work,  and  we  must  confine  our  extracts 
to  parts  that  are  historical  rather  than  architectural. 

The  general  system  of  the  Roman  method  of  fortifying  towns  is 
ably  explained  in  the  following  passages  : 

''  In  conformity  with  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  fixed  camp,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  towns  of  the  middle  ages  enclosed  a  castle,  or  at  the  least  a 
fort,  which  commanded  the  walls  ;  the  castle  itself  contained  a  detached 
defence  stronger  than  all  the  others,  which  took  the  name  of  donjon. 
Frequently  the  towns  of  the  middle  ages  were  protected  by  several  fort&ed 
walls,  one  within  the  other ;  or  there  was  the  city  proper,  which,  placed 
upon  the  point  of  greatest  elevation,  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and 
around  it  faubourgs  (or  suburbs)  defended  by  towers  and  curtains,  or  by 
simple  works  of  earth  or  timber,  with  ditches.  When  the  Romans  founded 
a  city,  they  took  care,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  choose  some  site  sloping 
towards  a  river.  When  the  inclination  of  the  ground  was  terminated  by 
another  embankment,  sloping  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  some  distance 
from  the  course  of  the  river,  the  site  fulnlled  all  the  conditions  to  be  desired. 

**  It  is  according  to  this  arrangement  that  the  cities  of  Autun,  Oahors, 
Auxerre,  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Langres,  &e,,  were  fortified  in  the  Roman  times. 
When  a  bridge  connected,  in  front  of  the  walls,  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  then  the  bridge  was  defended  by  a  tSte-de-pont,  on  the  side  over 
against  the  town.  These  tites- de-pant  assumed  more  or  less  importance  in 
different  places  ;  they  took  in  whole  suburbs,  or  were  merely  fortresses,  or 
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simple  barbicans.  Stockades,  with  towers  face  to  fikce,  built  on  the  two 
bancB  of  the  river  above  the  bridge,  permitted  the  townspeople  to  bar  the 
passage  and  intercept  the  navigation  by  throwing  from  one  tower  Id  the 
other  either  chains,  or  pieces  of  wood  attached  end  to  end  by  iron  rings. 
If,  as  was  the  case  with  Rome  herself,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  were 
situated  a  series  of  hills,  care  was  taken  not  to  surround  these  hills,  but  to 
carry  the  walls  of  defence  across  their  summits  ;  fortifying  strongly  at  the 
same  time  the  intervals,  which,  being  commanded  by  the  front,  on  both  sides, 
could  not  be  attacked  without  greats  risk.  For  this  purpose,  also,  between 
the  hills  the  line  of  the  walls  was  nearly  always  inflected  and  concave  in 

such  a  way  as  to  flank  the  vallevs But  if  the  city  stood  in  the 

plain  (in  which  case  it  was  generally  of  secondary  importance),  advantage 
was  taken  of  every  rise  in  the  ground ;  the  sinuosities  being  carefully 
followed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  besiegers  from  establishing  themselves 
on  a  level  with  the  foot  of  the  walls,  as  may  be  seen  at  Langres  and 
Carcassonne, — we  append  the  Visigoth  enceinte  of  the  latter  town — ^we 
might  almost  say  the  Roman  one,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  towers  are 
buut  on  Roman  foundations.  In  the  cities  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in 
the  greater  number  of  those  erected  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  those 
of  our  own  day,  the  castle  (chdteau,  cattMum ;  capdhol,  capital  in  lanaue 
cToc)  was  built,  not  only  on  the  point  of  greatest  elevation,  but  also  contigu- 
ous on  one  of  its  sides  to  the  city  wall,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  garrison 
the  means  of  receiving  succour  from  without  if  the  city  were  taken.  The 
entrances  into  the  casUe  were  protected  by  outwarks,  which  extended  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  country,  so  as  to  leave  between  the  first  barriers 
and  the  walls  of  the  castle  an  open  space,  or  place  d^amus,  which  would 
allow  of  the  encampment  of  a  body  of  troops  beyond  the  fixed  lines  of 
fortification,  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  first  attacks.  These  advanced 
intrenchments  were  generally  thrown  up  in  a  semicircular  line  and  composed 
of  ditches  and  palisaides ;  and  the  gates  were  placed  laterally,  so  as  to  oblige 
the  enemy,  who  endeavoured  to  force  them,  to  present  himself  in  flank  before 
the  walls  of  the  place." 

Another  interesting  portion  is  that  referring  to  the  earlier  military 
constructions  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained 
from  the  extracts  which  we  give  below : 

"  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  crusades,  duringwhichso  manymemorablesieges 
were  eflected,  improved  the  means  of  attack,  and  that  consequently  import- 
ant modifications  were  introduced  into  the  defence  of  fortified  places.  Down 
to  the  thirteenth  century  fortification  relies  chiefly  upon  its  passive  force, 
on  the  mass  and  the  position  of  its  walls.  It  sufficed  to  enclose  a  feeble  gar- 
rison in  towers  and  behind  walls  of  great  height  and  thickness,  to  enable 
them  to  hold  out  a  long  time  against  assailants  whose  means  of  attack  were 
weak.  The  Norman  castles,  which  were  erected  in  such  numbers  by  those 
new  conquerors  of  the  north-west  of  France  and  in  Ensland,  presented 
masses  of  buUding  which  defied  all  attempts  at  escalade  oecause  of  their 
height,  and  which  were  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sap.  The  builders, 
moreover,  were  always  careful  to  plant,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  these  castles 
upon  elevated  spots,  on  some  table-land  or  high-up  level  of  roc^  or  even  on 
artificial  hiUocks  ;  to  surround  them  with  deep  ditches,  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  undermine  them  ;  and  as  a  refuge,  in  the  event  of  surprise  or 
treason,  the  outer  enceinte  of  the  castle  contamed  always  an  isolated  donjon 
or  keep,  commanding  the  whole  of  the  works,  itself  frequently  surrounded 
by  a  moat  and  a  wall  {chemtie)^  and  which  from  its  position  generally  close 
to  the  outside,  and  the  great  height  of  its  walls,  would  enable  a  few  men  to 
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hold  in  check  a  large  body  of  aMailaats,  or  to  escape  if  Ihe  place  were  no 
longer  tenable. 

**  But  aflter  the  first  crusades,  and  when  the  feudal  sjrstem  had  placed  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  nobles  a  power  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  king, 
it  became  necessary  to  discard  the  system  of  passive  fertification,  indebted 
to  its  mass  only  for  its  defensive  power,  and  adopt  a  svstem  of  fortification 
which  would  give  to  the  defence  an  activity  equal  to  that  of  the  attack,  and 
require  at  the  same  time  more  numerous  garrisons.  It  no  longer  sufficed 
(and  the  terrible  Simon  de  Montfort  had  proved  the  fact)  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  massive  walls,  of  castles  built  upon  steep  rocks,  from  the  summit  of 
which  an  assailant  without  active  means  of  attack  might  be  despised  :  it 
was  necessary  to  defend  those  walls  and  those  towers,  and  to  funush  them 
with  numerous  troops,  with  engines  and  projectiles ;  it  was  necessary  to 
multiply  the  means  of  inflicting  injury  on  the  besiegers,  to  render  all  his 
efforts  unavailing,  by  effecting  combinations  which  he  could  not  foresee,  and, 
above  all,  to  place  the  garrison  beyond  the  reach  of  surprises  or  oouvs  de- 
main  .  for  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  place  of  great  strengtn  and 
well  fumbhed  with  all  the  munitions  of  war  fell  beneath  the  sudden  attack 
of  a  small  troop  of  daring  soldiers,  who,  passins;  over  the  bodies  of  the  guards 
at  the  barriers,  seized  on  the  gates,  and  in  this  way  secured  for  the  main 
body  of  the  army  an  entrance  into  the  town. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth,  the  means  of  attack  and  defence,  as  we  have  said,  were  much 
improved,  and  especially  by  their  being  more  methodically  carried  out.  We 
see,  then,  for  the  first  time  in  armies  and  fortified  places,  engineers  {ingeg- 
neors)  specially  intrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  engines  intended  for 
attack  and  de&noe.  Amongst  these  engines  there  were  some  which  were  at 
the  same  time  defensive  and  offensive,  that  is  to  say,  cons^ucted  so  as  to 
protect  the  pioneers  and  batter  the  wall ;  others  were  offensive  merely. 
When  escalaae  ^the  first  means  of  attack  almost  always  employed)  was  not 
successful,  and  tne  gates  were  too  strongly  armed  to  be  forced,  then  it  became 
necessary  to  undertake  a  formal  siefe ;  it  was  then  that  the  besiegers  erected 
towers  of  wood,  moving  on  rollers  (paffraiz),  which  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
struct loftier  than  the  walls  of  the  town  or  place  besieged,  and  a  kind  of 
moveable  platform  or  gangway  called  chat^  ^(U,  or  gate^  the  Roman  mu9cvl\u 
which  OsBsar  describes  at  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  formed  of  wood  and  covered 
with  planks,  iron,  and  hides,  which  was  pushed  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and 
which  afforded  a  covering  to  the  assailants  when  they  wanted  either  to 
employ  the  mouton  or  ho»9on  (the  battering  ram  of  the  ancients),  or  to 
undermine  the  towers  or  curtains  by  the  use  of  pickaxes,  or  lastly,  to  carry 
forward  earth  or  fascines  to  fill  up  the  moat.'* 

We  wish  we  could  convey  to  our  readers  some  notion  of  ihe  main 
body  of  this  excellent  book,  in  which  the  author  unfolds  the  whole 
rationale  of  mediaeval  attack  and  defence;  but  without  the  aid  of 
engravings  it  is  impossible.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  adding 
one  more  extract  touching  the  latest  form  of  military  work,  when  all 
had  become  modified  by  the  employment  of  gunpowder  ; 

"  When  the  effects  of  artillery  were  well  known,  and  it  became  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  walls  of  masonry  of  some  two  or  three  yards  in  thickness 
(which  was  the  mean  thickness  of  curtains  before  the  regular  use  of  ordnance) 
could  not  resist  a  battery  discharging  from  three  to  five  hundred  balls  over 
a  surface  of  eight  yards  square  or  thereabouts,  at  the  same  time  that  walls 
of  masonry  were  lowered,  various  means  were  employed  to  give  them  a  greater 
force  of  resistance.    In  constructions  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  use  of  cannon, 
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it  had  been  sometimes  customary,  in  order  the  better  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  mine,  the  sap,  or  the  ram,  to  build  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  relieving 
or  dischatging-arches,  masked  by  the  outer  ft^ce ;  which,  by  «arryinff  the 
weight  of  the  walls  upon  detached  points,  supported  the  parapets,  and  hin- 
dered the  walls  irom  falling  all  of  a  |>iece,  unless  it  so  happened  that  the 
besiegers  had  sapped  them  precisely  at  the  concealed  points  of  support,  a 
casualty  which  could  only  be  the  effect  of  chance.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury this  system  was  made  perfect ;  for  not  only  were  discharging-arches 
buUt  in  the  thickness  of  the  curtains  of  masonry,  but  these  were  strength- 
ened by  internal  abutments  buried  in  the  earth-works,  and  sustaining  the 
revetments  by  means  of  vertical  semicircular  vaults.  Care  was  taken  not 
to  connect  these  buttresses  with  the  solid  portion  of  the  walls  throughout 
their  whole  height,  in  order  to  hinder  the  revetments,  when  they  fell  by  the 
action  of  the  balls,  from  carrying  the  buttresses  with  them  ;  these  internal 
spurs  could  also,  by  sustaining  the  earth- work  between  them,  offer  an  obsta- 
cle which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overthrow.  But  those  means  were  costly  ; 
they  always  required,  besides,  that  the  walls  should  form  a  somewhat  con- 
siderable escarpment  above  the  level  of  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditcL  It 
was  with  difficulty  engineers  could  be  brought  to  abandon  their  elevated 
works ;  for,  at  this  period,  assault  by  escalade  was  still  frequently  attempted 
by  besieging  troops,  and  the  narratives  of  the  sieges  of  fortified  places  make 
frequent  mention  of  them.  Besides  the  means  already  described,  whether 
for  placing  walls  in  a  state  to  resist  cannon,  or  for  presenting  a  new  obstacle 
to  the  besiegers  when  they  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  them,  they  did 
what  was  called  remparer  the  fortifications,  that  is  to  say,  they  fixed  on  the 
outside  of  the  ditches,  or  even  as  a  protection  to  the  wall  to  deaden  the  balls, 
or  at  a  certain  distance  within  the  works,  ramparts  of  wood  and  earth,  the 
first  forming  a  covered  way,  or  a  revetment  to  the  wall,  and  the  second  a 
series  of  boulevards  behind  which  to  place  artillery  :  Istly,  to  embarrass  the 
approaches  and  prevent  a  sudden  assault,  or  to  preserve  the  wall  from  the 
effect  of  cannon  shot ;  2dly,  to  arrest  the  besiegers  when  the  breach  was 
effected.  The  first-named  replaced  the  ancient  lists,  and  the  second  obliged 
the  besiegers  to  besiege  the  place  anew,  after  the  wall  of  enclosure  had  been 
destroyed.  These  ramparts  of  earth  deadened  the  ball  and  resisted  longer 
than  walls  of  masonry  ;  and  they  were  better  adapted  to  receive  and  to 
protect  pieces  in  battery  than  the  old  earth-work  parapets.  They  were 
constructed  in  several  ways ;  the  strongest  were  formed  by  means  of  an 
external  revetment  composed  of  vertical  pieces  of  timber  connected  by  St. 
Andrew's  crosses,  in  ord^  to  hinder  the  work  from  undergoing  displacement 
when  some  of  its  parts  had  been  injured  by  the  balls.  Behind  this  timber- 
work  facing  was  a  series  of fa9cine»  of  small  branches  interlaced,  or  wattles, 
then  an  earth-work  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  wattles  and  earth.  Some- 
times the  rampart  was  formed  of  two  rows  of  strong  stakes  fixed  vertically, 
bound  together  by  means  of  flexible  withes,  and  having  a  horizontal  frame- 
work keyed  in  ;  the  intervals  being  filled  in  with  stm  clay  well  rammed 
down,  with  all  the  pebbles  taken  out,  and  interspersed  with  very  small  pieces 
of  wood.  Or  else  trunks  of  trees  laid  down  horizontally,  connected  together 
by  cross-pieces  keyed  through,  and  with  the  intervals  filled  in  as  last  described, 
formed  the  rampart.  Embrasures  were  left  at  intervals,  with  hanging  flaps. 
If  the  besieged  were  attacked  suddenly,  or  if  they  could  not  obtain  the  kind 
of  clay  required,  they  contented  themselves  with  binding  together  trees 
which  retained  a  portion  of  their  branches,  the  interspaces  being  filled  in 
with  fascines.  Those  new  impediments  opposed  to  siege-artillery  led  to  the 
use  of  hollow  balls  and  projectiles  charged  with  combustibles,  which, 
exploding  in  the  midst  of  the  ramparts,  produced  great  disorder.  By  degrees, 
sudden  overt  attacks  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  places  thus  guarded  ap- 
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proAclied  onlr  under  cover,  aod  along  winding  trenches,  the  angular  or 
rounded  turnings  of  which  were  protected  from  enfilade  fire  by  gabions  filled 
with  earth  set  on  end.  These  large  gabions  served  also  for  masking  pieces 
placed  in  battery  ;  the  intervals  between  the  gabions  forming  the  embra- 
sures. When  the  besiegers,  by  means  of  trenches,  succeeded  in  placing  their 
last  batteries  close  up  to  the  fortifications,  and  these  latter  were  furnished 
with  good  external  ramparts  and  with  walls  of  great  elevation,  it  became  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  protect  the  breach  battery  against  the  horizontal  and 
plunging  fire  of  these  works,  by  embankments  of  earth  surmounted  with 
rows  of  gabions  or  of  palisades  strongly  bound  together  and  lined  with  wat- 
tles. Those  works  could  only  be  executed  during  the  night,  as  it  is  the 
practice  still  to  execute  them.'* 


Essays  on   Abchaolooical   Subjects.    By  Thomas  Wbight, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    2  vols.     London,  1861.    J.  Russell  Smith. 

These  exceedingly  interesting  volumes  consist  of  Essays  and  Reviews, 
most  of  them  reprints,  which  have  proceeded  from  the  author's  fertile 
and  erudite  pen  during  the  last  few  years.  They  comprise  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  all  sure  to  attract  attention,  and,  what  is  more, 
amply  to  repay  perusal.  There  are  two  or  three  among  them,  indeed, 
to  which  the  old  Horatian  encomium,  "  decies  repetita  placebit,"  will 
very  fairly  apply :  such  as  those  on  the  History  of  the  English  Lan-' 
guage,  the  History  of  the  Drama,  the  History  of  Comic  Literature  dur^ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Satirical  Literature  of  the  Reformation. 
Few  antiquaries  have  done  so  much  to  popularize  archaeological  lite- 
rature, and  to  bring  it  home  to  every  man's  fireside  and  study  table  in 
an  acceptable  form,  as  Mr.  Wright.  Not  that  everybody  agrees  with 
him  in  his  theories  and  deductions :  our  own  pages  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary ;  but  he  is  always  a  most  readable  author, — and 
this  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  his  favour.  Archeeology,  from  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  must  be  treated  as  any  other  scientific  subject, 
with  precision  and  mathematical  accuracy,  whether  of  analysis  or  of 
inference ;  but  still  the  tastes  and  the  wants,  we  may  say  the  capa- 
cities, of  the  mass  of  mankind  must  be  consulted ;  and  to  make  the 
matter  popular  somebody  or  other  must  be  able  to  write  in  a  popular 
way  about  it.  Now  this  is  one  of  Mr.  Wright's  great  merits.  He  is 
not  only  able  to  handle  many  an  archaeological  topic  with  the  most 
scientific  exactitude,  but  he  can  also  make  it  acceptable  to  the  world ; 
commanding  the  sympathies  of  the  crowded  lecture  room,  as  well  as 
the  attention  of  the  cloistered  student. 

It  hardly  falls  within  the  province  of  the  Journal  of  our  Association 
to  notice  Essays  not  immediately  connected  with  Welsh  antiquities ; 
and  therefore,  after  having  read  all  the  contents  of  these  volumes  with 
great  pleasure,  we  are  bound  to  pass  them  over,  and  to  say  that,  in 
the  first  volume  will  be  found  the  Account  of  the  Tumulus  at  St.  TFeo- 
nard*s,  which  originally  appeared  in  our  pages ;  and  also  that  on  the 
Origin  of  the  IVeUh,  so  well  known  to  most  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion.    There  is  also  a  short  but  excellent  Essay  on  Qeoffrey  of  Mon- 
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mouth's  Hisioria  Brttonum,  which  we  recommend  strongly  to  all  our 
readers,  whether  they  may  agree  with  the  author  or  not.  All  these 
we  must  thus  passingly  aUade  to  in  order  that — although  at  the  risk 
of  giving  rise  to  much  controversy — we  may  introduce  to  their  notice 
Mr.  Wright's  Essay  On  the  Origin  of  Rhymes  and  the  early  Welsh 
Poems.  He  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  rise  of  rhyming  versification 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Latin  language,  and  through  the  growth  of  the 
Neo-Latin  dialects,  which  he  illustrates  with  numerous  extracts  from 
the  poets  of  southern  Europe ;  summing  up  his  opinion  in  this  manner : 

*^  I  have  already  intimated  that  rhyming  Latin  verse  was  never  much  in 
use  among  the  Latin  writers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  in  this  island. 
Rhyme  was  never,  properly  speaking,  in  use  in  An^lo-Saxon  poetry ;  the 
only  two  or  three  examples  known,  were  evidently  mtended  only  as  inge- 
nious exercises,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  lAtin  rhymes,  and  cannot  l>e 
ascribed  to  an  earlier  oate  than  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  In 
fact,  tiU  the  twelfth  century,  rhyme  belonged  to  the  vernacular  poetry  only 
of  the  Romance  languages.  It  was  evidently  taken  from  the  Latin ;  and  I 
have  shewn  how  in  iktin  rhyming  verse  originated,  and  how  it  became  deve- 
loped very  slowly  and  gradually,  until  it  was  brought  to  perfection,  and  into 
common  use,  at  a  late  period." 

We  must  now  be  excused  if,  as  we  did  on  a  former  occasion,  we 
allow  the  author  to  lay  his  own  case  before  his  brother  members  of 
the  Association;  and  if,  without  pledging  our  own  opinions  to  be 
coincident  with  his  own,  we  quote  textually  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Wright's  Essay.  It  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  controverted ;  still  everybody 
will  give  the  author  credit  for  expressing  his  views  clearly  and  well, 
and,  we  will  add,  with  great  candour : 

«  There  is,  however,  apparently  one  very  extraordinary  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  Welsh  lay  claim  to  a  series  of  vernacular  poets  under  such  names 
as  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  and  Merlin,  who  are  asserted  to  have  lived  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  others  belonging  to  ages  immediately  succeeding ;  and 
they  shew  us  what  are  asserted  to  be  their  genuine  compositions,  and  which 
present,  strangely  enough,  a  system  of  perfect  rhymes,  and  of  the  different 
forms  of  versification,  exactly  like  those  which,  after  a  long  and  laborious 
course  of  formation,  are  only  first  found  in  French  poetry  in  the  twelfth 
century.  This  is,  certainly,  a  very  startling  circumstance,  and  one  which 
may  well  lead  us  to  hesitate  in  accepting  these  Welsh  poems,  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  as  authentic.  We  have  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  use  of  rhvme 
among  the  ancient  Celts,  either  in  Britain  or  in  Qaul ;  and  surely  it  is 
utterly  inexplicable  how,  if  this  perfect  system  of  rhyme  had  existed  so 
generally  and  publicly  among  them,  the  whole  Latin  church  should  have 
remained  totallv  ignorant  of  it,  and  should  have  been  striving  through  two 
or  three  centuries  to  invent  and  improve  rhyme,  when  it  was  all  the  while 
to  be  found  close  beside  them  in  a  perfect  state  of  development !  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  Welsh  poets  were  Christians,  and  that  they 
were  in  continual  intercourse  with  the  Christians  of  the  Continent— ^f  the 
Latin  church — and  miffht  certainly  have  given  a  helping  hand  to  the  Latin 
attempts  at  rhyme.  Nay,  more,  some  of  these  very  ecclesiastics  on  the 
Continent^  such  as  St.  GiJl,  Columbanus,  and  many  others,  who  were  either 
making  attempts  at  Latin  rhyming  verse  themselves,  as  an  ingenious 
novelty,  or  who  were  at  least  witnessmg  the  attempts  of  others,  were  them- 
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selreB  of  Celtic  origin,  and  ought  to  have  been  able  to  tell  people  that  there 
was  nothing  new  in  it. 

"Sharon  Turner,  in  his  Vindication  of  ike  Oenuineneu  of  the  Ancient 
British  Poemt,  imagines  that  he  hat  found  a  triumphant  answer  to  any 
objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  in  question,  grounded  on  the  fact 
just  stated,  when  he  points  to  these  instances  of  rhyme  in  the  eariy  medi- 
soval  Latin  yersifiers, — a  plea  which  might,  perhaps,  have  deserved  some  con- 
sideration if  the  system  of  rhyme  of  the  supposed  primsQval  Welsh  poetry 
had  been  as  rude  and  inartificial  as  that  of  these  Latin  poems.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  We  have  seen  how,  in  Latin,  the  rhymes  came  into  tise  in 
Ital^  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  how  they  remained  for  ages  rude  and  inar- 
tificial, and  became  only  gradually  known  in  the  west,  until  their  more 
perfect  development,  which  can  hardly  be  placed  earlier  than  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries ;  and  how  rhyme  was  adopted  in  the  vernacular  French,  in 
which  it  was  still  further  p^ected  and  developed  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Now  the  system  of  rhyme  of  the  primitive  Welsh 
bards,  such  as  Taliesin  and  Aneurin  and  Llywarch  H6n,  does  not  resemble 
that  which  we  find  scattered  sparingly  over  the  Latin  metrical  compositions 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  but  it  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the 
more  perfect  rhyme  of  the  French  versification  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  as  much  so  as  the  vernacular  English  poetry  of  the  same  period. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  Qododin  attributed  to 
Aneurin,  and  most  of  what  appear  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Taliesin,  with  the  old  French  romana  de  gette,  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced 
that,  in  their  metres  and  rhymes,  the  former  are  imitated  from  the  latter. 
They  present  exactly  the  same  character  of  composition,  with  the  same 
repetitions  of  rhymes  through  divisions  of  unequal  length.  The  resem- 
blance is  &r  too  close  to  be  accidental,  and  would  oe  perfectly  inexplicable, 
if  not  impossible,  if  we  suppose  a  difference  of  date  of  six  centuries.  But, 
as  we  go  on  comparing,  we  are  encountered  on  all  sides  by  resemblances  of 
a  still  more  striking  character.  A  poem  of  Taliesin  on  the  death  of  Owain^ 
the  son  of  Urien  Rheged,  is  composed  in  the  following  Tersification  : 

'  Enaid  Owian  ap  Urien, 
Gobwyllid  ei  Ren 

OiRaid. 
Reffed  Udd  ai  cudd  tromlas, 
Nid  oed  fas, 

Ei  gywyddeid.' 

Another  is  addressed  to  Urien  Rheged  himself  in  the  following  metre  : 

*  Urien  Reget 
Duallovyet 

Y  Leuenyd. 
Eur  ac  Aryan  t 
Mor  eu  divant, 

Eu  dihenyd.' 

Another,  which  has  received  a  great  amount  of  mystical  interpretation,  runs 
thus : 

'  Mon  Mab  gogei, 
Gwrhyd  erfei, 

Menai  ei  dor. 
Lleweis  wirawd, 
Qwin  a  bragawd, 

Gan  frawd  esgor.* 
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Now  this  ifl  n  very  common  form  of  verse  in  different  metres  in  the  French, 
poetry  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  no  doubt  was  in  use 
m  the  twelfth.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  poem  probably  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  : — 

'  Ce  n'est  pas  honour  ne  courteisie, 
Ne  gueres  le  tienk  k  mestrie 

De  vassal, 
Pur  one  petite  bailie, 
De  prendre  k  nulle  rien  atye 
De  fere  mal.* 

To  following  is  a  sample  of  an  English  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century  : — 

'  At  evesong  even  neh, 
Ydel  men  ^t  he  seh, 

Lomen  hadde  an  honde  ; 
To  hem  he  sayde  an  heh, 
That  suythe  he  wes  undreh, 

So  ydel  forte  stonde.' 

^  Who  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  French  metres  and  rhymes  were  in 
this  case  the  models  of  the  Welsh  as  well  as  of  the  English  verses  ?  Mr. 
Nash,  in  his  work  on  Taliesin,  has  shown  clearly  that  the  last  of  the  poems 
of  that  poet  quoted  above  was  really  an  elegy  on  an  archdeacon  of  Anglesey, 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  I  could  point  out 
other  arrangements  of  metres  and  rhymes  in  these  supposed  early  Welsh 
poems,  the  types  of  which  are  equally  found  in  the  French  and  English  of 
the  thirteentn  and  fourteenth  centuries,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
examples.  If  these  poems  are  genuine,  the  bards  must  indeed  have  been 
endowed  largely  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  when  they  wrote  in  the  sixth 
century  in  systems  of  verse  which  were  not  invented  until  the  twelfth  ! 

"  There  is  a  well-known  and  frequently  quoted  passage  of  the  '  Descriptio 
Cambriss'  of  Giraldus  Oambrensis,  relating  to  the  poetry  of  the  Welsh  as  it 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  that  was  the  date  at  which 
the  book  alluded  to  was  written,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  the  Welsh 
songs  were  then  composed  in  rhyme,  but  he  informs  us  at  the  same  time 
that  the  favourite  ornamentation  of  their  poetry  was  alliteration,  and  he 
speaks  of  it  as  resembling  closely  the  alliteration  of  the  English.  As  the 
English  example  which  he  gives, — 

'  Ghd  is  together — gsmmem  and  wisedome,' 

is  a  perfect  alliterative  couplet,  it  is  clear  that  Giraldus  knew  very  well  what 
English  and  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration  was.  The  first  of  his  Welsh  examples 
is  equally  perfect,  and  has  both  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration  and  rhythm : — 

'  2>igawn  i>uw — da  yn  nnic* 

His  second  example  is  evidently  corrupt  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  allite- 
ration is  lost.  Both  are  found  in  old  Welsh  poems,  but  as  they  are  evidently 
popular  proverbs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Giraldus  took  them 
from  those  particular  poems.  I  believe  that  the  Welsh  scholars  allow  that 
this  alliteration  is  characteristic  of  their  oldest  poems. 

''  Now  I  confess  that  the  form  of  this  Welsh  alliterative  verse,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Giraldus  speaks  of  it,  lead  me  to  think  that  it  was  origi- 
nally borrowed  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Welsh  had  not  a  poetry  of  their  own— all  rude  society  has,  but  it  changes 
or  takes  its  forms  under  the  influence  of  outward  circumstances,  and  it  was 
the  very  last  class  of  literature  which  came  to  be  committed  to  writing.    It 
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appears  probable  that  the  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nunstrels  was  not  com- 
mitted t6  writing  before  tne  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  ;  and  long  before 
that,  if  the  Anfflo-Sazons  had  any  strictly  historical  poetry  of  an  early  date, 
it  had  without  doubt  perished,  or  the  chroniclers  and  historical  writers  would 
haye  made  some  use  of  it.  Such  strictly  historical  poetry  was  the  least 
common  in  the  primitiye  condition  of  society,  and  it  was  the  least  perma- 
nent. The  poetryr  of  the  Saxon  '  bards*  was  chiefly  mythic  in  this  character, 
that  is,  it  celebrated  either  the  deeds  of  the  gods  from  whom  the  whole 
Teutonic  race  claimed  its  descent,  or  the  exploits  of  strictly  mythic  heroes 
to  whom  the  regal  fiunilies  and  the  great  chiefs  traced  their  pedigree. 

**  Amonff  the  poetry  attributed  to  the  supposed  early  Webh  baj^,  there  is 
much,  such  as  tne  loye  for  riddles  and  for  enigmatical  expressions,  and  for 
a  particular  class  of  didactic  poetnr,  which  has  its  dose  resemblance  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  of  the  tenth  and  eleyenth  centuries,  and  which  was 
I  think  borrowed  from  it  in  the  same  way  that  much  of  the  rest  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Anglo-Norman  of  a  later  date.  The  Welsh  had  no  doubt 
abundance  of  traditions  and  legends  as  mythic  as  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  they  were  just  in  that  political  con- 
dition when  men  look  back  with  eagerness  to  a  supposed  former  glory, 
and  loye  to  exaggerate  the  supposed  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  and  when 
they  readily  mistake  their  mythical  legends  for  historical  ones.  This, 
we  know,  was  rarely  done  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  historical  writers,  though 
one  or  two  examples  occur.  I  suspect,  then,  that  preyious  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  the  Welsh  minstrels  had  borrowed  largely  from  the  literature  of 
their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbours,  and,  among  other  things,  had  adopted  their 
form  of  yerse  ;  that  afterwards,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Nor- 
mans, they  changed  their  yerse  taken  from  the  Saxons  for  that  now  brought 
oyer  from  the  continent,  except  that  for  some  time  they  retained  their  taste 
for  alliteration  along  with  the  uniyersal  adoption  of  rhyme.  It  was,  in  £ftct, 
the  same  process  of  change  which  was  going  on  contemporaneously  in  Eng- 
lish literature  itself,  where  we  find  in  the  same  manner  and  for  a  considera- 
ble period  the  Saxon  alliteration  retained  and  joined  with  the  Norman  rhyme. 

''  Mr.  D.  W.  Nash  has  published  a  yery  excellent  dissertation  on  the 
poems  of  Taliesin,  which  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  all  who  feel  an 
mterest  in  the  inyestigation  of  this  question.  Mr.  Nash  has  pointed  out 
frequent  allusions  in  these  poems  of  Taliesin  which  fix  the  composition  of 
many  of  them  to  a  date  not  older  than  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries. I  think  that  he  might  haye  gone  further  than  he  has  gone,  for  I  feel 
conyinced  that  we  haye  no  Welsh  poetry  existing  of  an  older  date  than  the 
twelfth  century — when  it  appears  to  haye  begun  to  be  committed  to  writing. 
The  oldest  known  MS.,  the '  Black  Book  of  Oaermarthen,*  is,  I  suspect,  not 
older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Welsh  appear  at 
that  time  to  haye  seized  upon  the  continental  poetry  and  romance  with 
great  eagerness,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  great  mass  of  the  mediseyal 
Welsh  literature.  This  is  fully  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
medissyal  literature  of  Europe  in  general  and  extensiyely.  I  belieye,  further, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Norman  inyasion  was  felt  in  the  language  as  well 
as  in  the  literature  ;  for,  from  a  comparison  of  the  forms  of  the  words,  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  yery  large  portion  of,  if  not  all,  the  Latin  element  wluch  is 
found  in  the  Welsh  tongue  was  deriyed  directly  from  Anglo-Norman,  which 
was  gradually  mixing  with  it  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  mixing  with  Eng- 
lish. For  instance,  in  the  formation  of  the  Neo-Latin  dialects,  the  final  s 
of  Latin  words  was  inyariably  preseryed,  so  that  this  termination  became  cha- 
racteristic of  the  nominatiye  cases  singular  of  most  of  the  masculines  ;  thus 
the  Latin  nuUui  became  nui^,  or  nua,  in  Anglo-Norman,  while  the  objectiye 
case  would  be  nul,  representing  nuUwn,  nuU^,  or  nuU%,9l\  of  which  are 
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wHIumt  the  final  «.  So,  also  the  Latin  ponsy  a  bridge,  became  in  Anglo- 
Konnan,  nominatiye,  patUf  or  pom,  objective  porU.  This  rule  was  strictly 
preseryed  during  the  twelfth  century,  but  after  that  period  a  considerable 
change  began  to  take  place  in  the  forms  of  Anglo-Norman  and  French,  one 
of  which  was  the  abandonment  of  the  old  nominative  in  s,  a;,  or  z,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  objective  for  the  nominative.  I  will  not  on  the  present  occa* 
sion  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  change,  but  it  certainly  did  take 
place,  and  from  that  time  the  nominative  case  singular  would  hepOfU^  and 
not  oofw,  or  vam  ;  but  if  I  found  poaU  as  the  nominative  in  a  composition 
of  the  twelftn  century,  I  should  at  once  say  that  it  could  only  be  the  error 
of  a  later  copyist.  This  is  the  case  with  a  very  large  portion  of  the  nouns 
in  the  language.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  words  in 
the  Latin  element  of  the  Welsh  language,  as  far  as  I  have  examined  the 
question,  have  generally  the  Anglo-Norman  forms,  and  in  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  in  such  forms  as  were  the  results  of  a  change  in  the  Frencn  or 
Anglo-Norman  themselves,  and  which  could  hardlv  from  any  possibility  have 
arisen  if  these  words  had  been  adopted  from  the  Latin  before  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Therefore,  when  I  find  in  a  poem  ascribed  to  Taliesin,  and  bearing 
the  title  of  Kad  Goddeu  (the  Battle  of  the  Trees),  such  a  line  as  this, — 

<  Bum  pont  ar  trigar,  |  I  have  been  a  bridge  for  passing  over,' 

I  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  either  the  bard,  among  his 
other  gifts  of  prophecy,  possessed  the  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  languages 
which  had  not  yet  come  into  existence,  or  that  the  line  in  question  is  a 
modem  composition.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged  that  these  might  have 
been  interpolations  in  the  original  text;  but  this  would  not  bo  a  good 
defence,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  class  of  words  in  writings  pretending  to 
an  early  date  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  strong  suspicions.  But  the  system 
of  versification  and  rhyme  in  the  poems  ascribed  to  Taliesin,  Aneurin,  Lly- 
warch  Udn,  and  the  other  Welsh  poets  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century, 
is,  I  am  convinced,  quite  fatal  to  their  character  of  genuineness.  The 
objection  does  not,  as  Sharon  Turner  seemed  to  think,  consist  merely  in  the 
use  of  rhyme,  but  in  the  use  of  perfected  systems  of  rhyme  which  belonged 
to  as  late  a  date.  I  may  add,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  objection  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  poetry  attributed  to  the  early  Welsh  bards. 


Bbut  y  Ttwysooion.     {Second  Notice,) 

SiircE  the  publication  of  the  former  portion  of  our  Review  of  this 
book,  in  which  the  authorship  of  the  greater  and  only  valuable  part 
of  the  Preface  was  claimed,  and  proved  to  belong  to  the  late  Mr. 
Aneurin  Owen,  the  editor  of  the  book  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  our  Journal  explaining  his  reasons  for  not  acknowledging 
lib  obligations  to  his  predecessor.  We  hope  the  explanation  may 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  but  it  seems  to  come 
rather  late,  for  the  omission  must  have  been  perceived  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  volume.  Wliat  is  called  in  that  letter ''  pre- 
fatory fragments,"  was  a  complete  preface  by  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  himself;  and 
it  is. to  l>e  regretted  that  this  very  Preface  was  not  itself  published, 
instead  of  that  which  has  actually  appeared.   We  hope,  indeed,  that  the 
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entire  contents  of  the  portfolio  in  the  Record  Office— we  might  say,  all 
Mr.  Anenrin  Owen's  fetters  and  reUquim,  will  some  day  see  the  light : 
in  the  meantime  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  his  great  antiquarian 
merits/  in  this  instance  at  least,  are  not  likely  to  sink  into  obliTion. 
As  for  the  transcripts  at  Llano ver  not  being  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Anenrin 
Owen,  they  cotUdnot  be,  because  the  originals  had  been,  with  one  excep- 
tion, retomed  to  the  Record  Office  in  1848 ;  but  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Editor  by  whom  the  originals,  and 
also  by  whom  the  copies  of  them  were  made.  They  comprised,  in  fa<;ty 
the  whole  of  the  Brui  y  T^toyfoyum,— -the  whole  of  the  text  of  this 
volume ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  they  did.  The  main  work  of"  colla- 
tion" was  also  done  by  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen;  for  we  believe  that  not  a 
single  original  document  in  the  Record  Office  was  personally  consulted 
by  the  Editor  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  true  there  was 
not  much  need  of  it ;  Aneurin  Owen  had  done  it  previously,  and  had 
done  it  well. 

In  the  preface  to  the  BrtU,  reference  is  made  by  the  Editor  to  a  MS. 
in  the  Hengwrt  collection ;  and  a  fac-simile  of  it  horn  one  of  the  three 
plates  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  This  reference  contains 
the  following  passage :  "  It  was  probably  written  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century."  Now,  is  this  conjecture  to  be  taken  as  that  of 
the  Editor,  or  as  that  of  the  officers  of  the  Rolls  House  ?  The  MS.  is 
evidently  of  ihe fifteenth  century ;  and  thb  error  of  two  centuries,  which 
the  character  of  the  writing  instantly  shows,  is  certainly  a  most  unfor- 
tunate lapntSf  to  whomsoever  it  is  attributable. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Preface,  which  no  one  can  accuse  Aneurin 
Owen  of,  is  all  about  the  Triads,  and  various  Bardic  matters.  A  good 
deal  of  this  is  probably  the  editor's  own,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  advertisement,  in  a  note,  p.  ix : 

*^  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  most  of  the  documents  which  relate 
to  the  Bardo-druidic  system,  hitherto  exist  only  in  manuscript.  At  the  Qrand 
Eisteddvod,  which  was  held  at  Llangollen  last  year,  a  prize  of  a  €k>ld  Bardie 
Tiara,  and  thirty  pounds  in  money,  wito  offered  for  the  fullest  illustration, 
from  original  sources,  of  the  Theology,  Discipline,  and  Usages  of  the 
Bardo-Druidic  system  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  prize  was  won  by  the 
editor  of  the  present  volume.  The  information  thus  brought  together  is 
such  as  will,  when  published,  inevitably  attract  the  attention  of  both  British 
and  Continental  scholars." 

From  this  notice,  appearing  as  it  does  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  b  it  to  be  anticipated  that  this  will  be  the  next 
work  which  the  editor  will  be  commissioned  to  publish  ?  Independently 
of  this  indication,  the  reference  made  in  this  part  of  the  preface  is 
principally  to  a  volume  printed  some  years  ago  by  the  Welsh  MSS. 
Society,  called  the  Iolo  MSS.,  one  of  the  least  creditable  to  the  dis- 
cernment of  that  Society  which  has  yet  appeared.  Its  contents,  where 
not  altogether  apocryphal,  are  unsupported  by  any  reliable  authorities ; 
and  they  have  derived  their  modem  appellation  Arom  one  who,  though 
fond  of  antiquities,  had  no  real  right  to  the  title  of  an  antiquary,  nor 
any  sufficient  knowledge  on  which  to  base  a  claim  of  that  nature,  not- 
withstanding that  the  editor  of  the  Brut,  in  p.  xii,  styles  him  "a  scrupu- 
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louflly  faithfnl  antiquary,  and  one  that  was  deeply  versed  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  order  (the  Bardic)."     The  credit  of  this  part  of  the 
work  may  safely  be  left  to  the  editor,  and  to  the  late  lolo  Morganwg. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  whatever  is  of  any  historical  and  antiquarian 
value  in  the  preface  is  due  to  Aneurin  Owen,  while  the  whole  body  of 
the  work,  the  chronicle,  is  entirely  his  also ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  book 
occurs  an  index,  copious  and  careful ;  this  the  editor  attributes  to  Mr. 
Kenward,  of  Birmingham.    The  only  remaining  portion  of  the  volume 
is  a  glossary,  which  it  mav  be  presumed  the  editor  claims  for  his  own ; 
for  at  p.  879,  speaking  of  it  in  an  introductory  note,  he  says,  it  "may 
be  useful  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  translation";  and  afterwards  unwisely  refers  the  reader 
to  the  Do9parth  Edeym  davod  aur,  or  ''  Ancient  Orammar  of  WoIm" 
lately  ''  edited"  by  mm.    No  doubt  this  glossary  is  of  use,  but  we 
hardly  see  the  use  of  swelling  it  out  to  the  extent  of  forty  pages,  when 
in  fact  the  greater  part  of  it  is  nothing  but  a  reproduction  of  what  any 
common  Welsh  dictionary  could  supply ;    we  could  understand  the 
value  of  interpreting  and  commenting  upon  ancient  obsolete  Welsh 
words,  but  the  ordinary  words  of  the  modem  language  might  very  well 
have  been  left  to  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Common  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  parts  of  speech  occur 
here  in  sreat  numbers,  and  are  correctiy  printed,  with  their  usual  well- 
known  significations ;  but  no  disouisitions  or  authorities  are  given  for 
the  explanation  or  iUustration  of  imusual  words ;  we  leam  nothing 
whatever  from  it;  the  book  is  made  cumbersome  by  it,-^nothing  else. 
Where  is  the  utility  of  inserting  "Mab;  a  boy,  a  son:"    Merch;  a 
woman,  a  daughter : "    "  Mam,  a  mother ; "    "  Tad,  a  father ;"    "  O, 
from;  of,  out  of,  by;"    "Na;  nor,  neither:"    "Pobl,  a  people;" 
"  Pa,  what ; "    "  Pe,  if ; "   '*  Ymenyn,  butter ; "    "  Awr,  an  hour  ?  " 
Where  is  the  editorial  skill  displayed  in  these  insertions  of  words  which 
anybody,  not  conversant  with  Welsh,  might  find  in  the  commonest 
dictionary  ?  One  of  the  most  recondite  explanations  we  have  met  with 
is,  perhaps,  the  following :    "  Awyr  (aw-yr ;   Or.  arjp  ;   L.  aer),  air, 
sky ;"  readers  no  doubt  will  be  thankful  to  be  informed  of  the  equiva- 
lents for  "  air"  in  the  two  learned  languages.    Again,  '*  Sul  (su-ul ; 
L.  sol) :  the  sun.     Dydd  etd,  dies  solis,  Sunday ;"  which  displays  an 
amount  of  profound  research  not  commonly  met  with,  we  suppose. 

If,  instead  of  swelling  out  the  glossary  with  common  wordS)  the 
editor  had  imitated  the  example  of  Aneurin  Owen  in  the  glossary 
appended  to  the  Ixnos  qfffowel  Dda,  and  eivenonly  those  words  that 
actually  demanded  inteipretation,  or  on  which  some  historical  infor- 
mation was  required,  he  would  have  done  well.  To  quote  two  instances 
of  what  is  meant :  The  Mob  in  the  glossary  of  the  £rut  is  explained 
as  stated  above,  simply  thus  :  "  Mab  (ma-ab),  a  boy,  a  son ;"  but  in 
Mr.  Aneurin  Owen's  glossary  it  stands  as  follows : 

"  Ma.b,  a  Bon;  often  abbreviated  to  '  ab'  and  '  ap.'" 

"  Mab,  a  youth  under  age," 

"  Mab,  a  fnan;  hence,  '  mab  aillt^'  an  aillt ;  '  mab  alltud,'  an 
alien ;  '  mab  bardd,^  a  bard." 

Hcore  the  information  is  ample  and  good. 
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The  word  Ceintog  u  thus  g^ven  hi  the  glossary  of  the  Brut : 
"  Ceiniawo  (keinawg ;  cant).     A  penny ;  ring  money." 
B«t  m  Aneurin  Owen's  glossary  of  the  Welsh  laws  we  find  the  fol<- 
lowing  really  valuable  information : 

"  Ceinioo  (cain-iog)  fair; — A  denarius  or  penny  ;  no  coins  have  been 
found  which  can  be  attributed  to  any  Welsh  prince,  although  large  deposits 
of  Roman  coins  (principally  of  the  Lower  Empire)  have  been  occasionally 
discoTcred.  From  the  frequent  mention  of  payments  in  silver  some  medium 
of  .circulation  would  se^m  to  have  been  required,  for  which  purpose  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  mintages,  with  possibly  some  worn  Roman  coins,  might 
have  served.  The  common,  or  curt  penny,  is  meant  generally  when  penny 
is  mentioned ;  the  legal  penny  was  one  third  higher  in  value ;  the  half- 
pencv  or  dimai,  was  half  the  curt,  one  third  of  the  le^  penny.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  this  enumeration  of  two  descriptions  of  pennies  might  have  had  its 
origin  from  the  existence  and  use  of  the  two  species  of  denarii  common 
during  the  Lower  Empire,  of  the  same  relative  proportions.  The  number 
of  pence  in  the  pound  was  240.*' 

These  instances  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
glossaries,  as  understood  by  two  authors  of  such  very  different  turns  of 
mind  and  extent  of  information.  The  glossary  in  the  Brut  might  have 
been  rendered  much  more  valuable  by  omitting  half  the  words,  and  by 
amply  illustrating  the  remainder. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  text  is  edited. 
This  text,  as  was  remarked  before,  may  be  considered  on  the  whole 
safe.  Aneurin  Owen's  transcripts  have  been  followed  with  very  slight 
deviations,  and  the  chronicles  may  be  looked  upon  as  faithfully  laid 
before  the  public.  The  corrigenda  are  not  numerous,  and  the  facility 
of  lection  is  much  promoted  by  the  octavo  instead  of  ihe/olio  form  of 
the  3fonumenta  Historica. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  variations  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
text,  and  in  the  order  of  placing  the  words  in  the  translation,  which 
occur  pretty  frequently ;  and  the  reason  for  which  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  divine.  We  should  have  thought  it  more  advisable  not  to 
have  altered  the  arrangement  of  Aneurin  Owen's  transcript  and  trans- 
lation in  any  respect,  but  to  have  given  them  just  as  they  were  founds 
more  especially  when  no  urgent  cause  for  deviation  was  at  all  apparent. 
Especially  in  that  portion  which  had  been  already  printed  in  the  Monu- 
menta  Historica^  it  would  have  been  in  far  better  taste  not  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  work  of  the  former  editor  in  any  manner  whatever.  As  it 
stands,  the  text  has  the  semblance  of  a  pretence  to  an  original  tran- 
script and  translation,  to  which  it  has  no  legitimate  title  whatever ; 
or  else  the  order  of  words  has  been  varied  through  mere  caprice, 
possibly  to  give  the  printers  a  little  more  to  do.  We  subjoin  speci* 
mens  of  what  we  mean : — 

In  the  Monum,  Histor.,  under  the  date  of  683,  Aneurin  Owen's 
text  and  translation  runs  thus  : 

**  [Bwy  vlyned  wedy  hynny],  ac  yn  oes  hwnnw  y  bu  uarwolyaeth  yn  Iwer- 
don.'* 
'*  Two  years  after  that^  and  in  his  time,  there  was  a  mortality  in  Ireland." 
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In  the  new  edition  of  the  Brut  y  Tywyaopon,  the  text  and  transla- 
tion are  thus  transposed : 

^^  Ao  yn  068  hwnnw  [dwh  vlyned  wedy  hjnnj]  y  bu  uarwolyaeth  yn  f  wevr 
don." 
"And  ID  his  time,  two  years  subsequently,  there  was  a  mortality  in  Ireland." 

Now  why  was  this  transposition  made  ?  was  it  because  the  word  "  stsb' 
aequenUy^^  was  supposed  to  be  rather  more  elegant,  though  not  so 
literal,  as  "after  that"? 

This  sort  of  transposition  runs,  neverthelesB^  all  through  the  new 
text  and  translation,  from  what  cause  we  know  not. 

Again: — in  the  Monum,  Histor,  the  date  given  to  this  entry  is 
683 ;  but  in  the  Brut  the  new  editor  chUnges  the  date  to  686.  Why 
is  this  ? 

In  the  entry  immediately  preceding  the  above,  an  original  Welsh 
name,  *'  Maelwynog^^ — ^spelt  by  Aneurim  Owen  as  "  Maehjoyno^\  is 
given  by  the  new  editor  as  ^^Molwyno^*; — why  not  have  left  it  as  he 
found  it  ? 

To  take  another  instance,  under  the  date  of  994,  the  text  and  trans- 
lation in  the  Monwn.  Histor,  are  as  follows  : 

^[Blwydyn  wedy  hynny],  ac  yna  y  diffeithwyt  Manaw  y  gan  Tswein  uab 
Herald." 

"  A  year  after  that,  and  then  the  Isle  of  Man  was  devastated  by  Swain, 
son  of  Harold." 

Whereas,  in  the  new  edition,  the  text  and  translation  are  thus  trans- 
posed . 

"  Acyna  [blwydyn  wedy  hynny]  y  diffeithwyt  Manaw  y  gan  Tswein  uab 
Herald." 
"  And  then,  a  year  after  that,  etc." 

What  can  have  been  the  good  of  making  such  a  trifling  alteration  in 
this  latter  instance  ?  more  especially  as  the  new  editor  neither  did, 
nor  could  transcribe  the  original  texts,  though  the  former  one  did,  as, 
indeed,  he  was  thoroughly  able  to  do.  Changes  of  the  kind  here  ex- 
emplified run  all  through  the  text,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  to  be 
regretted. 

Brief  notes  were  added  by  Aneurin  Owen  at  the  bottom  of  his  pages, 
but  these,  though  good,  the  present  editor  omits  altogether.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  much  better  had  he  not  tampered  with  Aneurin 
Owen's  text  at  all,  but  had  been  content  to  give  it  to  the  world  just 
as  that  eminent  antiquary  left  it.  We  conjecture,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Aneurin  Owen's  papers,  that  he  would  have  annotated  the 
Chronicles  exclusively.  He  had  certainly  been  collecting  materials 
for  it,  and  possibly  among  his  reliquue  a  body  of  notes  may  yet  be 
discovered.  We  do  not,  however,  despair,  even  if  they  shoidd  not 
be  found,  that  when  the  whole  texts  of  the  Chronicle  come  to  be 
accurately  studied  and  compared  with  English  chronicles  of  the  same 
dates,  then  the  more  copious  and  accurate  knowledge  of  archss- 
ology  which  distinguishes  the  times  in  which  we  live,  may  raise  up 
some  really  competent  scholar  among  us  to  continue  Aneurin  Owen's 
labours,  and  to  wear  his  mantle  with  honour. 
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OK  THE  BOUNDARIES  THAT  SEPARATED  THE  WELSH  AND 
ENGLISH  RACES  DURING  THE  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS 
WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE  CAPTURE  OF  BATH,  a.d.  fi77;  with 
SPECULATIONS  AS  TO  THE  WELSH  PRINCES  WHO  DURING 
THAT   PERIOD  WERE   REIGNING  OVER  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

By  EDWIN   GUEST,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Gohvillb 
AMD  Caius  Colleqe,  Camsbisoe. 

Some  years  back  I  laid  before  the  Arcbseological  Institute^ 
certain  opinions  I  had  been  led  to  form  with  reference  to  the 
districts  respectively  occupied  by  the  Welsh  and  English  races 
subsequently  to  the  Treaty  of  the  Mens  Badonicus.  I  would 
now  call  attention  to  the  boundaries  that  separated  the  two 
races  at  another  important  epoch  of  our  history :  I  mean  after 
the  settlement  which  necessarily  followed  the  battle  fought  at 
Deorham^  ad.  577.  This  battle  was  one  of  those  events  which 
change  the  fortunes  of  a  people.  It  led^  as  we  learn  from  the 
Chronicle,  to  the  surrender  of  the  three  great  cities  of  Olouces* 
ter^  Cirencester^  and  Bath ;  and  must  have  left  our  ancestors  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  whole  basin  of  the  Severn — at  least,  on 
this  side  of  the  river — from  the  walls  of  Bath  to  the  woodlands 
of  Arden.  The  Welshmen  living  south  of  Bath  seem  to  have 
come  early  into  an  arrangement  with  the  conquerors ;  but  we 
know  that  these  restless  soldiers  were  carrying  on  their  desolat- 
ing inroads  in  other  directions  for  several  years  afterwards* 
The  foUowmg  entry  refers  to  one  of  these  inroads : 

A.  584.  Now  Ceawlin  and  Cutha  fought  with  the  Brits  at 
the  place  that  is  called  Fethanleah ;  and  there  Cutha  was  slain, 
and  Ceawlin  took  many  towns  and  countless  booty,  and  angry 
(yrre)  he  returned  to  his  own  country." 

1  Vid.  "The  Early  English  SetfelementB  m  South  Britafn/'  SaliBbury 
Voliuq^,  Arch.  Institute,  p.  28. 
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The  Chronicle  does  not  disclose  to  us  any  groand  for  CeawHn's 
anger ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  the  existence  of  such  a  feel- 
ing on  the  supposition  that  he  considered  the  check  he  received 
at  Fethanleah  to  be  owing  to  some  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
his  own  officers.  This  hypothesis  may  help  us  to  an  explanation 
of  the  following  entries : 

"a.  590.    Now  Ceol  reigned  five  years." 

''a.  591.  Now  was  there  great  slaughter  at  Wodnes  beorh, 
and  Ceawlin  was  driven  out." 

From  Malmesbury  we  leam  that^  on  this  occasion^  both 
Englishmen  and  Britons  conspired  against  him  (DeGestis,  i,  2); 
and  from  the  Appendix  to  Florence  we  further  leam  that  among 
the  rebels  was  his  own  nephew,  Coel,  whom  two  years  previ- 
ously he  had  made  his  viceroy, — probably  over  the  newly  con- 
quered districts  of  the  Severn  vaUey.  The  disaffection  which 
Ceawlin^s  harshness  had  left  behind  him  in  that  neighbourhood 
may  hav^  furnished  the  inducement  which  tempted  the  nephew 
to  rebel  against  his  benefactor.  We  are  expressly  told, ''  imme- 
rito  rebellavit."    (Flor.  App.) 

As  Ceawlin's  defeat  is  an  incident  of  some  importance  in  this 
inquiry,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  dwell  awhile  on  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  it. 

Wodnes  beohr  was  not  merely  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
Ceawlin's  defeat.  In  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  after  the  latter  had  advanced  its  frontiers 
to  Cirencester,  it  was  always  at  Wodensburgh  that  the  kings  of 
Wessex  stood  on  their  defence.  Yet  the  situation  of  this 
important  post  has  not  yet  been  determined.  According  to 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  it  was  at  Woodborough,  south  of  the  Wans- 
dyke^  though  he  also  tells  us  that  there  is  a  place  called  Wan- 
borough  :^  according  to  a  suggestion  of  the  editors  of  the  Mon. 
Hist.  Brtt.,^  it  may  have  been  at  "  Wemborow'*  (?) — a  place  I 
am  unacquainted  with :  according  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  place  is 
undetermined  ;^  while  Lappenber^  thinks  there  may  have  been 
a  temple  of  Woden  at  Wodensburgh,  and  that  it  was  with  special 
reference  to  such  temple  that  the  kings  of  Wessex  took  post 
there.  As  there  is  so  much  in  our  early  history  which  must 
ever  remain  uncertain,  we  ought  not  to  leave  unsettled  any 
question  that  really  admits  of  settlement.  The  place  is  beyond 
all  question  Wanborough,  near  Swindon. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  that  names  of  places  which,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  took  what  may  be  termed  the  genitival 

1  North  Wilts,  p.  16,  n.  *  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  p.  306. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  Ohron.,  9.    Uist.  Society's  series. 
«  Lapp.,  Hist,  of  Engl.,  Thorpe's  Transl.,  i,  263. 
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form,  not  unfrequently  appear  as  simple  compounds  a  few  oen« 
turies  later.  Thus,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  I 
should  expect  to  find,  instead  of  Wodensburgh,  the  simple  com- 
pound, Woden-hurgk  ;^  and  Wanborough  would  be  the  modern 
corruption  of  Woden-burgh,  just  as  Wansdjke  is  the  modem 
corruption  of  Woden's  dyke,"*  and  Wensday  (the  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation of  Wednesday)  is  the*  modem  corruption  of  Woden's 
day.  Here,  then,  we  have  identity  of  name;  and  that  it  indi- 
cates identity  of  place  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
casts  his  eye  over  the  map,  and  sees  all  the  great  highways  of 
Wessex  converging  to  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
village.  When  posted  at  Wanborough,  the  king  of  Wessex  had 
Roman  roads  whereby  to  communicate  with  Winchester  and 
Old  Sarum,  the  capitals  of  his  two  principal  shires ;  while  ano- 
ther Roman  road  came  to  him  from  Silchester,  through  the 
heart  of  Berkshire,  and  the  Icknield  Street  brought  him  the 
men  of  the  Chiltem  and  adjacent  parts  of  Oxfordshire.  It  was 
neither  to  protect,  nor  to  be  protected  by,  any  temple  of  Woden 
that  he  took  post  at  Wodensburgh.  A  military  necessity  fixed 
him  there :  it  was  the  key  of  Wessex, 

At  Wanborough,  then — as  it  were  in  the  threshold  of  his 
house — Ceawlin  prepared  for  the  final  struggle.  After  a  reign 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  conquests  such  as  no  other 
English  king  could  boast  of,  he  had  to  meet  revolted  subjects  in 
alliance  with  the  people  he  had  so  often  vanquished.  The 
English  settlers  of  the  Severn  valley,  with  their  Welsh  confede- 
rates, must  have  advanced,  like  the  Mercians  at  a  later  period, 
along  the  Roman  road  leading  from  Cirencester ;  and  after  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  battles  recorded  in  our  annals, 
Ceawlin  was  defeated.    Two  years  afterwards  he  died  in  exile. 

After  such  a  defeat,  Wessex  must  have  been  long  in  a  state 
of  weakness  and  prostration ;  but  it  had  recovered  its  former 

^  Aabrey,  in  his  Mon.  Brit,  actually  calls  Wanborough  by  this  name. 

'  I  have  ever  considered  this  word  as  exhibiting  the  true  etymology  of 
Wansdyke.  ^Yide  Salisbuij  Vol.,  Arch.  Institute,  p.  28,  n.)  From  some 
expressions  that  occur  in  Mr.  Scarth's  paper  on  '*  Tne  Course  of  the  Wans- 
dyke" {Sam.  Arch,  t/.,  vol.  vii,  Part  II,  p.  16),  a  hasty  reader  might  be  led 
to  infer  that  I  adopted  Stukeley's  etymology,  which  every  Saxon  scholar 
must  repudiate.  It  is  a  speculation  of  Qrimm,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Kemble  {Sax.  in  Engl.,  i,  52  and  343),  that  Woden,  like  Mercurius,  was  the 
god  of  boundaries.  The  Latin  Mercurius,  the  Qreek  Hermes,  and  his  pro- 
totype, the  Saramaya  of  the  Sanscrit  hymns,  were  all  of  them  supposed  to 
have  the  superintendence  of  boundaries ;  and  as  they  all  three  presided  over 
the  planet  Mercury,  with  which  our  own  Woden  was  connected,  it  is  a 
reasonable  conjecture  that  Woden  is  the  English  representative  of  these 
divinities,  and  as  such  partook  of  their  attributes.  This  hypothesis  will 
account  for  the  names  both  of  Wanborough  and  of  Wansdyke. 
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power  when,  a.d.  648,  Cenwalh  became  its  king.  His  repudi- 
ation of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  the  inva- 
sion of  Wessex  by  that  monarch,  the  expulsion  of  Cenwalh,  his 
conversion  to  Christianitv  during  his  exile,  and  his  return  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  aid  of  bis  kinsman  Cuthred, — are  matters  of 
history,  and  need  not  here  detain  us.  It  was  four  years  after 
his  return  from  exile,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  that 
he  began  the  career  of  conquest  which  brings  him  into  connec* 
tion  with  our  present  subject. 

From  Malmesbury  we  gather  that,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Cenwalh,  the  Britons,  emboldened,  it  would  seem,  by  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  ill  brooking  the  condition  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced,  made  attempts  to  throw  o£f  the  supremacy  of  Wessex.^ 
The  steps  by  which  Cenwalh  reasserted  English  dominion,  and 
effected  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Britons  in  the  north  of 
Somersetshire,  are  recorded  in  the  following  entries  of  the 
Chronicle : 

"a.  652.  Now  Cenwalh  fought  at  Braden  Ford  (Bradford) 
by  Avon. 

'  ''a.  658.     Now  Cenwalh  fought  against  the  Weals  at  the 
Pens  (8Bt  Peonnum),  and  drove  them  to  the  Pedride  (Parret)." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chronicle  does  not  mention  the 
enemy  with  whom  Cenwalh  fought  at  Bradford.  But  we  know 
of  no  enemy  he  was  engaged  with,  after  his  return  from  exile, 
but  the  Welsh ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  other 
adversary  he  ^uld  encounter  in  that  locality.^  The  battle  "  at 
the  Pens''  must  have  made  the  whole  of  Somersetshire  north 
of  Selwood  English  ground;  and  the  Welsh,  who  up  to  the 
period  when  Cenwalh  began  his  conquests,  had  been  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  must  either  have  retired  south- 
wards, or  been  absorbed  in  the  English  population  which  fol- 
lowed the  tide  of  conquest.  We  have  to  inquire  what  were  tha 
boundaries  which  separated  the  Welshmen  of  this  district  from 
their  English  neighbours  during  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  conquests  of  Ceawlin  and  these  later  conquests  of 
his  successor  Cenwalh. 

It  was  for  a  long  time,  and  I  believe  it  still  is,'  the  prevalent 

'  De  Gestis,  i,  2. 

>  There  would  not  be  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  for  the  expres- 
sion of  Ethelwerd,  '*  bellum  gessit  civile."  Little  weight,  however,  is  duo 
to  the  statements  of  this  writer  at  any  time ;  and  his  ignorance  is  more  than 
usually  conspicuous  in  this  part  of  his  narrative.  He  actually  mistook  the 
name  of  the  place  where  the  second  battle  was  fought,  for  that  of  an 
English  king, — "  Cenualh  et  Peonna  reges  bella  restaurant  Britannos  ad- 
versus." 

'  The  latest  notice  of  the  subject  I  have  met  with  is  contained  in  a  paper 
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opinion  among  our  antiquaries,  that  the  Wansdyke  was  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ceawlin's  conquests.  The  doubts  I  had 
long  entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  were 
strengthened  on  reading  the  account  of  the  survey  of  the  Wans* 
dyke  which  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  has  given  us  in  his  work  on  North 
'Wiltshire.  After  tracing  the  dyke  over  certain  meadows  to 
Englishcombe  church,  he  tells  us :  '^  In  the  two  uppermost  of 
these  fields,  called  '  farther'  and  *  hither'  home  grounds  (cattle), 
the  ridge  is  very  grand  and  perfect.  At  the  head  of  the  latter 
of  these  grounds  I  observed  another  bank  and  ditch  steering 
towards  Wansdyke  from  the  south-west.''  {North  Wilts y  p.  25.) 
I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  that  offered  itself^  after  reading 
this  passage,  of  examining  the  bank  and  ditch  referred  to,  and 
found  them  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  *'  hither  home 
ground/'  alongside  of,  and  nearly  separated  by  a  hedge  from, 
tiie  lane  lefiding  thence  to  English  Batch.  The  vallum  was 
some  four  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  was  to  the  toestward.  On 
leaving  the  "  hither  home  ground,"  the  dyke^  crossed  the  lane, 
and,  entering  a  ploughed  field,  was  lost.  I  followed  its  direction 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  other  portion  of  it ;  but  the  season 
was  an  unfavourable  one,  the  trees  beidg  in  full  leaf  ;^  and  it 
was  not  till  I  reached  Wallsmead,  some  six  miles  south  of  Bath, 
that  I  recovered  any  traces  of  the  object  I  was  in  search  of. 
Eastward  of  the  homestead  of  this  name,  H  stretch  of  meadow 
sweeps  over  a  small  combe,  and  then  rises  to  the  ridge  over- 
looking the  great  valley  in  which  lie  Medyat  and  Camerton* 
Here,  just  where  I  had  expected  to  find  it,  on  the  very  Une  of 
watershed  separating  the  drainage  of  the  Frome  from  that  of 
the  Avon,  I  discovered  a  fragment  of  the  dyke.    It  was  but  a 

written  by  the  Rev.  F.  Warre,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  the  earthworks  of 
the  west  of  England  his  particmar  study.  He  thinks  Oeawlin  "  probably 
extended  his  conauest  to  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  somewhere 
between  Portishead  and  Weston-super-Mare."  {Sam,  Arch,Journ.y  1656  and 
1857,  Part  11,  p.  50.)  At  some  pomt  of  the  coast  between  these  two  places 
the  Wansdyke,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  terminal^  its 
course. 

1  The  Anglo-Saxon  term  die  was  used  both  as  a  masculine  and  as  a  femi- 
nine  substantive*;  and  it  was  a  suggestion  of  Kemble's  that,  in  the  former 
case,  it  might  si^ify  the  yallum,  and  in  the  latter  the  foss  or  ditch.  Dyke 
IS  its  modem  representative  in  the  north,  and  diteh  in  the  south  of  England ; 
and  our  ordinary  English  employs  the  first  of  these  words  to  signify  the 
vallum,  and  the  other  the  fossa.  But  in  the  north  dyke  is  used  in  both 
these  senses,  as  is  ditch  in  our  southern  counties.  A  portion  of  the  Fleam 
Dyke,  near  Cambridge,  is  still  called  ''  High  Ditch"  by  the  peasantry. 

s  The  proper  season  for  these  inrestigations  is  the  winter  or  early  spring. 
A  wood  which,  at  such  a  time,  might  be  satisfactorily  explored  in  half  an 
hour,  would  at  another  season  require  a  day's  searching  before  it  yielded  up 
its  secrets. 
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fragment,  for  the  grass  land  narrowed  to  a  point  on  reaching 
the  ridge ;  bat  though  the  dyke  was  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
descent  into  the  valley,  its  ditch  was  to  the  westward,  and  I  felt 
convinced  that  it  formed  part  of  the  line  of  earthwork  I  had 
been  examining  at  Englishcombe.  A  belt  of  trees  that  had 
been  planted  on  it^  was  continued  some  three  hundred  yards 
into  the  ploughed  field  immediately  adjoining  it  to  the  north- 
ward; and  I  bad  little  doubt  that  when  the  belt  was  planted, 
the  dyke  was,  for  the  whole  of  this  distance,  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  as  such  gave  name  to  the  adjacent 
pastures. 

My  search  south  of  Wallsmead  was  not  very  successful,  as 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  with  so  little  to  guide  it ; 
but  I  examined  Wallscombe,  near  Wells,  with  care,  and  disco- 
vered in  its  neighbourhood  what  I  believe  to  be  another  portion 
of  the  dyke.  About  half  a  mile  west  of  the  picturesque  hollow 
which  bears  this  name  of  Wallscombe,  there  is  an  occupation- 
road  leading  from  Pens  Hill  farm  down  to  the  turnpike  road 
from  Wells  to  Bristol.  The  lower  part  of  this  occupation-road 
passes  between  high  banks  covered  with  gorse.  The  westward 
bank  is  formed  by  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground ;  but  that  to 
the  eastward  is  evidently  artificial,  and  might  be  thought  at 
first  sight  to  consist  of  mere  heaps  of  mud  and  filth  thrown  out 
of  the  hollow  way  beneath  it  for  the  convenience  of  passage. 
Sut  a  carefiil  examination  convinced  me  such  was  not  the  case ; 
and  when  I  found  a  little  farther  on  mounds  of  earth  in  a  direc- 
tion where  the  dyke  might  pass,  and  the  road  did  not,  I  felt 
satisfied  that  I  had  been  examining  a  portion  of  '^  the  wall,'' 
thoitgh  in  a  state  of  much  degradation.  On  Salisbury  Plain, 
Marlborough  Downs,  the  Chiltern,  and  other  districts  where 
the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been  little  disturbed,  we  fre- 
quently find  ancient  trackways  entering  into  these  boundary 
ditches,  and  running  along  them,  sometimes  for  considerable 
distances.  Before  the  enclosure  of  Pens  Hill,  now  some  seventy 
or  eighty  years  ago,  I  believe  one  of  the  ancient  trackways 
leading  up  to  it  ran  along  the  ditch  which  accompanied  the 
vallum,  and  that  the  present  occupation-road,  in  some  part  at 
least  of  its  course,  coincides  with  such  trackway. 

1  The  habit  of  planting  rows  of  trees  along  the  course  of  these  boundary 
dykes  seems  to  have  been  very  prevalent  during  the  seventeenth  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  same  respect 
for  antiquity  had  been  exhibited  by  some  of  our  modem  landowners.  The 
wanton  destruction  of  these  monuments,  which  has  been  so  general  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  those  who  might 
have  prevented  it. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallscombe  is  the  mineral  district 
of  the  Mendip.  The  high  value  set  on  the  lead  mines  of  that 
district,  in  times  immediately  preceding  those  we  are  treating 
of^  is  manifest  from  the  pains  which  must  have  been  taken  in 
carrying  through  an  intricate  country  the  Roman  road  which 
led  to  them  from  Old  Sarum.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than 
for  Ceawlin  to  insist  on  the  possession  of  these  lead  mines ;  and 
if  it  were  conceded  to  him^  no  line  of  demarcation  could  be 
drawn  which  would  more  neatly  or  more  effectually  secure  his 
object  than  the  one  we  have  been  describing.  Lead  mines  are 
now  working  immediately  to  the  Ji^est  of  this  line^  but  I  know 
of  none  to  the  eastward ;  while  the  vallum  proceeds  from  £ng- 
lishcombe  towards  the  coveted  mines  in  a  course  as  direct  as 
the  water  system  of  the  country  would  allow^  with  any  regard 
to  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  parties. 

That  such  boundary  line  did  at  one  time  separate  the  two 
races^  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  topography  of  the  district. 
Close  to  the  supposed  boundary^  and  on  what  has  been  consi- 
dered to  be  the  English  side  of  it^  are  Englishcombe  and 
Englishbatchy — ^and  I  would  ask,  whence  could  these  names 
originate?  Certainly  not  from  any  proprietor  bearing  the  name 
of  English;  for  Englishcombe  is  mentioned  iDr  Domesday, vvhich 
was  compiled  before  surnames  were  known  in  England ;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  their  origin^  is  by  sup- 
posing that  the  places  they  indicate  were  inhabited  by  English- 
men at  a  time  when  an  alien  race  were  living  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  There  is,  I  thinks  a  fair  and  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that,  by  the  terms  of  the  settlement  between  Ceawlin 
and  the  Welsh  princes^  the  latter  retained  possession  of  the 
Frome  valley^  and  raised  the  dyke  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  trace,  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the  for- 
midable strangers  who  had  invaded  their  country. 

The  name  of  another  locality  in  this  neighbourhood  may 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  West  of  Englishcombe^  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  strong  earthwork  now  known  as  Stantonbury,  is  a 
village  called  Merkbury,  i.e.,  the  burgh  or  fortress  of  the  March. 
Herej  or  perhaps  in  the  adjacent  earthwork,  the  kings  of  Wes- 
sex  may  have  kept  a  guard  to  watch  over  the  marches,  and  to 
punish  any  Welshman  who  might  cross  the  dyke  to  "  lift"  the 
cattle  or  other  property  of  their  English  neighbours. 

If  we  admit  the  premises,  the  boundary  line  south  of  Bath  is 
a  very  obvious  one.  At  Wookey  Hole,  near  Wells,  rises  the 
Axe,  which  is  the  drain  of  the  marshes  lying  south  of  the  Men- 
dip;  and  along  this  river,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  the 
boundary  must  have  run,  then  along  the  vallum  by  Wallscombe 
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•nd  Wallsmead  to  Englishcombej  and  then  along  the  Wans- 
dyke^  to  the  river. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  boundary  north  of  Bath  must  be  gleaned 
mainly  from  a  passage  to  be  found  in  the  Etdogium  Historia-^ 
rum.  This  well  known  MS.  was  written,  as  the  scribe  informs 
us^  in  the  year  1372,  and  by  command  of  a  certain  prior.  Le- 
land,  whose  notice  of  its  contents  has  been  the  chief  means  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  it,  considered  it  to  be  a  Malmesbury 
MS.j  written  by  some  monk  uf  Malmesbury  at  the  command 
of  some  prior  of  Malmesbury ;  and  though  the  opinion  has  been 
controverted,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  main  a  correct  one.^  The 
following  is  the  account  the  Etdogium  gives  us  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  monastery  whicn  has  conferred  celebrity  on 
the  name  of  Malmesbury  : — 

'^  There  was  in  Ireland  (Scotia)'  a  certain  monk  named  Meil* 
dalf,  who  was  so  harassed  by  thieves  and  robbers  in  his  own 
country  that  he  could  hardly  live.  He,  seeing  that  he  could 
not  long  remain  there,  took  to  flight,  and  came  as  far  as  Eng- 
land. As  he  was  surveying  the  country,  and  thinking  how  Ood 
would  dispose  of  him,  he  at  last  took  up  his  quarters  under  the 
Castellum  of  Bladou,  which  in  the  Saxon  tongue  was  called 
Ingelbourne  Castle.  This  castellum  was  built  by  a  certain 
British  king  (the  eighteenth  from  Brutus)  by  name  Dunwallo, 
and  by  surname  Molmuncius,  six  hundred  and  forty-two  years 
before  the  Incarnation.  There  had  formerly  been  a  city  there, 
which  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  foreigners  {alienigenis) ;  but 
the  castellum,  being  a  fortified  building,  maintained  itself,  and 
stood  there  a  long  time  after  the  Incarnation  without  having 
any  dwelling  near  it.  The  king's  residence,  and  the  manor 
belonging  to  it,  were,  both  in  the  pagan  and  in  Christian  times, 
at  Kairdurburgh,  which  is  now  called  Brukeburgh,  or  otherwise 
Brokenbem   (Brokenberh).    The  hermit  aforesaid,  by  name 

^  The  Wansdyke  seems,  like  other  portions  of  the  boundaiy  line,  to  have 
been  known  ac  one  time  as  '*  The  Wall."  I  learn  irom  my  friend,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson of  Eingweston,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  known  as  "  The 
Gross  Keys,"  immediately  south  of  Bath,  and  situated  on  the  rerj  line  of 
the  Wansdyke,  is  called  in  certain  maps  ''The  Wall-Tyning."  He  also 
informs  me  that,  in  the  language  of  the  district,  tyning  means  a  ''close*'; 
BO  that  waU-tyning  is  equivalent  to  "  wall-close." 

>  Since  this  question  was  argued  at  Bath  in  1858,  \t  has  been  elabo- 
rately discussed  in  the  edition  of  the  Evlogium  lately  published  by  the 
Treasury  Commissioners.  The  editor  has  been  led  to  the  same  conclusions 
as  myself. 

>  Whether  we  should  translate  Scotland  or  Ireland  depends  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  writer  of  the  MS.  was  using  the  language  of  his  own  cen- 
tury, or  merely  transcribing  from  an  ancient  MS.^  one  that  might  probably 
date  from  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
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Meldulf,  selected  for  himself  a  hermitage  beneath  the  castellnfli, 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  men  in  charge  of  it^  for 
there  was  not  much  resort  of  people  there ;  and  when  the  neces- 
saries of  life  began  to  fail  him^  he  collected  round  him  scholars 
to  teach,  that,  by  their  liberality,  he  might  mend  his  scanty 
commons.  In  a  short  time  these  scholars  so  learning  the  mdi- 
ments,  sweUed  into  a  small  convent/'  etc.  (c.  92.) 

From  another  passage  in  the  Eulogium  we  learn  that,  besides 
his  work  at  Malmesbury,  Dunwallo  built  castella  at  Laycok  and 
Tetraonburgh.  Laycpk  is,  of  course.  Lay  cock  on  the  Avon; 
but  the  locality  of  .T^raonburgh  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  writer  of  the- JEulogium  took  his  very  absurd  chronology 
from  Jeffrey ;  but  I  think  no  critical  reader  will  doubt  that  the 
main  facts  of  his  story  must  have  been  derived  mediately  or 
immediately  from  authorities  that  were  contemporaneous,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  foundation  of  the  monastery.  We  may,  I 
think,  safely  infer  that  when  Maildulf  visited  the  place,  he 
found  an  English  guard  posted  in  a  certain  castellum  said  to 
have  been  built  by  a  Welsh  prince  named  Dyvnwal  Moelmyd  ;^ 
that  the  castellum  was  surrounded  bv  the  ruins  of  Caer  Bladon, 
—or,  as  we  now  term  it,  Malmesbury,* — ^which  still  lay  waste 
as  the  alienigeniy  or,  in  other  words,  our  ancestors  had  left  it 
a  century  before ;  and  that  the  king's  steward — ^who,  by  the 
bye,  was  an  o£Scer  of  rank  and  dignity — resided  at  Caer  Dur, 
or  Brokenborough,'  and  held  the  surrounding  district  as  part  of 
the  royal  demesne.  The  brook  flowing  by  Brokenborough 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Welsh  as  the  Bladon,^  and  ta 

1  This  name  is  well  known  to  Welsh  legend.  The  Latinized  form,  Dun- 
wallo Molmutius,  was  probably  first  used  by  JefErey.  Had  the  name  been 
Latinized  at  an  earlier  period,  the  first  element,  now  represented  by  Byvn^ 
would  no  doubt  have  taken  the  shape  of  Domno.  In  adopting  the  chrono- 
logy of  Jeffrey,  the  writer  of  the  £hdogium  seems  also  to  nave  adopted  his 
nomenclature. 

»  The  old  English  name  for  the  place  was  Maildulfsbury,  of  which  MaU 
mesbury  is  the  corruption. 

*  The  name  of  Brokenborough  is  what  may  be  oalled  ''  suggestiye.**  We 
readily  picture  to  ourselves  the  king's  steward  settled  in  the  Welsh  town, 
brewing  his  ales,  salting  his  marts,  and  busily  storing  up  wheat  in  his 
graiwries,  to  be  provided  against  the  next  occasion  when  his  master  shall 
pass  down  the  Foss  from  Cirencester  to  Bath ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  see 
the  breach  by  which  our  ancestors  first  entered  Caer  Dur,  still  unrepaired, 
though  a  Welsh  garrison  is  lying  only  two  miles  off,  in  the  castellum  at 
Caer  Bladon.  It  is  the  old  story, — that  contempt  of  enemies  which  has 
ever  been  characteristic  of  our  countrymen,  and  which,  if  it  has  often  led 
them  to  victory,  has  sometimes  entailed  upon  them  very  humiliating  re- 
verses. 

^  The  Welsh  name  of  the  river  was  sometimes  used  by  the  monks  of 
Malmesbury.     (Vid.  C.  D.,  No.  XI.) 
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the  English  as  the  Ingelboume;^  and  hence  the  castellnm 
boilt  at  its  junction  with  the  Avon  was  called  by  the  English 
Ingelboume  Castle.  I  think  we  may  jfurther  gather  that  when 
our  ancestors  sacked  Caer  Bladon^  a.d.  677,  the  Welsh  still 
maintained  themselves  in  the  castellnm ;  and  that  as  the  Bro- 
kenborongh  brook  took  the  name  of  Ingelboume  (that  is,  the 
brook  of  the  Engle),  the  other  brook  (that  is  the  Avon)  was 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Welsh.  Some  time  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  name  of  Ingelboume  was  generally  accepted 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  as  it  is  stated  that  Brokenborough 
was  the  seat  of  the  royal  manor  during  both  the  heathen  and 
the  Christian  periods,  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the 
Welsh  and  English  were  neighbours  to  each  other  at  Malmes- 
bury  during  the  whole  of  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the 
date  of  Ceawlin's  conquest  and  that  of  Cenwalh's. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  fixed  points :  the  one  near  Bath, 
where  the  Wansdyke  reached  the  Avon ;  and  the  other  at  Mal« 
mesbury.  The  question  is,  how  were  they  connected?  Now, 
at  the  point  where  the  Wansdyke  reached  the  Avon,  there  is, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  a  succession  of  high,  steep  bluffs,  Farley 
Down,  King's  Down,  etc.,  which,  as  they  trend  northwards, 
form  the  eastern  side  of  the  Box  valley.  The  valley  gradually 
narrows  into  a  ravine,— one  of  those  singular  rents  which  charac- 
terize the  outcrop  of  the  oolite, — as  it  were  a  natural  ditch  some 
two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  even  at  the  present  day  one-third 
filled  with  forest.  Along  this  valley  the  boundary  must  have 
run  to  Castlecombe,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  once  a 
Soman  station,  and  thence  over  the  open  to  Malmesbury. 

I  have  not  examined  the  country  between  Castlecombe  and 
Malmesbury  in  search  of  the  dyke  which,  no  doubt,  at  one  time 
crossed  it ;  for  an  open  country  that  has  been  under  the  plough 
for  a  thousand  years,  holds  out  little  encouragement  to  the 
explorer.  But  estates  lying  in  this  district  are  the  subject  of 
several  charters ;  and  in  the  description  of  the  boundaries  we 
find  references  to  a  '^vetus  fossatum,''  to  a  ^'fossatum  quod 
appellatur  dych,"  etc.  If  these  boundaries  were  thoroughly 
investigated,  there  would,  I  think,  be  a  fair  probability  of  our 
lighting  upon  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  ditch  which,  at  the 
period  in  question,  must  have  separated  the  two  races. 

To  the  north-east  of  Malmesbury  are  to  be  found  the  scanty 
remains  of  Bradon  Forest.  When  disafforested,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  it  reached  eastward  as  far  as  Cricklade ;  and  in  the 
eighth  century  it  seems  to  have  touched,  in  the  opposite  direc- 

1  Tid.  the  bounderiefl  of  Brokenborough.  (0.  D.,  No.  460,  vol.  iil, 
p.  447.) 
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tion^  upon  Malmesbury ;  for  the  historian  of  that  name  informs 
ns  that  it  was  the  beauty  of  these  woodlands  that  induced  Mail- 
dulf  to  select  the  place  for  his  residence :  *'  Nemoris  amoenitate 
quod  tunc  temporis  immensum  eo  loco  sucereverat  captus  ere* 
meticam  ezercuit/^^  From  Bradon  a  line  of  forest  seems  to 
have  stretched  almost  uninterruptedly  to  Selwood.  It  must 
have  run  nearly  parallel  to,  and  in  some  places  immediately 
beneath,  the  chalk  hills  which  bound  to  the  westward  the  bleak 
upland  known  as  Salisbury  Plain.  Large  masses  of  natural 
wood  are  still  to  be  met  with  along  this  line  of  country ;  and 
tracts  now  denuded  of  timber,  still  bear  names  such  as  Melk- 
sham  Forest,  Blackmore  Forest,  Pewsham  Forest,  etc.,  which 
pkinly  indicate  their  former  character. 

On  the  line  of  this  natural  boundary,  on  the  very  brow  of  the 
hill  looking  down  upon  the  basin  of  the  Avon,  stands  the  town 
of  Devizes.  The  etymology  of  this  name  has  given  rise  to  much 
absurd  speculation ;  but  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  far  to 
seek.  The  continuator  of  Florence^  and  William  of  Newburgh* 
both  call  the  place  Divisse, — a  word  which  is  found  used  in  our 
charters  as  the  technical  term  for  boundaries  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  probability  is,  that  the  district 
where  the  Roman  road  leading  from  London  to  Bath  stooped 
down  into  Welsh  territory,  was  known  as  "  the  borders'';  and 
that  when  Devizes  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  took 
its  name  from  the  district,  and  was  called  Divisse,  according  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  period.  A  Cistercian  monastery  in 
Northamptonshire,  which  was  also  founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  called  De  Dirisis,  either  because  it  lay  on  the  borders 
of  Rockingham  Forest,  or  because  the  forest  itself  was  looked 
upon  as  constituting  the  'MivissB^'  or  borders  of  the  county, — 
certainly  not  for  either  of  the  foolish  reasons  which  are  given 
us  in  the  Monasticon.  Devizes  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  than 
a  barbarous  Anglicism  for  Divisae. 

Further  south,  at  the  extreme  angle  of  Salisbury  Plain,  and 
immediately  adjoining  to  localities  which  still  exhibit  very 
remarkable  traces  of  British  occupation,  we  meet  with  the  village 
called  Mere.  This  name  is  no  less  significant  and  appropriate 
than  that  of  Devizes ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the 
English  equivalent  of  the  Latin  word. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  the  Welsh  should  retain  a 
tongue  of  land  some  forty  miles  long  by  fourteen  broad,  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  which  had  become  English  territory.     But 

1  De  Pontificibus,  lib.  v. 

»  Flor.  Wig.  Chron.,  ii,  126.     Hist.  Soc.  Publ. 

*  HiH.  Anglic,  b.  i,  c.  6. 
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everythiDg  tends  to  shew  us  that  these  anomalies  were  of  fre* 
quent  occurrence  in  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  period. 
After  one  of  these  dreadful  inroads  of  which  we  hare  spoken, 
the  open  country — more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  roads — must  have  presented  a  scene  of  desolation,  over 
which  our  ancestors  moved  as  masters ;  but  scattered  here  and 
there  must  have  been  towns,  castella,  and  forests,  in  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge,  and  where  they  still 
maintained  themselves.  In  resettling  the  boundaries,  the  great 
problem  would  no  doubt  be  how  to  unite  these  scattered  loca- 
lities with  other  Welsh  territory,  so  as  least  to  encroach  upon 
the  districts  which  the  sword  of  the  foreigner  had  won.  The 
difficulty  was  not  badly  met  in  the  case  before  us.  The  main 
lines  of  communication,  to  wit,  the  Roman  roads  leading  from 
Cirencester  to  Bath  and  Winchester  respectively,  were  yielded 
up  to  our  ancestors ;  but  the  wooded  valleys  of  the  Frome  and 
the  Avon  were  left  in  the  possession  of  their  old  inhabitants. 
The  new  frontier  may  have  been  a  weak  one  along  the  "  Wall" 
from  Wallscombe  to  Englishcombe,  and  again  from  Castlecombe 
to  Malmesbury ;  but  in  every  other  part  of  its  course  it  was  a 
line  drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself,  and  as  strong  as  hill, 
forest,  or  marsh,  could  make  it. 

In  following  out  these  speculations,  the  questions  naturally 
arise, — who  were  the  British  princes  that  negociated  the  treaty 
which  resulted  in  all  this  parcelling  out  of  territx>ry?  who  the 
British  king  that  led  his  Welshmen  to  the  fierce  fight  upon  the 
plains  of  Wanborough  ?  who  the  leaders  that  withstood  Cen- 
walh  at  Bradford  and  at  "The  Pens"?  These  are  fair  and 
reasonable  questions ;  but  they  are  not  easily  answered.  In  the 
whole  course  of  our  national  history  there  is  no  period  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  British  race  are  involved  in  more  bewilder- 
ing uncertainty  than  the  one  we  are  now  concerned  with ;  still, 
however,  there  are  some  glimmerings  of  light  which,  if  rightly 
used,  may  help  to  guide  us :  and  contemptible  as  is  the  autho- 
rity of  Jefirey's  work,  considered  as  a  history,  yet  it  may  pos- 
sibly contain  legendary  matter  that  will  be  of  service  to  us  in 
the  inquiry. 

This  fabler  traces  the  line  of  Brutus  through  a  long  series  of 
British  kings  till  it  terminates  in  the  death  of  the  two  brothers 
Ferrex  and  Porrex.  Then  we  are  told,  after  some  interval  a 
certain  young  man,  named  Dunwallo  Molmutius,  son  of  Cloten, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  rebelled  against  the  King  of  Loegria  (Eng- 
land), and  made  himself  King  of  Britain.  This  Dunwallo  con- 
structed roads,  compiled  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  which  bears 
his  name,  and  died  leaving  two  sons,  Belinus  and  Brennus. 
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Civil  war  arose  between  the  brothers^  the  latter  of  whom  was 
aided  by  the  King  of  Denmark.  They  were^  however^  at  last 
reconciled ;  and  Brennus  passed  over  to  the  Continent,  and 
after  various  adventures  took  Rome^ — was,  in  short,  the  Bren« 
nus  whom  Livy  has  made  famous.  Belinus  left  his  kingdom  to 
his  son,  Gurguntius  Barbtruch,  a  mild  prince,  but  a  man  of 
spirit ;  and  when  the  King  of  Denmark  refused  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary tribute,  Gurguntius  attacked  him,  and  after  many  fierce 
battles  compelled  him  to  submit,  etc. 

We  have  already  observed  that  a  prince  named  Dyvnwal 
Moelmyd  (of  which  name,  Dunwallo  Molmutius  is  merely  the 
Latinized  form)  figures  largely  in  Welsh  legendary  history.  He 
is  commemorated  in  no  less  than  four  of  the  Triads;  and  not 
only  are  his  laws  represented  as  the  groundwork  of  the  cele- 
brated code  of  Hywel  Dda,  but  copies  of  them  are  said  to  be. 
still  extant  in  certain  MSS.,  and  have  been  more  than  once' 
published.  There  is  no  character  of  early  Welsh  story  t*hat 
comes  before  us  in  a  more  consistent  shape,  or  with  circum- 
stances that  more  nearly  approach  to  historical  probability.  If 
we  look  merely  to  Welsh  tradition,  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Dyvnwal  Moelmyd  was  a  mere  myth ;  and  when  we  find 
the  early  accounts  of  Malmesbury  ascribing  to  him  the  erection 
of  the  castellum  at  that  place,  and  of  two  other  castella  in  the 
neighbourhood,  we  can  hardly  help  drawing  the  inference  that 
he  was  a  real  personage,  who  before — and  perhaps  not  long 
before — Ceawlin's  inroad  exercised  a  certain  supremacy  in  that 
part  of  Britain.  If  we  further  suppose  that  certain  loose  tradi- 
tions of  his  reign  reached  Jeffrey,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
such  a  writer  would  feel  little  scruple  in  fixing  him  some  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  merely  in  order  to  identify  his  son 
Brennus  with  the  conqueror  of  Rome. 

The  hypothesis  we  have  sketched  out  is  indirectly  supported 
by  another  and  perfectly  independent  line  of  inquiry.  The  Book 
ofLlandaff^  in  its  present  shape,  is  a  compilation  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  some  of  the  legends  it  contains  may,  perhaps,  be 
of  a  date  not  long  anterior  to  its  compilation.  But  the  charters 
it  contains  were  certainly  taken  wholly  or  in  part,  literally,  or 
with  slight  verbal  alterations,  frotn  the  Registry  of  the  Cathe* 
dral ;  and  from  those  charters  we  learn  that  the  principal  bene- 
factors of  Llandaff  were  certain  princes  who  reigned  over  the 
present  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  in  the  following 
order, — ^Teithfalt,  Tewdric,  Meuric,  Athruis,  Morgan,  etc. ;  and 
from  the  latter  Glamorgan  took  its  name^  Gwlad  Morgan  (the 
country  of  Morgan).  The  charters  which  mention  these  princes 
never  meddle  with  chronology,  and  the  dates  which  have  been 
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quite  recently  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  some  of  them  differ  by 
centuries.  Yet  it  seems  easy  enough  to  settle  within  narrow 
limits  the  periods  when  these  princes  must  have  lived.  It 
appears  from  the  charters  that  King  Meuric  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  two  bishops  Dubricius  and  Odoeeus.  Now^  according  to 
the  Annates  Cambri€B,  Bishop  Dibric  (who  must  certainly  be 
Dubricius)  died  a.d.  612 ;  and  according  to  the  same  authority 
King  ludris  (who  must  certainly  be  the  same  person  as  Ath- 
ruis)  was  slain  in  battle^  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn^  in  the 
year  632.^  We  may  then  conclude  that  his  grandfather^  Tew- 
dric,  was  reigning  over  Glamorgan  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century.  The  story  which  represents^  this  prince  as  leaving  his 
hermiUige  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  to  join  the  army  of  liis 
son.  King  Meuric ;  of  his  defeating  our  ancestors,  and  earning 
a  martyr^s  fate  and  fame  in  the  moment  of  victoiy, — ^is,  no 
doubt,  familiar  to  the  reader.  In  St.  Teilo's  legend,*  Mailcun, 
Tewdric,  son  of  Teithpall ;  and  Otorgant  Mawr,  that  is,  Gwr* 
gant  the  Great,— -appear  among  the  earliest  benefactors  of  Llan- 
daff ;  and  they  are  all  three  represented,  according  to  the  loose 
statements  common  to  this  class  of  compositions,  as  contempo* 
raries  of  the  saint.  Mailcun  is,  of  course,  the  celebrated  Mael- 
gwn  Gwynedd,  King  of  North  Wales,  whose  death  is  recorded 
in  the  Annates  Cambrica,  a.d.  647;  and  Gurgantus  Magnus, 
we  learn  from  the  charters,  was  father-in-law  to  King  Meuric. 
If  we  suppose  Tendricus  and  Gurgantus  Magnus  to  have  flou- 
rished during  the  half  century  which  followed  Maelgwn's  death, 
we  shall  sulBciently  meet  the  requirements  of  the  story,  such  as 
it  may  be  gathered  from  the  disjointed  notices  contained  in  the 
charters  and  other  trustworthy  portions  of  the  Liber  Landa^ 
vensis. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  Gurgantus  Magnus 
is  mentioned,  it  is  evident  he  was  a  prince  of  high  rank  and 
dignity  among  his  contemporaries.  When  Bishop  Oudoceus 
returned  to  Wales  from  Canterbury,  after  his  consecration,  we 
are  told^  that  "  King  Meuric,  with  his  two  sons  and  his  wife, 
Onbraus,  daughter  of  Gurgantus  Magnus,  and  the  three  abbots 
of  the  three  monasteries,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  kingdom,^' 
went  out  to  meet  him ;  and  though  the  whole  story  be  a  fable, 
it  may  suffice  to  shew  us  the  place  which  Gurgantus  Magnus 
occupied  in  Welsh  tradition.  Again,  in  a  certain  charter,^ 
"  Meuric,  King  of  Glamorgan,  son  of  Teudric,  and  his  wife, 
Onbraust,  daughter  of  Gurgantus  Magnus,"  etc.,  gave  certain 

1  The  death  of  "  luduris,  king  of  the  Britons,'*  is  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  Tighemachy  under  the  date  633. 
«  Lib.  Land.,  p.  133.        »  lb.,  p.  111.        <  lb., p.  125.        »  lb.,  p.  13i. 
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estates  to  Uandaff  and  Bishop  Oudoceas;  and^  in  another 
charter^  estates  in  Oower  are  given  to  the  same  religious  founda- 
tion by  "  Athruis^  grandson  of  Gurgantus  M agnus.*'^  These 
princes  of  Glamorgan,  though  certainly  among  the  most  eminent 
in  South  Wales,  seem  to  have  been  proud  of  their  connexion 
with  this  great  but  mysterious  personage.  Yet  we  know  not 
who  or  what  he  was,  or  where  he  lived,  though  we  can  give  the 
genealogy  of  some  half  dozen  petty  princes  who  must  have  been 
his  contemporaries.  Every  little  district  west  of  the  Severn  is 
provided  with  its  "  regulus^';  and  we  are  fairly  driven  across  the 
Bristol  Channel  before  we  can  find  room  for  one  who  filled  such 
a  space  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  May  he  not  have 
been  king  of  Domnonia?  the  same  Gurguntius  Barbtrucli 
whom  Jeffrey  represents  as  the  grandson  of  Dunwallo  Molmu* 
tins ;  and  who,  under  the  name  of  Owrgan  Yarvtrwch,  figures 
so  largely  in  Welsh  legend. 

Welsh  scholars  who  have  annotated  the  Liber  LandavensiSf 
seem  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  estates  conveyed  by  the 
charters  in  which  the  name  of  Gurgantus  Magnus  occurs,  were 
situated  in  Gower.'  It  seems  probable  that  the  supremacy  of 
this  king  of  Domnonia  was  acknowledged  by  the  Welsh  princes 
west  of  the  Severn ;  and  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  Llandaff 
by  his  daughter  and  grandson  were  part  of  the  royal  demesne, 
which,  as  suzerain,  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of,  and  which  he 
had  given  to  his  daughter  on  her  marriage  with  Meuric.  That 
the  suzerain  had  power  to  make  these  territorial  grants,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  we  find  in  Nennius,  to  the  effect 
that  Pascentius,  son  of  Vortigem,  received  the  territory  called 
Guortigiaun,  in  Herefordshire,  as  a  gift  from  Ambrosius,  who 
was  "  king  over  all  the  districts  of  Britain"  ("  largiente  Am- 
brosio  qui  fuerat  rex  in  omnes  regiones  Britannise").  Again, 
the  Liber  Landavensis  contains  a  charter^  in  which  Pepiau, 
King  of  ErcyDg,  bestows  on  Llandaff  and  Bishop  Dubricius  an 
estate  lying  near  the  Wye,  and  described  as  *'  the  gift  (jaculum)^ 

1  Lib.  Land.,  p.  136. 

'  The  port  of  Swansea,  which  adjoins  to  Gower,  must  have  been  the  chief 
means  of  communication  between  South  Wales  and  Dumnonia ;  and  there- 
fore we  can  understand  how  the  kings  of  Domnonia  came  to  possess  territo- 
rial rights  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  intercourse  between  Swansea  and 
the  opposite  coast  seems  to  be  still  active.  When  I  explored  the  district  of 
Gower,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  great 
number  of  persons  I  met  with  who  were  natives  of  Somerset  or  Devon. 

'  Lib.  Land.,  p.  69. 

*  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  other  example  of  this  word.  Judg- 
ing from  the  meaning  given  to  the  related  word  jacto,  I  infer  that  jactUumy 
in  medissval  Latin,  signified  a  gift  or  oonveyance  of  property*    . 
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of  'his  father-in-law^  King  Constantinus/'  who  signs  as  one  of 
the  attesting  witnesses.  This  charter  precedes  the  two  which 
make  mention  of  Gurgantus  Magnus^  and  must  therefore,  I 
presume,  be  of  earlier  date.  I  infer  that,  before  the  time  of 
Gurgantus  Magnus,  the  sovereignty  of  Constantinus  was  ko 
knowledged  west  of  the  Sevem;  and  that,  by  virtue  of  his 
sovereign  power,  he  conveyed  the  estate  in  question  to  his  son* 
in-law.  King  Pepiau. 

"  The  conversion  of  Constantinus  to  the  Lord,''  is  a  cele* 
brated  entry  in  the  Annates  Cambria^  from  which  Tighemach 
appears  to  have  borrowed  it.  The  date  attached  to  it,  according 
to  t  the  calculation  of  the  editors  of  the  Man.  Hist.  Brit,,  corre- 
sponds with  the  year  of  our  Lord  589 ;  but  in  the  annals  of 
Tighemach  the  entry  appears  under  the  date  588.  The  ''  con- 
version,'' if  we  may  trust  our  later  historians,  meant  simply  a 
retirement  into  some  monastery;  and,  according  to  Fordun,^ 
into  a  Scotch  monastery,  though  I  suspect  he  drew  this  infer- 
ence, simply  from  having  met  with  the  entry  in  the  Scotch,  ue., 
the  Gaelic,  annals  of  Tighemach. 

Having  viewed  these  dark  and  intricate  questions  by  the 
light  of  Welsh  tradition,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  casual  hints  as 
are  furnished  us  by  the  Annates  CambritB,  and  by  the  charters 
contained  in  the  Liber  Landavefisis,  let  us  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  scanty  but  precious  notices  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  two  works  of  Grildas — his  Epistle  and  his 
History. 

The  Epistle  of  Gildas  refers  to  Mailcunus  as  still  living,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  It  could  not  have  been  written  much  earlier, 
for  Gildas  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  siege  of  the  Mons  Bado- 
nicus,  which  was  probably  the  year  520;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
the  Epistle  to  have  been  written  by  a  man  much  under  thirty* 
In  this  work  Gildas  inveighs  against  five  British  princes  by 
name :  Constantinus,  "  the  tyrannical  whelp  of  the  lioness  of 
Domnonia";  Aurelius  Conan,  spotted  like  a  leopard ;  Cuneglas- 
sus,  who  is  reminded  that  his  name  signifies  a  tawny  butcher; 
Vortiperius,  "the  aged  tyrant  of  the  Dimetae";*  and  finally, 
"  the  island-dragon,"  Mailcunus,  at  once  himself  a  tyrant  and 
the  uprooter  of  tyrants.  We  are  told  that  Constantinus  had 
that  very  year  violated  sanctuary,  and  murdered  two  royal 
youths  in  their  mother's  arms,  and  beneath  the  very  "  amphi- 
balum"  of  the  abbot ;  and  that  this  was  not  his  first  crime,  for 

^  ^  Seot.  Hist.,  ill,  25.    In  the  pages  of  Fordun  "  the  sainted  Constantinus, 
king  of  Comuoia/*  appears  as  a  missionary  and  a  martyr ! 
*  That  is,  the  people  of  Pembroke  and  the  adjacent  districts. 
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that  many  years  before,  lost  in  adulteries  and  sins,  he  had  repa* 
diated  his  lawful  wife,  etc.  Aurelius  Conan  is  bid  take  warn-* 
ing  by  the  untimely  end  of  his  ancestors  and  his  brothers 
(/'patrum  fratrumque'^),  and  told  that  he  is  now  but  a  barren 
stock.  Cuneglassus  and  Yortiperius  are  not  mentioned  else-* 
where,  except  in  the  veracious  pages  of  Jeffrey.  Mailcunus  is 
the  well-known  Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  whose  chief  seat,  Anglesey, 
no  doubt  suggested  to  Gildas  the  abusive  epithet  he  applies  to 
him. 

The  History  of  Gildas  was  written  forty  years  after  the  siege 
of  the  Mons  Badonicus,  or  about  the  year  560.  It  is  in  this 
work  that  we  find  Aurelius  Ambrosius  described  as  ''courteous, 
mild,  and  true,"  as  being  of  Roman  descent,  and  as  having  lost 
in  the  disturbances  of  the  time  relatives  (''  parentes^O  ^^^  ^^^ 
toom  the  purple.  The  writer's  meaning  may  not  be  expressed 
with  all  the  precision  we  might  wish  for ;  but  I  think  there  is 
only  one  conclusion^  that  any  critical  mind  can  come  to,  viz., 
that  Aurelius  Ambrosius  was  a  descendant  of  the  two  usurpers,  "^ 
Constantinus  and  Constans,  who  passed  over  into  Gaul  a.d.  407,  i 
and  perished  there  four  years  afterwards. 

Aurelius  Ambrosius,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  the  same' 
person  as  the  Natanleod  of  the  Chronicle,^  and  therefore  must 
hlive  perished  a.d.  508.  From  Gildas'  History  we  gather  that, 
at  the  time  it  was  written  (t.^.,  some  half  century  after  the  death 
of  Aurelius),  his  descendants  were  occupying  a  large  space  in 
the  public  eye,  though  Gildas  describes  them  as  having  greatly 
degenerated  from  the  worth  of  their  ancestors.  Now,  when  we 
remember  that  the  two  princes  whom  Gildas  in  his  Epistle 
makes  the  first  objects  of  his  invective,  bore  the  names  respect- 
ively  of  Constantinus  and  Aurelius,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  the  descendants,  however  unworthy^ 
of  Aurelius  Ambrosius ;  and  when,  moreover,  we  find  Aurelius 
Conan  reminded,  in  the  same  Epistle,  of  the  untimely  end  of 
his  ancestors  and  of  his  brothers,  we  are  almost  necessarily  led 
to  infer  that  he  was  the  brother  of  the  royal  youths  whom  Con* 
stantine  had  murdered.  Jeffrey  makes  Aurelius  Conan  the 
nephew  of  Constantino ;  but  it  will  agree  better  with  the  tenor 
of  our  present  speculations  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  borne  to 
him  the  relationship  of  great-nephew.  It  is  clear  from  Gildas' 
narrative  that  the  murdered  princes  were  mere  youths  when  slain 
by  Constantino ;  and  consequently,  that  neither  they  nor  their 
brother  Aurelius  Conan  could  have  had  Owen  Vinddu  (of  whom 
we  shall  speak  shortly)  for  a  father,  if  this  elder  brother  of  Con« 

1  Vid.  Salisbury  Vol.,  Arch.  Institute,  p.  49.  *  «  lb.,  p.  68. 
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stantine  died  at  the  time  we  have  elsewhere^  supposed  to  be  tbe 
ease. 

The  scanty  notice  that  is  taken  in  Welsh  legend  of  a  man  so 
eminent  as  Aurelius  Ambroaius  is  very  remarkable.  It  seems 
to  have  resulted  mainly  from  the  popularity  acquired  by  Jeff- 
rey's romance, — ^that  unhappy  work  which  is  everywhere  found 
darkening  the  pure  light  of  our  early  history.  Nennius  tells 
us  that  Arthur  was  called  **  map  uter^*  (the  terrible  boy),  be- 
cause he  was  cruel  from  his  childhood;  and  Jeffrey  having 
somewhere  met  with  the  phrase,  and  mistaking  the  adjective  for 
a  proper  name,  supposed  it  to  mean  "  the  son  of  Uther,'^  and 
so  called  into  existence  that  fabulous  personage,  XJther  Pendra- 
gon,  the  brother  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  and  the  father  of 
Arthur.  Accordingly,  and  in  open  defiance  of  Gildas'  History, 
he  treats  Ambrosius  as  a  childless  man,  and  passes  on  the  sove* 
reignty  to  this  supposed  brother,  the  mere  creature  of  his  own 
imagination.  The  Triads  and  other  Welsh  legends  that  men- 
tioned Ambrosius,  appear  to  have  been  altered  with  the  view  of 
accommodating  them  to  these  fables;  and  when  a  difficulty 
occurred,  the  name  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (Maxen  Wledig) 
seems  very  commonly  to  have  been  substituted  for  that  of 
Ambrosius.  Owen  Yinddu,  Feblig,  Ednyved,  and  Cystennyn 
Ooronawg,  are  represented  as  the  sons  of  this  Maxen  Wledig, — 
a  statement  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  either  with 
Soman  or  with  British  history.  But  there  are  certain  MSS. — 
for  instance,  the  one  translated  by  Probert — which  make  Owen 
Yinddu  to  be  the  son  of  Ambrosius.  This  hypothesis  has 
nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  known  facts  of  history,  and 
gives  probability  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  remarkable 
Triad  which  represents  Owen  Yinddu  as  one  of  the  three 

Sffitveissiaid,^  or  overseers;  and  whom,  according  to  some 
SS.,  all  followed,  ''from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  at  the  need 
of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  invasion  and  tyranny  of  tbe 
foe.^'  Cawrdav,  son  of  Caradawg  Yreichvras,  was  another  of 
those  who  are  said  to  have  attained  the  perilous  honour  of  being 
the  nation's  "  overseer'^  under  like  circumstances. 

We  have,  then,  some  authority — ^that  is,  such  authority  as 
Welsh  tradition  can  furnish  us  with — for  considering  Owen 
Yinddu  not  only  as  the  son,  but  also  as  the  successor,  of  Am- 
brosius ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  Triad  which  actually  represents 
him  as  one  of  the  three  British  kings  who  were  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  general  convention  of  the  country.  On  the 
authority  of  the  same  Triad  we  may  venture  to  consider  Cawr- 

\  Salisb.  Vol.,  Arch.  Institute,  p.  60. 
•  Myv.  Arch.,  ii,  4. 
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day,  son  of  Caradawg  Vreichvras^  as  one  of  those  who  attained" 
the  like  dignity ;  and  if  we  adopt  this  conclusion,  it  may  be  a 
support  to  the  inference  which  other  considerations  lead  us  to, 
namely,  that  his  father,  Caradawg  Vreichyras,  was  the  son  or 
other  near  relative  of  Owen  Vinddu.  The  best  informed  Welsh 
scholars  consider  Caer  Caradawg,  so  often  mentioned  in  Welsh 
story,  to  be — not  Salisbury,  as  Jeflrey  represents  it  to  be,  but — 
the  strong  earthwork  immediately  adjoining  to  Amesbury  (Caer 
Emrys) ;  and  its  neighbourhood  to,  i£  not  its  identity  with,  the 
city  of  Emrys,  or  Ambrosius,  seems  to  warrant  the  inference 
that,  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from  this  prince,  Caradawg  became 
lord  of  the  important  fortress  that  bore  his  name.  Caradawg 
Vreichvras  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  three  cadvarcogion,  or 
battle-knights ;  and  his  prowess  has  been  repeatedly  the  theme 
of  Welsh  eulogy.  He  must  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
have  fought  the  Welshman's  battle,  and  borne  the  brunt  of 
everv  hostile  inroad. 

The  circumstance  that  Caradawg  Vreichvras  acted  as  one  of 
Arthur's  officers,  need  not  lead  us  to  distrust  the  conclusion 
that  Caradawg  was  a  descendant  of  Ambrosius.  Alternations 
of  power  and  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  great  families  seem 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  period ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe^  that  Yortimer,  son  of  Vortigem,  at  one  time  acted 
as  the  lieutenant  of  Ambrosius,  his  father's  rival.  As  to  the 
origin  and  early  career  of  Arthur,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  has  been  stated  elsewhere.^  I  know  of  no  trustworthy 
authority  that  connects  him  with  the  family  of  Ambrosius ;  and 
I  still  believe  him  to  have  been  elected  the  dux  belli  in  a 
moment  of  danger, — probably  on  the  death  of  Owen  without 
children,  or  with  children  too  young  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  times.  On  the  death  of  Arthur,  Caradawg  probably  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  stem  the  tide  of  invasion  in  South 
Britain ;  and  his  son,  Cawrdav,  may  have  succeeded  to  the  same 
perilous  duty  on  the  death  of  his  father.^ 

The  pedigree  of  Dyvnwal  has  been  variously  given  by  different 
writers.  The  tradition  that  makes  him  the  son  of  Prydain,^  son 
of  Aedd  Mawr,  etc.,  is  mythical  on  the  face  of  it, — for  Prydain 
is  evidently  the  eponyme  of  Britain ;  and  that  which  makes  him 
the  son  of  Clydno,  son  of  Prydain,  etc.,  is  merely  another  edi- 

1  Salisbury  Vol.,  Arch.  Inst.,  p.  63.  ■  lb.,  p.  67. 

*  In  the  Salisbury  Vol.,  Arch.  Inst.,  p.  68, 1  stated  that  Caradawg  pro- 
bably lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Gattraeth.  It  is  the  commonly  received 
opinion ;  but  considerations  which  I  cannot  here  enter  upon  have  convinced 
me  that  it  is  an  untenable  one.  Caradawg  Yreichyras  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  Caradawg  mentioned  in  the  Ofododin, 

*  Myv.  Arch.,  ii,  67.    Triad  68. 

20  > 
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tion  of  the  former  one  accommodated  to  Jeffrey's  narrative.  ^ 
But  we  are  told  that  one  Dyvnwal  Hen  (that  is^  Dyfnwal  the 
Old)  was  the  son  of  Ednyved,  brother  of  Cyatennyn  Goronawg ; 
and  if  we  suppose— and  the  supposition  has  eyery  probability  in 
its  favour — ^that  Dyvnwal  Hen  was  the  familiar  name  assigned 
by  tradition  to  Dyvnwal  Moelmyd,  then  Dyvnwal  Moelmyd 
must  have  been  nephew  of  Constantinus  and  grandson  of  Am- 
brosius. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  the  grounds  on  which  the 
following  scheme  is  constructed.  It  is  an  attempt  to  shew  the 
pedigree  and  descendants  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius;  and  is, 
indeed^  little  more  than  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  scheme  which 
was  published  in  the  Arch,  Joum,,  Salisb.  Vol.,  p.  70. 


OoKSTANTiVTTB^  Emp.  (Cysteimyn  Gomeu),  slain  411. 


Conatans,  Emp.,  slain  411. 


Julianus,  slain  41 1 . 


Aurelius  Ambrosius  (Emiys  Wledig)  K.  of  Britain,  slain  508. 


Owain  Vinddu,        Peblig. 
K:  of  Britain. 

Garadawg  Yreichyras. 


Gawrdav, 
K.  of  Brit. 


Ednyved.  OystennynQoranawg  (Constan- 
tinus of  Gildas),  K.  of  Britain, 
"converted  to  the  Lord,"  a.d. 
589,  Ann,  Camb.;  a.d.  588, 
Ann,  of  T^hemaeh, 


Aurelius      The  mur- 
Gonan.    dered  princes. 


Pjrvnwal  Moelmyd,  alias  Dyynwal  Hen. 


A  daughter  ==  Pepiau,  K. 
I    ofErcyng. 
Dunawd,  K.  of  Ercyng, 
died  ▲.]>.  595. 


Belinus.  Brennus. 

Gwrgan  Vanrtrwch  (Gurgantus 
Magnus),  K.  of  Britain. 
Meuric,  E.  of  =  Onbraust. 
Glamorgan. 

Athruis,  slain  632. 

Princes  of  Glamorgan. 

1  The  oldest  MS.  of  the  Dull  Gwynnedd,  or  K.  Welsh  version  of  the  Laws 
of  Hywell  Dda,  which  was  probably  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  contains 
the  following  notice  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmyd :  "  Before  the  ciown  of  London 
and  the  sovereigntv  were  seised  by  the  Saxons,  Diwynal  mod  mud  was  king 
of  this  island,  and  he  was  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gernyw  (Cornwall)  by  the 
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I  have^  whenever  it  was  possible^  tested  these  specniations  by 
the  aid  of  ohronologj.  It  is  a  searching  test ;  and  in  the  pre* 
sent  case  requires  to  be  applied  with  caution^  and  with  a  certain 
allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument.  The  dates 
assigned  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  Annales  Cambri€a  are 
calculated  from  an  unknown  epoch.  It  is  probable  that  the 
several  entries  were  taken  from  the  Registry  of  some  monastery^ 
and  that  the  ''year  one''  indicated  the  year  when  the  monastery 
was  founded  and  the  Registry  commenced.  Before  we  can 
know  the  real  date  of  any  event,  we  must  ascertain  from  other 
sources  the  date  of  some  preceding  or  subsequent  event,  and 
then  add  or  subtract  the  number  of  intervening  years.  Unfor* 
tunately  there  is  hardly  a  single  event  recorded  in  the  earlier 
part  of  these  annals  whose  date  is  known  with  perfect  certainty. 
Even  the  relative  dates  are  not  always  trustworthy.  The  Roman 
numerals  which  indicate  these  dates,  are  particularly  liable  to 
error  in  transcription ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  copyists  have  blundered.  The  dates  I  have  given 
according  to  the  vulgar  sera,  are  those  calculated  by  the  editors 
of  the  Man.  Hist  Brit.;  and  though,  as  I  have  stated  else- 
where, I  consider  them  to  be  not  altogether  trustworthy,  yet  I 
believe  them  to  be,  in  most  cases,  near  approximations  to  the 
truth.  The  dates  which  are  given  in  Dr.  O'Connor's  edition  of 
Tighemach's  annals  are  of  course  open  to  the  same  criticism. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  difficulty  in  the  scheme  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  reader,  relates  to  the  age  of  Constan- 
tinus  on  his  retirement  into  the  monastery.  Though  we  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  left  an  infant  at  the  death  of  Ambrosius, 
and  though  we  take  the  most  &vourable  dates  the  annals  fur- 
nish us  with,  he  must  have  been  at  least  eighty  years  of  age 
when  he  was  ''  converted  to  the  Lord."  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  grave  objections  which  at  first  sight  surround  such  a 
hypothesis ;  but  formidable  as  is  the  difficulty,  I  may  venture 
to  ask.  Is  it  an  insuperable  one  ? 

Gildas  wrote  his  Epistle  before,  but  not  very  long  before,  the 
year  550 ;  and  in  it  he  tells  us  that  the  murder  of  the  princes 
was  not  the  first  crime  Constantinus  had  committed,  for  that 
many  years  before,  lost  in  adulteries  and  sins,  he  had  repudiated 
his  lawful  wife.^    We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  prince  so 

dau|fhter  of  the  Einff  of  Lojgyr  (England^;  and  after  the  male  line  of  bug- 
cession  to  the  kmgdom  became  extinct,  ne  obtained  it  by  the  distaff,  as 
being  grandson  to  the  king.*'  {DviU  Chiynnedd,  cxvii.)  Lgiter  MS8.  make 
him  the  son  of  Clydno,  Earl  of  Cemjw.  These  yarious  notices  of  Dyvnwal 
are  evidently  fables  originating  in  «feffirey's  History. 

1  Et  hoc  ne  post  laudanda  quidem  merita  egit.  Nam  multis  ante  annis 
crebris  alternatisque  fotoribus  adolteriorum  victus,  legitima  iizore  contra 
Ghristi  Magistrique  gentium  interdictum  repulsa,  etc. 
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addressed  had  not  reacbed  the  period  of  middle  life  ;  and  the 
age  which^  on  our  hypothesis^  must  be  assigned  to  him,  namely 
some  forty  years,  agrees  well  with  Gildas'  statement.  Again, 
Dunawd,  son  of  Pabo  post  Prydain,  is  celebrated  in  the  Triads 
as  one  of  the  ''  three  pillars  of  battle  of  the  Isle  of  Britain/' 
Pabo  must  certainly  be  the  same  prince  as  Pepiau,  son-in-law 
to  King  Constantinus ;  and  the  death  of  '^  King  Dunauf  is 
recorded  in  the  Ann.  (Jambricp,  a.d.  595.  If  we  suppose  that 
Dunawd  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
his  grandfather,  some  six  years  previously,  may  very  well  hare 
reached  the  age  of  eighty.  These  considerations  may  not  lead 
to  any  very  definite  conclusion,  but  both  point  in  the  same 
direction ;  both  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  wretched  king 
was  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  years,  no  less  than  of  his 
crimes  and  his  misfortunes,  when  he  sought  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

With  this  explanation  I  believe  the  scheme  that  has  been 
submitted  to  the  reader's  notice  wiU  answer  all  the  fair  require- 
ments of  the  test  it  has  been  subjected  to ;  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  my  belief  that  no  such  coherence  of  dates  would 
be  found  in  a  story  which  had  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  certain 
substratum  of  truth  to  rest  upon. 

Before  we  close  the  paper,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  review 
the  conclusions  to  which  these  speculations  lead  us. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  when 
Gildas  wrote  his  Epistle,  Constantinus,  youngest  son  of  Aurelius 
Ambrosius,  was  lord  of  Domnonia,  and  gradually  working  his 
"way,  by  a  course  of  intrigue  and  violence,  to  the  supremacy  of 
Britain.  We  have  grounds  for  the  belief  that  he  succeeded  in 
this  object  of  his  ambition,  though  his  success  was  soon  followed 
by  the  revolt  of  his  nephew,  Dyvnwal  Moelmyd ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  such  revolt,  by  the  loss  not  only  of  Domnonia,  but 
also  of  certain  districts  which  belonged  to  the  ctvitas  of  the 
Belgse.  Dyvnwal  appears  to  have  secured  his  conquests  by  the 
erection  of  castella,  and  to  have  established  a  wise  and  vigorous 
government.  When  the  battle  of  Deorham  was  fought,  the 
territory  subject  to  this  king — or,  it  may  be,  to  his  son  and 
successor,  Belinus — ^must  have  reached  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Cirencester;  and  to  the  lukewarmness  or  the  disaffection  of 
these  princes,  Ceawlin  may  have  been  in  some  measure  indebted 
for  his  success.  To  the  same  causes  may,  perhaps,  be  attri- 
buted the  copiparative  facility  with  which,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
Britons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  came  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  our  ancestors. 

The  British  kingdom  which  Dyvnwal  Moelmyd  succeeded  in 
establishing,  took  the  name  of  the  civitas  which  formed  its 
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larger  portion^  and  was  called  Domnonia.  Under  Gwrgan 
Yarvtrwoh  it  appears  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height  of 
prosperity.  The  lord  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  district  which 
•tretched  from  Malmesbury  to  the  Land's  End^  must  have  been 
little  inferior  to  the  King  of  Wessex  himself^  either  in  the 
extent  or  in  the  resources  of  his  dominions.  We  have  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  supremacy  of  Gwrgan  Yarvtrwch  was 
acknowledged^  probably  on  the  retirement  of  his  aged  relative 
Constantinus^  by  such  of  the  British  chiefs  as  survived  the  ruin 
of  their  country;  and  it  was  probably  under  the  leadership  of 
this  prince  that  the  Britons  fought  in  the  great  battle,  the  loss 
of  which  drove  Ceawlin  into  exile, — at  least,  I  know  of  no  other 
.event  which  tradition  could  have  tortured  into  those  successes 
against  the  King  of  Denmark  ascribed  by  Jeffrey  to  Gurguntius 
Barbtruch. 

In  Gwrgan  Yarvtrwch  I  would  also  recognize  the  king  of 
Domnonia,  who  is  represented  by  Malmesbury^  as  the  founder 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  *'  In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  Incarna* 
tion,  601,  a  king  of  Domnonia  granted  the  land  in  five  hides, 
which  is  called  Yniswitrin,  to  the  old  church  there  situate,  at 
the  request  of  the  Abbot  Worgret :  ^'  I,  Bishop  Mauron,  have 
written  this  charter.  I,  Worgret,  of  the  same  place  Abbot, 
have  subscribed  my  name."  Who  the  king  was,  the  great  age 
of  the  instrument  prevents  us  from  ascertaining ;  but  that  he 
was  a  Briton  might  be  inferred  from  this,  that  he  called  Glas- 
tonbury, in  his  own  language,  Yniswitrin,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  so  called  by  them  in  the  British  tongue.  To  Abbot 
Worgret,  whose  very  name  smacks  of  British  barbarism,  suc- 
ceeded Lademund,  and  to  him  Bregored.  The  dates  of  their 
promotion  are  uncertain ;  but  their  names  and  rank  are  exhi- 
hibited  in  the  greater  church,  on  the  tablet  by  the  altar.  To 
Bregored  succeeded  Berthwald. 

Here  we  have  a  king  of  Domnonia  dealing  as  such  with  a 
portion  of  the  Belgic  province.  It  was  not  the  sovereign  of 
Britain,  but  the  King  of  Domnonia,  who  made  the  grant ;  and 
I  would  ask  whether  this  does  not  strengthen  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  been  led  by  other  trains  of  reasoning, — to  wit, 
that  some  time  in  the  sixth  century  the  kings  of  Domnonia 
conquered  certain  tracts  of  Britain  lying  beyond  the  boimdaries 
of  their  proper  territories,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  traditions 
on  which  Jeffrey  based  his  story  of  the  revolt  and  successes  of 
Dunwallo  Molmutius  ? 

The  direct  male  descendants  of  Gwrgan  Yarvtrwch — ^if,indeed, 
he  left  any — are  unknown,  for  it  would  be  idle  to  follow  the 
statements  of  JeSrej  when  not  supported  by  independent  testi- 

1  Do  Ant.  Glast. 
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mony ;  but  we  have  ample  proof  that  the  descendants  of  his 
daughter^  Onbrauat^  were  reigning  over  the  modem  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  for  many  generations.  The  first  of 
his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Domnonia^  whom  history  recog* 
nizes,  is  Gereint^  the  opponent  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex.  In  the 
days  of  Gereint^  Domnonia,  though  stripped  of  half  its  provinces, 
must  still  have  been,  both  in  power  and  in  dignity,  the  first  of 
the  British  kingdoms.  I  cannot  think  that  Aldheln  would 
have  addressed  any  of  the  petty  princes  of  Wales  in  terms  like 
those  he  uses  in  the  preface  to  the  celebrated  letter  he  wrote  to 
Gereint  on  the  subject  of  Church  Discipline : 

"  To  the  most  glorious  Lord  of  the  Western  Kingdom,  whom 
•^He  that  searches  hearts  and  weighs  our  actions  is  ray  wit- 
ness— I  love  with  brotherly  affection  ;  to  King  Gerontius,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  all  the  priests  of  God  scattered  throughout 
Domnonia,  Aldhelm,  Abbot,  etc.,  sends  health  in  the  Lord.'' 

The  writer  of  this  epistle  was  among  the  first,  if  not  actually 
the  first,  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  also  a  very  near 
relative  of  Ina.  Making  all  allowance  for  epistolary  compliment, 
I  think  we  may  fairly  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  prince  ad- 
dressed in  such  language  by  a  man  so  eminent,  could  have  held 
no  mean  place  among  the  crowned  heads  of  that  period. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  trace  the  several  stages  of  decay  throu^i^h 
which  the  power  of  Domnonia  passed  as  it  melted  away  before 
the  ascendancy  of  England.  The  more  intimate  relations  of 
this  British  kingdom  were,  no  doubt,  with  the  kindred  races  of 
Wales  and  Brittany ;  but  the  inflaences  it  exercised  over  the 
national  progress,  and  even  over  the  literature  of  its  English 
neighbours,  were  by  no  means  of  slight  account,  though  they 
bave  hitherto  been  most  strangely  overlooked.  They  afford,  I 
think,  the  only  solution  of  some  of  the  roost  intricate  problems 
connected  with  our  early  history ;  and  the  little  attention  which 
has  hitherto  been  directed  to  the  subject,  can  only  be  excused 
by  a  consideration  of  the  great  difficulties  which  surround  the 
inquiry.  Materials  for  such  inquiry  may  be  scanty,  but  they 
are  not  altogether  wanting ;  and  if  subjected  to  a  searching 
criticism,  might  possibly  yield  results  no  less  important  than 
unexpected.  May  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  some  rays 
of  light  have  been  thrown  on  these  dark  passages  of  our  history 
in  the  present  essay  ? 

Edwin  Guest,  LL.D., 

Master  of  GonviUc  and  CaiiM  College. 


«« 
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CALVARY  OF  ST.  THEGONNEC,  BRITTANY. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Mansell,  of  Guernsey,  we  are 
enabled  to  add  a  correct  engraving  of  the  calvary  of 
St.  Thegonnec  (not  St.  Thegonnen),  between  Morlaix 
and  Llandivisiau  (Finisterre),  to  those  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Archceohgia  Cambrenm^  namely, 
those  of  Guimillian  ;  St.  Herbot,  near  Huelgoet ;  Pen  - 
cran,  near  Llandemeau ;  Traon  Houarn  (Penmarch) ; 
and  Plougastel  Daoulas,  the  finest  of  all.  This  one  of 
St.  Thegonnec,  although  not  so  large  as  some  others, 
yet  has  its  figures  extremely  well  executed,  represent- 
ing, as  usual,  the  passion  and  burial  of  our  Lord.  A 
peculiarity,  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  small  figures  beneath  the  arms  of  Christ. 
As  usual,  an  altar  is  attached  to  the  base  or  pedestal. 

These  monuments,  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  Lower 
Brittany,  do  not  boast  of  any  great  antiquity,  the  earliest 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century.  The  one  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Quilinen,  in  the  parish  of  Brice,  has  been 
referred  to  a  period  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century ; 
but  as  in  remote  districts  styles  of  architecture  may 
have  lingered  after  they  had  ceased .  elsewhere,  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  too  early  a  date,  and  that  the 
calvary  in  question  must  be  referred  to  the  sixteenth. 

The  erection  of  these  mpnuments  appears  to  have 
ceased  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
they  were  replaced  by  the  stations,  which  were  originally 
built  in  the  churchyard,  as,  at  St.  Pol  de  Leon ;  or  on 
the  slope  of  an  adjoining  hill,  as  at  Beaucaire,  in  ,Lan- 
guedoc ;  or  by .  groups  of  figures,  either  painted  or 
sculptured,  and  affixed  to  the  piers  of  the  church,  which 
have  in  their  turn  in*  small  churches  been  replaced  by 
coloured  prints  framed  and  glazed,  often  of  very  prdi- 
naiy  character. 

In  many  parts  of  France  exist  the  Fanaux  de  Ceme- 
tiere,  which,  however,  are  not  found  in  Brittany ;  an4 
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as  these  monaments,  which  date  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  seem  to  have  ceased  to  be  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  probability  that  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  calvaries,  at  least  as  regards  Brittany, 
has  been  suggested.  The  two  structures,  which  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  altar  attached,  are  intended 
for  uses  so  very  dissimilar,  that  the  conjecture  can 
hardly  be  admitted.  Connected  with  these  calvaries 
is  the  reredos  carved  in  wood,  of  somewhat  later  date, 
and  which,  in  some  respects,  is  even  more  interesting 
than  the  stone  crosses ;  but  a  full  and  interesting 
'account  of  these  monuments  by  M.  Perrot,  of  Nantes, 
will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  present 
series,  p.  254,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

£•  L.  B« 

Ruthin. 


MONA    MEDI^VA.— No.  XXV. 
Khosbeibio. 

This  is  one  of  three  small  chapelries  dependent  on 
Llaneilian.  The  church  is  a  single-aisled  edifice,  42 
feet  by  18  feet  6  inches,  situated  within  a  small  grave- 
yard in  the  middle  of  a  large  field,  and  is  one  of  the 
humblest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Anglesey.  The 
walls  are  probably  not  older  than  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  windows  are  all  modern,  and  of  the  worst 
kind.  The  font  is  old;  it  consists  of  a  circular  basin, 
standing  on  four  baluster-shaped  legs  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  chancel  was,  perhaps,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  church  by  a  screen,  and  its  roof  is  coved. 

The  church  contains  the  following  rude  memento  on 
a  pane  of  glass  in  the  west  window. 

"  Reppared  by  the  order  of  Rich^  Lloyd^  Esf.  By 
MicK  JEvans,  Plumber  and  Glazier^  from  Llanerchymedd. 
July  y' or",  1786." 

There  are  no  architectural  features  in  this  church 
worthy  of  delineation.     It  is  under  the  invocation  of 
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St.  Peirio,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  a 
son  of  Caw,  who  is  stated  to  have  lived  within  this  very 
Hundred  of  Twrcelyn,  where  he  held  lands  bestowed 
on  him  by  Maelgwn  Gwynedd.  The  neighbouring  cha- 
pel of  Coedana,  is  under  the  invocation  of  Ane,  his 
brother.  Many  interesting  traditions  concerning  the 
family  of  Caw  will  be  found  in  Rees's  Welsh  Saints. 

BODEWRTD. 

This  is  another  chapelry  of  Llaneilian.  The  church 
is  of  the  common  single-aisled  type,  but  has  a  chapel 
thrown  out  on  the  north  side.  The  edifice  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  features  of  rather  an  earlier 
epoch ;  there  is  a  doorway  in  the  chapel  with  a  circular 
head,  in  character  nearly  a  century  earlier  than  its 
actual  date.  The  church  is  about  40  feet  long  by  20 
feet  wide,  with  a  square-headed  three-light  window  at 
the  eastern  end ;  the  chancel  is  coved  ;  the  pulpit  is  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  carved,  and  a  pew  to  the  east- 
ward of  it  is  ornamented  with  good  napkin  pannelling. 
The  font  is  square,  and  apparently  modem ;  there  are 
no  windows  in  the  northern  side,  and  only  one  of  a  sin- 
gle light  in  the  southern ;  but  in  the  western  gable, 
under  the  bell-cdt,  is  a  trifoliated  single-light  window 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  good  design,  rather  elongated 
in  form.  Within  the  building  is  a  small  brass  plate  in 
a  marble  frame,  commemorating  Dr.  Wynne,  a  kind 
benefactor  to  the  parish  in  the  last  century.  The  patron 
saint  is  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  church-yard  is  entered  by  a  small  lich  gate,  with 
a  stepped  gable,  resembling  that  of  Llaneilian,  at  the 
north-east  comer.  Near  the  church  still  remains  a  large 
square  four  gabled  pigeon-house,  marking  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Wynne  family. 

Fenrhos  Llugwy. 

This  is  another  of  the  small,  single-aisled  churches 
of  the  island,  about  sixty  feet  by  twenty  in  external 
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dimensions ;  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 
The  only  architectural  features  of  any  importance  are  : 
the  east  window,  a  cinque-foliated  double  light,  of  good 
workmt^nBhip,  of  the  same  design  and  date  as  that 
in  St.  Eilian's  chapel  at  Llaneilian ;  a  plain-pointed 
doorway  of  early  perpendicular  character,  in  the  north 
side,  with  a  stoup ;  and  a  crossed  bell-cot  over  the  west 
gahle.   The  font  is  a  plain  octagonal  basin  on  two  steps. 


\ 


E.  window,  FuiliH  LlDgwT. 

In  the  church-yard  still  stands  the  lower  portion  of 
the  cross,  on  three  square  steps.  Here,  also,  is  an  early 
inscribed  stone,  noticed  elsewhere,  bearing  the  words : — 

Hie    lACIT 
MACCVDECETI 

The  walls  of  a  detached  chapel  stand  in  the  parish,  hut 
no  architectural  features  remain  to  point  out  its  date. 
Here  too,  is  one  of  the  largest  cromlechs  in  Anglteey. 
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Taltbouon.     Llanddedsant. 

In  this  parish  there  is  a  small,  single-aisled  church, 
about  48  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  externally ;  erected 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  under  th^ 
invocation  of  the  two  saints,  St.  Marcellus  and  St.  Mar- 
cellinus.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  cinque- 
foliated  under  a  drip.  The  other  windows  are  of  single 
lights,  square-headed.  The  font  is  of  a  much  earlier 
date  than  the  church,  being  apparently  not  more  recent 
than  the  twelfth  century. 


Belonging  to  the  church  is  a  small  brass  bell,  proba- 
bly of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  north  and  south  doorways  are  both  with  circular 
heads,  simply  chamfered,  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of 
the  building ;  and  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  door- 
ways of  this  kind,  which  are  by  no  means  unusual  in 
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Anglesey,  are  effective  in  character,  and  well  adapted 
for  small  edifices  of  this  description. 


Llanbabo. 

The  church  is  siDgIe-ai8led,  45  feet  hy  14  feet  inter- 
nally, with  a  chancel  still  marked  off  from  the  pews, 
though  without  a  screen.  The  building  as  it  stands  is 
of  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  a  portion 
of  a  former  edifice  remains  in  the  south  door-way,  which 
is  one  of  the  earliest  in  Anglesey. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  irregular  manner  in  which 
the  -zig-zag  mouldings  are  put  together,  that  this  is  but 
the  fragment  of  a  larger  and  more  ornamented  doorway, 
though  the  stones  of  the  inner  segmental  arch  appear 
as  if  in  their  original  place  and  condition.  The  east 
window  is  of  a  single  light,  with  a  counter  curve  under 
a  pointed  head,  instead  of  foliation,  not  without  exam- 
ple in  Anglesey.  A  small  ambry  occurs  to  the  north- 
ward of  it  in  the  east  wall.  The  font  is  a  very  early 
circular  basin  with  sloping  sides,  on  two  steps,  and  of 
fine  grit  stone. 

Against  the  wall,  hear  the  south  doorway,  is  fixed  the 
sculptured  slab  of  which  an  engraving  is  annexed.  It 
ia  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  is  intended  to  comme- 
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morate  the  saint  under  whose  invocation  the  church  was 
erected,  St  Pabo,  called  Pabo  Post  Prydain.  This  slab  ■ 
was  noticed  both  by  Rowlands  in  his  Mima  Antiqua,  and 
afterwards  by  Pennant,  but  has  never  before  been  accu- 
rately delineated.  The  inscription  is  not  so  legible  as  it 
was  in  former  days ;  otherwise  it  is  in  fair  preservation. 


Professor  Rees  in  bis  Welsh  SainiSy  has  given  so  good 
an  account  of  St.  Pabo,  that  a  full  extract  irom  his  pages 
is  subjoined  :— 

"  It  appears  that  upon  the  progress  of  the  Saxon  arms  in  the 
south  of  BritaiD,  the  families  of  CocI  Godebog  and  many  others 
retreated  to  the  north,*  where,  as  in  Wales,  the  Britons  endea- 

'  "  The  cause  of  this  migration,  which  is  more  probably  due  to  inter- 
nal warfare,  is  here  given  in  accordance  with  popular  opinion,  as  the 
subject  requires  a  more  extensive  investigation  than  conld  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  this  essay.  The  slow  pTogress  of  the  Saxons  has 
been  well  described,  according  to  their  own  authorities,  by  Mr.  Sharon 
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▼oured  to  concentrate  themselves.     Here,  however,  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Picts  on  one 
side  and  the  Saxons  on  the  other.     And  though  the  Britons  of 
Cumberland,  and  more  especially  those  of  Strath  Clyde,  main- 
tained their  independence  for  some  two  or  three  centuries,  the 
chieftains  of  other  districts  were  not  equally  fortunate ;   and 
when  stripped  of  their  territories  -by  the  cpntinual  aggressions 
of  the  invaders,  their  practice  was  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Wales, 
and,  in  several  instances,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
religion.     Of  the  latter  description  was  Pabo  Post  Prydain,  the 
descendant  of  Coel  in  the  fourth  degree.    He  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  brave  warrior,  but  eventually  he  was  obhged  to 
give  way  and  leave  his  territory  in  the  north.  He  sought  refuge 
m  Wales,  and  was  hospitably  received  by  Cyngen  ab  Cadell, 
the  prince  of  Powys,  by  whom  he  had  lands  given  to  him.     He 
afterwards  lived  a  holy  life,  and  was  accounted  a  saint  of  the 
British  Church.     To  these  particulars  may  be  added,  from  the 
Cambrian  Biography,  that  he  married  Gwenaseth,  daughter  of 
Khufon  of  Rhufoniog ;  which  is  more  consistent  with  chronology 
than  the  statement  of  others  who  assert  that  Gwenaseth  was  the 
wife  of  Sawyl,  his  son.^    Pabo  is  considered  to  be  the  founder 
of  Llanbabo  in  Anglesey,'  where  a  stone  still  remains,  bearing 
his  effigy,  with  the  following  inscription, — Hic  Jacbt  Pabo 
Post  Prtjd  Corpors  ....  te  ... .  Prima.    The  author  of  Mona 
Antigua  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  earliest  saint  in  that  island, 
though  it  is  clear  from  other  authorities  that  some  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Brychan  must  have  preceded  him.   His  commemoration 
is  November  9," 
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Turner ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Welsh  records  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury allude  to  but  few  instances  of  conflict  with  that  people.  Between 
them  and  the  Cymry,  j^ora  whom  the  Welsh  are  descended,  another 
race  of  Britons,  alike  hostile  to  both,  intervened.  They  were  called 
Lloegrwys,  and  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  Saxons 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia." 

^  "  Cambrian  Biography,  voce  '  Gwenaseth';  and  '  Asaph'  in  Bonedd 
y  Saint,  Myv.  Archaiology,  vol.  ii." 

'  **  As  Llanbabo  is  now  a  chapel  subject  to  Llanddeusant,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  some  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  these  edifices,  if  Pabo  was  the  founder  of  the  first  of  them. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  chapel  was  built  over  his  grave  at  a 
later  period,  and  dedicated  to  him.  The  stone  monument  alluded  to 
was  discovered,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  sexton 
while  digging  a  grave ;  and  an  engraving  of  it  is  given  in  Rowlanda's 
Mona  j^ttqua,  second  edition." 


(^ 


EELIQUARY    FOUND    AT    OAKHURST, 
NEAR  OSWESTRY. 


Am  interesting  little  reliquary  or  pendent  ornament,  was 
found  during  the  last  year  at  Oakhurst,  near  Oswestry. 
It  is  here  figured.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Venables,  of  Oakhurst.  It  measures  nearly  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  in- 
cluding the  gem  with  the  collet,  in  which  it  was  set. 
This  ornament  is  of  silver  gilt,  set  with  a  large  amethyst 
en  eahochon,  around  which  is  engraved  a  radiated  hordure 
with  rosea  and  cinquefoila  at  intervals  ;  on  the  under 
aide  is  engraved  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
holding  a  chalice,  his  usual  symhol.  At  the  upper 
margin  traces  of  solder  appear,  where  doubtleas  was 
originally  affixed  a  small  loop  or  ring,  hy  which  it  might 
he  suspended  to  a  shrine,  to  one  of  the  limba  of  a  cruci- 
fix, or  to  some  other  sacred  object,  possibly  as  a  votive 
gift ;  it  may  have  contained  some  small  relic.  Its  date 
is  about  1450-60  ;  it  was  probably  made  in  this  country. 
In  the  catalogue  of  benefactors  to  St.  Alban's  Abbey 
(Cotton.  MS.  in  Brit  Mua.  Nero  2,  vii),  numerous 
offerings  occur  termed  moniUa,  and,afl  they  are  frequently 
represented  in  the  margin,  we  see  what  was  their  form. 
It  is  recorded  of  king  Richard  II :  "  optulit  feretro  mo- 
nile  aurenm,"  and  the  king  appears  holding  just  such 
an  ornament  as  that  found  at  Oakhurst ;  that  is,  a  flat, 
round,  jeweled  object,  like  a  small  box. 
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Matthew  Paris,  who  was  a  monk  of  St.  Alban*8,  gave, 
among  other  things,  ^*  Monile  aureum,  continens  partem 
ligni  dominici  quod  deosculatur  die  Farasceues  et  de- 
pendet  a  cruce  aurea  per  cathenam  argenteam  in  parte 
dextra." 

The  mantle  found  at  Oakhurst  probably  hung  on  the 
cross,  parte  sinistrd^  for  it  may  not  improbably  be  sup- 
posed that  it  may  have  been  appended  over  the  figure 
of  St.  John,  which  usually  appeared  at  one  side  of  the 
crucifix. 

Albert  Way. 
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SPITTAL,    PEMBROKESHIRE. 

In  the  churchyard  at  this  place,  and  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  sacred  edifice,  immediately  against  the  eastern 
side  of  the  entrance,  by  the  porch,  stands  a  tall  stone 
of  the  porphyritic  greenstone  formation,  from  Preselau, 
It  is  nearly  square  in  section,  and  of  great  regularity  in 
form :  its  faces  are  smooth,  though  whitened  by  atmo- 
spheric infiuence;  and  on  the  southern  side  it  bears 
the  inscription  of  which  we  append  an  engraving.  No 
Oghamic  characters  are  to  be  observed  on  the  edges ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  letters,  and  the  formula  of  the  inscription 
itself,  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  among  the  earliest  in 
Wales.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  inscription  runs 
in  vertical  lines,  reading  from  left  to  right  downwards ; 
that  the  lines  are  neither  parallel  nor  conterminal ;  and 
that  the  letters  are  somewhat  debased,  though  still  pre- 
serving much  of  a  good  Roman  style  about  Uiem.  They 
have  been  originally  cut  rather  finely,  but  are  now  much 
worn  down  by  weathering,  and  are  at  first  sight  not  quite 
so  clearly  perceived  as  they  appear  in  the  engraving. 
In  the  first  line  the  letter  O  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  in  it,  because  the  sinking  away  of  the  surface,  with 
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an  edge  running  across  the  stone,  is  evidently  older 
than  the  letters  themselves;  and  wo  are  therefore  in- 
clined to  consider  the  word  to  which  this  letter  belongs 
as  contained  in  the  second  line.  The  inscription  is 
probably  to  be  read  thus : 

EVALI     FILI     DENO 
'      CVNI     OVENDE 
MATER     ElVS. 

It  is  of  importance,  first,  for  supplying  ns  with  three 
new  names  for  early  British  history,  viz.,  Evalus  or 
Ev alius;  his  father, Denocun us;  his  mother,OvENDE: 
and  next,  for  the  use  of  the  somewhat  rare  formula  con- 
stituting the  last  line,  mater  ejus. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  inscription  is  with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  letters  of  the  second  line ;  but 
the  y  and  the  N  are  conjoined  in  no  unusual  manner. 
The  I  is  certainly  placed  very  close  to  the  O,  and  at 
first  sight  seems  joined  to  it ;  but  on  closer  examination 
it  is  found  to  be  really  distinct.  With  so  fine  a  sur- 
face, and  with  such  a  homogeneous  composition  of  the 
stone,  it  may  be  wondered  why  the  letters  were  not  all 
cut  symmetrically,  and  arranged  in  strictly  parallel 
lines.  We  can  only  see  in  their  irregularity  another 
instance  of  the  disorganized  state  of  intellect,  taste,  and 
art,  during  the  unsettled  times  from  whence  this  stone 
may  be  supposed  to  date.  It  may  very  well  be  of  the 
fifth  century.  We  see  nothing  improbable  in  throwing 
its  age  back  to  that  remote  period  ;  and  its  nomencla- 
ture, like  that  of  the  stone  at  Stackpole,  figured  in 
No.  XXVI,  is,  we  believe,  entirely  new  to  the  student 
of  British  history.  The  stone  has  been  more  than  once 
coveted  for  a  gate-post;  but  the  inhabitants  are  now 
fully  aware  of  its  monumental  value,  are  proud  of  it, 
stand  about  it,  try  to  read  it,  and  are  determined  to 
preserve  it. 

Spittal  derives  its  name  from  an  hospitium,  now  de- 
stroyed, but  once  standing  on  the  ancient  road  from 
Carmarthen  and  Whitlands  to  St.  David's.  Several  lines 
of  road,  most  probably  ancient,  cross  each  other  in  the 
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very  centre  of  the  village ;  and  one  of  them  may  pos- 
sibly be  part  of  the  Roman  road  from  Maridunum  to 
Menapia,  though  this  is  commonly  placed  a  few  miles 
further  north.  A  road  near  the  church  still  bears  the 
appellation  of  *'  Pilgrims'  Lane." 

Fenbrtn,  Cardiganshire. 

We  here  give  the  delineation  of  a  stone  visited  by 
members  at  the  time  of  the  Cardigan  meeting.  It  stands 
on  the  farm  of  Dyffryn  Beren,  near  Penbryn,  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea  shore;  and  is  on  a  gently  rising 
ground  now  under  cultivation,  called,  as  we  learn  from 
Meyrick's  Cardiganshire^  "  Pare  carreg  y  Uuniau."  It 
was  known  to  Edward  Lhwyd,  who  copied  its  inscrip- 
tion ;  and  it  was  then  connected  with  a  small  earn 
of  stones,  from  which  probably  it  had  been  thrown 
down.  Meyrick  states  that  this  earn  was  destroyed 
about  two  years  before  he  wrote,  or  about  1806;  and 
that  some  silver  coins,  with  an  urn  containing  ashes, 
were  found  beneath.  We  do  not  gather,  either  from 
what  Meyrick  says,  or  from  Edward  Lhwyd's  account, 
where  this  small  earn  of  stones  actually  stood.  There 
is  no  trace  of  such  an  assemblage  of  stones  in  the  field 
where  it  is  now  placed,  except  that  one  stone  lies  loose 
at  its  foot.  If  the  stone  is  now  in  or  near  its  original 
position,  then  it  probably  marked  the  grave  of  some 
chieftain  slain  in  battle :  if  it  stood  close  to  the  church- 
yard, it  may  have  commemorated  one  who  died  in  a 
time  of  peace.  Now  battles  near  the  coast  of  Wales 
in  early  times,  such  as  this  stone  belongs  to,  were  fought 
between  the  natives  and  invaders,  whether  from  Ire- 
land, or  from  Scotland,  or  elsewhere ;  and  therefore  this 
stone,  the  inscription  on  which  seems  to  refer  to  a 
native  chief,  may  possibly  have  been  inscribed  in  honour 
of  some  one  who  had  died  in  defence  of  his  country. 
Had  he  been  a  foreign  enemy,  he  would  have  hardly 
been  commemorated;  and  if  the  last  word  of  the  in- 
scription be  correctly  interpreted  (according  to  Edward 
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Lhwyd's  snppositioD)  as  an  abbreTiation  for  Ordovicut, 
it  would  shew  that  it  was  carved  by  men  of  the  tribes 
of  Soath  Wales,  who  had  welcomed  one  from  the  north, 


and  had  considered  the  circumstance  of  his  origin 
worthy  of  note  when  they  put  over  him  this  stone  of 
honour.   We  infer  that  it  is  not  a  stone  commemorative 
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of  any  one  connected  with  Ireland,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  there  are  no  Oghamic  marks  on  any  of  its 
edges,  nor  any  Erse  element  in  the  name  of  the  person. 
We  now  come  to  notice  the  inscription.  The  letters 
are  of  the  same  style,  and  probably  of  the  same  date,  as 
those  on  the  stone  at  St.  Dogmael's.  None  of  them  are 
conjoined  to  each  other ;  none  are  minuscule ;  they  are 
tolerably  regular ;  they  are  not  peculiarly  debased ;  but 
they  contain  the  common  false  Latinity  of  jaeit.  Edward 
Lhwyd,  in  his  reading,  separates  the  syllable  cor  from 
the  succeeding  letters ;  and  interprets  it  as  "  the  heart." 
Some  of  our  members,  when  they  visited  the  stone,  took 
it  as  an  abbreviation  for  corpus;  but,  judging  from  ana- 
logy, we  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  first  four  syllables 
as  making  up  only  one  word,  the  name  of  the  deceased 
apparently  in  the  genitive  case ;  and  the  whole  inscrip- 
tion as  divided  into  three  words  reading  thus : 

C0RBALENC1     lACIT 
ORDOVS. 

Above  the  letter  A  in  the  upper  line,  we  find  a  sharp 
and  somewhat  deep  line  incised  into  the  stone  from  the 
edge.  This  is  not  an  Ogham ;  but  what  it  signifies, — 
if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a  mistake  of  the  sculptor, — we  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  cut  as 
the  beginning  of  a  cross.  Near  it  will  be  observed  ano- 
ther diagonal  incision.  Both  these  cuttings  are  clean- 
edged  and  precise :  the  latter  less  so  than  the  former. 
They  are  not  made  merely  by  the  sharpening  of  tools ; 
nor  are  they  in  any  way  like  Oghams.  A  similar  dia- 
gonal incision  occurs  on  the  great  Oghamic  stone  at 
Bridell,  and  another  on  the  stone  at  Cilgerran.  They 
seem,  however,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  mistake. 

In  the  absence  of  more  exact  knowledge  upon  the 
subject,  we  must  assign  to  this  inscription  the  same  date 
as  that  of  the  Sagranvs  stone  already  mentioned ;  and 
that  date  cannot  but  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  sway  in  Britain.  If  the  last  word 
be  really  what  Edward  Lhwyd  took  it  for,  then  the 
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antiquity  of  the  inscription  receives  a  very  great  confir- 
mation ;  for  we  do  not  think  that  this  Romanized  name 
of  a  British  tribe  could  have  remained  in  use  among 
ecclesiastics,  who  no  doubt  cut  this  stone,  long  after  the 
termination  of  the  Roman  power.  The  peculiar  formula 
of  this  inscription  is  worthy  of  being  noticed. 

H.  L.  J. 


CorresjionDience, 


CARDIGANSHIRE    ANTIQUITIES. 

LLANDDEWI    BREFI — TREGARON — LLANIO  (lOVBNTIVM). 
TO   THE   EDIXOB   OF   THE  ABCH.   CAMS. 

Sib, — On  the  17th  inst.  a  party  of  members  of  our  Association 
started  from  Lampeter  on  an  archaeological  excursion  to  examine 
some  of  the  antiquities  in  the  vale  of  the  Teivy.  Several  years  before 
the  same  party  had  explored  the  hills  on  the  n.e.  side  of  the  town 
lying  between  Llanycrwys  and  Cellan,  over  which  passes  the  Roman 
road  {Sam  Helen)  from  Llanvair  ar  y  bryn  to  Llanio,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  British  remains  with  which  those  hills  are  covered.  This 
latter  class  of  remains,  as  exemplified  in  that  locality,  demands  a  de- 
scription more  detailed  than  can  be  given  in  this  letter :  suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  are  indicated  on  the  Ordnance  Map  with  tolerable  com- 
pleteness, and  of  course  with  accuracy  of  situation ;  that  they  are 
good  of  their  kind, — cameddau,  camps,  and  meint  htrion;  and  that 
they  were  at  the  time  of  the  visit  in  question  tolerably  well  preserved. 
Since  then  enclosures  have  been  made;  and,  as  is  tUways  the  case, 
surveyors  and  landowners  have  cared  nothing  for  these  remains,  but 
have  removed  or  used  many  of  them  with  an  utter  want  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  without  any  necessity.  The  time  may  come,  as 
people  get  better  informed,  when  it  will  be  thought  an  honour  to  have 
early  British  remains  undisturbed  on  an  estate ;  and  when  a  land- 
owner will  be  better  pleased  to  have  a  camedd  lying  untouched  on 
his  ground,  than  to  boast  that  he  obtained  from  it  so  many  cartloads 
of  stone  for  the  adjacent  wall.  As  things  are  at  present,  however, 
and  judging  from  facts,  Cardiganshire  landlords  seem  to  care  little  for 
antiquities,  and  their  agents  to  know  nothing  about  them. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  early  British  remains  on  these  hills  is  an 
enormous  erect  stone — well  known,  by  the  way,  to  Edward  Lhwyd — 
still  called  by  preeminence  Hir  Faen,  the  long  or  tall  stone ;  and  it 
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merits  its  name,  being  about  nixteen  feet  in  height.  It  stands  at  the 
intersection  of  two  boundary  walls;  but  how  it  is  that  the  land- 
lords and  the  surveyors  have  allowed  it  to  stand,  instead  of  breaking 
it  up,  is  almost  inconceivable.  Several  large  but  low  cameddau  are 
on  the  hill  above  it;  and  the  whole  range  for  several  miles  is  well 
worth  exploring. 

Over  the  ridge  of  this  hill,  coming  up  north  from  Gayo  and  Dolau 
Cothy  (where,  however,  antiquities  are  really  understood,  cared  for, 
and  preserved),  is  the  Sam  Helen.  It  does  not  run  in  a  straight  line, 
but  winds  considerably  to  take  advantage  of  the  ground.  When  at 
length  it  comes  to  the  summit,  in  full  view  of  the  vale  of  the  Teivy 
and  of  LoYENTiTH,  then  the  line  runs  down  nearly  straight  all  the 
way  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  by  the  lead  mines  above  Llanfair 
Clydogau.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  from  that  spot,  on  the 
descent  of  the  hill,  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  small  square  Roman 
camp  or  station,  in  excellent  preservation,  close  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  It  had  formed,  no  doubt,  a  halting  place  on  dry  ground  for 
travellers  from  liOTENTiVM,  before  they  attempted  to  cUmb  the  hill ; 
and  in  case  of  need  would  have  well  defended  the  beginning  of  the 
mountain  road. 

Just  above  this  camp,  for  another  mile  or  more,  the  pavement  of 
the  Roman  road  was  in  admirable  preservation :  twenty  f^et  broad : 
well  barrelled  towards  the  middle :  deep  and'  regular.  No  better 
specimen  existed  anywhere  in  Wales.  It  was  precisely  this  very  por- 
tion, from  Llanfair  Clydogau  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  that  a  bench 
of  Cardiganshire  magistrates,  sitting  at  Lampeter,  ordered  to  bis  de- 
stroyed a  few  years  ago;  and  which  was  de^u>yed  accordingly,  to 
the  regret  of  the  surveyor  of  roads — an  intcH^ent  man — ^who  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  order  into  effect !  The  circumstance  has  been 
more  than  once  alluded  to  in  our  Journal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
similar  instances  of  want  of  thought  and  want  of  knowledge  may  not 
occur  often  again. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  this  line  of  Roman  road  is  easily 
traced,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Wales.  The  start- 
ing point  at  Llanvair  ar  y  bryn,  where  the  original  pavement  still 
remains,  coming  down  the  steep  little  hill  behind  the  vicarage,  is 
clearly  ascertainable.  It  may  be  followed  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
to  Llan  y  crwys,  and  then  becomes  very  visible.  After  gaining  the 
flat  ground  on  Teivy  side,  round  Lotentiyk,  it  is  not  so  plain ;  but 
may  be  traced  pretty  well  in  winter,  or  in  dry  summers,  and  may  be 
readily  found  on  excavation.  After  leaving  Loventivk  (Llanio)  it 
ascends  the  rising  ground  very  straight  in  its  course,  and  may  be 
followed  some  miles  by  Llanbadam  Odyn  on  its  way  to  the  Dovey, 
which  it  crosses  to  the  station  at  Pennal,  close  by  the  small  mound 
defending  the  ferry.  All  this  line  is  well  marked  out  on  the  Ordnance 
Map ;  and,  whenever  the  Association  revisits  Cardiganshire,  members 
can  enjoy  a  successful  hunt  on  the  trail  of  the  Romans  all  round 
Lampeter.  It  is  mentioned  here  because  it  was  examined  on  the  day 
in  question ;  and  its  track  is  still  to  be  verified  by  the  personal  know- 
ledge of  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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The  church  of  Llanfair  Clydogau  was  Yisited  by  us  that  morning: 
We  remembered  it  some  years  ago,  before  it  had  been  '^  repaired"; 
and  fortunately  some  notes  of  it  had  then  been  taken.  On  the  present 
occasion  we  found  it,  not  restored — ^the  word  will  not  apply — ^we  had 
rather  use  the  common  phrase  of  "  done  up/'  in  the  cheapest  and 
ugliest  manner  that  any  building  could  experience.  This  church,  as 
it  stood  a  few  years  ago,  though  humble,  preserved  traces  of  fifteenth 
century  work,  and  was  capable  of  restoration  in  consonance  with  its 
original  character  at  a  small  cost  It  is  now  ''  done  up"  in  the  com- 
monest meeting  house  style,  with  bad  windows,  and  is  altogether 
despoiled  of  every  architectural  feature. 

Four  miles  further  towards  the  north-east  brought  us  to  Llanddewi 
Brefi.  Here  the  little  village,  grouped  round  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
monastic  church,  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  grand  valley,  Cwm  Foel- 
allt,  down  which  rushes  the  Brenig  from  the  eastern  range  of  Cardi- 
ganshire hills, — that  central  ridge  of  mountains,  the  longest  in  Wales, 
curving  round  from  Plynlymon  to  Precelly  in  a  line  of  more  than 
seventy  miles,  and  extending  in  some  parts  to  the  breadth  of  twenty. 

What  first  strikes  the  visitor  here  is  a  noble  tower,  second  only  to 
that  of  Llanbadam  fawr  in  massive  dignity,  crowning  a  mutilated 
church  on  the  summit  of  a  small  eminence  rising  steeply  from  the 
river.  You  see  on  the  northern  and  southern  faces  of  this  tower  traces 
of  transept  roofs,— •for  it  was  a  stately  cross-church  forty  years  ago; 
and  you  soon  perceive  the  nave  and  chancel  to  be  nothing  more  than 
modem  erections  on  the  site  of  old  walls.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
building  has  perished  except  the  central  tower.  This  was  the  work 
of  Cardiganshire  cleijDmen  and  landowners  five  and  thirty  years  ago. 
They  found  it  inconlRient  to  repair,  much  more  to  restore,  this  fine 
conventual  church ;  therefore  they  pulled  it  down.  They  unmld  have 
pulled  down  the  tower  also ;  but  they  found  it  too  strong  for  them, 
so  they  left  it  perforce, — and  there  it  still  stands,  one  of  the  noblest 
towers  in  Wales.  It  is  quite  military  in  character,  batters  out  boldly 
towards  the  base,  has  a  square  turret  staircase  at  the  north-east  angle 
with  a  watch-place  at  the  summit,  high  above  the  battlements ;  a  low- 
pitched  roof  much  out  of  repair,  with  decaying  timbers  and  stone- 
flags,  slate-mended,  full  of  holes,  for  covering ;  with  a  noble  belfry 
below  not  containing  a  single  bell, — all  neglected  and  degraded. 
This  tower,  stands  on  four  massive  pointed  arches  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  opening  into  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  with  a  dome  vaulted 
longitudinally,  in  the  Pembrokeshire  fashion,  above :  and  this  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  old  church.  The  rest  of  the  building,  not  so  good 
as  a  common  meeting  house,  in  bad  repair,  dirty  and  ugly,  testifies  to 
a  bad  state  of  feeling,  to  a  wretched  monotony  of  neglect :  it  is  only 
a  type  of  many  other  similar  things  in  this  part  of  Wales.  On  the 
fioor  in  the  chancel  lies  a  large  water-stoup.  The  ancient  font  is 
gone  :  a  modern  thing  stands  in  its  place,  in  a  pew.  The  building  is 
beyond  cure.  Nothing  but  total  demolition  of  the  modem  portion  can 
suffice;  but  it  might  be  rebuilt  for  no  very  great  sum  of  money, 
with  some  approach  to  its  original  state  of  severe  but  sublime  simpli- 
city ;  and  the  resumption  of  its  original  character  would  then  satisfy 
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the  heart  and  the  eye  of  the  worshipper.  As  it  is,  the  building  is  not 
so  good  as  the  ordinary  type  of  dissenting  chapel  to  be  met  with  all  up 
down  the  country. 

Yet  here  it  was  that  the  Synod  of  British  Bishops  met  and  con- 
demned the  errors  of  Pelagius :  here  it  was  that  St.  David  stood  and 
preached  :  there  is  the  very  hillock  that  tradition  long  pointed  out  to 
have  risen  beneath  his  feet :  there,  on  the  mountain  side  to  the  south, 
are  the  remains  of  the  conventual  house  :  there  is  still  the  Ffordd  y 
cantorion,  the  old  paved  road,  down  which  came  the  monks  to  chant  their 
constant  services  in  the  great  church :  there,  in  the  graveyard,  are 
still  the  ancient  crossed  stones.  They  are  all  there ;  but  the  spirit  of 
ancient  devotion  is  fled,— -and  if  any  spirit  remains,  it  is  one  of  neglect 
and  desolation.  The  voices  of  the  chanters  are  no  longer  heard  :  the 
very  place  itself  is  known  but  to  few.  And  yet  what  an  admirable 
situation  for  some  great  ecclesiastical  establishment !  Why  was  not 
St.  David's  College,  now  at  Lampeter,  erected  here  ?  What  a  lament- 
able error  to  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  resuscitating  the  recol- 
lections of  this  old  historic  spot !  What  a  pity, — instead  of  again  plac- 
ing here  a  body  of  men  and  students  to  honour  Qod  with  daily 
services, — to  have  taken  down  the  church,  and  to  have  built  up  these 
wretched  rooms  in  its  stead ! 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  tower  is  a  mutilated  inscription,  probably 
Roman,  which  may  have  come  hither  from  Llanio. 

In  the  graveyard,  not  many  yards  from  this,  is  the  fragment  of  a 
stone  bearing  a  small  cross  crosslet.  At  the  west  end  of  ti^e  church, 
beside  the  porch,  are  two  stones, — one  with  a  small  cross  crosslet,  the 
other  with  a  rude  cross  fleury ;  and  close  by  is  "  St.  David's  Staff,"  a 
tall  thin  stone  seven  feet  high,  with  a  cross  crosslet  on  the  western 
face;  and  beneath  it,  running  vertically  downwards,  an  inscription 
in  minuscule  character,  probably  of  the  ninth  century.  These 
stones  are  engraved  in  Meyrick's  History  of  Cardiganshire ;  but  they 
are  worthy  of  being  illustrated  by  our  Association  more  accurately,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  modem  archaeological 
science. 

We  next  came  to  Tregaron  to  look  for  the  early  incised  stones  in 
the  churchyard  that  stood  there  in  Meyrick's  time ;  but  we  could  find 
no  trace  nor  recollection  of  them.  Here  the  church  has  a  very  fine 
western  tower  of  the  fifteenth  century,  similar  in  design  to  that  of 
Llanddewi  Brefi,  but  not  with  such  good  masonry;  and  here,  too, 
the  nave  and  chancel  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  meeting  house  plan, 
**  cheap  and  nasiy,**  On  the  east  wall,  where  the  chancel  stood,  near 
a  dingy  communion  table,  a  modem  house-clock  is  fixed  up  on  a 
bracket,  and  ticks  away  diligently ; — ^a  few  more  steps  downwards  in 
the /acilis  descensus,  and  it  might  have  been  placed  on  the  communion 
table  itself.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  inteiior  of  Tregaron  church. 
In  the  north-west  comer  stands  the  font, — a  good  specimen,  of  the 
same  date  as  the  tower,  but  unique  in  design,  being  a  regular  hepta- 
gon hollowed  out  into  a  circular  basin,  with  a  drain  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

Returning  from  hence  we  wended  our  way  to  Lkmio,  the  site  of 
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LoYEiTTiTif,  four  miles  down  the  valley,  and  on  tiie  western  side  of 
the  stream.  Any  casual  obserrer  might  visit  this  spot  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  town  at  least  as  large  as 
Lampeter  of  the  present  day.  Some  faint  traces  of  embankment  may 
be  observed  on  and  about  Cae'r  Castell ;  but  it  is  on  the  flat  towards 
the  river  that  you  must  look  for  foundations  of  houses.  Here  the 
tenant  of  the  farm,  a  person  of  intelligence  and  courtesy,  pomted  out 
to  us  the  sites  of  several  buildings.  Here  they  dug  up  for  us  stones 
and  mortar  of  walls,  still  in  their  courses,  under  ground  :  here  they 
shewed  us  how  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  fields  was  filled  with  bricks, 
and  where  lumps  or  weights  of  lead  had  been  discovered  :  and  here, 
too,  they  pointed  out  the  only  two  Roman  inscriptions  still  remaining 
on  this  spot :  one  in  the  east  wall  of  the  house,  above  the  horse-block, 
bearing  the  rudely  executed  name  of  Oyebioni  ;  the  other  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stable  wall,  thither  removed  from  the  horse-block, 
not  many  years  back,  with  traces  of  two  lines  of  words  on  it,  but  of 
which  CoH  is  almost  the  only  portion  now  legible.  These  stones 
have  been  engraved  by  Meyrick,  and  they  deserve  to  be  put  in  more 
suitable  places. 

LovENTiVM  stood  in  an  admirable  situation,  very  similar  to  that  of 
Caer  Sws  in  Montgomeryshire,  close  to  the  river ;  commanding  seve- 
ral lines  of  roads,  looking  up  several  valleys,  healthy  and  cheerful, 
with  a  good  soil  and  pleasant  prospects, — just  the  very  place  that  a 
Roman  general  would  have  chosen  for  his  troops.  No  wonder  that  a 
town  grew  up  around  it ;  but  how  strange  that  not  a  single  dwelling, 
nor  faintest  trace  of  one,  should  now  be  remaining !  It  is  all  covered 
up,  nearly,  obliterated  by  cultivation ;  and  the  capital  of  the  valley, 
the  chief  town  of  this  large  district,  has  totally  disappeared !  Its  site, 
however,  admits  of  the  utmost  certainty  of  definition;  and  future 
excavations  may  well  repay  the  efforts  of  our  Association. 

We  next  visited  a  colossal  maen  hir  in  a  hedge  of  the  field  above 
Llanio,  at  Bryn  y  Maen :  so  named,  no  doubt,  from  the  proximity  of 
this  early  monument.  It  is  square  in  section,  tapering  towards  the 
top.  The  portion  now  above  ground  is  eight  feet  in  height,  and  it 
measures  sixteen  in  circumference.  No  traces  of  camedd,  or  circle, 
were  observed  by  us. 

Above  Tregaron,  near  the  river  Teivy,  is  Castell  Flemish,  a  large 
military  mound  with  several  lines  of  circumvallating  earthworks* 
Between  Tregaron  and  Llanio  is  Tomen  Llanto,  another  mound,  appa- 
rently defending  a  pass  over  the  river.  Between  Llanio  and  Lampeter 
occur  two  churches :  one,  Llangybi,  partly  barbarized  after  the  fashion 
of  Llanfair  clydogau,  but  not  quite  so  bad ;  the  other,  Bettws  Bledrws, 
a  sham  Gothic  construction  of  the  present  century,  with  a  kind  of 
tower  and  spire.  The  little  church  of  Cellan,  in  the  same  vale,  is 
now  ''doing  up"  in  th%  same  style ;  but  probably  the  worst  of  any  of 
these  churches  is  that  of  Lampeter  itself,  more  ugly  than  the  rest, — 
and  yet,  though  a  poor  case,  containing,  a  jewel.  The  font,  much 
mutilated  by  the  sharpening  knives  of  many  generations  of  men,  when 
it  used  to  lie  in  the  churchyard,  is  a  square  basin,  perhaps  of  the 
twelfth  century,  on  a  circular  shaft,  with  emblems  of  the  evangelists — 
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the  angel,  the  liooip  the  ox,  and  the  eagle— at  the  foar  comers  rudely 
worked ;  but  one  of  the  moat  interesting  relics  of  early  art  that  Wales 
possesses.  This  is  worthy  of  careful  preservation.  As  for  the  build- 
ing itself,  it  is  a  public  eyesore :  it  demands  total  demolition,  and 
scientific  reconstruction.  I  am,  etc., 

One  of  the  Pabtt. 
Lampeter,  Aug.  18,  1861. 


EARLY    BRITISH    REMAINS.— 
NEWCASTLE-EMLYN. 

TO   THE   EDITOB   OP   THE   AEGH.    CAMS. 

Sir, — About  ten  days  after  the  archaeological  meeeting  at  Cardigan 
in  1859, 1  was  informed  that  a  farmer,  in  the  course  of  draining  a  bog 
near  Henfeddau,  had  found  some  curious  pike -heads  and  other  remains 
of  ancient  British  weapons.  I  went  to  see  the  locality  where  they  had 
been  discovered,  and  found  the  pit  of  turbary  peat  about  three  feet* 
deep ;  and  upon  examining  the  remains,  which  were  found  all  huddled 
together,  as  if  promiscuously  thrown  into  a  pit,  they  had  eyidently 
been  bent,  broken,  and  rendered  quite  useless  for  service  again. 
There  are  the  remains  of  two  swords,  one  of  which  can  be  distinctly 
fitted  together ;  about  a  dozen  extremely  handsome  pike-heads,  and 
several  grooved  ferules  with  the  wooden  handles  perfectly  preserved 
in  them,  through  the  agency,  no  doubt^  of  the  antiseptic  qualities  of 
the  bog.  All  the  implements  are  of  bronze,  except  one  of  copper. 
Some  of  them  have  even  now  a  keen  cutting  edge  easily  felt  or  disco- 
vered by  the  finger.  They  have  marks  upon  them  of  having  been 
used  or  cut  upon.  They  were  destroyed  and  buried  by  the  conque- 
rors, and  must  have  been  taken  from  the  vanquished.  Henfeddau 
(or  "old  graves'*)  is  the  name  of  a  farm  near;  and  the  tradition  still 
holds,  that  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  this  place.  There  is  an 
oblong  mound  in  a  field  two  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  these 
implements  were  found,  where  the  bodies  of  the  slain  are  said  to  be 
interred.  There  are  two  encampments  near,  which  also  indicate  the 
locality  of  two  armed  forces.  They  are  opposite  each  other;  and 
these  pikes  were  found  in  the  ravine  between.  When  I  have  a  little 
more  leisure,  I  shall  make  a  cut  across  this  oblong  mound,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  further  researches.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  warlike  implements  are  very  ancient;  most  probably  British, 
dating  long  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  country.  These 
prove  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  well  acquainted  with  metallurgy, 
molding  and  alloying  metals.  The  swords  are  short ;  and  some  of 
the  pike-heads  are  extremely  handsome,  although,  from  the  small 
size  of  the  ferules,  they  must  have  been  used«in  warfare  to  throw  as 
javelins,  as  the  Indians  now  do.  I  am  not  enabled  to  give  you  a 
drawing  of  these  curious  weapons ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  accom-> 
pany  any  of  my  brother  members  to  the  spot  to  make  further  researches 
when  opportunity  ofiers.  I  am,  etc., 

Walteb  D.  Jones. 
Glancych,  Newcastle-Emlyn,  Aug  1,  1861. 
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CARDIGANSHIRE    FAMILIES. 

TO   THB   SDITOR'OF  THB  ARCH.   OAMB. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  additions  to  mj  paper  on 
the  Old  Families  of  Lampeter,  which  has  appeared  in  your  Journal, 
and  to  correct  myself  in  one  or  two  instances. 

In  pedigrees  it  is  very  useful  to  assign  dates,  if  possible,  to  the 
more  prominent  names.  I  wish,  therefore,  here  to  give  the  dates  of 
the  shrieTalty  of  some  of  the  sons-in-law  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Lloyd,  of 
Millfield.  John  Vaughan,  of  Llanelly,  who  married  his  daughter 
Margaret,  was  Sheriff  of  Caermarthenshire  in  1659.  Nicholas  Wil- 
liams, of  Rhydodyn,  who  married  Anne,  and  Philip  Vaughan,  of 
Trimsaran,  the  husband  of  Letitia,  served  the  same  office  for  that 
county  in  1665  and  1661  respectively. 

By  referring  to  the  pedigree  in  p.  1 7,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mary, 
great  granddaughter  of  Marmaduke  Lloyd,  of  Llawryllan,  and  daughter 
of  John  Walters,  of  Brecon,  married  Sir  Halswell  Tynte,  Bart.  Sir 
Halswell  Tynte  died  in  1 730,  without  surviving  issue ;  and  the  baro- 
netcy became  extinct  in  1785,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  Sir  Charles 
Kemeys  Tynte.  But  the  family  still  exists  in  Somersetshire,  and 
Cefnmabli  in  Glamorganshire. 

You  will  observe  that  in  the  same  page  mention  is  made  of  a  place 
called  Pennant,  near  Brecon,  in  connexion  with  Frances,  a  g^nd- 
daughter  of  the  same  Marmaduke  Lloyd.  After  saying  that  this  place 
was  for  ''  a  few  years  the  seat  of  gaiety,  revelry,  and  voluptuous  en- 
joyment; the  transient  abode  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  the 
banqueting  room  of  Bacchus,  the  couch  of  illicit  love;  and  conse- 
quently the  cradle  of  poverty,  misery,  and  ruin";  the  historian  of 
Breconshire  proceeds  to  tell  the  reader  how  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  one  Meredith  Lewis,  and  its  subsequent  history.  As  the  passage 
is  a  fitting  text  for  a  chapter  on  the  ''Vicissitudes  of  Families,"  we 
quote  it  in  full :  ''  Meredith  Lewis,  Sheriff  of  Breconshire  in  1654,  by 
his  will  devised  Pennant  and  the  remainder  of  his  property  to  his 
nephew,  Lodowick  Lewis,  who  left  three  daughters :  two  died  with- 
out issue ;  Anne,  the  second  daughter,  married  Owen  Evans,  Arch- 
deacon of  Cardigan,  by  whom  she  had  Owen  Evans,  esquire,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Williams,  daughter  of  Thomas  Williams  of  Taley, 
by  Frances  daughter  of  Judge  Lloyd  of  Crickadam.  The  last  named 
Owen  Evans  had  by  his  wife  four  children :  Lloyd  Evans,  Lodowick 
Evans,  Thomas  Evans,  and  Elizabeth  Evans.  The  two  first  died 
infants ;  Thomas  Evans  lived  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  died 
single.  Daring  his  life  the  estate  (which  had  been  deeply  involved 
by  the  father),  through  inattention  and  mismanagement,  was  squan- 
dered away.  The  mansion  house  of  Pennant,  and  the  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brecon,  were  mortgaged  to,  and  afterwards  the  equity  of 
redemption  foreclosed  by,  Michael  Cope  Hopton,  Esq.,  who  now  pos- 
sesses it.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  last  named  Owen  Evans, 
mamed  Francis  Lewis,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  by  whom  she  had 
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two  daughters :  one  married  William  Courtenay  of  Kington,  and  died 
without  issue ;  the  other  is  now  living  in  London  (1809),  and  married 
to  William  Simmonds,  a  cabinet  maker,  by  whom  she  has  several 
children."    {History  of  Brechnochshire,  vol.  ii,  pp.  133-34.) 

Sir  Francis  Lloyd,  of  Millfield,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  zealous 
royalist.  If  the  following  extract  from  Fenton's  Historical  Tour 
through  Pembrokeshire,  does  not  place  his  prowess  in  a  favourable 
light,  it  does  not  make  him  appear  worse  than  his  comrades  in  arms  : 
"  In  the  civil  wars  this  castle  (Haverfordwest)  was  garrisoned  for  the 
king,  Sir  John  Stepney  being  the  governor ;  but  it  never  was  regu- 
larly besieged,  if  credit  be  given  to  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Parlia- 
ment writers  (for  neither  Rushworth  nor  Whitelock  make  much  men- 
tion of  it).  The  garrison,  on  hearing  of  the  rapid  successes  of  the 
Parliament  forces  at  Milford, — and  particularly  the  surrender  of  the 
Pill  Fort,  one  of  the  strongest  holds  the  Royalists  possessed,—- in  a 
panic  hastily  withdrew,  leaving  their  ordnance  and  stores  of  every 
kind  behind  them ;  and  their  precipitous  retreat  is  most  ludicrously 
accounted  for.  The  prints  of  the  day,  in  which  alone  you  find  a 
minute  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  those  times,  are  become  very 
scarce ;  but  having  been  fortunate  in  an  opportunity  of  consulting  a 
very  curious  collection  in  the  library  of  my  friend.  Sir  Richard  Hoare, 
I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  the  '  Appendix,'  to  which  I  thought  such 
documents  would  be  no  uninteresting  accession.  Amongst  the  panic- 
struck  deserters  of  the  garrison  on  this  occasion,  the  men  of  note 
were» — Sir  Heniy  Yaughan,  Major-General  of  the  three  counties, 
Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Carmarthen ;  Sir  Francis  Lloyd,  Major  of 
horse;  Sir  John  Stepney,  Governor  of  Haverfordwest;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Butler,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Pembroke ;  Captain 
John  Edwards,  Commissioner  of  Array;  and  Captain  Hull  of  Bristol." 
(Fenton's  Historical  Tour  through  Pembrokeshire,  pp.  223-24,  and 
Appendix,  7.) 

In  connexion  with  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Lloyd,  brother-in-law  of 
Sir  Herbert  Lloyd  of  Peterwell,  it  was  stated  in  a  note  at  p.  21,  that 
the  Lloyds  of  Ffosybleiddiau  and  Mabws  are  descended  from  Cadifor. 
This  is  true  of  the  Lloyds  of  Ffosybleiddiau ;  but  not  of  the  original 
Lloyds  of  Mabws  and  Ystradteilo,.  an  heiress  of  which  family  carried 
the  Ystradteilo  estate  to  the  Lloyds  of  Ffosybleiddiau,  who  then* 
became  of  Ystradteilo  and  Mabws.  For  this  correction,  and  for  the 
following  pedigree,  which  will,  I  am  sure,  for  various  reasons,  be 
interesting  to  my  readers,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sted- 
man  Thomas  of  Caermarthen. 

I  am  informed  by  competent  authority  that  the  cut  of  the  arms  of 
Sir  Herbert  Lloyd  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was  too  late  to  withdraw 
it,  when  I  received  the  information ;  but  I  believe  it  is  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  shield  borne  by  the  baronet. 

We  hear  in  this  neighbourhood  grand  accounts  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  mansion  at  Peterwell.  The  last  fabric  was,  I  l^elieve,  com- 
menced by  John  Lloyd,  and  carried  on  by  his  brother  Sir  Herbert. 
The  number  of  its  windows,  the  flower-garden  on  the  roof,  its 
entrance-steps  of  polished  Portland  stone,  the  artificial  water  on  each 
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side  of  the  aTenae,  used  to  be  frequent  themes  of  ev'ening  fire-sid^ 
couTersation  among  the  old  people  here. 

Richard  ab  Ieuan  Lloyd,  of  Tstradteilo,  Sberifr==  Gwenllian,  d.  of  Moigan  Her- 
of  GardigimBhiTe  in  1661,  deeoended  from  Elys-   |      bert)  of  Hafbd 
tan  Glodrndd,  Prince  of  Ferlex     | 

Erasmus  Lloyd  =j=  Bridget,  d.  of  Dd.  Lewes,  of  Gemos 


Richard  Lloyd,  Sheriff  of  Cardiganshire,  ==  Elisabeth,  d.  of  D.  Lkyd  of  Crynfryn, 
leeO  I from  Rhodri  Mawr 

I  i 

1,  Erasmns  Lloyd  =  Jane,  d.  of  Thos.  Fzyse  2,  Walter  Lloyd  ==  Elizabetli,  d.  of 

^1      of  Glaofred  of  Penybont         Jeremiah  Pow- 

I  ell  of  Llanarth 

Raohazd  Lloyd  ==•...  ,d.  and  heiress  to  Edward  Games  of 
I  TrQgaer,  co.  Brecknock 


Anna  Maria,  sole  heiress,  who  in      Ridid.  Lloyd,      Jeremiah  Lloyd,  =  Alice,  sister 


1760  mamed  and  oonreyed  the  an  officer  in       for  many  years 

estate  of  Ystradteilo  and  Ha-  the  army            Steward  oS  the 

bws  to  James  Lloyd  of  Ffo«y-  Manor  of  Lam- 

bl^ddian  peter 


of  Sir  Her- 
bert Lloyd* 
Bart. 


4,  Anna  Maria  Char*  5,  6, 7, 8,  two 

lotta  Lloyd,  m.  Ri-  sons  and  two 

chard  Le  David's  of  dangfatars ; 

Pibwr,and  had  iasae  died  yoimg  or 

two  sons  and  two  d.  nnmarried 


I,  John  Lk>yd  of  Cilgadam,     2,  Elizabetli, 
J.P.  for  Gaennarthenshire,       m.    Arthur 
and  Adjutant  of  the  Gaer-         Jones  of 
marthenshire  Militia;    d.         Foontain 
sine  prole  snperstite Hall 

8,  Herbert  Lloyd,  for  many  years  =  Ist,  Mrs.  Williams  =  2nd9  Chariotte  Holiday 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Cardiganshire  | 

1,  Herbert  Lloyd     2,  J.  Walter  Lloyd  of  Pentrathro  and  Caermarthen,  now  living ; 

married  Mary  Anne  Johnes,  d.  of  John  Johnes  of  Dolan  Co- 
thi,  and  sister  of  John  Johnes,  Chairman  of  Caermarthenshire  Qnarter 
Sessions ;  by  whom  he  has  issue.    She  died  March  1861. 

At  some  future  time  I  may,  if  you  will  allow  me,  send  you  some 
few  notes  on  this  parish  and  manor.  I  have  copies  of  old  charters 
and  other  records  which,  perhaps,  may  interest  the  local  antiquary. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Lampeter,  St.  Peter's  Day,  1861,  W.  E, 


Srcfia^olostcal  Notes  wxa  ^utiitfi. 

Note  64.— Tumulus  near  CAaniOAN. — At  Blaen  Annerch,  close 
to  the  fifth  milestone  between  Cardigan  and  Aberaeron,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  road,  is  a  tumulus  in  a  field  of  arable  land ;  not 
marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  nor,  indeed,  easy  to  be  recognized, 
except  by  a  practised  eye.  It  is,  no  doubt,  sepulchral,  and  probably 
marks  the  site  of  a  battle.  Another  tumulus  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Map,  and  called  '*  Crug,''  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  road 
near  the  same  place. 
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Tbbasubb  Trots. — We  gather  from  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Lords  last  sessioii,  that  the  late  instructions  con- 
cerning treasure  trove,  issued  by  the  Government,  have  been  suspended 
in  their  operation.  We  hope  that  this  check  is  only  for  the  time 
being.  It  is  a  matter  that  calls  for  prompt  and  enlightened  legislation. 

Itinebaby  ot  Edwabd  II.— Another  valuable  contribution  to 
English  history  has  just  been  made,  by  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Haftshome, 
under  the  above  title,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Collectanea  Archa* 
ologica,  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association.  It  contains  a  regis- 
ter of  all  the  movements  of  the  king  day  by  day,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
proved  from  records.  We  shall  give  some  further  notice  of  this  again ; 
but  meanwhile  we  mention  it  in  order  that  one  of  our  most  learned 
members,  who  has  long  had  the  Itinerary  of  Edward  I  in  hand,  may  be 
induced  to  complete  it  for  our  own  Association. 


Stonehbnoe,  by  J.  Thubnam,  Esq.,  M.D. — ^We  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  the  author  for  his  highly  interesting  lecture  on  Stone- 
henge,  delivered  on  the  spot  in  August  last.  It  is  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  and  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  monument  in  its  present 
condition.     The  pith  of  the  lecture  lies  in  the  following  passage : 

''Dr.  Thumam  then  called  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  two  opinions 
as  to  the  periods  at  which  the  different  series  of  stones  were  set  up  at  Stone- 
henge.  Some  say  that  the  outer  circle  and  the  outer  oval  existed  before 
the  smaller  stones  of  the  inner  circle  and  oval,  which  were  added  at  a  later 
period.  Others  would  have  that  the  smaller  stones  were  erected  first,  per- 
naps  many  centuries  before  the  others.  For  himself,  he  did  not  agree  with 
either  of  these  theories ;  and  that  the  whole  work  was  contemporaneous, 
was,  he  believed,  proved  by  the  chippings  of  the  various  kinds  of  stone  being 
found  mixed  together  at  the  bases  of  the  stones,  and  in  some  also  of  the 
adjacent  barrows.  There  were  also  various  opinions  as  to  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  this  monument.  Some  say  that  it  was  erected  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  Aurelius  Ambrosius  ;  while  others  carry  its  date  back  to  before  the 
flood.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  conservator  of  Stonehenge,  Mr.  Browne, 
who,  he  regretted,  was  not  present  that  day.  Mr.  Browne's  father  and 
Mr.  Browne  himself  were  both  of  opinion  that  Stonehenge  was  an  antedilu- 
vian work, — an  opinion  almost  too  absurd  to  notice.  He  might,  however, 
mention  that  the  plans  in  Mr.  Browne's  little  book  were  very  correct  and 
useful.  For  himself,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Guest,  that  Stonehenge  was  pro- 
bably erected  about  one  hundred  years  before  Christ.  He  (Dr.  Thumam) 
considered  that  the  fact  of  syenite  or  greenstone  being  employed  in  the 
inner  obeliscal  stones,  shewed  the  existence  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
Belg»  and  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Damnonii,  if  these  stones  were  broughl 
from  Devon  or  Cornwall ;  with  the  Ordovices,  if  brought  from  North  Wales. 
Of  the  precise  epoch  of  the  Belgic  invasion  we  are  ignorant,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  earlier  than  two  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  date  of 
Stonehenge  might  therefore  be  placed  at  about  one  hundred  years  before 
our  sera, — the  epoch  of  Divitiacus,  who  reigned  both  in  Qaul  and  Britain." 
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Stsioxtlevbiai  xto.    By  G.  Obmebod,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

This  Taluable  volume,  printed  for  private  distribution  only,  has  been 
kindly  presented  to  us  by  its  learned  author ;  and  we  gladly  call  the 
attention  of  members  to  it  as  another  of  those  useful  antiquarian 
works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  same  indefatigable  pen.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  reprints  from  the  Archaoloffia  and  from  the  Archtt- 
ological  Journal,  being  memoirs  on  subjects  connected  with  the  anti- 
quities of  Chepstow  and  its  neighbourhood;  including  the  Roman 
roads  and  other  remains  of  that  district,  as  well  as  various  matters 
appertaining  to  the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  periods.  Many  of 
these  papers  are  well  known  to  our  members ;  but  they  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  their  being  all  collected  into  one  convenient  volume,  which, 
with  us,  they  will  probably  regret  is  not  made  accessible  by  sale  to 
the  antiquarian  public  generally. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  maps,  and  views  of  Roman  remains 
of  various  kinds ;  and  in  its  present  form  constitutes  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  archaeology  of  the  border  country.  Chepstow  is  so 
remarkable  a  spot,  from  the  occurrence  of  important  remains  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  Roman  roads  and  towns,  Offa's  dyke,  Norman 
castles,  etc.,  that  the  value  of  such  a  book  will  be  at  once  duly  under- 
stood. 

One  of  the  reprints  which  has  most  interested  us,  is  that  which 
refers  to  "The  British  Passage  of  the  Severn  Estuary,"  from  the 
ArchiBoloffia,  vol.  xxix ;  and  we  quote  from  it  as  follows : 

''  The  Roman  Trajectus  here  mentioned  ia  (in  its  general  sense)  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  disputed  Roman  passage  into  Britannia  Secuuda,  which  has 
been  referred  by  vexr  numerous  distinguished  antiquaries  to  almost  as  many 
different  places  on  the  Severn,  of  which  the  passafi^e  now  discussed  is  nearly 
the  centre.  Manv  of  these  opinions  deserve  the  highest  respect ;  but  others 
have  been  formed  without  local  knowledge  of  the  channel  or  currents  of  the 
Severn,  or  of  that  marshy  district  which  extends  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  (near  Oldbury)  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon,  between  the  Port  Hills  and  Pilning-street  on  the  south-east,  and 
Aust  on  the  north-west,  leaving  '^  Ingst"  (insular  both  in  name  and  appear- 
ance) in  the  centre  of  these  former  marshes.  Popular  tradition  considers 
this  vale  to  have  been  once  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  estuary. 

<'  In  endeavouring,  however,  to  connect  the  British  road  from  Cirencester 
with  that  acknowledged  portion  of  the  Julian  Way  which  lies  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Wye,  this  question  is  only  so  far  touched  as  to  suggest  that 
wheresoever  the  lafer  Ronnan  passage  might  he  ultimately  fixed,  the  prudence 
of  that  people  would  probably  follow  the  established  British  line,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  in  crossing  so  dangerous  an  estuary. 

^  With  respect  to  Gale's  opinion  as  to  the  Ryknield-street  descending  to 
a  ferry  at  Oldbury,  that  street — the  communication  between  the  north 
and  St.  David's — ^is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  turned  to  the  west  at 
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or  near  Gloucester;  receiying  in  its  further  course,  nevertheless,  a  line 
branching  from  the  Ickenield-street  (or  British  roa^  from  Yarmouth  to 
Cornwall)  such  subsidiary  line  of  the  last  mentioned  road  passing  through 
Cirencester,  and  thence  over  the  Seyem,  to  communication  with  the  admit^ 
Via  Julia  at  Caerwent. 

«  Lysons  traces  this  last  named  branch  of  the  Ickenield-street  westwards, 
by  Cirencester  as  far  as  Kingscote,  and  continues  it  conjecturally  to  Aust, 
but  only  conjecturally,  and  gives  to  it  the  name  of  that  greater  street  from 
which  it  branches. 

"  Coxe  (who  agrees  with  his  friends  Leman  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  in  calling 
this  line  the  Akeman-street)  traces  it  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  authority 
of  Leman,  to  the  great  tumulus  at  Symond's  Hall  between  Kingscote  and 
Oldbury,  leaving  its  further  progress  uncertain,  as  to  tending  towards  Old- 
bury  or  towards  Aust ;  but  in  his  map  (directed  by  Leman)  he  brings  it 
conjecturally  across  the  Severn  from  the  north  of  Oldbury,  then  through 
Sedbury  in  Tidenham,  thence  across  the  Wye  to  Chepstow  parish,  and  thence 
onwards  to  Caerwent. 

"  The  following  personal  observations  are  in  support  of  the  portion  of  this 
line  lying  between  Oldbury  and  Caerwent,  delineated  in  the  accompanying 
map. 

"  About  two  miles  north  of  Oldbury,  at  Shepardine,  is  a  '  pill,*  or  mouth 
of  a  brook,  with  a  landing-place,  where  there  is  a  gravel  bank,  which  is  rare 
in  this  part  of  the  Severn.  From  this  the  market  people  pass  weekly  to 
the  upper  or  lower  pill  (in  Tidenham)  severally  situated  above  and  below 
the  Seabury  Cliffii,  where  there  are  also  gravel  banks^  and  proceed  by  land 
to  Chepstow  Bridge.  This  passa^  from  Oldburv  takes  the  line  of  the 
principal  channel  slantways,  and  either  pill  is  used  as  wind  and  tide  render 
convenient.  Seyer,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Bristol,  notices  this  Passage^  which 
he  considers  to  be  'of  the  remotest  antiquity*;  but  being  in  pursuit  of 
Roman  communications,  overlooks  its  connexion  with  British  roads. 

<<  From  the  lower  or  southern  landing-place,  immediately  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Sedbury  Cliffs,  crowned,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  with  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  termination  of  Ofia*B  Dyke,  a  line  of  ancient  disused  road 
runs  from  river  to  riyer,  parallel  with  this  dvke,  and  on  the  southern  side  of 
it.  It  is  traceable,  first,  to  Buttington  Hill,  where  it  crosses  the  turnpike 
road :  it  proceeds  thence  down  a  lane  very  deep  and  narrow  (and  before 
some  late  alterations,  very  much  deeper),  on  the  south  side  of '  the  Necher- 
way  Field,'  to  the  former  site  of  Seabury  Cross,  where  the  road  from  the 
higher  pill  or  landing-place  formerly  joined  it.  It  is  here  remembered  to 
have  crossed  the  present  pool  at  Pensylvania  Farm ;  and  it  is  still  clearly 
traceable,  by  the  side  of  the  dyke,  to  a  considerable  pill  on  the  Wye,  at 
Tiler's  Marsh,  protected  by  a  large  mount  hereafter  mentioned. 

"  From  this  pill  a  boat  would  easily  cross  the  current  of  the  Wye  slant* 
ways,  to  either  extremity  of  the  limestone  cliffs  at  Hard  wick,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  but  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down ;  on 
which  cliffs  the  camp  before  mentioned,  now  called  the  Bulwarks,  is  situ- 
ated. There  is  a  very  steep  approach  to  it  by  the  fosse,  and  a  much  easier 
one  by  the  more  distant  slope  of  Warrenslade.  On  the  top  of  this  slope  or 
"  slade,**  the  decided  gravel  bank  of  an  ancient  road  commences,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  soil  adjacent,  leading  past  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  camp,  and  then  turning  off  towards  Venta  Silurum,  or  Caerwent ;  after 
which  place  the  lines  of  the  Akeman-street  and  the  Via  Julia  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester  are  unanimously  admitted  to  coincide. 

"From  the  higher  or  northern  landing-place  on  the  Severn,  another 
ancient  way  leads  by  the  site  of  An  wards  or  Anwells,  and  turning  south- 
wards near  Sedbury  village,  follows  what  was  formerly  a  deep  hollow  way, 
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through  Hayringbridge,  to  a  commtinication  vriih  the  lower  line  at  Pensil- 
vania,  as  before  mentioned,  and  occurs  in  deeds  of  1499  as  the  common  way, 
'a  Cruce  de  Sedburye  versus  Anwelles.'  I  consider  it  to  have  been  of 
much  higher  antiquity,  and  to  have  thrown  off  a  branch  communicating 
with  the  vicinal  road  from  Gloucester  and  Lidney  to  Gaerwent,  which  passes 
Tutshill  at  about  half  a  mile*s  distance  from  this  apparently  subsidiary  line 
of  the  Akeman- street,  nearly  coextensive  with  the  present  communication. 

**  Of  this  vicinal  road  at  Tutshill,  which  is  traceable  in  many  places  by 
the  side  of  the  present  turnpike  road  from  Gloucester  to  Chepstow,  it  remains 
to  add,  that  at  Tutshill  it  visibly  diverges  from  the  turnpike  road,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  towards  the  Wye,  shewing  its  line  through  the  turf  of 
the  fields,  and  occurring  as  a  rude  pavement  in  sinking  foundations.  There 
is  a  tradition  of  a  bridge  over  the  Wye  having  existed  in  early  periods  at  a 
point  below  Tutshill  (nearly  opposite  Piercefield  Alcove);  and  parallel  lines 
of  black  remains  of  stakes  are  clearly  to  be  seen  at  low  tides  crossing  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  also  a  ruined  pier,  possibly  part  of  this  traditional 
bridge,  or  of  some  later  one.  From  the  Monmouthshire  side  of  these  stakes 
a  line  of  road  may  be  traced  ascending  the  Piercefield  cliffs,  and  visible 
through  the  brushwood  at  a  considerable  distance.  Its  further  progress  is 
in  the  suburbs  of  Chepstow ;  but  its  direction  is  to  the  west  of  that  town, 
near  the  site  of  St.  Kingsmark*s  Priory,  from  which  it  probably  turned  to 
the  left,  and  joined  the  former  road,  or  Akeman-strect,  in  its  progress 
towards  Caerwent,  as  noticed  at  greater  length  in  the  subsequent  account 
of  the  communications  with  '  Yenta  Siiurum.* 

*^  The  preceding  remarks,  founded  on  personal  observation,  so  far  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  opinion  of  Gale  as  to  an  early  British  passage  from 
Oldbury  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn ;  and  they  not  only  prove  its  prac- 
ticability, but  its  desirableness,  as  shewn  by  the  constant  although  irregular 
use  of  such  passage  by  the  peasantry  of  the  district,  even  at  the  present 
day,  between  the  opposite  banks  of  the  estuary." 

From  the  memoir,  No.  XI,  "  On  the  Marchership  of  Strigul,"  etc., 
we  give  the  subjoined  extract.  After  describing  the  two  portions  of 
the  marchership,  that  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  and  that  on  the 
left.  Dr.  Ormerod  observes  of  the  whole  : 

''  Its  outlying  military  defence  towards  Wales,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wye,  was  formed  by  the  castles  of  the  adjacent  marcherships  of  Caldecote, 
Newport,  Usk,  and  Monmouth.  Within  this  fence,  and  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Strigul,  were  the  religious  houses  of  Chepstow,  Tintem,  and  St. 
Kingsmark,  and  the  episcopal  palace  of  Matherne.  The  note  below  will 
supply  the  names  of  the  castcllets  of  the  military  tenants  of  the  marcher- 
ships,  all  more  or  less  defensible.^  On  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  Wye 
the  case  was  very  different.     The  'Liberty*  was  protected  by  the  royal 


1  '<  These  fortalices  of  the  knights  of  Strigul,  which  formed  part  of  the 
defence  of  the  Norman  marchership,  were,  Pbnooed,  Pbnhow  or  St.  Maub 
(the  cradle  of  the  Seymours),  Lanvair,  Dinhah,  Orikkb,  Mathervb 
(afterwards  Motn*s  Court),  and  Hodetoit,  now  lTTON,^-all  of  which  rose 
on  lands  held  by  military  service  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
though  successive  devastations  have  left  little  that  is  Nornmn  visible  in 
their  existing  remains. 

"At  Motn's  Court  (so  called  from  the  marriage  of  Thomas  de  Moigne 
with  the  relict  of  its  feudal  lozyl,  the  Baron  Thomas  de  Knovill,  recorded  in 
Inq.  p.  m.,  36  £dw.  Ill,  and  not  from  monastic  connexion,  as  Coxe  sup- 
posed), the  military  works  are  conspicuous  behind  the  mansion;(see  Ordnance 
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castle  of  St  Briavels,  situated  on  the  Wye,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  it. 
In  somewhat  earlier  days  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  £u,  at  Newnham,  had 
protected  the  passage  of  the  Severn ;  but  nothing  savoured  of  war,  or  fear 
of  Cambrian  irruption,  to  the  south  of  these  fortresses,  between  the  two 
estuaries.  In  Tidenham,  the  Lord  Marcher  had  his  Chase  on  the  hill,  and 
his  preserve,  noticed  in  charters,  at  Park  Wood  on  the  edge  of  Sedbury. 
Further  to  the  northward,  within  Tidenham  and  WoUaston,  the  abbot  of 
Tintem  had  his  granges  of  Mopesgatb,  Halibhall,  Wollaston,  and 
ALyEBi)ESTOH,^-edifices  which  are  now  reduced  to  mere  farmhouses,  but, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  remains  of  the  extended  moat  at  Fluster  wine 
(formerly  Alverdeston)  and  of  the  monastic  chapel  at  Wollaston  Grange, 
were  once  equal  to  considerable  mansions.  The  last  named  edifice  still 
exhibits  its  lancet-windows,  one  of  which  in  the  eastern  front  has  mouldings 
approaching  the  flamboyant  style.  The  Norman  convent  of  De  Lyra  had 
also  a  cell,  or  dependent  monastic  foundation,  at  Tidenham.*' 


NORRIS'S   CORNISH   DRAMA. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  ancient  Cornish  Dramas 
80  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Noriis, — The  Resurrection,  It  is  shorter  than 
the  two  preceding  ones,  extending  to  only  2,646  lines ;  but  it  is  not 
inferior  to  either  of  them  in  antiquarian  interest.  More  legendary 
matter,  it  is  true,  is  interwoven  with  the  historic  thread  of  the  drama ; 
but  this  an  antiquary  will  not  regret.  Greater  light  is  thereby  thrown 
on  the  local  and  social  history  of  the  times,  when  the  drama  consti- 
tuted a  popular  and  pleasing  representation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  two  other  dramas,  we  single  out,  not  the  most 
poetic,  but  rather  the  most  curious  and  the  most  anomalous  passages. 
Readers  who  wish  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  whole  of 
this  sacred  poem  should  buy  Mr.  Norris's  volumes,  read  them,  and 
select  for  themselves ;  our  duty  is  rather  to  lay  the  irregularities  of 
the  compositions  before  the  notice  of  the  Association. 

The  Resurrection  properly  extends  only  to  v.  1586;  from  thence  the 
drama  is  called  The  Death  of  Pilate;  and  it  is  in  this  portion  that  the 
legendary  matter  chiefly  occurs.  The  Death  of  Pilate  ends  at  v.  2360. 
Then  The  Ascension  begins,  and  so  continues  to  the  end  of  the  drama.' 


Map),  on  a  tongue  of  land,  strengthened  by  the  marshes  of  the  Murig, 
which  separate  it  from  St.  Pierre. 

''  This  venerable  mansion  of  St.  Pibbbb  is  surrounded  by  extensive  acqui- 
sitions of  its  ancient  owners,  but  belongs  to  a  class  of  mansions  distinct 
from  that  of  the  fortalices  above  mentioned.  On  the  attainder  of  Sir  John 
Mynstreworth  of  Mynstreworth  (an  owner  unknown  to  Coxe  and  to  the 
controversialists  on  the  subject  of  the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  St. 
Pierres  here),  an  inquisition  then  taken  describes  it  as  being,  in  47  Edw.  Ill, 
a  messuage  with  two  carucates.  At  all  events,  as  a  detached  out-lier  of 
Caerleon  roarchership,  it  could  not  have  been  a  military  outpost  of  Strigul, 
the  dependencies  of  which  still  encircle  but  do  not  include  it. 

«  The  Tower  of  TaoaaY  in  Wentwood  (which  Camden  has  confounded 
with  Strigul  itself)  is  also  omitted  in  the  list  above,  as  being  of  later  date. 
This  has  been  ascertained  from  the  Inq.  after  the  death  of  Earl  Roger  Bigod, 
36  Edw.  I,  which  describes  it  as  ^  Turris  apud  Torrogy  de  iiovo  conatitutus.'" 
(See  p.  71.) 
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At  the  opening  _page  we  find,  "  Hie  incipit  ordmale  de  resurrexione 
Domini  noMtri  JHESU  CHEISTIf^—eakd  POate  begins  by  addiessing 
his  councillorB  thus : 

FiLiiTUg.  PiLATB. 


ihesa  a  fne  anolethyyB 
hag  yn  beth  a  Ten  goxT3r8 

ganfl  ioseph  ha  taa  eiel 
y  leoezys  e£jn  wetih 
datiierghy  an  tressa  detb 

y  wr©  par  wyr  hep  fy lid 

mar  tnfe  ha  datheighy 
mnr  a  tos  [a[  wra  orygy 

ynno  y  ros  der  a  net 
dyswiTB  a  vyth  ol  indy 
ha  kellyB  an  lagha  ny 

die  reeon  ear  me  a'n  pref 

oonaler  ihy'mmo  lanara 
pyth  YT  an  cnsyl  weUa    ' 

orth  an  dra-ma  hep  lettye 
gyllys  of  yn  piyderow 
mnr  yr  ow  fy  enaaow 

yn  oeztan  war  ow  ene 


Jeeos,  who  was  buried. 

And  pnt  into  a  tomb  of  atone. 

By  Joseph  and  other  peraons. 
He  said  Ukewise, 
6       Biae  on  the  third  day, 

He  wonld,  Tery  troly,  withoat  fiuL 

If  he  oomea  and  riaee^ 
Many  people  will  bebeve 
In  him,  to  be  the  God  of  heaven ; 
10      Undone  will  be  all  Judaea, 
And  oar  law  lost, 
By  leaeon  aore  I  will  prove  it. 

Connaellor,  tell  me 
What  ia  the  beet  advioe 
15  For  thia  thing,  withoat  delay  ? 

Lost  X  am  in  thoo^hta. 
Great  are  my  anzietiee 
Certainly,  on  my  aooL 


10 


15 


A  councillor  in  reply  recommends  that  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and 
Nicodemus  should  both  be  put  into  prison.  This  is  done ;  and,  on 
the  jailor  certifying  that  they  are  saie  under  nine  keys,  Pilate  says 
to  him: 

PiLATUS.  PllJLTE. 


rak  the  voe  geyler  mar  len 
meave  thy  so  lem/ffn 
fekenel  ol  yn  tyen 
ca/rvenow  wiwet  merthyn 


Becanae,  jailor,  thou  art  ao  trasty» 

I  give  thee  now 
Fekenel,  all  entirely ; 

Garrenow,  also  Merthyn. 


Which  the  jailor  acknowledges  thus : 
Gasqbaatos, 


Jailob. 


grant  merci  ayr  inatia 
▼ynytha  ayngya  of  thy*a 


06       Grameroy,  air  magistrate, 
Ever  bonnd  I  am  to  thee. 


05 


The  dramatist  introduces  Christ  at  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  uses  partly 
the  words  of  a  well  known  psalm ; 

Spikitus  Christi.  Spdut  or  Gh&ist. 


why  pryncya  a*n  dewolow 

aeon  egereagh  an  porthow 

py  mar  ny  wreugh  y  fyth  gaow 

yn  certan  kyna  tremene  100 

ras  an  porthow  hep  dyweth 
a  vyth  ygerya  yn  weth 
Bor  may  thello  aberueth 

an  myghtem  a  lowene 

LUCIPXR. 

ny-  dal  thy'a  aoomye  gyne  106 

pyr  myghtem  a  lowene 
a  theaempys  thy'm  laoar 

SpiriTTjs. 

arluth  cref  ha  galosek 
hag  yn  bateyl  barthesek 


Te  princea  of  the  devila. 

Immediately  open  the  gates ; 

If  yon  do  noL  there  ahall  be  woee. 

Certainly,  oefore  paaaing.  100 

For  the  gi^,  withoat  deuij, 
Shall  be  opened  also. 
Barely  that  may  enter  in 

The  £ing  of  joy. 

LUCIPEIL 

It  behovea  thee  not  to  atrive  with  me ; 
Who  ia  the  King  of  joy  P  [106 

Tell  me  immMiately. 

Spirit. 

The  Lord,  stronff  and  poweifol. 
And  in  bsittle  valiant; 
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nk  henna  jgor  hep  mar 
why  pTynciB 


110  For  this  open  withoat  delay, 

Teprinceel 


110 


The  gates  of  Hell  are  broken,  and  the  Saviour  rescues  Adam,  Eve, 
and  the  souls  of  ''  as  many  as  have  done  the  will  of  my  Father/' — 
"kemmys  re  wruk  both  ow  thas" — leading  them  forth  triumphantly  to 
Paradise,  and  delivering  them  into  the  charge  of  the  archangel 
Michael.  Here  Adam  meets  Enoch  and  Ellas,  and  a  long  dialogue 
ensues.  The  angels  are  then  seen  going  down  to  the  prison  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,  and  delivering  them;  immediately  after  which  the 
soldiers  come  to  Pilate,  and  advise  that  a  guard  be  set  over  the  tomb 
of  the  Saviour.     Pilate  assents,  and  says  : 

PiLATUS.  Pn^TB. 


gneyteogh  61  er  agae  fytii 
pan  boe^raa  the  pen  tiy  deyth 

▼  taaserghy  the  ▼ewnanfl 
gobar  da  why  agas  byth 
gon  dansoiha  ha  onik  heyth 


876 


mar  aoap  ythengh.  the'n  mermans 


All  take  care  on  yonr  fiuth, 

Since  he  boaeted  at  the  end  of  three  days 

He  would  rise  again  to  life ;  8/6 

A  good  reward  shul  be  to  yoo. 
The  plain  of  Dansotha  and  Harrow  Heath } 

If  he  escape,  yon  go  to  death. 


In  which  quotation  the  words  *'cruk  heyth**  will  doubtless  not  escape 
the  notice  of  members,  as  introducing  the  South  Welsh  word  for 
"barrow"  or  "tumulus";  viz.,  "crug"  or  "cruk,"  almost  in  compo- 
sition with  heyth,  a  word  entirely  of  Saxon  origin. 
Christ  rises,  appears  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  says : 

Ihc.  Jesus. 


o  salve  aancta  parens  466 

the  nep  yr  ioy  ow  colon 
ha*m  melder  kepar  ha  kens 

dre  pur  natnr  ha  reson 
pan  wreth  hepcor  an  bevnens 

hep  gathyl  na  moy  oheyson      460 
a  hngh  an  eleth  ha'n  sens 

ty  a  thoe  the  nef  thn'm  tron 


O  hail,  holy  parent,  466 

Thou  who  art  the  jov  of  my  heart, 
And  my  sweetness  as  rormeny, 

Through  pure  nature  and  reason ; 
When  thou  shalt  put  away  life, 

Without  suffering  any  more  1zonbIa,4A^ 
Over  the  angels  and  the  saints, 

Tbou  shaltoome^^-heaven  to  my  throne. 


The  fourth  line  of  this  is  worthy  of  critical  attention,  for  its  peculiar 
phraseology  may  throw  light  on  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this 
drama.  We  now  have  the  soldiers  incurring  the  wrath  of  Pilate,  and 
only  exculpating  themselves  by  challenging  him  to  produce  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus ;  which  as  he  cannot  do,  he  is  led  to  acknowledge 
the  occurrence  of  a  manifest  miracle.  The  interview  between  the 
Saviour  and  Mary  Magdalen  next  occurs;  then  the  incredulity  of 
Thomas,  wrought  up  into  a  long  colloquy  and  dispute  between  him 
and  the  other  apostles;  then  the  journey  to  Emmaus;  and  the  con- 
vincing of  the  doubting  apostle ;  with  which  the  Mesurrexio  is  brought 
to  a  close,  forming  a  kind  of  "  first  act.'' 

Tiberius  Ceesar  is  now  introduced  on  the  stage,  and  prologizes  The 
Death  of  Pilate  thus  : 


Tybebius  Cksajl 

hep  par  of  dres  tus  a'n  bys 
sav  bones  mur  ow  thiystynyi 

ow  bones  daf 
pyth  yv  guella  the  bos  guxys 
mar  ny  allaf  bos  yaffheys 

ny  won  pyth  wraf 


1680 


TiBiuus  Ojbsab. 

I  am  without  equal,  above  the  people  of 
But  great  is  my  Badness,       [the  world ; 

I  being  sick. 
What  is  best  to  be  done?  1690 

If  I  cannot  be  cured 

I  know  not  what  I  shall  da 
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A  councillor  recommends  the  Emperor  to  send  to  Pilate  for  Qirist, 
king  of  the  Jews,  **Cry»t  myghtem  a^n  yethewonJ'  A  messenger 
reaches  Pilate,  and  soon  after  encounters  St.  Veronica,  who  returns 
with  him  to  the  Emperor ;  cures  the  latter  hy  exhibiting  the  handker- 
chief with  the  sacred  visage  upon  it;  and  persuades  him  to  order 
Pilate  for  execution  because  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Executioners, 
sent  to  apprehend  him,  cannot  do  so  as  long  as  he  wears  about  his 
person  the  linen  cloth  that  covered  the  loins  of  the  Saviour  when 
orucified,  though  one  of  the  men  says  : 


IV»  TOBTOB. 

me  a  giyi  a  lananwon  1836 

aoon  wor  ow  bievth  j^n  latthen 

rak  by  my  huk 
me  a  leaer  theag^h  an  oas 
am  ooff  hepar  renothaa 

efrethuswrnk  1840 


FouBTH  ExxccnoNXR. 

I  ihink  we  might  ▼entore  ^  1836 

At  onoe,  on  mv  jnd^poaent,  to  kill  him ; 

For,  hy  my  hook, 
I  will  tell  yoa  the  cajse ; 
The  inoomparable  body,  by  the  Father, 

He  has  deetroyed.  1840 


Pilate  is  ultimately  induced  to  appear  before  Tiberius.  St.  Veronica 
informs  t^e  latter  of  the  charmed  cloth  worn  by  the  former ;  and  the 
Emperor  at  length  wheedles  him  into  a  surrender  of  it  to  himself. 
The  executioners  then  seize  him,  and  Pilate  stabs  himself.  The 
legend  of  Pilate's  body  not  remaining  in  the  ground  when  buried 
follows ;  and  that  of  all  the  people  dying  who  pass  over  the  Tiber, 
into  which  it  is  afterwards  thrown  in  an  iron  box ;  as  well  as  that  of 
its  being  hooked  up  again,  taken  out  to  sea,  and  then  finally  got 
possession  of  by  the  devils,  who  pull  it  down  to  Hel)  with  this  chorus : 

Sathanab.  Satan. 


ha  isy  oorf  bras  mylygea 

the  yfiam  gana  the  enef 
gynen  y  fythyth  tyxuieB 

the  oane  a  vyth  goef  2860 

BiLBBBUK. 

lemmvn  pap  ol  eettyea  dom 
jn  Keth  Bchath-ma  th'y  temie 

ha  ty  talfryk  pen  pmiom 
daJleth  thy'miy  ny  oane 

TULPKYK. 

ye  re  gymmy  tol  ow  goen  2866 

xak  yn  mea  yma  y  pen 

snr  pur  hyr  ayes  tha'm  tyn 
belaebok  ha  aattanaa 
kenoogh  why  fikborden  braa 

ha  me  a  oan  trebyl  fyn  2860 


And  thoQ,  great  coraed  body. 

To  Hell  with  thy  aonl 
By  na  shall  be  dn4^^ : 

Thy  song  shall  be,  <' Wo  is  me  r  2360 

Beelzebub. 

Now  every  one  pnt  his  hand 
To  drag  him  m  this  same  boat. 

And  thon,  Tolfiric,  the  end  of  a  song 
Begin  to  sing  to  oa. 

TULFRIC. 

I  wa^  my  tail  at  ye,  2865 

For  its  end  ia  oat 

Very  long  aarely  behind  me. 
Beekebab  and  Satan, 
Toa  aing  a  great  baaa. 

And  rwiU  sing  a  fine  treble.         28G0 


We  now  come  to  The  Ascension.     The  Saviour  addresses  the 
apostles.     Christ  says : 

Ihc.  Jesus. 


Chomas  ty  a  the  oynda 
hag  ena  pregoth  a  wra 

yn  ow  oanow 
ha  goia  th/s  moy  seraygy 


2460 


Thomaa,  thoa  ahalt  go  to  India» 
And  there  shalt  preaoh 

In  my  name. 
And  make  for  me  more  aervants  ^ 


2460 
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yn  wlas-na  ow  Ion  fprytj 
toByy  tanow 

hag  yn  wetii  why  dew  ha  dew 
a  pregoth  yn  aweyl  grew 

yn  ol  an  beys 
pyy  penaffh  a  len  gryaso 
yn  weth  byBjrthyya  a  to 

a  vyth  sylwya 

ha  nop  na  vynno  cxygy 
ny  yl  dob  a*ni  Bemysy 

yn  oertan  awos  an  beys 
me  a  leuer  theogh  an  goyr 
ma  ny  wrefa  ow  desyr 

y  fyth  dampnys  the  p^ynys 


In  that  ooimiry  my  tne  belieren 
Are  few  persons. 

And  also  you,  two  and  two. 
Go  fiir  away  preaching 
24S6  In  all  the  world. 

Whosoever  faithfully  believes. 
And  is  diligent  also. 
Shall  be  saved. 

And  those  who  will  not  believe 
2470      Oamiot  be  my  servants. 

Certainly,  for  tiie  world* 
I  tell  you  the  tmth : 
Who  aoes  not  my  desire 

Shall  be  oondemned  to  pains. 


246& 


247(r 


Shortly  after  Christ  ascends  to  Heaven,  the  angels  singing  on  His 
approach  an  adaptation  of  one  of  the  psalms ;  and  at  last,  according 
to  the  "  stage  directions,"  the  Gloria  tn  Excelsia*  The  drama  ends 
rather  oddly ;  for  the  Emperor  Tiberius  is  brought  on  to  epilogize,  and 
his  majesty  dismisses  the  audience  in  the  following  manner : 


Imper^tok. 

a  tos  vas  whv  re  welas 

a  thasserghyens  cryst  del  fue 
porthow  yfum  a  torras 

yn  mes  adam  hag  ene 
kemmys  a  wmk  both  a'n  taa 

y's  gorras  the  lowene 
the  vap  den  y  tysquethas 

pur  wyr  mur  a  kerenge 

hap  yn  ban  the  nef  the'n  ipy 

ihesu  a  wmk  ysiynne 
worth  an  ianl  ha'y  company 

rak  a's  guytho  yn  pup  le 
iia'y  vennath  thengh  pnp  hnny 

lemmyn  ens  pnp  war  tu  tre 
now  menstrels  py  oygh  byay 

may  hyllyn  mos  the  thonssye 


2635 


Emperor. 

O  good  people,  yon  have  seen 

The  Kesturection  of  Christ  as  it  was. 
The  gates  of  Hell  he  broke; 

Ont  Adam  and  Eve, 
As  many  as  wrought  the  wiU  of  the  Father 

He  placed  them  in  bliss :  [2C36 

To  the  sons  of  men  he  shewed  • 

Very  truly,  much  love ; 


And  up  to  heaven  to  bliss 
2640  Jesas  made  them  ascend,  2640 

From  the  devil  and  his  company. 

That  he  might  keep  them  in  every  place ; 
And  his  blessing  on  yon  evexy  one. 
Now  let  all  go  to  me  side  of  home. 
2645      Now,  minstrels,  pipe  difigently,        26C 
That  we  may  go  to  d&aoe. 

While  the  more  select  of  the  dramalU  persona  groupe  themselves,  in 
a  circle,  thus : — Celumf  Mililes,  NichodemuSf  Joaephy  Imperator,  PUatus, 
Jnfemum,  Tortores. 


ANNALES    CAMBRIA. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  Welsh  Chronicles,  a  complete  edition  of 
which  has  been  lately  put  forth  by  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
As  was  the  case  with  the  Brut  y  Tytvysogion,  all  that  part  of  it  which 
extends  down  to  the  year  1066  was  printed  in  the  Monumenta  HUto- 
rica  Britanntca,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Henry  Petrie, 
Esq.,  and  T.  Dufius  Hardy,  Esq.,  aided  by  the  late  Aneurin  Owen, 
who  may  be  considered  to  have  been  virtually  the  editor  of  the  Welsh 
portion^    We  have  now  the  whole  of  the  Atmales  printed,  coming 
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down  to  the  year  1288 ;  and,  as  with  the  Brui^  bo  now  the  new  editor 
is  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  M.A. 

A  good  account  of  the  MSS.,  and  of  the  Annates  themselves,  will 
be  found  printed  in  the  introduction  to  the  Monumenta  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  little  more  could  be  left  to  a  new  editor  than  to  repubHsh 
the  essence  of  those  introductory  remarks,  and  to  add  to  them  any 
fresh  information  of  his  own.  Accordingly  we  find  a  brief  note  at  the 
end  of  the  new  preface,  in  which  the  editor  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions, and  states  that  he  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  prefatory 
remarks  in  the  Monumenta.  We  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  the 
introductory  matter  of  that  great  book  had  been  reprinted  in  this  new 
edition;  we  should  then  have  had  it  in  the  original  author's  own 
words,  while  the  new  editor  might  easily  have  appended  the  slight 
amount  of  new  matter  which  he  has  been  able  to  introduce.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  disquisition  as  to  who  was  the  compiler  of  the 
AnmUes, — Blegewryd,  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  or  Geraint  Varddglas, 
in  illustration  of  which  the  editor  quotes  no  better  authority  than  that 
of  the  lolo  MSS., — we  do  not  see  that  anything  is  gained  by  the  new 
preface.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  latter  is  based 
on  the  former,  the  old  preface,  we  shall  print  extracts  in  parallel 
passages : 

AimALKS  Gambsis.  Hon.  Hist. 

"A.  IB  A  maxmscript  in  the  Harleian  " §  269.  A. — ^Mannscript  in  the  Har> 

Collection,  No.  3869,  on  yellmn,  in  octavo,  leian  Cc^ection,  No.  8859,  in  parchment^ 

of  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  or  begin-  in  octavo,  in  triple  oolumna,  of  the  latter 

ninff  of  the  eleventh  century,  inserted  part  of  the  tentJa  or  the  beginning  of  the 

without  title  or  introduction  in  the  body  eleventh  centnry,  inserted  without  title 

of  a  manuscript  of  Nennius."     (PreL,  or  introduction  in  the  body  of  a  manu- 

p.  z.)  script  of  Nennius,  already  described  at 

p.  68."    (Pref.,  p.  92.) 

But  something  of  this  kind  had  been  said  before  by  Aneurin  Owen  in 
his  preface  to  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,  p.  iv : 

"  There  ia  in  the  Harleian  Collection  of  the  British  Museum  a  mauuscript 
marked  3869,  which  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  written  in  Dimetia 
during  the  sway  of  Owain,  son  of  Howel  dda ;  or  a  transcript  of  one  of  that 
date.  It  contains,  among  other  matter,  a  chronicle  of  events  from  a.i>.  444 
to  A.D.  954,  where  the  register  terminates.  This  series  is  followed  by  the 
pedieree  of  Owain,  traced  through  his  father  Howel,  and  his  mother  Elen. 
As  the  latter  entries  appear  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  events,  and  the 
pedigrees  afford  a  curious  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  descents  of 
DOth  Baxon  and  Welsh  princes  in  early  ages  were  deduced,  it  may  not  be 
considered  irrelevant  to  here  supply  extracts  from  them." 

Aneurin  Owen  then  prints,  in  a  note,  the  pedigree  alluded  to ;  and 
so  does  the  new  editor  of  the  Annates,  But,  as  he  did  not  find  this 
pedigree  in  the  Monumenta  Histortca,  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory had  he  mentioned  that  it  had  already  appeared  in  the  volume 
of  the  Welsh  laws : 

Ann.  Cams.  Mon.  Hist. 

''Whoever  the  oomjpiler  was,  he  ap-  "The  earlier  portion  appears  to  hare 

pears  to  have  availed  himself,  in  the  pro-      been  taken  from  an  Irish  chroniole,  which 
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secntion  of  his  tiLBk,  of  an  Irish  chroniole,  was  also  used  hj  Tigemach  and  by  ilie 

which  was  also  used  by  Tigemach  and  bv  compilen  of  the  Annals  dF  Ulster,  with 

the  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  which  it  occasionally  agrees  till  near  the 

(Pref.,  p.  XV.)  end  of  the  fifth  centory?'  (Pref.,pp.92-d.) 

After  an  awkward  typographical  error,  and  a  wrong  reference  in 
p.  xvi,  ''veteri  libri  veterum  nostrorum";  ''Nennius,  Htst.  Brit.,  §  17," 
which  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  '*  Corrigencla'* ;  and  a  curious 
citing  of  "  Brut  y  Tywysogion  penes  Myvyrian  Archaeology,  vol.  ii, 
p.  482,"  the  editor  explains  the  mode  of  registering  events  adopted 
by  the  compiler  of  the  Annales,  and  then  quotes  some  authorities  in 
these  words :  ''  Independent  authorities  do  exist,  such  as  Gildas, 
Nennius,  Bede,  The  Uenedlogiee  of  the  Saints^  The  Triads,  and  the 
works  of  the  bards" 

It  had  been  much  better  had  he  abstained  from  forcing  Venerable 
Bede  into  company  of  such  doubtful  character  both  as  to  authenticity 
and  chronology ;  especially  since  he  appeals,  in  a  note,  to  no  greater 
an  authority  than«Sharon  Turner  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  Llywarch  Hen,  and  Merddin, — 
not  aware,  probably,  of  the  light  thrown  upon  matters  of  this  kind  by 
critics  since  the  time  of  that  amiable  but  feeble  author.  The  ideas, 
indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  new  preface  are  not  very  clearly  expressed ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant,  when,  after  saying 
that  there  is  reason  for  supposing  this  Chronicle  to  have  been  origi- 
nally written  in  Welsh,  the  editor  observes,  '*  we  would  /eign  detect 
traces  of  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  certain  Welsh  words 
on  the  part  of  the  translator," — a  passage,  in  its  present  form,  wholly 
inexplicable.     To  proceed  with  extracts : 


Ann.  Gamb. 

"  The  chronology  of  tins  docoment  is 
designated  by  tiie  repetition  of  the  word 
'annus'  for  each  successive  year,  whether 
blank  or  otherwise,  whilst  every  tenth 
year  is  marked  x,  zx,  &c."  (Pref.,  p. 
xxiv.) 

"  From  a  comparison  of  dates  assigned 
to  many  of  the  events  noticed  in  it  by 
other  writers,  it  would  appear  that  the 
era  on  which  its  ohronoloffy  rests  would 
concur  with  the  year  444  ox  the  Incama- 
tion,  though  there  is  no  reason  given  for 
this  particular  date. 


"  The  chronicle  that  comes  next  under 
our  notice  is  'Annales  ab  orbe  oondito 
adusque  a.d.  1286,'  marked  B.  in  the  pre- 
sent edition.  This  is  a  manuscript  in 
folio,  written'ln  triple  columns,  in  a  nand 
of  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
without  title  or  introductioxi,  on  certain 
fly-leaves  prefixed  to  an  abridged  copy  of 
Domesday  Book  in  the  Fubiio  Beoord 
Office,  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  King^s 
Bemembrancer  in  the  Court  of  the  &- 
hequer."    (Pref.,  pp.  xxiv-xxv.) 


MoN.  Hist. 

"The  chronology  is  designated  by  the 
repetition  of  the  word  '  annus*  for  each 
successive  year,  whether  blank  or  otiier- 
wise,  and  every  tenth  year  is  marked  x, 
XX,  etc."    (Pref.,  p.  08.) 

^  "  From  a  comparison  of  the  dates  as- 
sig^ied  by  Tigemach  and  other  ancient 
writer8,to  many  of  the  events  here  noticed, 
it  may  be  ooi^ectnred  that  the  era  on 
which  its  chionoli^iy  rests  would  concur 
with  the  year  444  of  the  Incarnation, 
thouffh  no  probable  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  this  particular  period  having  been 
selected  for  its  commencement. 

"§261.  B.— "<Ajmales  ab  orbe  con- 
dito  U8(}ue  a.d.  1286.'  Manuscript,  in 
folio,  written  in  triple  columns,  in  a  hand 
of  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
without  title  or  introduction,  on  certain 
flv-Ieaves  prefixed  to  an  abridged  copy  of 
Domesday  Book  in  the  PuUio  Beoord 
Office,  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  <^  the 
Bolls,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  King^s 
Bemembrancer  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer."   (lb.) 
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Ann.  Gaicb. 

"  The  baau  of  thifl  chronicle,  down  to 
the  empire  of  Leo  I,  a.d.  457»  is  derived 
from  the  thirtj-ninth  chapter  of  the  fifth 
book  of  Isidore's  *  Originee/ — apparently 
through  the  medium  of  Bede's  shorter 
chromcle ;  with  some  insertions  rehiting 
to  general  eoclesiastical  higtoiy  firom  ano- 
ther  Booroe,  uid  with  the  fnrther  addi- 
tion of  a  few  brief  notices  taken  from 
Geofl&ey  of  Monmoath's British  History." 
(Fref.)  p.  xxT.) 

"  From  A.D.  467  it  agrees  nearly  with 
mannscript  A.  until  that  copy  ends." 
(lb.) 

*^  From  the  evident  partiality  displayed 
by  the  writers  for  the  Cunbrian  interest, 
there  can  be  UtUe  doubt  that  they  were 
Welshmen,  probably  ecclesiastics,  inmates 
of  some  of  the  religious  houses  that  had 
sprung  up  in  different  parte  of  the  country, 
and  more  especially  of  Stiiata  Florida. 
(Pref.,  p.  xzvi.) 

"  The  third  manuscript  is  distinguished 
in  the  present  volume  by  the  letter  C. 
This  is  \Annales  ab  orbe  oondito  adusqne 
A.D.  1288,'  two  ^earg  later  than  manu- 
script B.  It  ia  m  the  Cottonian  CoUeo- 
tiouj  Domitian  A.  1,  in  small  octavo,  writ- 
ten m  a  hand  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century, — ^probably  in  ihe  very  year  which 
terminates  the  copy. 

"  Of  this  chromcle,  the  portion  extend- 
ing from  the  creation  to  the  empire  of 
Heraclius,  A.]>.  614-40,  consists,  luce  the 
early  part  of  manuscript  B.,  of  extracts 
from  Isidore's  'Origines,' — apparentlv 
through  the  medium  of  Bede.  Indeed, 
the  writer,  in  the  following  entry,  ex- 
pressly .assigns  the  compilation  to  ^e 
Saxon  priecHL  a.d.  786:  'Beda  presbyter 
moritur,  qui  nunc  llbrum  cronicum  annu- 
atim  composuit.'  It  contains  also  a  few 
brief  extracts  from  Greofirey  of  Monmouth, 
and  likewise  a  portion  of  the  notices  con- 
tained in  manuscript  A.  during  the  same 
period. 

"  The  citation  from  Greofl^rey  of  lion- 
mouth  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  manuscript  B.,  for- 
bids us  to  assign  an  earlier  date  to  the 
composition  thui  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

"From  the  empire  of  Heraclius  for- 
ward, it  agrees  nearly  with  manuscript 
A.  tni  that  copy  ceases,  and  generaUy 
with  manuscript  B.  to  the  year  1203; 
ham  which  circumstance  it  is  evident 
that  the  compiler  or  compilers  of  that  por- 
tion had  access  to  the  two  othor  copies 
and  made  use  of  them  in  preparing  his  or 
their  own  chronicle. 


Hon.  Hist. 

"  The  baas  of  the  chronicle^  down  to 
the  empire  of  Leo  I,  a.d.  457,  is  derived 
frY>m  the  tihirty-ninth  chapter  of  the  fifth 
book  of  Isidore's  '  Origines,' — apparently 
through  the  medium  of  Bede's  shorter 
chromcle ;  with  some  insertions  relating 
to  general  eodesiastical  history  from  ano- 
ther source,  and  with  the  further  addi- 
tion of  a  fpw  brief  notices  taken  from 
G^eo&ey  of  Monmouth's  British  Histoty." 
(Pref.,  p.  93.) 

''From  that  period  it  agrees  nearly 
with  manuscript  A.  until  that  copy  ends, 
(lb.) 

"  It  is  apparentiy  the  work  of  one  or 
more  Welshmen,  and  has  frequent  notices 
relating  to  the  monastery  of  Strata  Flo- 
rida, where  the  latter  part  was  probably 
composed."    (lb.) 


"  §  262.  C— '  Annales  ab  orbe  condito 
adusque  an.  1286.'    Manuscript  in  the 
Cottonian  Collection,  Domitian  A.  1,  in 
small  8vo,  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.    Of  this  chronicle,  the  portion 
extencnng  from  the  creation  to  tiio  empire 
of  Heradius,  a.d.  614-40,  consists,  like 
the  early  pert  of  manuscript  B.,  of  ex- 
tracts from  Isidore's  'Origmes,* — appa* 
rently  through  the  medium  of  Beda ;  of 
a  few  brief  extracts  from  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth ;  and  also  of  a  portion  of  the 
notice  contained  in  manuscript  A.  dur- 
ing the  same  period.    Thenceforward  it 
agrees  nearly  with  manuscript  A.  till  that 
copy  ceases,  and  generally  with  manu- 
script B.  to  the  year  1203 ;  afterwards  it 
is  wholly  different,  and  has  fewer  and 
briefer  notices  of  Wales,  and  these  have 
mostly  an  air  of  partiality  towards  the 
English.     Its  chronology,  like  that  of 
manuscript  B.,  is  foun£d,  first,  on  the 
length  of  reign  of  the  several  emperors, 
and  afterwards  on  the  repetition  of  the 
word  *  annus.'    The  former  portion,  from 
causes  similar  to  those  already  described 
with  respect  to  manuscript  B.,  is  utterly 
fialse;   the  latter  portion,  down  to  the 
year  1 136,  is  subject  to  the  same  kind  of 
errros  as  that  manuscript.     But  aft«qr 
that  date  the  'annus'  is  more  carefidly 
noted ;  and,  so  far  as  the  means  of  ven- 
fying  the  chronology  occur  during  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  it  is  goierally 
right.    The  years  1286  and  12&,  which 
are  in  a  later  hand,  have  the  date  of  the 
Incarnation  prefixed.    From  about  the 
year  1016  to  the  year  1200,  this  manu- 
script has  some  leaves  of  parchment  in- 
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Ann.  Cams. 

"  After  the  year  1208  it  beoomee  wholly 
difforent  from  B.,  and  has  fewer  and 
briefer  notioee  of  Walea;  whilet  these 
have  moetly  an  air  of  partiality  towards 
the  Engliah.  We  oonolade,  theraore,  that 
this  portion,  oocapying  eighty-fiye  years, 
was  the  work  of  a  aistinct  V^xtv  evidently 
in  the  interest  of  the  English  tans. 

"  From  abont  the  year  1016  to  uie  year 
1200,  this  manosoript  has  some  leaves  of 
parchment  interposed,  containing  brief 
notices  of  English  affiurs.  To  the  year 
1136  they  are  abridged  from  Florence  of 
Worcester  and  his  continnator;  after- 
wards they  are  taken  from  another  source, 
and  have  &eqnent  mention  of  the  bishops 
of  Worcester.  Each  notice  has  a  refer- 
ence to  its  intended  place  in  the  text; 
but  these  references  are  very  fitolty 
thronghont  as  to  time,  and  ore  wholly 
omitted  in  the  present  volume.^ 

'*  The  chronology  of  mannscript  C,  like 
that  of  mannscript  B.,  is  founded,  first, 
on  the  length  oi  reign  of  the  several 
raiperonu  and  afterwards  on  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  'annns.'  The  former 
portion,  from  causes  similar  to  those 
already  described  relative  to  manuscript 
B.,  is  utterly  erroneous  |  the  latter  por- 
tion, down  to  A.D.  1135,  is  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  error  as  that  manuscript. 
But  after  that  date  the  'annus'  is  more 
carefully  noted;  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  chronology  is  generally 
right. 

"As  manuscript  A.  is  evidently  the 
most  ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  his- 
torically valuable  of  the  three  copies  which 
we  have  thus  considered,  it  has  been 
adopted  as  the  basis,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of 
the  present  edition,  beinff  collated  with 
manuscripts  B.  and  C.  Wnen  manuscript 
A.  ceases,  manuscript  6.  has  been  used 
as  the  text,  collated  with  manuscript  C. 
Such  additional  matter  as  was  afibrded 
by  collation,  and  would  cohere  with  the 
text,  has  been  inserted  throughout  in 
brackets,  except  that  portion  which  in  the 
copies  B.  and  C.  relates  to  events  preced- 
ing the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentuiy.  This 
prcliminaiy  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
prefixed  at  a  much  later  period  to  the 
original  form  of  the  chronicle,  as  it  stands 
in  manuscript  A.,  and  is  conseauently 
worthless  in  a  historical  point  ot  view, 
has  been  altogether  omitted  from  the 
text,  but  is  nevertheless  inserted  at  the 
dose  of  the  preface. 

"  The  vanations  of  the  different  copies 
are  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
are  referred  to  by  a  small  numeral ;  and 
when  more  words  than  one  are  meant,  a 
tick  is  used  to  indicate  the  termination  of 
the  passage  in  the  text. 


Hon.  Hi8T. 

torpoeed  containing  some  brief  notices  of 
English  affiurs.  To  the  year  1136  th^ 
are  abridged  from  Florence  of  Worcester 
and  his  Uontinuator ;  afterwards  they  are 
taken  from  another  aouzoe,  and  have  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  bishops  of  Wor- 
cester. Each  notice  has  a  reference  to 
ite  intended  place  in  the  text ;  but  these 
references  are  very  fiinlt^  throughout  as 
to  time,  and  in  the  poruon  of  tne  chro- 
nicle now  given  are  wholly  omitted.  It 
may  be  added  that  extracts  from  this 
copy,  which,  under  the  year  736,  is  attri- 
buted to  Beda,  have  been  printed  by  H. 
Wharton  in  the  *  Anglia  Sacra.* 


"§268.— From  the  foregoing  state-, 
ment  it  will  readily  appear  thai  whatever 
relates  to  evente  preceding  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  m  the  copies  B.  and  0., 
hiUB  been  prefixed  at  a  later  period  to  the 
•  original  form  of  the  chronicle  as  it  stimds 
in  manuscript  A. ;  and  that,  historically, 
such  preliminary  matter  is  worthless. 
That  portion,  thOTefore,  has  been  omitted 
in^  this  collection  ;^  and  the  chronicle  is 
printed,  even  with  ite  errors,  from  manu- 
script A.,  collated  with  manuscripte  B. 
and  G. ;  and,  when  manuscript  A.  ceases, 
from  manuscript  B.  collated  with  manu- 
script G.  to  the  year  1066;  and  such 
additional  matter  as  was  afforded  by  col- 
lation, and  would  cohere  with  the  text, 
has  been  inserted  throughout  in  brackete. 
So  long  as  manuscript  A.  continues,  a 
numeral  has  been  supplied  for  each  in* 
tervening  '  annus';  and  in  order  to  afford 
a  real  approximation  to  the  common  otb, 
the  date  of  444  has  been  assumed  as  con- 
current with  ite  first  'annus,'  and  the 
year  of  the  Incarnation  constantiy  affixed 
down  to  the  year  954,  whi<^  would  then 
correspond  with  the  year  610  of  that 
manuscript. 
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MoN.  Hist. 


"S  264.— With  respect  to  the  ramainder 
of  the  period  to  the  year  1060^  the  chro- 
nolo^cu  notation  of  the  maniucripts  B. 
and  U.,  as  has  been  ahready  zemarked,  is 
so  irregular  and  emmeons,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  reduce  it  to  order  have  been 
nnavailing ;  and  the  only  resource  which 
remained  was  to  afford  snch  occasional 
lyproriniations  to  the  dates  of  certain 
events  as  were  attainable  from  synchro- 
nisms disooraable  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, Florence  of  Worcester,  and  other 
aathentio  sooroes."     (Fret,  pp.  93-4.) 


Ann.  Caxb. 

"  So  long  as  wMinnscripi  A.  oontinnea, 
a  nnmeral  has  been  sapnlied  for  each 
'annus*  which  is  mentianea;  and  in  order 
to  have  an  apptorimation  to  the  common 
era,  the  date  444,  as  already  stated,  has 
beeoi  assumed  as  concnrrent  with  its  first 
'annns*;  and  the  Christian  year  has  been 
constantly  affiled  to  each  register  of 
erents  down  to  054,  which  wo^old  then 
correspond  with  the  year  610  of  that 
manuscript.  From  that  period  forward, 
the^  chronology  of  the  manuscripts  B.  and 
C.  is  so  irr^tdar  and  erroneous,  that  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
order;  wherefore  the  real  dates  have  been 
sought  for,  as  far  as  they  were  attainable, 
from  other  and  more  trustworthy  autho- 
ritiee  which  notice  the  same  events,  sudii 
as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Florence  of 
Worcester,  until  we  come  to  lOSTtwhen 
manuscript  B.  adopts  the  year  oS  Uhrist| 
and  is  thus  followed  in  the  margin. 
(Pref.,  pp.  zxrii-zxix.) 


These  extracts  justify  the  opinion  expressed  above,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  print  the  original  preface  verbatim^  with  the  new 
superfluous  matter  condensed  in  a  few  notes,  rather  than  to  dislocate 
the  first  editor's  composition  after  this  fashion,  and  then  throw  to  the 
public  his  disjecta  membra. 

We  now  come  to  the  manner  in  which  the  text  of  the  Annales  is 
given  to  the  world.  All  that  portion  of  it,  as  we  said  above,  which 
extends  to  the  year  1066,  was  published  in  the  Monumenta  ;  and  the 
corresponding  portion  in  this  new  edition  is  only  a  reprint  of  it.  We 
observe,  however,  that  several  useful  short  notes  which  were  put  at 
the  foot  of  each  page  by  the  former  editor,  are  omitted  by  the  present 
one ;  and  it  is  a  subject  for  regret.  Probably  it  was  found  inconve- 
nient to  continue  them ;  and  this  is  the  main  fault  of  both  old  and 
new  editions, — the  notes  are  not  copious  enough.  There  is  super- 
abundant matter  for  annotation;  and  since  it  has  scarcely  been 
attempted  up  to  this  time,  we  hope  that  some  future  British  historiaa 
and  critic  will  undertake  the  task  and  complete  it.  Aneurin  Owen 
left  behind  him  a  large  body  of  materials  for  this  purpose  ;  and,  had 
he  lived,  we  should  very  likely  have  found  a  good  selection  of  notes 
added  to  each  Chronicle.  The  text,  therefore,  of  this  new  edition  is 
correct  down  to  the  year  1066 ;  but  from  that  period  to  the  end,  in 
the  year  1 288,  we  meet  with  numerous  errors,  which  convince  us  that 
the  original  MSS.  have  not  been  properly,  if  at  all,  collated.  It  is 
said  that  the  new  editor  is  not  strong  in  palaaography ;  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  text  makes  us  suspect  that  he  used  transcripts,— not 
Aneurin  Owen's, — but  others,  into  which  errors  had  crept  from  the 
persons  employed  to  transcribe  not  being  themselves  familiar  with 
names  of  places  and  persons  mentioned  in  this  Chronicle ;  as  well  as 
sometimes  careless  in  decyphering  the  contractions  with  which  the 
original  MSS.  abound.     It  is  certain  that  the  editor  never  himself 
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attempted  to  collate  the  original  M8S.  in  the  Record  Office,  and  we 
BQspect  be  never  did  so  either  with  those  in  the  British  Museum. 
For  instance,  at  p.  41,  we  find  the  word  *'  Pentocosten"  where  rapid 
transcription  has  caused  the  insertion  of  o  instead  of  e ;  and,  unless  the 
transcriber  were  versed  in  Greek,  the  error  might  have  passed  unno- 
ticed :  but  it  ought  to  have  been  detected  by  the  editor.     At  p.  31 
the  word  "constdes,**  and  at  p.  41,  '*consulem,**  are  found.     In  the 
original  MS.  these  were  probably  comites  and  comitem  contracted, 
and  read  erroneously  by  the  transcriber.    At  p.  43  we*find  **casteUum 
Kermerdy'*  where  the  transcriber  has  omitted  the  insertion  of  the  con- 
traction over  the  d\  but  the  editor,  had  he  collated  the  original  MS., 
could  have  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  read  Kermerdin.     At  p.  108 
we  observe  **munitione8  apud  Bangor  et  apud  Itayrarvon"     The 
transcriber  mistook  the  mediaeval  K  for  R.     But  what  excuse  is  this 
for  the  editor?     And  again,  p.  109,  '^Eadwardus  rex  Angliae  trans- 
fretavit  in  Franciam  et  fuit  nobilissime  Parysius" — a  mistake  of 
transcription  for  Parysiis,    But  the  editor  ought  to  have  known  the 
mediaeval  appellation  of  the  French  capital.     And  so,  on  the  same 
page,  ''  Dynewr"  for  Dynevor,  the  mistAe  of  an  inexperienced  tran- 
scriber wanting  correction.     One  of  the  most  curious  errors,  however, 
is  the  following,  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  a  learned  friend. 
At  p.  103  we  read  in  the  printed  text:    ''Comes  Qlovemise  cum 
magno  exercitu  per  cautelam  intravit  in  civitatem  Londoniae  domino 
Oto  legato  existenti  in  turri  Londoniae,  ubi  tenuit  comes  Pasetra  suum 
contra  voluntatem  regis," — a  passage  which  at  one  glance  almost 
supplies  its  own  correction.     But  on  referring  to  the  index  we  find 
the  editor  translating  or  abridging  it  in  the  following  manner :  "  Pase- 
tra detains  Otho,  the  Pope's  legate,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  against 
the  King's  will"!     The  transcriber  had  written  "pflWcAo"  not  very 
legibly,  and  the  editor  was  unable  to  detect  the  gibberish  which  his 
reading  has  made  of  it.     Had  he  been  able  to  collate  the  original 
MS.,  such  a  blunder  could  hardly  have  occurred.     Again,  at  p.  108, 
'^  Villa  Hauerfordia  recuperavit  libertates  suas,"  is  rendered  by  the 
editor  in  his  index  as  **  the  village  of  Haverford,"  etc. ! 

In  p.  43  we  read,  "  Ducti  sunt  monachi  ordinis  Cysterciencis,  qui 
modo  sunt  apud  Albam  Candam  in  West  Walliam,"  etc.  The  editor 
ought  at  once  to  have  seen  that  the  transcriber  had  mistaken  I  for  c; 
and  that  what  is  meant  is  the  monastery  of  Alba  Landa,  or  White- 
lands,  in  Carmarthenshire, — unless,  indeed,  as  a  venerable  member  of 
the  Association  once  did,  he  might  consider  it  the  name  of  a  lady  ? 
In  p.  46  we  have  *'  Dynas  Basic,*'  because  the  transcriber  omitted 
the  contraction  over  the  last  syllable  of  the  second  word ;  which,  if 
the  editor  had  supplied  it  from  the  original  MS.,  we  should  have 
immediately  recognized  as  Dinas  Basing, — the  castle  near  Basing- 
werk  Abbey ;  the  latter  being  probably  so  called  from  its  being  placed 
near  Basing' s  Werk,  or  work,  or  castle.  In  p.  99  we  read, ''  Idem  vero 
dominus  Edwardus  rediit  in  Angliam,  et  invenit  patrem  suum  in  alba 
turre  Londoniae,  timuerat  enim  sibi  a  xii  paribus  equorum  providentiae 
commiserat  regnum  gubemandum,"  etc.  How  could  the  editor  pass 
the  word  equorum  without  a  note  of  correction  ?     In  p.  98  the  tran- 
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Bcriber  wrote,  "  Resus  Bethan/'  because  a  mediceval  c  may  aometimes, 
bj  the  inexperienced,  be  taken  for  a  t,  and  the  U  for  a  B :  accordingly, 
at  p.  106,  we  find  the  tranacriber  putting  it  correctly  as  ''Resi  Vechan/' 
But  the  editor  ought  to  have  collated  the  MS.  for  so  manifest  an 
error ;  nor,  indeed,  should  he  have  passed  over  the  next  words,  'Momi« 
nos  Deyskennen,"  for  "  dominos  de  yskennen." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Brut  y  Tytoysoffion,  the  new  editor  appends  to 
this  volume  what  he  calls  a  *' Glossary.'*  But  we  cannot  compli- 
ment the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  his  expenditure  of  public  money  in 
printing  it.  It  is  full  of  the  most  commonplace  words  needing  no 
e^lanation ;  and  barren  of  all  satisfactory  explanation  in  cases  where 
words  really  require  it. 

Thus :  "  Babo.  A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  viscount,  but  in. 
point  of  antiquity  the  highest.  1  BL  Com,  398."  Does  the  editor 
mean  to  quote  Blackstone's  Commentaries  here  ?  Had  he  never  con- 
sulted Ducange*8  Olossartum  for  the  meaning  of  this  word  ? 

*'  Papa,  the  pope.  This  term  was  anciently  applied  to  some  clergy- 
men in  the  Greek  Church ;  but  by  usage  it  is  particularly  appropriated 
in  the  Latin  Church  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  formerly  had  great 
authority  in  these  kingdoms.  St.  25,  Ed.  8.  St,  6.  4BI.  Com,  104." 
Is  this  edl  he  has  to  say  about  it  ? 

We  pick  out  the  following  at  random : 

''Abbatia.  a  society  of  religious  persons  having  an  abbot  or 
abbess  to  preside  over  them :  an  abbey/' 

"Aux.     A  tower,  a  castle." 

"  CabalIiXTs.     a  horse,  a  jade." 

*'  Castbum.  a  fortress.  A  place  fortified  by  walls ;  larger  than 
a  castellum,  less  than  an  oppidum." 

"  Terba  Sakcta.    The  Holy  Land";  etc.,  etc. 

Under  the  head  Dies  the  Glossary  contains  a  list  of  the  days  in  the 
week, — Dies  Jovis,  etc. ;  and  then  of  Saints, — Dies  Sancti  Nicholaiy 
etc.  ^  all  with  their  common  translations  appended.  And  so,  too, 
under  the  words /estum  and  vigilia.  The  editor  is  even  at  the  pains 
of  inserting  *'  Sonifes,  a  courser,"  from  the  old  Gradus  ad  Pamas- 
sum  :  **  SiGiLLUM,  a  seal," — and  so  on.  But  is  rubbish  of  this  kind 
to  be  taken  as  constituting  a  glossary  ? 

We  cannot  but  be  thankful  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  having 
given  us  the  remainder  of  the  text  of  the  Annates,  such  as  it  is,  though 
the  original  MSS.  will  evidently  again  require  collation  in  order  that 
this  text  may  be  corrected.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
«^  a  feeling  of  regret  when  we  find  such  an  important  book  so  strangely 
edited. 


"^  J 
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SWANSEA  MEETING,  1861. 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Swansea,  commenced  oa 
Monday,  August  26,  1861. 

Active  preparations  had  been  previously  made  by  a  Local  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

1/OcaI  Committn* 

Lewis  Llewelyn  Dnj.wTN|  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Xient-Col.  Ed  wind  Robert  Wood,  F.G.S.,  High  Sberi£f,  Vice-Chairman. 

H.  A.  Bmoe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Aberdare  W.  H.  Michael,  Esq.,  Swansea 

G.  Bath,  Esq.,  Swansea  Lieat.-Col.  E.  Moi^an,  B.A.,  St.  Helens 

S.  Benson,  Esq., F.G.S.,  FairyHillfGower  0.  Nevill,  Esq.,  Llanelly 

J.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  F.6.S.,  Ystalyfera  W.  Price,  Esq.,  Glantwrch 

J.  Biddnlph,  Esq.,  Dderwenfawr  T.  Penrice,  Esq.,  Kilvrongh 

Lient..Co].  O.  T.  Clarke,  Dowlais  B.  K.  Penson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Fenysi^^ 

Bev.  S.  Davies,  Oystermouth  T.  Prichard,  Esq.,  TMbach 

Evan  Davies,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Swansea  Major  Boney,  Swansea 

Bev.  J.  D.  Davies,  Mertbyr  J.C.BiobardsonjEsq.,  Mayor  of  Swansea 

Bev.  J.  Davies,  Cberiton  E.  M.  Bichards,  Esq.,  Swansea 

Bobert  Eaton,  Esq.,  Brynymor  James  Biohardson,  Esq.,  Glanyrafon 

G.  G.  FraDcis,'  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Cae  Bailey  Bev.  E.  B.  Squire,  Vicarage,  Swansea 

Bc*v.  J.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Merthyr  W.  P.  Stmv^,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Cwmavon 

Howell  Gwyn,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Duffryn  Alfred  Steny,  Esq.,  Oystermonth    * 

H.  HormanFisher,  Esq.,  Swansea  C.  B.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  M.P., 
Edward  Lowell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Swansea  Margam  Park 

J.  T.  Jenkin,  Esq.,  Swansea  Theod.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Penrice  Castle 

J.  W.  James,  Esq.,  Swansea  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Glanmor 

Bev.H.Longneville  Jones,M.A.,Tymaen  Htid  Thomas,  Esq.,  Hill  House 

Bev.  £.  James,  M.A.,  Penmaen  N.  Y.  E.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  Bheola 

J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Penllergaer  T.  Wood,  Esq.,  Sketty 

J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Tnisygerwn  Bev.  E.  M.  Welby,  M.A.,  Sketty 

Bev.  P.  Lewis,  Swansea  David  Williams,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Swansea 

M.  Moggridge,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  The  Wil-  A.  Williams,  Esq.,  Neath 

lows,  Swansea  T.Williams,£8q.,M.D.,F.B.S.,Swansea 

&0£al  Zxtssmtt. 
Geoboe  Young,  Esq.,  Glamorganshire  Bank,  Swansea. 

Eotal  i6ecretartc8« 
Geo.  Gbant  Fbancis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Swansea ;  Bev.  John  Gbitfzth,  M.A., 

Merthyr;  Matthew  Mooobidos,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Swansea. 
*     Sed  see.  vol.  vn.  28 
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J.  N.  Skabt,  Esq.,  10,  Qaay  Parade,  Swansea. 

Gxo.  Gbaht  Frakcis,  Esq.,  F.SJL;   Mr.  B.  Beady. 

To  assist  towards  the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  a  local  fund  had 
been  raised,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Smart,  the  Corresponding 
Local  Secretary,  on  whom  more  particularly  had  devolved  the  more 
onerous  duties  of  making  the  various  necessary  arrangements. 

H.  Hnssey  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.  (President),  Pazkwem,  Swansea     ^10 

The  Dowagor  Gotmieaa  of  finniayen 

W.  E.  Vangban,  Esq.,  Bheola,  near  Neath 

H.  A.  Broee,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Merthjr  Tydfil 

James  P.  Bndd,  Esq.,  Ystalyfera,  Swansea 

0.  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Dowlais  House,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

The  Queen's  Advocate,  Glanogwr,  Bridgeend 

C.  Nevill,  Esq.,  Uanelly,  Carmarthenshire 

Lewis  L.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  M  J*.,  Hendrefoilar,  Swansea    • 

Charles  Bath,  Esq.,  Swansea  ... 

T.  J.  Jenkin,  Esq.,  Mirador,  Swansea 

Joseph  Marriott,  Esq.,  Maes-y-dderwen,  Swansea 

tT.  Price,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Glantwrch,  Brecon 

James  Bichardson,  Esq.,  Glanyrafon,  Swansea 

Alfred  Steiry,  Esq.|^  Swansea 

Thomas  £•  Thomas,  Esq.,  Glanmor^  Swansea 

Starling  Benson,  Esq.,  Fairy  Hill,  Swansea    - 

Howell  Gwyn,  Esq^,  Dyfiryn,  Neath     • 

Bawleigh  A.  Mansell,  Esq.,  Swansea 

M.  Moggridge,  Esq.,  Swansea  ... 

J.  C.  Bichardson,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Swansea,  Uplands,  Swansea 

Major  Boney»  HJtf .  Inspeo.  B.V.f  Swansea     - 

Lieat-Col.  Wood,  Stonthall,  Swansea 

H.  Horma»»Fisher,  Esq.,  Swansea  ... 

Bev.  Peter  Lewis,  Swansea  .     >'        . 

Bev.  Alexander  Melville  Park,  St.  David's 

H.  L.  Prichard,  Esq.,  Taihaoh,  Glamorgan     - 

Bev.  E.  B.  Squire,  Vicar  of  Swansea 

Townshend  Wood,  Esq.,  Sketly,  Swansea 

Bev.  J.  Lk)yd,  Oxwich,  Swansea 

W.  H.  Micihael,  Esq.,  Swansea        ... 

Ckorge  Byng  Morris,  Esq.,  Sketty  Park,  Swansea 

David  Williams,  Esq.,  Swansea       ... 

Bev.  E.  K.  James,  Penmaen,  Swansea 

Nicholas  Harrington,  Esq.,  Swansea 
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MONDAY,     AUGUST    26th- 


SooK  after  the  time  mentioned  in  the  programmei  Sir  Siefhsn 
QiiTNNE,  Bart.,  in  the  absence  of  the  outgoing  President,  moved  that 
Mr.  HussEY  ViYiAK  should  assume  the  Presidential  Chair. 

Mr.  ViYiAN,  in  commencing  his  address,  expressed  his  regret  that 
Mr.  Wynne,  the  late  President,  in  consequence  of  a  meeting  of  his 
constituents,  which  he  was  obliged  to  attend,  was  not  able  to  take 
any  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  week.  In  welcoming  the  mem- 
bers on  this  occasion  to  Swansea,  he  claimed  their  indulgence,  and 
of  the  meeting  in  general ;  for,  although  he  took  a  most  lively  interest 
in  the  things  of  the  past,  yet  his  time  and  attention  wpre  principally 
directed  to  the  present  and  the  future,  as  regarded  the  great  and  im- 
portant interests  represented  in  this  active  and  industrial  district.  He 
should  therefore,  he  was  afraid,  expose  his  ignorance  if  he  .attempted 
any  learned  disquisition  of  an  archsBological  character,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  gentlemen,  who  had  devoted  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  various  branches  of  that  science.  No  one,  however, 
could  feel  more  deeply  than  himself  the  value  and  importance  pf  the 
benefits  which  had  been  effected  by  such  investigations.  Thec0  was 
a  natural  desire  planted  in  the  human  mind,  which  prompted  itt  to 
inqidre  into  the  history  and  manners  of  prior  rapes  of  mankind.  From 
such  a  feeling,  carried  into  practice  through  'thd  aid  of  archaeology—- 
using  the  term  in  its  most  general  acceptation — we  had  .beexf' enabled 
to  learn  more  or  less  of  the  manners,  customs,  arts,  i^ligious  sys- 
tems of  former  ages  to  a  remarkable  and  important  extent.  So^  also^ 
by  the  kindred  science  of  geology,  which,  like  ils  sister  archseology, 
had  almost  sprung  into  existence  during  the  present  century,  hadT 
men  been  enabled  to  read  the  history  of  natute  at  )>eribds  far 'more 
remote  than  any  which  coiAd  come  under  the  scope  of  antiquarian 
research.  In  one  most  important  respect,  also,'' there  was  a  striking 
similarity  between  the  two  science^ ;  namely,  the  manlier  in  which 
the  discoveries  of  each  so  strongly  confirmed  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion.  For,  what  the  geologist  had  done  as  regards  the  works  of 
nature,  the  archseologist  had  effected  as  regards  those  of  man,  and 
had  been  enabled  thus  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  truth  of  what  is 
read  in  sacred  writ  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  human  race.  Nine- 
veh, and  other  cities  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  had  so  long  been  for- 
gotten, that  their  sites  were  even  matters  of  doubt  and'  conjecture. 
The  discoveries  of  late  years  made  on  the  spot  with  such  success, 
had  not  only  removed  all  doubt  and  speculation,  but  had  confirmed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  Scriptures 
concerning  the  importance  and  magnificence  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs. 
How  much,  also,  had  not  the  learning  of  antiquarian  scholars  effected 
towards  decyphering  the  once  mysterious  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  by 
which  we  had  been  enabled  to  read  names  and  events  previously 
unknown,  but  which  in  greater  or  less  degree  throw  light  on  various 
statements  of  sacred  and  profane  history !    He  might  allude  to  the 
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well  known  Rosetta  stone,  with  its  triple  inscription  of  the  same  recordy 
by  means  of  which  a  key  had  been  found  which  disclosed  the  mystery. 
Thus,  also,  had  the  labours  of  Rawlinson  and  others  mastered  the 
extraordinary  arrow-headed  inscriptions  which  recorded  the  deeds  of 
the  Persian  monarchs,  so  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera. 
Such  were  some  of  the  results  of  archaeological  research.  Thus  had 
great  truths  been  discovered  or  confirmed,  fiction  dissipated  and  dis- 
proved, and  new  matter  continually  laid  open  for  further  research  aibd 
investigation. 

Most  present  had  probably  studied  the  history  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  in  their  younger  years.  Many  probably  had  since  that 
time  read  later  works  on  these  subjects  by  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  the  present  century,  and  especially  by  one  who  now  honoured  this 
meeting  with  his  presence,  and  than  whom  no  one  was  more  eminent 
— the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (loud  applause).  Great,  however,  as  the 
pleasure  they  received  from  the  perusal  of  such  works,  yet,  when  they 
stood  upon  the  ground  once  trodden  by  Greek  and  Roman,  and  sur- 
veyed with  their  own  eyes  the  magnificent  remains  of  their  buildings 
and  works  of  art,  and  were  thus  as  it  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
them,  they  then  felt  with  more  intense  interest  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tories they  had  read.  He  spoke  from  his  own  experience ;  for  he 
had  looked  down  from  the  Capitol  with  wonder  on  those  Roman 
temples,  tombs,  and  triumphal  arches  erected  to  the  honour  of  illus- 
trious emperors,  and  had  on  those  occasions  felt  the  accuracy  of 
historic  truth  brought  home  to  his  mind  in  the  most  vivid  and  forcible 
manner. 

In  the  country.where  they  were  now  assembled,  although  the  ob- 
jects of  antiquarian  interest  extended  over  a  very  large  area,  they 
were  not  of  course  of  the  same  magnitude  or  importance  as  those  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  There  was,  however,  no  scarcity  of  objects 
well  worth  their  attention,  such  as  the  so-called  Druidic  altars,  of 
which  Arthur's  Stone  was  so  fine^an  example,  early  British  earthworks 
and  burial-places,  remains  of  Roman  walls  and  of  aqueducts,  medise- 
Tal  castles  and  abbeys ;  all  of  which,  he  thought,  the  members  pre- 
sent who  had  not  seen  them  would  consider  well  worth  a  careful 
examination. 

But  it  was  not  merely  on  account  of  its  mediaeval  remains,  numerous 
and  valuable  as  they  were,  that  the  Peninsula  of  Gower  was  a  place 
of  such  interest.  There  was  a  particular  interest  connected  with  it  as 
regarded  the  population ;  concerning  which,  although  maiiy  specula- 
tions had  been  offered,  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  had  been  given.  The  general  impression,  however,  was  that 
the  inhabitants  were  the  descendants  of  Flemish  settlers ;  but  to  this 
theory  he  thought  an  insuperable  difficulty  existed  ;  for  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a  colony  to  have  completely 
lost  every  trace  of  their  native  country,  nor  was  there  any  single  place 
in  the  whole  of  Gower  which  retained  in  its  name  the  least  trace  of 
Flemish  origin.  He  believed  that  the  most  consistent  and  easy  ex- 
planation was,  that  the  present  race  were  simply  the  descendants  of  the 
retainers  of  tUe  early  Normans,  who  first  seized  and  held  the  district. 
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On  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  President  called  on  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  Barnwell,  one  of  the  General  Secretaries,  to  read  the  annual 
report : — 

ANNUAL    REPORT. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting,  at  Bangor,  the  attention  of 
members  was  directed  towards  the  comparison  of  the  northern  and 
southern  counties  of  the  Principality,  as  regards  the  support  contri-i 
buted  by  each  division.  It  was  then  shown  that  three  north-western 
counties,  taken  together,  did  not  at  that  time  number  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  single  county  of  Flint.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
meeting  of  Bangor,  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  Association,  on 
the  present  occasion,  congratulates  itself  on  holding  its  fifteenth 
annual  meeting  in  a  county  which  reckons  as  many  members  as  those 
three  counties  alluded  to,  together  with  Flintshire  added  to  them, 
even  with  their  late  increase  of  members. 

'' Although,  however,  the  Association,  as  regards  its  numerical 
strength  and  pecuniary  resources,  continues  to  exhibit  the  same  satis- 
factory progress,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  members  in  general 
that  other  elements  are  required,  if  the  Society  is  to  continue  to  pro- 
gress, or  even  to  remain  as  it  is.  The  primary  object  of  the  first 
originators  of  the  Association,  was  to  form  a  record  of  the  antiquities 
of  Wales  and  its  Marches,  and  to  preserve  many  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  yearly  vanishing,  either  from  neglect  or  deliberate  violence. 
To  carry  out  this  plan  efficiently,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a 
much  more  general  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  members  than 
hitherto  has  been  the  case :  for  it  is  with  regret  that  the  Editorial 
Committee  receive  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  great  body  of 
members,  as  regards  accurate  drawings,  illustrations,  notes,  etc. 

"  And  this  consideration  leads  to  one  of  a  still  more  serious  and 
important  character ;  namely,  how  far  the  contingency  of  continued 
health,  and  the  effects  of  time  (especially  as  regards  one  gentleman^ 
on  whom  almost  the  whole  labour  and  responsibility  fall),  may  not 
lead  to  such  a  serious  interruption  as  almost  to  affect  the  existence  of 
the  Association.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  younger  and  more  active 
members  to  be  prepared  to  succeed  in  their  turn,  when  the  older  ones 
are  worn  out. 

"  From  the  report  of  the  Bangor  meeting,  the  members  have  been 
informed  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Committee  that  the  Journal 
of  the  Association  and  that  of  the  Cambrian  Institute  should  not 
emanate  from  the  same  printer's  office,  and  that  Mr.  Mason  should  in 
the  first  place  be  allowed  his  option.  Mr.  Mason  preferring  to  print  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute,  the  printing  of  the  ArchiBolopia  Cambremis  was 
offered  to  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Richards,  of  Great  Queen  Street,  Lon- 
don, whose  tender  was  the  lowest  of  those  sent  in  in  1858,  and  who  would 
then  have  been  appointed  printer  to  the  Association,  but  for  the  un- 
willingness of  your  Committee  to  discontinue  their  connection  with 
Mr.  Mason,  who  had  been  so  itiany  years  connected  with  the  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Mason  subsequently  demanded  £100  for  what  he  termed  the 
copyright  of  the  Journal,  which  demand  was  not,  under  legal  advice, 
admitted. 
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''  Toor  Committee  would  propose  that  a  Sub-Committee  should  he 
fbnnedy  to  prepare  a  limited  number  of  questions  as  to  the  remains 
of  Tarious  kinds  existing  in  each  parish.  If  the  resident  gentry 
and  clergj  would  kindly  cooperate  in  this  plan,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation would  probably  be  obtained,  more  especially  from  those  dis- 
tricts which  are  the  most  remote  and  least  frequented. 

*'  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  if  their  recommendation  is 
carried  into  effect,  and  a  Sub-Committee  is  formed  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  be  well  to  circulate  the  questions  at  first  over  a  smaU  area,  and 
if  the  result  of  the  experiment  were  satisfactory,  it  might  be  extended 
throughout  the  Principality. 

"  A  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  between  your  Committee 
and  the  Manx  Society,  who  have  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Associa- 
tion would  select  the  Isle  of  Man  as  the  place  of  their  meeting  in 
1862.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  visit,  if  carried  out,  would 
be  one  of  interest  and  advantage ;  but  there  are  difficulties  connected 
with  it,  which  will  have  to  be  discussed  by  the  General  Committee 
during  the  meeting. 

'*  Proposals  have  also  been  received  from  Cornwall  and  Hereford, 
which  will  also  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  at  the 
same  time. 

'^  The  supplemental  volume  {HUtoria  Brttannim^  from  an  unpub^ 
lished  MS.),  the  editing  of  which  has  been  undertaken  by  M.  Fran- 
cisque  Michel,  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  University  of  Bordeaux, 
has  been  delayed  by  causes  not  yet  ascertained.  As  it  was  arranged 
that  the  volume  should  be  printed  at  Bordeaux,  it  is  probable  Uiat 
the  delay  exists  only  with  the  printer. 

''  The  members,  however,  have  received,  or  should  have  received, 
another  supplemental  volume.  The  Survey  of  Oower,  which  is  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  such  as  are  any  way  connected  with  the  district  surveyed. 

"  Causes  over  which  your  Committee  have  no  control  have  retarded 
the  publication  of  the  volume,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  the  various  classes  of  Welsh  antiquities.  It  will,  however, 
be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  circumstances  admit. 

'<  Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Association  has  lost  one  of  its 
earliest  and  staunchest  friends  by  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cawdor. 
How  kindly  and  warmly  he  entered  into  the  proceedings  and  purposes 
of  the  Society,  and  how  much  personally  he  contributed  to  the  plea- 
sure and  success  of  the  meetings  of  Tenby  and  Llandilo>  need  not  be 
recalled  to  the  recollection  of  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  those  meetings.  Nor  is  it  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
allude  to  his  efficient  preservation  of  the  ancient  castles  on  his  estates, 
and  more  particularly  to  his  restoring  and  rebuilding  of  the  churches 
in  his  neighbourhood,  as  notices  of  these  good  works  have  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal. 

''  The  balance  in  the  banker's  hands  exceeds  £50,  a  much  smaller 
sum  than  this  time  last  year.  There  are,  however,  available  subscript 
tions  unpaid,  and  arrears,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  £200 ;  so  thati 
in  spite  of  the  dilatory  payment  of  members,  the  financial  part  of  the 
Association  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
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*'YoQr  Committee  recommend  that  the  names  of  the  Biarquis  of 
Camden,  the  Earl  of  Cawdbr,  and  Lord  Boston,  be  placed  on  &s  list 
of  patrons. 

''  It  is  with  regret  that  the  Committee  announce  the  resignation  of 
F.  Lloyd  Phillips,  Esq.,  who  has  held  the  office  of  General  Secretary 
since  ^e  year  1855,  and  has,  during  that  period,  rendered  the  Asso* 
ciation  the  most  important  services.  They  recommended  that  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Association  be  voted  to  that  gentleman  for  his 
efficient  services  to  the  Society. 

'*  Your  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  W.  Law- 
rence Banks,  Esq.,  of  Brecon,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
as  the  successor  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Phillips,  and  the  Rev.  Oamons  Williams 
as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Banks,  to  one  of  the  local  secretaryships  for 
Brecknockshire. 

''  The- retiring  members  of  the  Committee  are  C.  C.  Babington,  Esq., 
F.8.A.,  J.  D.  Nichol  Came,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  and  Talbot  Bury,  Esq. ; 
and  your  Committee  recommend  the  re-election  of  these  gentlemen. 

'*  By  the  fifth  rule,  however,  any  member  is  at  liberty  to  propose 
any  oUier  person  or  persons  in  the  place  of  any  of  those  gentlemen 
now  recommended  by  the  Committee ;  for  which  purpose  a  paper  will 
be  left  in  the  place  of  meeting  until  Thursday  next,  to  receive  any 
names  that  may  be  proposed. 

**  Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  following  noblemen  and  gentry 
have  joined  the  Association ;  and,  as  usual,  their  elections  are  now 
to  be  confirmed  by  this  meeting. 

*'  North  Wales  :  The  Lord  Boston,  Porthamel,  Anglesey ; 
George  Casson,  Esq.,  Ffestiniog;  John  Oitten,  Esq.,  Sevemside,  New- 
town; the  Rev.  Maurice  Jones,  Llangyniew,  Newtown;  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Roberts,  M. A.,  Beaumaris ;  F.  Lloyd  Williams,  Esq.,  Denbigh. 

South  Wales:  The  Marquis  Camden;  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  North, 
Lampeter;  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Farrar,  Swansea;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Sketty. 

**  England,  eto. :  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  London ;  Lieut.-CoL 
Stepney,  London ;  Professor  Simpson,  Edinburgh ;  0.  Gilbert  Scott, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  London." 

Mr.  MoGORiDGE,  in  moving  that  the  report  be  approved  and  adopted, 
took  that  opportunity  of  expressing,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
members  generally,  his  deep  regret  at  the  resignation  of  Fred.  Lloyd 
Phillips,  Esq.,  of  his  office  of  General  Secretary,  which  he  had  held 
for  so  many  years,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Freeman,  being  requested  by  the  President,  entered  into  an 
exposition  of  the  principal  features  of  conventual  arrangements,  pre- 
paratory to  his  examination  of  the  abbeys  of  Neath  and  Margam.  He 
first  distinguished  between  the  arrangement  of  collegiate  or  secular, 
and  that  of  conventual,  religious,  or  regular  churches.  The  buildings 
of  a  secular  college  follow  no  certain  rule ;  they  may  be  attached  to 
the  church,  or  they  may  stand  distinct ;  they  may  form  one  group,  or 
they  may  be  quite  detached  houses;  the  cloister,  though  often  found, 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  it  is  often  omitted.  The  one  essential 
building  besides  the  church  is  the  chapter-house;  which,  in  a  secular 
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college,  is  always  closely  attached  to  the  church,  most  commonly  in- 
deed being  actually  part  of  it,  and  havingno  approach  except  froni 
the  church.  In  a  monastery,  it  follows  from  the  common  life  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  all  the  buildings,  church,  chapter-house,  refectory, 
dormitory--all  form  one  great  whole.  They  all  join  the  cloister, 
which,  in  a  monastery,  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  necessity,  being 
the  connecting  link  and  means  of  communication  between  the 
several  parts.  The  chapter-house  has  no  special  connexion  with  the 
church,  and  is  not  commonly  approached  from  it ;  but  between  then 
there  usually  lies  a  little  dark  passage,  the  use  of  which  is  not  very 
clear.  The  arrangements  of  these  buildings  differ  greatly  in  different 
orders;  the  most  marked  difference  being  that  which  distinguishes 
the  churches  and  houses  of  the  older  order  of  monks,  such  as  the 
Benedictines  and  Cistercians,  from  those  of  the  Franciscan  and  Domi- 
nican Friars.  To  take  one  distinction  among  many,  he  knew  no 
instance  of  a  Friars'  church  being  cruciform ;  which  he  need  tell  no 
one  was  the  common,  almost  the  universal,  shape  of  the  old  abbey 
.  churches.  He  then  went  on  to  describe  the  different  parts  of  a  con- 
ventual or  other  great  church.  Once  within  the  church,  there  was 
not  necessarily  any  difference  between  the  constructive  arrangements 
of  a  secular  and  a  regular  foundation.  All  mediaeval  churches,  great 
and  small,  consist  of  three  essential  parts — the  nave,  for  the  people ; 
east  of  this,  the  choir  with  the  stalls  for  the  clergy ;  east  of  this 
again,  the  presbytery,  containing  the  high  altar  and  its  appurtenances. 
Around  these  essential  portions  were  grouped  aisles,  chapels,  and 
transepts,  at  pleasure.  But  these  ritual  divisions  might  or  might  not 
coincide  with  the  main  architectural  divisions.  The  choir  was  by  no 
means  always  in  the  eastern  limb  of  the  cross ;  it  was  often  in  the 
western  limb,  and  still  more  commonly  under  the  central  tower. 
This  distinction  between  ritual  and  architectural  divisions  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  otherwise  the  arrangements  of  old  churches 
are  very  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  Mr.  Freeman  then  spoke  of  the 
common  arrangement,  by  no  means  generally  understood,  by  which  a 
church  was  divided  between  the  monks  and  the  parishioners,  so  that 
what  were  ritually  and  legally  two  churches  existed  within  what  was 
architecturally  one  church.*  In  these  cases,  the  building  was  usually 
divided  by  a  solid  screen  or  wall,  the  parishioners  taking  the  western 
part  and  the  monks  the  eastern.  West  of  this  screen,  the  parishioners 
made  a  perfect  church,  with  its  own  high  altar  and  its  own  choir.  To 
the  east  of  it  the  monks  had  their  choir,  with  a  space  between  (not 
uncommonly  the  square  of  the  central  tower)  left  to  form  a  small  nave 
or  ante-chapel.  This  arrangement  may  be  studied  in  many  churcher: 
among  the  best  examples  are  Dunster  in  Somersetshire,  Wymondham 
.and  Binham  in  Norfolk,  and  Ewenny  in  Glamorganshire.  At  the 
Dissolution,  the  eastern  portions  of  these  churches,  as  belonging  to 
the  monks,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  grantees,  and  were 
preserved,  destroyed,  or  merely  unroofed,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  their  new  owners.  But  the  Dissolution  in  no  way  affected  the 
rights  of  the  parishioners  in  their  part  of  the  building,  which  was  in 

*  Sec  Gentleman's  Magasiiie,  July  1860,  p.  6U. 
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the  same  legal  position  as  any  other  parish  church.  This  is  tlie 
reason  why  we  see  so  many  fine  churches  imperfect,  the  western 
or  parochial  portion  alone  remaining.  Thus,  to  take  Welsh  examples 
only,  at  Usk  the  monastic  portion  of  the  church  is  quite  gone ;  at 
Monkton,  near  Pemhroke,  it  is  in  ruins ;  while  at  Ewenny  it  is  still 
standing,  roofed,  and  nearly  perfect,  though  no  longer  used  for  divine 
service.f  It  will  he  necessary  to  hear  all  these  distinctions  in  mind 
while  examining  Margam  and  Neath.  At  Margam  the  church  was 
divided  between  the  monks  and  the  parish ;  the  consequence  is  that 
the  western  part  of  the  church  is  still  standing  and  in  use,  while  the 
eastern  is  in  ruindL  At  Neath  the  parishioners  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  abbey  church ;  they  had  a  separate  parish  church  a  good 
way  off :  the  consequence  is  that  the  whole  of  the  abbey  church  came 
}nto  the  king's  hands,  and  was  disused  and  ruined.  Mr.  Freeman  said 
that,  as  there  was  not  very  much  architectural  history  in  either  of  the 
abbe3's  to  be  visited,  he  would  k^ep  the  mass  of  his  architectural 
remarks  for  the  next  day  on  the  spot.  He  would,  however,  mention 
the  well  known  and  beautiful  chapter-house  at  Margam.  This  wa« 
he  earliest  polygonal  chapter- house  he  knew,  unless  that  of  Worces- 
ter cathedral,  the  details  of  which  he  did  not  remember,  should  hap- 
pen to  be  earlier.  The  polygonal  form  is  purely  a  sign  of  date,  and 
does  not  mark  the  nature  of  the  foundation.  The  earliest  and  the 
latest  chapter-houses  are  oblong,  as  at  Durham,  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
Canterbury,  Exeter;  the  intermediate  ones,  those  belonging  to  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  are  polygonal.  They  are  found 
both  in  monasteries,  as  at  Westminster,  Worcester,  and  Margam,  and 
in  secular  colleges,  as  at  Wells,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  York, 
and  Southwell.  The  chapter-house  at  Llandaff  is  something  l)etween 
the  two  types ;  it  is  square,  but  has  a  central  pillar.  At  Margam, 
Mr.  Freeman  said,  there  is  not  much  left  of  the  domestic  buildings  oJP 
the  monastery;  but  at  Neath  they  are  very  extensive.  They  are, 
however,  greatly  confused  by  the  substructures  only  of  a  great  portion 
being  preserved,  over  which  a  large  house  had  been  built  at  the  time 
of  the  Dissolution.  This  process  had  produced  many  perplexities, 
which  he  professed  himself  unable  to  Ytnravel,  and  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  the  great  master  of  domestic  architecture,  Mr.  Parker.  The 
Somersetshire  and  the  Cambrian  Societies  had  unluckily  contrived  to 
fix  their  meetings  for  the  same  days,  which  had  deprived  Mr.  Parker 
of  the  pleasure  of  being  at  Swansea,  and  himself  of  the  pleasure  of 
being  at  Langport.  He  would  only  say  that  the  announcement  of  a 
luncheon  the  next  day  in  the  refectory,  was  a  promise  which  could 
mot  possibly  be  fulfilled :  no  place  could  be  more  suitable,  if  the 
refectory  existed ;  but  unluckily  the  refectory  had  vanished,  leaving 
only  just  traces  enough  to  show  that  it  occupied  its  usual  position 
parallel  to  the  nave  of  the  church.  He  had,  indeed,  seen  every  pre- 
paration making  for  an  excellent  repast ;  but  it  was  making,  not  in 
the  non-existent  refectory,  but  in  a  singularly  fine  substructure,  appa- 
rently under  some  part  of  the  abbot's  house,  but  of  which  Mr.  Parker, 

f  See  Arcb.  Camb.,  1857,  p.  Hi,  et  seq. 
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had  he  been  present,  would  doubtless  have  been  able  to  gi^e  a  full 
explanation. 

Mr.  Bahnweli.  inquired  of  Mr.  Freeman  whether  he  was  aware  of 
any  example  in  England  where  the  seats  of  the  bishop  and  clergy 
were  grouped  behind  the  high  altar  against  the  wall  of  the  east  end, 
as  was  so  frequently  the  case  in  France  ? 

Mr.  Fbeekah  replied,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  a  single  instance 
where  that  plan  had  been  adopted  in  an  English  medifleval  church. 
It  was  the  original  basilican  lirrangement,  and  bad  been  introduced 
into  French  churches  at  a  comparatively  modem  date. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  DiiYiD's,  thanking  Mr.  Freeman  for  the  very 
clear  illustration  he  had  given  the  meeting  of  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
ventual arrangements,  wished  to  be  informed  whether,  in  such  esta- 
blishments, private  chapels  were  ever  attached  to  the  prior's  house.  C 

Mr.  FsEEMAK  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  quoted  Ely  as  an 
instance;  to  which  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome  added  that  of  Wen* 
lock  in  Shropshire. 

Mr.  Habtshobks,  in  alluding  to  the  various  theories  regarding  the 
small  apartment  constantly  found  between  the  transept  and  chapter- 
house, thought  the  more  probable  explanation  was,  that  the  chamber 
was  merely  a  sitting-room  for  the  monks  between  the  intervals  of 
service. 

Sir  John  Habdino  stated  that,  having  lately  visited  the  remains  of 
Jumieges  abbey  in  Normandy,  he  had  been  informed  that  it  was 
firmly  believed  that  the  chapter-house  had  been  bought  by  some 
English  gentleman  or  nobleman,  who  had  removed  and  rebuilt  the 
structure  in  his  own  park  in  England. 

The  Pbesident  then  gave  notice  of  the  arrangements  for  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  27. 

The  Excubsion. 

With  a  punctuality  somewhat  unusual  on  these  occasions,  owing 
to  the  excellent  arrangements  as  to  the  supply  of  carriages,  more  than 
a  hundred  excursionists  started  for  the  first  expedition,  the  two  great 
features  of  which  were  Margam  and  Neath  Abbeys.  The  visitors 
having  visited  the  interior  of  Margam  church,  chapter-house,  and 
other  parts  of  the  structure, 

Mr.  FbeemAlN  explained  the  principal  features  of  the  church  and 
conventual  buildings.  The  parish  church  still  remains,  though  so 
much  mutilated  and  disfigured  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
whether  any  portion  is  really  original,  except  at  the  west  end,  where 
a  fine  fragment  of  the  original  west  front  has  been  left  untouched. 
The  west  doorway  and  the  triplet  of  windows  over  it  are  good  late 
Norman  work,  with  the  shafts  both  of  the  doorway  and  the  windows 
several  times  banded.  The  piers  are  very  plain  Norman  work,  if 
original ;  if  not,  they  are  much  better  imitations  than  the  hideous 
windows  in  the  aisles.     The  late  Norman  character  of  the  west  front 
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agrees  with  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  monastery,  which  took 
place  about  1150;  the  west  end  of  the  nave  might  easily  be  as  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  It  is  clearly  &e  last  finish  of  the 
original  church;  the  eastern  part  haying  been,  as  so  commonly  hap- 
pened, rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  next  century.  The  chapter- 
house was  the  first  addition ;  this  is  a  little  later  in  date  than  the  west 
front,  and  exhibits  a  mixture  of  the  Norman  and  Early  English  styles. 
The  eastern  or  monastic  portion  of  the  church  is  a  step  later  again, 
being  unmixed  Early  English.  This  part  is  ruined ;  the  south  tran- 
sept is  nearly  perfect,  but  of  the  rest  Httle  more  remains  than  enough 
to  make  out  the  general  ground  plan.  The  parish  church,  as  at 
Binham,  did  not  take  up  the  whole  of  the  western  limb ;  the  monks* 
choir  was  probably  under  the  central  tower,  with  a  bay  or  two  be- 
tween it  and  the  east  end  of  the  parish  church,  left  void  as  a  sort  of 
antechapel  to  the  monks'  choir.  The  monastic  buildings  have  mostly 
perished,  except  parts  of  substructures  apparently  under  the  dor- 
mitory, and  under  some  parts  of  the  abbot's  house. 

On  returning  to  the  exterior,  a  large  collection  of  mutilated  re- 
mains, monumental  effigies,  portions  of  tracery,  incised  slabs,  crosses, 
etc.,  were  examined.  The  more  remarkable  of  these  were  two  large 
slabs,  having  wheels  of  six  spokes,  boldly  cut  and  nearly  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  surface.  One  of  these  stones  had  also  a  small  cross, 
rudely  incised  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  surface,  and  evidently 
later  than  the  wheels ;  from  which  some  conjectured  that  these  had 
originally  been  pagan  monuments  of  some  kind,  and  that  one  of 
them  at  least  had  been  subsequently  christianized  by  the  addition  of 
the  cross.  Similar  wheels  occur  on  Etruscan  monuments,  including 
coins,  as  that  of  Volaterrae ;  and  also,  as  was  stated,  on  some  of  the 
Scottish  stones.  Others  assigning  to  them  a  later  date,  conjec- 
tured that  they  were  simply  boundary  stones  of  the  Abbey  land ; 
though  the  fact  of  there  being  six  spokes  was  not  explained.  In  the 
third  volume,  p.  59,  of  the  present  series  of  the  Archaologia  Cam- 
brensis,  a  cut  of  a  similar  stone  is  given,  with  some  observations  of 
Mr.  Westwood,  who,  in  a  note  at  page  57,  adds,  "  We  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  a  wish  that  a  description  of  all  the  incised 
stones,  etc.,  on  the  Margam  abbey  estate,  together  with  a  complete 
monograph  of  the  abbey,  including  its  documentary  history,  were  un- 
dertaken by  some  of  those  learned  members  of  our  Association  who 
could  so  well  accomplish  this  important  task."  A  portion  of  this 
work,  namely,  the  description  of  the  abbey,  had  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  will  soon  appear  in  the  Journal.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Westwood's  advice  should  be  car- 
ried out  at  once,  especially  by  those  members  who  have  more  favour- 
able opportunities  from  their  proximity  of  residence.  On  another 
slab  is  an  inscription  in  minuscule  characters,  bearing  a  striking  like- 
ness to  those  found  on  Irish  monuments,  and  assigned  generally  to 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Among  the  other  relics  of  this  mis- 
cellaneous collection  is  a  fine  cross,  also  similar  to  those  of  Ireland, 
which  seems  to  have  lost  a  portion  of  its  shaft,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  want  of  proportion  between  that  which  remains  of  it  and  its 
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ornamented  base.  Scnlptnred  bases  are  extremely  rare  in  Wales. 
Penmon  Cross  (visited  last  year  by  the  Association)  still  retains  such 
a  base ;  and  the  font  inside  the  church  at  the  same  place  has  probably 
been  made  out  of  another  base,  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
identical  shaft  now  built  into  the  ^so-called  refectory  adjoining  the 
church. 

Some  of  the  more  active  members,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Moggridge,  scaled  the  hill  to  view  an  ancient  work  of  the  class  called 
British  on  Pen-y-Castell,  but  presenting  no  remarkable  features.  The 
less  active  were  satisfied  with  examining  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  above  the  lake,  which  appears  to  have  no  name  or 
history  attached  to  it,  but  which  still  retains  sufficient  details  to  &x 
its  date  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  fine  collection  of  paintings  in 
the  modern  abbey,  the  gardens,  and  more  particularly  the  front  of  the 
gardener's  house,  by  Inigo  Jones. 

On  regaining  the  carriages,  the  excursionists  proceeded  direct  to 
Neath  Abbey ;  omitting,  for  want  of  time,  other  objects  which  had 
been  set  down  in  the  programme.  Two  large  pillar  stones  were 
passed,  and  which  apparently  mark  the  graves  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  this  district.  Other  stones  of  a  similar  character  have  pro- 
bably once  existed  on  the  same  spots,  but  which  have  long  since  been 
removed  by  improving  agriculturists. 

Close  to  Neath  bridge  a  halt  was  made  to  examine  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Giles,  now  degraded  into  a  dilapidated  stable 
or  cow-house,  but  which  still  retains  details  of  sufficient  interest, 
independent  of  other  considerations,  to  make  it  desirable  that  steps 
could  be  taken  for  its  restoration  as  far  as  practicable.  Some  deep 
splayed  Norman  single-light  windows,  and  remains  of  plain  arches,  are 
the  principal  remaining  features.  A  portion  of  a  roof  remains,  but  of 
a  considerably  later  date. 

On  arriving  at  Neath  Abbey  (for  want  of  time  precluded  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  church  and  castle),  the  members  were  received  by  Mr. 
Howell  Gwyn  with  the  most  substantial  hospitality,  in  a  large  vaulted 
structure,  generally  stated  and  believed  to  have  been  the  original 
refectory. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  Professor  Babington,  supported 
by  Mr.  Banks,  returned  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howell  Gwyn,  for  their  courteous  and  hospitable  reception  of  the 
members. 

In  returning  thanks  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Gwyn,  Mr. 
Gwyn  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  abbey,  mentioning  the 
circumstance  that  at  one  time  it  seems  to  have  been  the  great  and 
popular  college  for  students,  who  came  from  all  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  study.  Mr.  Gwyn  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  President,  who 
having  replied,  that  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  proposed  by  Mr.  G. 
G.  Francis,  was  drunk  with  no  less  vigorous  applause  than  the  two 
preceding  toasts. 

His  Lordship,  in  acknowledging  his  thanks,  alluded  to  the 
question  of  the  refectory,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  abbey  had  once 
been  famous  as  a  school,  where  all  the  sciences  of  the  day  were 
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taught — a  fact,  also,  which  he  had  learnt  for  the  first  time  from  their  host 
—rand  he  thought  that,  if  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  building  could 
look  up  from  their  graves,  they  would  be  gratified  to  find  one  portion 
at  least  of  their  beloved  building  furnishing  on  this  occasion  a  sample 
both  of  the  learning  and  of  the  hospitality  for  which  it  was  once  so 
celebrated. 

Mr.  Fbeeman  then  pointed  out  the  chief  difierences  between  the 
abbeys  of  Neath  and  Margam ;  the  church  at  Nedth  being  nearly  all 
of  a  piece,  of  much  the  same  Early  Decorated  style  as  Tintem ;  and, 
as  Neath  was  a  purely  monastic  church,  the  whole  had  fallen  into 
ruin.  He  spoke  strongly  of  the  contrast  between  the  care  evidently 
bestowed  upon  the  ruined  portions  of  Margam,  and  the  disgraceftd* 
neglect  of  the  buildings  at  Neath.  At  Neath,  the  domestic  buildings 
were  more  important  and  interesting  than  the  church.  He  deeply 
regretted  the  absence  of  Mr.  Parker,  whose  especial  province  was 
domestic  architecture :  he  would  himself  do  no  more  than  point  out 
the  way  in  which  the  mansion  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  built 
upon  the  substructures  of  the  monastic  buildings,  one  of  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  the  refectory.  The  real  refectory,  as  well  as  the 
chapter-house,  had  vanished;  but  the  site  of  the  refectory  could  just 
be  made  out,  parallel,  as  usual,  to  the  nave  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Hartshome  and  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  made  some  observations 
on  certain  difficulties  as  to  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
many  portions,  which  had  been  added  on  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
generally  allowed  that  no  satisfactory  explanations  could  be  given  on 
many  points. 

Previous  to  the  meeting,  Mr.  Francis  had  given  orders  for  the 
removal  of  the  soil  which  covered  the  original  pavement  near  a  side 
altar,  consisting  of  tiles  of  the  fourteenth  century,  mostly  containing 
the  arms  of  the  founder  and  other  benefactors;  a  more  detailed 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Francis'  History  of  Neath,  In 
addition  to  these  heraldic  tiles  was  a  hunting  scene,  which  that  gen- 
tleman thought  borp  some  allusion  to  monastic  zeal  as  regards  the 
chase  and  goodly  haunches.  Plans  of  the  abbey  church,  and  prints 
of  the  heraldic  tiles,  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Francis  among  those 
present. 


SVEKIITG    HEETIKO. 

Mr.  Claee:,  at  the  summons  of  the  President,  rose  to  give  an 
account  of  the  day's  excursion,  commenting  upon  the  chief  points  of 
interest  in  the  two  remarkable  abbeys  which  had  that  day  been  visited. 
In  Margam  church,  he  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  great  size  of  the 
piers  of  the  nave,  which  had  a  Norman  aspect,  though  he  believed 
them  to  be  modem,  as  the  aisles  undoubtedly  are.  In  referring  to 
the  water  bearing  moidding  in  the  west  front,  he  observed  that  that 
was  the  only  Gothic  moulding  that  held  water;  and  it  was  singular 
that  it  was  found  in  Cairo  and  other  rainless  cities  along  the  east 
of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  he  believed  it  to  have  been  imported 
by  the  Crusaders.    He  pointed  out  the  similarity  in  plan  between  the 
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chapter-house  of  Margam  and  the  twelve -sided  crypt  at  Morlais 
Castle;  which  latter,  though  of  course  inferior  in  decoration,  was 
superior  in  mechanical  skiU,  the  upfiUing  of  the  vault  between  the 
groins  being  composed  of  a  light  but  strong  calcareous  tufa,  formed 
in  the  neighourhood  by  the  trickling  over  moss  of  a  highly  charged 
calcareous  spring.  After  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  what  was  seen  at 
Neath,  he  dwelt  on  the  contrast  between  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  two  buildings,  and  suggested  that  the  attention  of  Lord 
Dynevor  should  be  called  to  the  condition  of  Neath,  in  the  hope  that 
some  steps  might  be  taken  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  crypt  or  sub- 
structure in  which  they  had  dined,  and  by  clearing  away  the  dirt  and 
rubbish  to  encourage  a  smooth  sward  over  the  unroofed  spaces. 

Mr.  Habtshobne,  having  alluded  to  the  fact  of  a  similar  hunting 
scene  existing  also  in  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamptonshire,  thought 
that,  although  the  larger  portion  of  Neath  Abbey  had  been  erected  in 
the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Edwards,  yet  some  part  had  been  built  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  A  peculiar  interest,  however,  attached  to 
this  ruin,  as  being  connected  with  the  last  days  of  the  second 
Edward ;  for,  having  ascertained  from  the  records  ^e  proceedings  of 
every  day  of  his  reign,  he  found  that  the  king  left  Tintem  about  the 
middle  of  October  1326,  passing  through  Chepstow  and  Cardiff  on 
his  way  to  Caerphilly.  On  the  4th  of  November  he  was  at  Margam ; 
and  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  at  Neath.  Where  he  spent  the  time 
between  the  7th  and  the  16th  is  uncertain.  He  was  taken  on  the  last 
mentioned  day  at  Llantrisant;  and  on  the  20th  resigned  the  great 
seal  at  Monmouth  to  Sir  William  Blount.  On  the  28th  he  was  at 
Ledbury;  and  at  Kehilworth  on  the  4th  of  December,  where  he 
remained  till  the  21st  of  January,  the  date  of  his  last  writ.  Four 
days  afterwards,  he  died  at  Berkeley.*  These  notes  were  followed  by 
several  abstracts  from  divers  inquisitions  held  at  Swansea  concerning 
the  arms,  plate,  horses,  and  other  effects  sent  by  Edward  to  Swansea, 
immediately  before  his  surrender,  which  had  been  seized  by  different 
individuals  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Datid's  thought  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr* 
Francis  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  himting  scene  was  utterly  inadmissible. 
Such  a  view,  he  thought,  was  morally  impossible;  for,  even  allowing  that 
they  had  been  such  zealous  patrons  of  venison  and  hunting,  they  would 
never  have  deliberately  left  any  record  of  such  predilections,  especially 
in  such  a  manner.  Had.  the  figures,  however,  any  meaning  at  all  ? 
He  thought  not ;  unless,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Clarke  had  suggested,  some 
allusion  to  St.  Hubert  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended,  and 
that  the  side  altar,  before  which  they  existed,  might  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint.  He  had  also  been  much  surprised  that  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  various  uses  and  portions  of  the  do- 
mestic buildings  of  Neath  Abbey  had  not  been  given.  In  all  such 
cases,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  frequent  changes  that 
would  arise  in  the  arrangements  of  domestic  details,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  for  present  wants,  which,  judging  from  the  large  number  of  the 
different  chambers,  and  their  spacious  dimensions,  must  have  been 
considerable.    One  large  room  in  particular,  the  one  that  still  retained 
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its  lancets,  and  the  use  of  which  was  disputed,  but  which,  he  thought, 
might  have  had  an  upper  floor. 

Mr.  OcTATius  MoBOAN  considered  the  building  in  question  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  the'  abbot's  buildings ;  though,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  he  was  not  able  to  make  out  satisfactorily  many  portions  of 
the  ruins. 

Mr.  O.  Grant  FaAKCis  having  replied  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
observation  as  regards  the  hunting  scene,  and  given  some  details  con- 
nected with  his  excavations  of  Neath  Abbey  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Rev.  H.  Hey  Knight,  alluded  to  the  connection  of  Edward  II  with 
Swansea,  and  the  original  marriage  contract  of  that  king  with  Isa- 
bella, now  exhibited  in  the  temporary  museum,  as  well  as  a  pass  from 
the  same  Monarch  to  the  Abbot  of  Neath.  Mr.  Francis  concluded  his 
observations  with  some  remarks  on  the  ancient  Norman  chapel  of  St. 
Giles,  now  desecrated,  as  already  stated,  by  its  conversion  into  a 
dilapidated  cow-house. 


WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST  28. 

The  Excubsiok. 

A  numerous  body  of  excursionists  started  this  morning,  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices  as  regarded  the  weather,  and,  passing  by 
the  new  charch  of  Sketty,  a  building  of  admirable  design,  erected  and 
endowed  by  the  late  John  Henry  Vivian,  Esq.,  made  their  first  halt  at  a 
large  low  tumulus  on  the  left  hand,  which  had  many  years  ago  been 
explored,  and  proved  to  contain  the  usual  sepulchral  deposits.  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  but  that  the  excavations  then  carried  out  were 
not  extended  to  the  edges  of  the  mound,  where  it  is  likely  other 
remains  may  still  be  buried.  On  leaving  the  tumulus,  the  carriages 
proceeded  to  the  base  of  Llanmadoc  hill,  where  all  dismounted  to 
climb  to  the  summit,  occupied  by  an  earthwork  of  the  usual  cha- 
racter, but  particularly  strongly  fortified,  having  no  less  than  five 
deep  ditches,  protected  by  ramparts  of  mingled  stones  and  earth. 
The  interior  of  the  work,  however,  is  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  defences.  Mr.  Moggridge  dis- 
tributed on  the  spot  plans  of  the  work.  To  the  west  and  south-west 
are  the  remains  of  three  or  four  large  stone  cairns,  beyond  which  is 
a  pillar  stone  (not  visited)  as  marked  in  the  Ordnance  Map.  What- 
ever date  ma][  be  assigned  to  the  entrenched  work,  may  also  be 
assigned  to  these  graves — the  resting  places,  probably,  of  those  who 
formed  or  occupied  the  work. 

After  enjoying  the  magnificent  prospect  for  some  time,  the  visitors 
moved  downwards  in  two  divisions;  one  to  examine  Llanmadoc 
church,  the  other  to  inspect  a  cistvaen,  lying  to  the  west,  but  which 
was  after  a  time  found  to  be  too  distant;  so  the  attempt  was  given  up. 

After  some  delay,  an  entrance  was  effected  into  Llanmadoc  church, 
which  has  a  very  rode  semicircular  chancel  arch,  with  an  opening  to 
the  rood-loft.  To  the  north  side  of  this  arch  is  attached  a  primitiTe 
square  font,  in   what   appears  to  have  been  its  original  position. 
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Some  early  single-liglit  windows  with  deep  splays  remain;  but  tlie 
building,  even  including  the  square-headed  doorway,  appears  to 
be  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  date  which  may  be 
assigned  to  the  majority  of  the  churches  in  Gower. 

After  a  halt  for  luncheon,  the  business  of  the  day  was  continued  by 
an  inspection  of  Cheriton  church.  Mr.  Freeman  made  some  remarks 
on  the  church,  as  a  remarkably  good  example  of  the  triple  division 
on  a  very  small  scale.  It  consists  of  a  nave  without  aisles,  a  choir 
with  the  central  tower  over  it,  and  a  presbytery.  That  this  was  the 
arrangement,  is  shewn  by  marks  of  the  rood-loft  across  the  western 
arch  of  the  tower ;  but  the  simple  ideas  of  the  builders  are  shewn  in 
the  fact  that  the  loft  was  approached  by  an  open  staircase  within  the 
choir,  instead  of  by  a  newel  in  a  turret.  Mr.  Freeman  then  com- 
mented on  the  elegant  tower-arches  and  the  south  door,  described  in 
ArchiBologia  CambrensiSf  1850,  pp.  50-4. 

Outside  the  church  is  a  rude  Norman  font,  part  of  which  has  been 
broken  off.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  the  ancient  parsonage, 
which  probably  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  U.  It  has  a  fine  chim- 
ney, terminliting  in  an  elegant  octagonal  shaft. 

On  their  return  homewards,  the  carriages  passed  by  Llandimor 
Castle,  but  time  prevented  a  personal  inspection.  Viewed,  however, 
from  the  carriages,  it  appears  at  present  to  consist  only  of  remains  of 
earthworks  strongly  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  commanding  the 
estuary  below. 

The  next  and  final  halt  for  the  day  was  made  at  Weobley  Castle, 
an  erection  principally  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  country.  The  northern  side  is 
the  most  perfect  and  picturesque,  presenting  an  aggregation  of  towers 
of  various  forms-^square,  rectangular,  and  polygonal.  The  inner 
baily  is  tolerably  entire.  Portions  of  the  outer  one  may  be  traced  to 
some  extent  There  were  originally  two  entrances,  one  of  which  only 
remains,  and  which  is  apparently  less  ancient  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  structure,  being  devoid  of  those  defences  and  appliances  so  neces- 
sary  and  usual  in  castles  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Considerable  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Mr.  OoTATitrs  Mobgak,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  prefaced 
some  observations  on  the  castle  by  a  concise  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  military  architecture,  commencing  from  the  simple 
earthworks  surrounded  with  palisades,  and  surmounted  first  with 
wooden  structures  and  subsequently  by  masonry,  to  which  succeeded 
the  more  regular  Norman  dungeon  or  keep,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  by 
degrees  was  strengthened  with  stone  enceintes  and  other  defences,  up 
to  the  grand  change  introduced  by  Edward  I.  Mr.  Morgan  ex- 
plained also  the  very  important  part  played  by  the  galleries  and  other 
wooden  structures  previous  to  the  introduction  of  cannon ;  the  holes 
in  which  beams  had  been  inserted  to  support  inclined  planes  neces- 
sary for  the  bringing  heavy  stones  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  build- 
ings ;  and  concluded  by  pointing  out  such  few  portions  of  detail  which 
more  clearly  indicated  the  date  of  the  structure. 
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Sir  John  Harding  described  what  he  conceived  was  the  usaal  pro- 
cess by  which  such  castles  were  taken,  especially  when  the  resources 
of  the  attackers  were  not  very  extensive,  as  was  probably  the  case  in 
those  instances  in  which  Owen  Qlendawer  had  taken  so  many  strong 
castles.  The  inmates  of  these  works  were  generally,  if  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, few  in  number,  and  unable  to  resist  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
attacks  of  the  Welsh,  who  would  effect  an  opening  very  easily  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  converting  a  trunk  of  a  tree  into  an  efficient  battering  ram. 

VYENINO   MKETING. 

Mr.  Hartshobne,  gave  an  account  of  the  day's  excursion,  and 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  pointing  out  the  hopelessness  of  any  at- 
tempts to  fix.  particular  dates  for  those  early  earthworks,  an  example 
of  which  they  had  examined  that  morning.  They  had  seen  two 
examples  of  the  saddleback  roof,  which,  he  understood,  was  the 
ordinary  roof  in  Oower.  There  were  only  four  instances  through-' 
out  the  county  of  Northampton.  The  masonry  ofXlanmadock  was  of 
very  rude  work,  and  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward- 
II ;  but  there  were  difficulties  in  forming  any  judgment  in  cases  of  such 
unskilful  work.  He  had  noticed  the  peculiar  position  of  the  square 
font  attached  to  the  chancel  arch ;  nor  was  he  aware  of  any  similar 
instance.  The  eastern  arch  of  Cheriton  tower  appeared  to  him  to  have 
a  Norman  look.  The  parsonage  bouse  was  a  very  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  fully  agreed  in  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  about  the  date  and  other  points  connected  with 
the  ruins  of  Weobley  Castle,  the  builder  of  which,  he  believed,  was 
aot  known ;  but  much  information  might  probably  be  obtained  by  a 
more  extensive  search  among  the  public  records.  Before  closing  his* 
remarks,  Mr.  Hartshome  gave  a  short  summary  of  the  early  history 
of  Oower.  Among  other  inquisitions,  he  mentioned  three  in  parti- 
cular touching  Oower;  one  in  the  time  of  Edward  I;  another  the 
13th  of  Edward  II;  and  another  in  the  20th  of  Edward  Ill—all  of 
which  would  probably  throw  much  light  upon  the  topography  of  the. 
country.  They  would  find  in  them  information  respecting  Oyster- 
mouth  Castle,  the  North  Oate  of  Swansea,  and  Swansea  Castle. 

Mr.  Hensy  Thomas  regretted  the  absence  .of  Sir  John  Harding 
that  evening,  as  he  could  not  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  that  gen- 
tleman's statement,  made  at  Weobley  Castle,  concerning  the  process 
by  which  Owen  Olendower  was  supposed  to  have  demolished  the 
defences  of  the  castles  he  took.  He  explained  how  many  difficulties 
must  have  existed,  which  had  been  entirely  ignored  by  Sir  J.  H. 
who,  he  thought,  must  have  derived  his  ideas  from  no  other 
source  than  the  pages  of  Ivanhoe. 

Mr.  Clabk  tfgreed  genially  with  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker, 
and  suggested  that  the  favour  with  which  Owen  Olendower  was- 
regarded  by  the  Yorkist  party  might  well  account  for  the  rapidity 
of  his  general  success,  and  in  many  cases,  probably  by  treason 
in  the  garrisons,  for  the  fate  of  so  many  of  the  South  Welsh  castles. 
He  observed  that  many  of  the  Olamprgan  buildings,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  military  ones^  were  so  devoid  of  ornament,  and  so 
8bd  seb.  vol.  VII.  24 
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fngmentaTj,  Uwi  it  waa  extrem^  diflBcnlt  to  appfozimate  to  their 
a^ ;  and  he  snggeeted  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
deaeription  of  stone  employed.  The  older  groins^  he  thooght,  were 
commonly  of  a  white  honeycombed  but  Tory  durable  limestone,  known, 
he  belicTedy  but  was  not  sore,  as  8ntton  stone;  while  the  early 
nibble  work  and  npfiUing  was  often  of  bonlders.  Occasionally  blocks 
of  old  red  sandstone  were  need,  and  along  the  sea-coast  the  lias  lime- 
stone. No  donbt  the  employment  of  ^ich  yariety  of  stone  was  in 
some  degree  governed  by  the  locality  of  the  building,  but  he  did  not 
think  this  was  wholly  so ;  and  he  thought  that,  by  close  attention  to 
the  quality  of  stone  employed  in  buildings  of  known  dates,  consider- 
able light  would  be  thrown  upon  others  which,  by  partial  destruction 
or  decay,  had  been  deprired  of  the  ordinary  indications  of  style  and 
date. 

Professor  Babikotow,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Banks,  read  a  paper 
by  that  gentleman  on  Brynllys  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Brecon. 

Mr.  CiiAJiK,  in  proposing  a  rote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Banks  for  his 
paper,  called  on  Mr.  UartBhome  to  make  some  observations  with 
reference  to  that  castle. 

Mr.  Habtshoekb  described  the  building,  by  the  aid  of  the  plans 
which  were  exhibited,  as  one  of  those  smaller  strongholds,  which 
were  necessary  for  personal  protecticNi,  rather  than  erected  as  places 
of  defence  for  a  large  body  of  men.  Brynllys,  he  said,  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  pele-tower  rather  than  a  castle.  It  resembled  those  on 
the  Scottish  Borders  in  this  respect,  though  it  bore  marks  of  being 
rather  earlier  than  they  were  in  its  construcdon.  It  might  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I ;  though,  in  the  absence  of  any  archi- 
tectural details,  its  age  must  remain  uncertain.  The  form  and  general 
arrangements,  however,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  belonged 
to  that  period.  As  regarded  the  high  degree  of  antiquity  assigned  to 
this  structure  by  King,  it  was  enough  simply  to  state  that  his  views 
were  in  accordance  with  the  visionary  opinions  that  characterized  all 
his  descriptions,  and  were  undeserving  any  consideration. 

Mr.  Fbeemak  said  that  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  speak  about 
a  castle  after  Mr.  Hartshome,  except  that  it  so  happened  that  he 
had  seen  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Hartshome  had  not,  as  Brynllys  Castle 
had  been  visited  by  the  Association  at  the  time  of  its  meeting  at 
Brecon  (see  Arch.  Comb.,  1853,  pp.  308,  314,  324).  He  did  not, 
however,  rise  to  oppose,  but  to  confirm,  from  the  evidence  of  one  who 
had  seen  the  castle,  all  that  Mr.  Hartshome  had  said  without  seeing 
it.  His  chief  object,  however,  was  to  remind  the  Association — ^though 
he  doubted  not  that  the  subject  had  been  touched  upon  in  some  of  those 

{>arts  of  Mr.  Banks'  paper  which  Mr.  Babington  had  been  obliged  to 
eave  unread — of  the  wild  nonsense  which  had  been  talked  about  this 
round  tower  at  Brynll3rs,  and  the  similar  one  at  Tretower.  They  were 
round,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  facility  for  talking  nonsense 
about  round  buildings  than  about  buildings  of  any  other  shape ;  wiU 
ness  the  round  towers  of  Ireland.  Because  these  two  Brecknockshire 
towers  were  round,  they  were  said  to  be  Phoenician,  uicient  Irish, 
what  not :  it  would  be  curiouB  to  know  to  whom  the  propounders  of 
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these  theories  attributed  the  round  tower  at  Pembroke,  and  the  round 
tower  at  Windsor.  Then,  a^ain,  as  all  the  openings  in  Brjnliys 
tower  happened  to  be  very  narrow ;  some,  or  perhaps  all,  of  them 
were  formed,  not  by  a  constructive  arch,  but  by  two  stones  cut  into 
the  arched  form.  Every  one  knows  how  common  this  is  over  narrow 
openingrg  of  any  date;  but  this  common  construction  had  actually 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  tower  was  of  some  incalculable 
antiquity.  It  was  held  that  it  was  built  by  a  people  to  whom  the 
perfect  construction  of  an  arch  was  unknown,  like  the  authors  of 
those  various  imperfect  attempts  at  arches  to  be  seen  in  the  so-called 
Pelasgian  remains  in  Greece  and  Italy.  How  Phoenician  castle- 
builders  ever  ^ot  into  Brecknockshire  it  was  not  easy  to  understand  ; 
he  remembered  saying  at  the  time,  when  he  saw  the  roof  ef  Talgarth 
church  gathered  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  curious  pyramidal  form,  that 
there  was  at  least  more  reason  for  supposing  an  Egyptian  oolony  at 
Talgarth  than  a  Phoenician  colony  at  Brynllys. 

Mr.  Stsphbns  read  a  paper  on  an  inscribed  stone  at  Cefh  Brithdir, 
Oelligaer,  near  Merthyr  Tydfll,  which,  owing  to  its  bemg  in  a  some-' 
what  inaccessible  district,  was  little  known  except  to  the  country 
fanners,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  inscrutable  marvel.  A  sketch  of 
the  inscription  had  been  taken  by  Dr.  Jennings  of  Hengoed,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  cut  on  wood,  and  given  in  the  lAfe  of  Dr.  Jen-  ^ 
w'ngi,  published  at  Cardiff  in  1869*  Of  this  he  now  laid  before  the 
meeting  a  photographic  copy,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  publisher.  Dr.  Jenkins  read  tfsebka.gnb  kili  b  as  tdaivx  hio 
siACiT ;  but  a  cursory  inspection  would  show  that  he  had  read  some 
of  the  letters  wrong,  as  in  the  first  and  second  words,  where  the  ir 
and  K  should  evidently  be  ▼  and  f.  Other  errors  also  existed ;  on  the 
removal  of  which,  he  thought,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  true  version.  In  1822,  however,  one  William  Owen  of  Anglesey 
undertook  to  translate  it,  and  manufactured  the  following  interpretar 
tion  by  assuming  that  the  two  first  letters  stood  for  Tydfil,  and  treat* 
ing  the  others  in  the  same  manner,  and  inventing  names  hitherto  un- 
recorded. 

«'  Tydfil  the  Queen  Martyr 
Under  Censorius  Kilimax 
Ascended  to  the  abodes  of  peace 
Her  body  lies  here." 

Without  further  reference,  however,  to  this  ingenious  discovery,  Mr. 
Stephens  thought  that  it  might  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that, 
in  British  inscriptions  of  this  character,  the  words  were  given  in  full, 
and  therefore  did  not  admit  of  inventive  interpretation.  All  that  was 
required  was  to  read  the  letters  correctly,  and  then  to  ascertain  what 
additional  information  could  be  famished  from  biographical  or  his* 
torical  notices  of  the  persons  referred  to.  In  the  present  instance,  he 
read  the  inscription  thus,  tbcsrkicys  viliys  mab,  hic  iacit,  and 
from  the  particular  forms  of  certain  of  the  letters,  attributed  it  to  the 
seventh  century,  (Notices  of  these  persons  are  given  in  the  paper, 
which  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association.) 

24* 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  30. 

The  General  Committee  met  for  the  despatch  of  business  of  the 
Association. 

Communications  from  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  the  city  of  Hereford,  respecting  the  place  of  meeting  in 
1 862,  were  laid  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  James  Davis,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Morgan,  moved  that 
Hereford  be  the  place  of  meeting. 

An  amendment  that  Truro  should  be  substituted  for  Hereford  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Stephen  Glynne. 
The  amendment  was  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Phillips,  late  General  Secretary,  for 
his  efficient  services,  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

The  Rev.  Gamons  Williams  was  appointed  Local  Secretary,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Banks,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  General  Secretary. 

It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Chairman  of  Committee,  and  the  two 
Secretaries,  should  be  appointed  a  Sub-Committee,  to  prepare  lists  of 
questions  for  circulation,  as  proposed  in  the  report. 

The  Rev.  Gamons  Williams,  and  Mr.  James  Williams  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Brecon,  were  appointed  auditors  for  the  accounts  of  1861. 

The  Rev.  John  Griffith,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  under- 
took, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Clark,  to  remove  the  stone  at  GeUi- 
gaer  to  a  secure  place. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Jenkins  was  also  requested  to  consult  with  the  Rev< 
H.  J.  Vincent  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Sagramnus  stone. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  the  conversazione,  held  in  the  old 
hall  of  the  castle,  in  which  had  been  placed  the  temporary  museum. 

Mr.  MoooBiDOE,  having  previously  superintended  the  exploring  of 
the  ancient  road  at  Landore,  announced  at  the  meeting  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  had  been  laid  bare,  and  was  found  to  be  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  broad,  and  lying  three  feet  seven  inches  below  the  surface. 
*  Mr.  G.  G.  Francis  pointed  out  to  the  company  assembled  the  more 
remarkable  features  of  Swansea  Castle,  and  particularly  the  elegant 
open  parapet  of  arches,  of  which  the  episcopal  {Salaces  of  Lamphey 
and  St.  David's,  Pembrokeshire,  are  the  only  two  other  examples. 
Henry  de  Gower,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  architect.  Mr.  Francis  believed  that  the  open  parapet  had  a  prac- 
tical use,  besides  an  ornamental  one;  namely,  to  keep  a  good 
look  out  without  exposing  the  sentinels  to  view.  After  examining 
the  interior  portions  of  the  castle,  a  circuit  was  made  outside,  under 
Mr.  Francis  s  guidance,  of  what  was  probably  the  extent  of  the  ori- 
ginal works ;  some  of  which  near  the  postern  were  destroyed  in  1774, 
with  great  difficulty,  to  make  way  for  the  old  market.  The  castle 
ditch  was  then  traced  through  Worcester  Place  up  to  the  site  of  the 
north  gate,  now  occupied  by  the  opening  into  Castle  Bailey  Street. 
Another  portion  of  the  ditch  was  found  in  digging  the  foundations  of 
the  Wesleyan  chapel.  Mr.  Francis  then  led  the  way  to  St.  Mary's 
church,  pointing  out  the  site  of  the  old  manor  house  (a  plan  of  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  museum),  now  occupied  by  the  Police  Station. 
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The  principal  object  of  attraction  was  the  Herbert  chapel,  containing 
the  monament  of  Sir  Matthew  Cradock,  and  the  Lady  Catharine  his 
wife,  whose  first  husband  was  Perkin  Warbeck.  Here  was  found  the 
▼ery  early  comb  exhibited  in  the  Local  Museum.  Owing  to  the  rain 
penetrating  the  dilapidated  roof,  much  damage  has  been  already 
done  to  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  tomb,  which,  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  remedy  the  evU,  will  soon  disappear  entirely.  From  the 
chapel  the  company  repaired  to  the  chancel,  of  the  Decorated  style^ 
the  only  original  portion  left ;  the  greater  part  of  the  present  edifice 
having  been  erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  On  the 
south  side  is  the  monumental  brass  of  8ir  Hugh  Johnnys  and  his  wife, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  few  brasses  remaining  in  the  prineipality.  En- 
gravings of  it  wete  liberally  distributed  by  Mr.  Francis  to  those  pre- 
sent. A  small  number  then  followed  that  gentleman  to  inspect  thd 
remains  of  St.  David's  Hospital,  the  existence  of  which  had  been 
some  time  since  accidentally  discovered  by  Mr.  Francis,  although  it 
was  known  that  such  a  foundation  had  once  existed.  The  por- 
tion that  remains  is  a  gable,  having  three  small  windows  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  charter  of  foundation  is  dated  1332,  and 
does  not  contain  the  name  of  a  single  Welsh  witness. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  members  proceeded  to  Singleton,  where  th^ 
President  had  invited  them  to  luncheon.  The  collection  of  antiquities, 
principally  Roman  and  Etruscan,  having  been  cursorily  examined,  an 
adjournment  was  made  to  the  orangery,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guests  partook  of  the  hospitality  provided  on  a  princely  scale. 

A  special  train  then  conveyed  the  company  to  Oystermouth,  where 
Mr.  Francis,  again  acting  as  guide,  conducted  the  visitors  through 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle,  which,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  had  been 
disencumbered  of  upwards  of  4,000  tons  of  rubbish  by  that  gentle- 
man's exertions;  during  which  operation  many  portions  had  beeii 
brought  to  light.  The  walls,  where  necessary,  had  been  repaired, 
the  broken  stairs  and  ramparts  made  accessible,  and  the  whole  of 
the  windows  which  previously  had  been  filled  with  common  rubble 
work  had  been  cleared  out.  Mr.  Francis  spoke  in  warm  terms  of 
the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  its  owner,  who  had  liberally 
supplied  the  funds  for  the  reparation  of  the  building.  The  principal 
feature  is  the  square  keep,  having  in  an  upper  story  the  chapel, 
which  still  retains  five  large  decorated  windows;  some  of  the 
mullions  of  them,  however,  had  to  be  restored.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  castle  is  tolerably  perfect,  but  inconsiderable  in 
its  proportions.  Near  it  are  the  reservoirs;  and,  over  the  en- 
trance, the  chamber,  in  which  the  portcullis  was  worked,  still 
retains  its  fire-place,  either  for  the  use  of  the  guard,  or  for  boiling 
oil,  water,  etc.,  for  defensive  purposes.  An  inner  but  lower  wall  runs 
parallel  with  a  portion  of  the  outer  defence ;  the  space  between  which, 
in  Mr.  Francis'  opinion,  was  covered  with  a  sloping  roof,  and  divided 
into  apartments  of  various  kinds  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  Other 
parts  of  the  ruins  were  inspected,  such  as  the  kitchen,  state,  and  other 
apartments,  the  uses  of  which  were  not  easily  determined,  and  more 
particularly  that  part  which  Mr.  Francis  thought  served  as  a  commu- 
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mcatioii  with  die  poetem  by  means  of  nmAmuj,  in  the  applicaliotf 
of  which  the  pilkn,  thai  seemed  to  support  two  vaulted  chsmben 
one  OTer  the  other,  might  have  heen  brought  into  use. 

The  little  time  remaining  before  the  retrnn  of  the  train,  permitted 
only  a  hsstj  examination  of  Oystermonth  church*  which,  although 
lately  restored,  retains  some  small  portions  of  the  thirteenth  century* 
The  font  may  be  late  Norman.  The  most  rt aaii»ble  thing  in  the 
church  is  the  curious  Norman  pillar-piscina,  desoribed  some  time  ago» 
and  placed  in  its  present  position,  by  Mr.  Francis. 


XYXKIITG     MXSXIKO. 

The  President  commenced  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  by 
laying  before  the  meeting  the  following  resolutions,  recommended 
by  the  General  Committee. 

1.  That  William  Lawrence  Banks,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  be  appointed 
Oeneral  Secretary,  in  the  place  of  Frederick  Lloyd  Phillips,  Esq., 
who  has  resigned  his  office. 

2.  That  the  officers  of  the  Association  be  re-elected. 

8.  That  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  1862  be  held  at  Tnms 
In  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 
The  resolutions  having  been  unanimously  passed— 
Mr.  Fbesmak,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  gave  an  aoconnt  of 
some  of  the  objects  seen  during  the  day,  and  spoke  of  the  w^l  known 
parapet  of  Swansea  Castle  as  identical,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  some- 
what smaller  degree  of  ornament,  with  that  in  St.  David's  Palace.  Both 
of  these  are  undoubted  works  of  Bishop  Henry  Qower.  With  these  the 
parapet  of  Lamphey  Palace  is  commonly  classed  as  a  third,  and  its  claims 
were  fully  discussed  at  the  Tenby  meeting  of  the  Association  (sea 
Arch.  Comb.,  1851,  p.  321-4,  1852,  p.  199,  1853,  p.  190).  Mr.  Free* 
man  thought  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  Lamphey  para- 
pet was  either  something  earlier,  on  which  De  Oower  improved,  or 
else  something  later,  buUt  in  bungling  imitation  of  his  work.  It  is 
very  rude,  and  has  few  of  the  characteristics  of  Gower*s  style.  Mr. 
Freeman  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  series  of  buildings  scattered 
over  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  partly,  as  he  believed,  the  work  of 
Oower  himself,  parUy  of  a  school  of  masons  which  bis  great  works 
had  formed  (see  ^rcA.  Ccmth.,  1852,  pp.  164,  183-5;  History  of  St 
DavitTMf  p.  203-7).  Besides  Swansea  Castle,  the  Association  had 
also  had  uie  advantage  of  Mr.  Francis'  guidance  to  the  small  remains 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  David,  which  they  had  also  had  to  thank  Mr. 
Francis  for  first  bringing  to  light.  Only  one  gable  remains;  the 
windows  show  that  it  was  a  building  of  two  stories,  therefore  pro* 
bably  one  of  that  class  of  hospitals  where  the  chapel  opened  into  two 
stories,  as  at  Wig^on's  Hospital,  Leicester.  Now,  this  hospital  was 
founded  by  Bishop  €h>wer  in  1332,  as  Mr.  Foster  proved  by 
reading  the  original  Deed  of  Foundation  to  the  members  on 
the  spot;  the  building,  herefore,  would  not  be  earlier  than 
that  date,  and  it  might  be  some  years  later.  Bat  one  of  the 
windows  is  a  genuine  South-Welsh  trefoil  lancet,  showing  that 
this  form>  like  so  many  other  early  features,  was  continued  to  a  com* 
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paratiTely  late  date  (seeutfrcA.  CanA,^  1850,  p.  52, 1851,  p.  101, 1858, 
p.  174).  With  regard  to  Oyatermottth  Castle,  it  was  a  building  of  a 
ver  J  d^erent  description  from  those  he  had  alluded  to ;  and  they  had 
already  heard  from  Mr.  Francis  all  that  could  be  said  i^)on  that  struc- 
ture. He  must,  however,  remind  the  members  that  it  was  to  the 
exertions  of  that  gentleman  they  were  indebted  for  the  pleasure  they 
had  enjoyed  in  examining  these  ruins,  which  were  before  almost  in** 
accessible ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  continue  the  like  exertions 
on  behalf  of  Neath  Abbey.  The  church  at  Oystermouth  had  lost 
much  by  recent  alterations,  which  he  understood  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  requirements  of  the  parish.  The  objects  which 
would  chiefly  interest  were  the  lancet  windows,  the  font,  the  Roman 
tesserse,  and  the  curious  pillar-piscina. 

Mr.  Ha&tshobns  was  not  prepared  to  support  Mr.  Francis'  theory 
with  regard  to  one  of  the  rooms  they  had  seen  in  Oystermouth  Castle 
being  used  as  a  washing-room ;  he  could  only  say  that  if  Mr.  Francis 
was  right,  he  must  give  the  ancient  people  of  Gower  credit  for  more 
cleanliness  than  he  had  heard  of  elsewhere.  With  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  castle,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  portion  later  than  the 
period  of  Edward  II,  and  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  actual 
4late  was  some  twenty  years  earlier,  say  about  the  year  1284^ 
or  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  a  MS. 
extant  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  that  monarch  confirmed  that  opinion 
by  referring  to  the  castle  as  then  in  existence.  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  presenting  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Francis  for  having 
rescued  such  a  magnificent  structure  from  demolition ;  it  was  rare  to 
find  an  ancient  Castle  so  successfully  treated,  and  he  cordially  se» 
conded  Mr.  Freeman's  suggestion  as  to  the  Neath  Abbey  being 
placed  in  Mr.  Francis's  hands. 

Mr.  Clabk  thought  that  the  arcade  below  the  battlement  of  Swansea 
Castle  was  merely  ornamental,  and  not  intended  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Francis,  but  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  without  ascending  to  the  parapet  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  do.  As  to  Oystermouth  Castle  it  was  so  complicated 
and  full  of  domestic  details  and  successive  additions  that  he  confessed 
himself  unable,  after  so  brief  a  visit,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  age  or 
use  of  many  parts.  At  first  glance,  the  keep  struck  him  as  almost  late 
Norman,  from  its  proportions  and  general  appearance,  like  that  of 
Fonmon ;  this  opinion,  however,  was  inconsistent  with  much  of  the 
details.  The  buttresses  did  not  appear  to  be  so  early.  The  situation 
it  occupied  was  exactly  that  which  a  Norman  architect  would  have 
chosen.  At  Morlais  Castle  was  an  oven  measuring  twelve  feet 
across,  and  similar  to  the  one  they  had  seen  to-day.  It  was  with  great 
hesitation  that  he  difiered  from  a  local  authority,  who  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  building,  but  he  could  not  agree  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  postern  was  said  to  have  been  worked  by  machinery. 

Mr.  F&ANCis  said  he  only  advanced  his  theories  in  order  that  better 
ones  might  be  set  up.  He  was  obliged  to  those  gentlemen  for  the 
notice  they  had  been  pleased  to  take  of  his  labours,  and  he  could 
assure  them  that  his  highest  enjoyment  was  to  find  that  they  had 
given  pleasure  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself. 
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Dr.  Williams  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  ethnology  of  Oower. 
Most  of  them  well  knew  the  tradition  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Oower  travelled  over  from  Flanders  by  sea  and  settled  in  the  sonth- 
"west  portion  of  Glamorganshire  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenby. 
Such  was  the  generally  received  story  of  their  origin.  .  Feeling  in- 
terested in  the  question,  he  requested  Dr.  Latham,  the  celebrated 
lexicographer,  when  on  a  visit  to  Swansea,  to  take  a  tour  through 
Oower;    and  that    gentleman   after   paying   due    attention  to   the 
language  of  the  inhabitants,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  in  the 
names  of  their  rivers,  churches,  mountains,  nor  in  any  articles,  did 
their  words  in  any  way  shew  that  their  origin  was  derived  from 
Flanders ;  that  neither  their  idioms  nor  nouns  substantive,  bore  any 
analogy  to  the  language  spoken  in  Belgium,  nor  did  anything  that  he 
saw  or  heard  give  him  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  original  settlers 
had  parsed  across  the  Channel  from  the  Continent.     He  himself  had 
often  been  in  conversation  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula,  and 
he  had  been  surprised  at  the  confidence  with  which  many  persons  had 
contended  for  their  Flemish  origin.     He  regretted  exceedingly  that 
time  had  not  enabled  him  to  lay  down  the  ground  on  which  his  argu- 
ments were  based,  but  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  place  before  them 
facts  which  would  convince  them  that  he  had  good  reason  to  con- 
sider that  the  Saxon  language  was  the  ground- work  of  the  present  lan- 
guage of  Gower.    If  they  looked  at  the  geography  of  the  peninsula,  they 
would  find  that  the  line  of  coast  was  parallel  with  the  west  coa^t  of 
England,  and  that  that  parallel  extended  to  that  part  of  Pembrokeshire 
where  the  English  language  was  also  spoken,  and  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  prove  that  the  language  spoken  in  Southern  Pembroke  and  Gower 
was  of  the  same  origin  as  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel.    The  occupation  of  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  by  one  and  the  same  people  was  not  at  all  an  improbable  hypo- 
thesis, and  if  he  went  into  details  he  should  be  able  to  strengthen  the 
conviction  by  pointing  out  that  the  same  words  for  the  names  of  moun- 
tains, castles,  trees,  and  so  forth,  differed  only  in  a  slight  degree  from 
the  same  names  in  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire ;  and  although  the 
idioms  differed,  the  true  philology  was  the  same.     He  therefore  sur- 
mised that  the  ancient  settlers  acted  on  migratory  principles,  or  were 
drivien  to  this  coast  by  a  stormy  wind ;  and  he  contended  that  it  was 
utterly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  ethnology  that  the  language  spoken  in 
Gower  had  anything  in  common  with  the  Flemish  tongue. 

Mr.  J.  Jenkins  observed  that  it  was  indeed  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  people  of  Gower  had  preserved  the  English  language  for  the 
last  four  or  five  hundred  years,  hemmed  in  as  they  were  from  any 
communication  with  those  who  spoke  the  same  language.  Supposing 
for  an  instant  that  the  Flemish  theory  was  the  correct  solution  to  that 
interesting  phenomenon,  he  could  not  see  how  the  fact  of  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  language  still  prevailing  could  be  accounted  for,  without  some 
continutdly  existing  cause  for  keeping  it  up.  They  should  remember 
that  the  very  small  population  of  Gower  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
population  speaking  the  Welsh  tongue,  and  if  the  Gower  language 
was  really  derived  from  Flanders,  he  should  have  thought  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  would  either  have  been  totally  lost,  or  have  pre- 
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-sented  traces  of  intermixture  with  the  Welsh  language,— traces 
which  he  helieved  were  not  to  be  found,  for  it  was  a  fact  that  the 
English  dialect,  spoken  in  Gower,  was  as  pure  as  the  Lancashire  or 
anj  other  dialect  spoken  in  England.  He  treated  as  altogether 
absurd  the  tradition  that  a  colony  of  Flemi^s  had  been  sent  during 
the  Norman  dynasty  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Welsh  in  check ; 
but  he  also,  to  some  extent,  differed  from  those  who  sided  with  the 
view  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Norman  retainers,  because  in 
the  present  language  of  Oower  they  had  no  evidence  of  either 
Norman  or  Flemish  origin.  He  contended  that  the  language  was  in 
ail  its  broad  outlines  the  same  as  that  spoken  at  the  present  time  in 
Somersetshire.  After  pointing  out  the  peculiarity  of  the  geographical 
position  of  Gower,  Mr.  Jenkins  went  on  to  contend  that  from  time 
immemorial  there  had  been  a  constant  traffic  carried  on  between  the 
people  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  and  the  Gower  and 
Pembroke  coast  for  the  lime  found  on  this  latter  coast;  and  that 
when  families  settled  there,  the  Somersetshire  people  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  carry  the  rich  products  of  their  farms  across  to  the  newly 
founded  colony.  He  had  made  a  glossary  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Gower  words,  and  had  compared  them  with  the  Somersetshire  dialect, 
and  found  they  were  very  similar,  in  some  cases  exactly  the  same. 
•The  word  '  delve'  was  constantly  used  for  *  dig ;'  the  peculiar  subr 
stitution  of  the  nominative  -  for  the  subjective  case,  as  'told  we'  for 
'told  us,'  was  always  used  by  a  Gower  man;  the  still  more  remark- 
able use  of  the  *  v*  for  the  *  s,'  the  *  f  *  for  the  *  v,'  and  *  hold'un' 
instead  of  '  hold  it,  or  him,'  were  only  a  few  of  the  similarities  with 
the  dialect  used  in  Somersetshire.  He  therefore  contended  that  the 
Gower  language  neither  originated  with  the  Fleming  nor  Norman,  but 
was  an  ofishoot  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Somersetshire. 

Mr.  Fkremak  replied ;  **  Sir,  it  is  too  late  to  continue  the  present  dis- 
cussion to  any  great  length;  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  allow  our  good 
friends  the  Flemings  to  be  turned  out  of  Gower  without  some  stronger 
arguments  than  have  been  brought  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side.  I  will  not  speak  dogmatically  on  the  point ;  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  distinct  historical  evidence;  and  it  is  one  of  those 
matters  which  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  kingdom  really  fitted  to 
decide.     I  need  not  do  more  than  name  Dr.  Guest." 

Mr.  Fravois.  **  It  may  save  trouble  to  say  that  I  asked  Dr.  Guest 
about  the  people  in  Gower ;  and  he  said  it  was  all  both  about  the 
Flemings,  so  far  as  a  hasty  visit  enabled  him  to  judge." 

Mr.  F&EEMA.N.  **  On  Dr.  Guest's  authority,  I  am  quite  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  Gower  are  not  Flemish ;  but  that  leaves  the 
arguments  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Jenkins  exactly  where  they  were. 
Their  arguments  turned  entirely  on  the  identity  of  the  population  of 
Gower  and  South  Pembrokeshire ;  on  their  theory,  the  two  stand  or 
fall  together.  But,  if  Dr.  Quest  is  right  in  denying  the  Flemish 
language  in  Gower,  the  cases  of  Gower  and  Pembrokeshire  are  at 
once  separated.  For  the  Flemish  settlement  in  Pembrokeshire  is  a 
.historical  fact,  resting  on  evidence  which  even  Dr.  Guest's  authority 
could  not  upset.     Roger  of  Hoveden — he  is  the  only  author  whom  I 
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can  qixite  at  the  momeiit,  bat  I  know  he  does  not  stand  alone* — dis- 
tinctly refers  to  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  in  terrd  qtut  nomtnaUtr 
Eh6$:  that  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  modem  hundreds  of  Ros  and 
Castlemartin  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  speakers  on  the  other  side  have 
treated  a  Flemish  occupation  as  something  ridiculous  ;  as  if  the 
Flemings  were  thought  to  have  crossed  the  sea,  no  one  knows  how, 
and  to  hare  turned  up  in  some  unaccountable  fashion  on  the  coast  of 
South  Wales.    Jif  othing  of  the  kind ;   a  Flemish  colony  settled  in 
England,  haring  left  their  own  country  because  of  an  inundation ; 
King  Henry  I  planted  them  first  in  the  North  of  England,  and  after- 
wards remoTed  them  into  the  land  of  Rh6s.     Nothing  can  be  more 
definite,  intelligible,  and  straightforward  than  the  whole  history  of  the 
Flemish  settlement  in  Pembrokeshire.     But  I  know  of  no  such  dis* 
tinct  authority  for  the  Flemish  settlement  in  Gower;  that  rests  en- 
tirely on  tradition,  and  on  the  analogy  of  Pembrokeshire ;  and  there- 
foe,  on  Dr.  Guest's  authority,  I  am  quite'  ready  to  give  it  up.     Dr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Jenkins  tell  us,  that  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of 
Gower  and  Pembrokeshire  are  simply  Englishmen,  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  West  Saxons  of  Somersetshire  and  Devon.    Their  remarks 
seemed  almost  to  imply  that  they  supposed  that  Gower  and  Rh6s 
were  settled  by  the  same  immigration  which  settled  Somersetshire 
and  Devon.    Now,  the  first  ElngUsh  occupation  of  any  part  of  Somer- 
setshire was  by  CeawUn,  after  the  battle  of  Deorham  in  677.     It  is 
an  occupation  which  specially  concerns  me,  as  the  limits  of  Geawlin's  . 
conquest  exactly  coincide  in  one  part  with  the  limits  of  my  own  pro- 
perty, so  that  I  live  in  the  West  Wales  of  577.    Do  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  believe  that  Ceawlin  or  his  followers 
occupied  Gower  and  Rh68  in  577?    Do  they,  without  going  so  far  as 
that,  believe  that  Gk>wer  and  Rh6s  were  Teutonized  by  Ina,  or  any 
other  of  the  West  Saxon  kinffs  who  helped  to  spread  the  English 
name  and  language  westwards?   If  so,  they  are  carrying  the  Teutonic 
settlements  in  South  Wales  back  to  a  far  earlier  date  than  anybody 
ever  thought  of  before,  and  are  putting  the  question  on  a  wholly 
new  ground.    And  what  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  Teutonic 
inhabitants—be  they  Flemings  or  be  they  English — are  specially  con- 
nected with  Somersetshire?     They  speak,  we  are  told,  the  same 
dialect  of  English.   I  cannot  say  that  they  do  not ;  but  the  arguments 
of  the  speakers  on  the  other  side  certainly  do  not  prove  that  they  do. 
Those  gentlemen  seem  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of 
compilers  of  local  grammars  and  glossaries,  that  of  setting  down  as 
peculiarities  of  their  own  district  whatever  differs  from  common  lite- 
rary English.     Constantly  in  such  works  we  see  words  and  forms  put 
down  as  localisms  of  this  or  that  county,  which  are  sometimes  merely 
archaisms,  sometimes  forms  common  to  that  county  with  many  others. 
We  are  told  that  the  Gower  people  say  ''  delve"  instead  of  <'  dig". 
Why  should  they  not  ?    All  EIngland  did  so  a  few  centuries  back— 

*'  When  Adsffl  delved  and  Eve  spso, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?"* 

The  Gower  people  and  the  Somersetshire  people  are  said  to  agree  in 

•  See  Arch.  Csmb.  1850,  p.  138, 1851,  p.  315-9. 
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a  few  contractioiu  and  coiruptiona  of  tlie  penonal  pronouns.  They 
taj  "  he''  for  ''  him";  so  they  do  in  Glouceetershire,  and  I  dan  say 
in  other  counties  besides.  They  say  ^'a"  for  **l"  or  for  ''he'\  Now, 
what  was  the  last  thing  Falstaff  did  ?  Why  '<  A  babbled  of  green 
fields'';  and  yet  neither  Shakespeare  nor  Dame  Quiekley  were  bom 
either  in  Gower  or  in  Somersetshire.  The  En^sh  of  Gower  and  the 
English  of  Somersetshire  may  be  specially  akin ;  but  the  examples 
cited  by  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Jenkins  certainly  prove  nothing.  We 
are  askedy  again,  how  the  Flemings  dropped  theb  own  language  and 
adopted  English  ?  I  answer,  that  they  nerer  did  drop  it.  Flemish 
and  English  are  even  now  closely  allied  languages ;  both  are  dialects 
of  the  same  Low  Dutch  tongue ;  whole  sentences  of  one  are  even  now 
intelligible  with  very  little  effort  to  those  who  understand  the  other ; 
Flemish,  in  short,  is  very  much  what  English  would  have  been,  had 
no  Norman  Conquest  brought  an  infusion  of  French  or  Latin  into 
English.  If  Flemish  and  English  are  even  now  so  closely  akin,  what 
were  they  in  the  twelfth  century  i  What  were  they  in  the  sixth,  if 
we  are  to  go  back  so  far  for  the  Teutonic  settlement  of  Gower  ?  I 
myself  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  accepting  the  common  tradition 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gower;  while  the  Flemish  occupation  of 
Rh6s  is  a  certain  historical  fact  If,  therefore,  I  at  all  surrender  the 
Flemish  origin  of  the  people  of  Gower,  it  is  not  that  I  am  in  the  least 
convinced-  by  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  but 
eolely  out  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Guest." 

Mr.  Stbphxks  said  he  had  listened  with  attention  to  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Williams,  and  that  he  could  not  help  feeling  surprised,  when  he 
found  that  in  the  whole  of  his  address  there  was  not  a  single  fact 
mentioned,  nor  any  attempt  made  to  substantiate  the  assertions 
of  the  speaker,  by  proofs  of  any  kind.  The  address  was  simply  a 
series  of  unsupported  assertions.  The  second  address  contrasted  ad«> 
vantageously  with  it  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Jenkins  urged  several  facts 
in  support  of  the  same  suggestion,  though  it  might  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  more  than  one  of  those  facts  was  strictly  relevant  to  inquiry. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Williams  referred  to 
the  Flemings,  when  he  ignored  all  the  well-known  historic  statements 
on  the  subject  of  their  settlement  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Pembroke, 
and  treated  the  assertion  of  their  connection  with  the  district  as  a 
mere  vague  tradition,  that  a  ship  from  Flanders  had  strayed 
from  its  course  and  been  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Gk>wer«  It 
seemed  to  be  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  the  English-speaking 
people  of  Gower,  and  English-speaking  people  of  Pembroke, 
had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  each  other,  which  at  the 
same  time  ^stinguished  them  in  each  district  from  the  adjoining 
population.  They  were  strikingly  alike  in  personal  appearimce;  they 
resembled  each  other  in  the  peculiarities  of  their  speech ;  in  the  de- 
coration of  their  houses ;  in  their  dress,  the  red  whittles,  etc,  being 
characteristic  of  each.  The  problem  submitted  for  solution  was  there- 
fore exactly  the  same  in  both  cases ;  and  it  might  be  assumed,  that 
whatever  would  be  a  proof  in  the  one  case  would  equally  apply  in  the 
other.  He  held  that  in  both  cases,  the  people  were  originally 
Flemings.   With  regard  to  Pembrokeshire,  this  admitted  of  most  con* 
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elusive  proof;  for  there  was  no  fact  in  history  better  authenticated, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Flemings  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  parts  of  Pembrokeshire.  Mr.  Stephens  added — ''The  first 
settlement  is  said  to  have  been  effected  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century;  and  in  a  Welsh  chronicle,  MS.  B.  of  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  con- 
sidered to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  fact 
is  duly  recorded."  Mr.  Stephens  then  read  a  statement  from  the  folio 
edition  of  Powell's  History  of  Wales,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  year  1 106 
A.B.,  owing  to  an  inundation  in  Flanders,  large  numbers  of  Flemings 
came  to  England ;  that  Henry  I  sent  them  to  Pembrokeshire ;  and 
that  under  the  protection  of  the  Norman  lords  already  in  possession 
of  parts  of  that  country  they  there  effected  a  settlement.  Mr.  Stephens 
then  went  on  to  say,  "  This  statement  is  supported  by  several  con- 
temporaneous monkish  chroniclers,  such  as  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Florence  of  Worcester  and  others.  The  former  of  these  relates  the 
event  in  these  terms,  under  the  year  1 106 : — 

** '  The  Welsh,  perpetually  rebelling,  were  subjugated  by  the  king  in 
repeated  expeditions,  who,  relying  on  a  prudent  expedient  to  quell  their 
tumults,  transported  hither  all  the  Flemings  then  resident  in  England. 
For  that  country  contained  such  numbers  of  these  people,  who,  in  the 
time  of  his  father,  had  come  over,  from  national  relationship  to  his 
mother,  that,  from  their  numbers  they  appeared  burdensome  to  the 
kingdom.  In  consequence  he  settled  ^them,  with  all  their  property 
and  connections,  at  Ross,  a  Welsh  province,  as  in  a  common  re- 
ceptacle, both  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  kingdom,  and  ropros- 
sing  the  brutal  temerity  of  the  enemy.'  * 

**  Ross  is  of  course,  Ros  in  Pembrokeshire ;  and  as  William  died  in 
1143,  he  was  in  a  position  to  know  the  actual  facts.  Again,  King 
Stephen  brought  over  large  numbers  of  Flemish  soldiers.  These  in 
1155,  were  dispersed  by  Henry  II;  and  the  Welsh  chronicles  state 
that  these  also  were  sent  to  Pembrokeshire.  Qiraldus  Cambrensis,  a 
native  of  that  country,  and  therefore  well  able  to  know  the  actual  facts, 
writing  in  1188,  not  only  speaks  of  a  Flemish  settlement  there,  but 
affirms  them  to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  skill  and  industry. 
Again,  the  Welsh  chronicles  literally  abound  with  references  to  the 
Flemings  of  Pembroke.  Notices  of  this  kind  will  be  found,  both  in 
original  Welsh  MSS.,  and  in  the  English  History  of  Powell,  as  well  as  in 
Williams'  (qy.  Owen's)  recent  edition  of  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  under  the 
years,  1105, 1107,t  1112,  1113  (twice),  1185,  1L45,  3158,  1165,  1187, 
1 194,  1216,  1220,  &c.  It  must  therefore  be  perfectly  clear,  that  thero  is 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  proving  the  settlement  of  a  colony 
of  Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire.  This  point  being  established,  it  be- 
comes a  very  easy  matter  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  Flemings  in 
Gower.  If  the  views  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Dr.  Williams  be  correct,  viz,, 
that  the  English  of  Qower  came  from  Somersetshire,  they  ought  to 
be  found  on  the  southern  side,  or  that  next  to  Somerset  and  Devon ; 
but  the  fact  seems  quite  the  contrary,  especially  in  considering  the 
names  of  the  people.   The  greater  part  of  the  names,  on  the  south  side 

•  Bohn'8  Euglish  edition,  p.  436. 

f  William  de  Brabant,  a  Flemish  bishop,  came  over  to  visit  his  countrymen 
m  1107,  and  was  slain  in  so  doing. 
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are  Welsh,  being  Bevanst  Beynons,  Lewis,  Griffiths,  Thomas,  Eynons,, 
te.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  parts  of  Oower  are  the  northern, 
namely  those  nearest  to  Pembroke.  They  might  easily  have  crossed 
over  from  Pembroke  to  Gower.  If  they  did,  we  should  naturally  look 
for  them  on  the  northern  and  north-western  side ;  and  there,  in  fact,  we 
find  them.  Nor  are  we  left  to  depend  upon  conjecture  alone  in  support 
of  this  opinion.  It  is  stated  in  the  Welsh  chronicles  relating  to  the 
year  1135,  that  in  a  hard  fought  battle  at  Aberdyfi,  the  Flemings  and 
Normans  were  defeated  with  immense  loss  by  the  sons  of  Griffith  ab 
Kynan  and  Griffith  ab  Rhys.  Numbers  of  them  were  slain,  many  were 
drowned,  many  were  trodden  to  death,  and  large  numbers  fled  away. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  said  in  a  chronicle  called  the  chronicle  of  Caradoc, 
properly  the  Book  of  Aberpergwm,  attempted  to  escape  to  England  } 
but  they  were  met  in  the  V^e  of  Neath  ;  three  thoxisand  of  them 
were  slain;  and  the  remnant  driven  back,  took  refuge  in  Gower, 
under  the  protection  of  the  castles  of  Henry  Beaumont." 

Coming  next  to  the  philological  argument  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  the 
speaker  said  that  most  of  the  words  cited  in  proof  were  not  peculiar 
to  Somersetshire,  but  prevailed  throughout  all  England.  The  only 
seeming  case  in  point  was  the  use  of  z  instead  of  «  or  c  in  such  words 
as  Cider ;  but  this  was  not  qiute  conclusive ;  as  the  Flemings  were 
generally  hired  soldiers;  and  doubtless  many  of  them  might  have 
been  retainers  in  Somersetshire,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the 
fact  itself  had  been  disputed,  that  the  z  was  thus  used  in  Gower ; 
but  admitting  this,  might  it  it  not  be  a  Flemish  characteristic  ?  The 
following  had  been  reported  as  a  bit  of  genuine  Pembrokeshire 
English : — 

''  I'ze  a  gwaaing  to  zell  zum  vish  to  buy  zum  vlesh  vor  that  blezzed 
day  zoonday." 

But  was  not  this  a  genuine  trace  of  Flemish  ?  The  broad  sound 
of  the  vowels  was  certainly  common  in  Pembrokeshire.  It  was  very 
visible  even  on  the  map  of  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  &c.  We  had 
the  broad  vowel  and  the  z  in  Bergen  op  Zoom,  Voom,  Hoom, 
Haarlem ;  the  z  in  Zutphen,  Zwolle,  &c. ;  and  most  persons  had  heard 
the  prayer  of  Mynheer  Van  Dunck,— - 

*<  O  that  a  Datoh man's  draught  Rhould  be 
Deep  as  the  rolling  Zuyder  Zee." 

For  these  reasons,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Dr.  Williams 
and  even  of  Dr.  Guest,  Mr.  Stephens  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  English 
speakintr  people  of  Pembroke  and  Gower  were  originally  Flemish. 

Mr.  MooGBTDOE,  acquiescing  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr; 
Stephens,  was  unable  to  understand  how  the  direct  testimony  of  un- 
doubted history  could  be  set  aside  as  regards  the  Flemish  occupation 
of  Pembrokeshire,  at  least.  As  respected  Gower,  he  could  from  his 
own  experience  bring  forward  a  remarkable  confirmation  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  also  were  of  the  same  stock.  During  the 
late  Russian  war,  he  was  engaged  swearing-in  recruit<<,  when  a  man— » 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  true  Gower  type — ^presented  himself,  and 
stated  he  was  an  Irishman.  Owing  to  his  exact  resemblance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Gower,  he  disbelieved  him>  and  thought  he  had  some 
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prirate  object  in  concealing  the  truth.  He  took^  thefefbre,  an  oj^ior* 
tnnity  of  questioning  him  prirateiy ;  and,  on  hie  (Mr.  Moggridge) 
stating  he  was  sure  he  had  no  Irish  blood,  the  man  immediately  said, 
**  I  never  said  I  had  Irish  blood,  though  my  family  and  people  have 
been  settled  in  Irelsnd  ever  so  many  hundred  years ;  but  we  are 
Flemings."  And,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  there  was  such  a  colony 
established  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

The  President  expressed  bis  regret  that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  Mr.  T.  O.  Morgan  was  prerented  from  reading  a  paper  on 
Britanny. 

The  customary  votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  amid  general 
acclamation,  the  President  announced  the  termination  of  the  laat 
evening  meeting,  and  the  final  excursion  of  the  morrow. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  81. 

THE   SXCT7B8IOK. 

The  excursionists  started  at  the  usual  time,  still  favoured  by  the 

same  brilliant  weather,  and  made  their  first  halt  at  Pennard  church, 

presenting  no  features  of  interest.      One  quaint  epitaph  was  noticed, 

which  ran  thus — 

**  Whom  God  consorts  with  ssered  right  and  lovs. 
Death  eaonot  separate  manow  from  the  dove** — 

where  ''  marrow"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  mate  or  companion,  as  in  the 
north  of  England.* 

On  leaving  this  church,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  Penmaen  Burrows, 
to  examine  a  ruined  church  lately  discovered.  It  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Moggridge  that,  although  there  was  a  tradition  of  such  a  church  being 
buried  in  the  sand,  its  exact  position  was  unknown  until  the  present 
vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  K.  James,  by  accident  found  a  fragment  of  old 
painted  glass  lying  on  the  surface.  Permission  having  been  obtained, 
two  labourers,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  vicar,  were  set  to 
work  by  himself  and  Mr.  Robert  Eaton ;  and,  after  some  trouble,  the 
edifice  was  laid  bare.  Over  the  solid  stone  altar  had  been  a  single* 
light  window,  while  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  and  near  the  east 
end  was  a  similar  one.  There  was  also  a  double-light  on  the  opposite 
side,  in  the  window-seat  of  which  was  found  a  rude  but  well  preserved 
piscina.  In  the  south  end  of  the  altar  was  a  small  square  aper- 
tore  perhaps  used  as  an  ambrey;  near  which  on  the  floor  lay  a 
curious  thurible  of  bronze,  at  least  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
probably  of  the  twelfth.  It  had  evidently  undergone  repairs,  and 
still  retained  a  portion  of  ashes,  while  the  interior  of  the  cover  was 
blackened  by  smoke.  This  with  some  other  small  articles  were 
placed  in  the  local  museum.  A  recess  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  monumental  purposes ;  nor^ 

«  As  the  Flemings  were  on  more  than  one  oecasrnn  brought  down  into  South 
Wales  from  the  North  of  England,  did  they  liring  this  term  with  them,  aad  is  il 
■tili  ondeatood  by  the  oomnon  people  in  Qower?    £.  L.  B. 
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even  bad  so  small  a  cburch  been  provided  witb  sedilia,  would  tbey- 
bave  been  probably  placed  on  tbat  side.  Amde  pavement  was  in  ftoat 
of  tbe  altar,  tbe  rest  of  the  space  bemg  nearly  occapied  by  four 
graves,  three  containing  single  skeletons  lying  witb  their  beads  to  tbe 
west,  and  tbe  fourth,  of  larger  dimensions,  containing  tbe  remains  of 
six  persons,  who  must  have  been  buried  without  any  arrangement 
of  disposition,  unless  tbe  grave  bad  been  subsequently  diaturbed« 
All  these  interments  were  close  beteeatb  tbe  surface.  A  rude,  and 
evidently  later  wall,  bad  been  built  across  the  chancel,  blocking 
up  tbe  only  access  into  it;  from  which  circumstance,  Mr.  Mog- 
gpridge  suggested  that,  in  consequence  of  some  pestilence,  tbese 
persons  bad  been  hastily  buried,  and  tbe  chancdi  walled  oS,  leaving^ 
Uie  nave  only  for  services. 

Not  far  from  tbe  churcb  is  an  earthwork  of  tbe  class  usually 
called  Danish.  It  has  been  one  of  considerable  strength,,  and  baa 
contained  various  buildings,  the  traces  of  which  exist,  but  oi  which. 
no  satisfactory  account  was  given.  Mr.  Moggridge  kindly  presented 
to  tbe  members  a  plan  of  this  work  drawn  by  himself. 

From  this  point  the  more  active,  under  tbe  guidance  of  Mr*^ 
Moggridge,  walked  across  tbe  bay  to  Oxwich  church ;  tbe  reat  of  tbe 
company  making  a  circuit  witb  the  carriages. 

The  more  remarkable  objects  inspected  were  the  Norman  font  and 
monument  in  tbe  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  in  good  preservatbn,  but 
unmercifully  whitewashed.  It  was  not  stated  for  certain  whose  monu-- 
ment  it  was.  The  tower  is  not  square,  but  oblong,  witb  the  usual 
Gower  slits*    There  are  no  traces  of  vaulting  in  tbe  interior  of  it. 

Oxwicb  castle  was  next  inspected,  tbe  following  notice  of  which  ia 
given  in  the  ''Antiquities  of  Qower"  (Arch,  Camb,,  18^,  p.  61.) 

"  Turning  to  the  domestic  remains  of  tbe  Peninsula,  we  shall  find 
a  valuable  connecting  link  between  tbem  and  its  nulitary  edificea 
supplied  by  the  castle  at  Oxwicb.  Here  we  have  a  manifest  case  of 
transition  between  the  old  type  of  fortress,  only  accidentally  domestic, 
and  tbe  fortified  mansion,  Thombury,  for  instance,  only  accidentally 
military.  Tbe  result  at  Oxwich  is  certainly  not  satisfactory,  the 
appearance  being  that  of  a  large  perpendicular  mansion  carried  along 
at  tbe  complete  elevation  of  a  castle  tower.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
small  square»headed  windows  of  two  lights,  and  chiefly  in  the.  moco 
exposed  front,  of  broad  single-light  windows,  witb  depressed  beads-* 
a  most  untoward  form,  but  wbich  is  probably  owing  to  a  retention  of 
castellated  ideas.  In  the  upper  range  is  a  row  of  very  large  perpen- 
dicular windows,  showing  that  the  hall  and  other  principal  apart* 
ments  must  have  been  placed  in  this  elevated  and  airy  position.  A 
great  part  of  tbe  castle  is  converted  into  a  farm  bouse,  whicb  contains 
some  very  good  bits  of  domestic  work,  of  which  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say  whether  they  are  parts  of  tbe  original  building,  or  have  been 
added  at  a  subsequent,  thougb  not  very  distant,  period." 

Tbe  carnages,  soon  after  leaving  Oxwicb  castle,  arrived  at  that  of 
Penrice,  tbe  seat  of  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

After  luncheon,  tbe  castle,  a  building  principally  of  tbe  tbirteentb 
century,  was  inspected.  The  most  interesting  portions  are  tbe  dove- 
cot^ tbe  great  gateway  witb  ito  defencCi  and  tbe  strong  towers  lying 
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to  the  south  of  the  gateway,  and  with  which  it  had  been  originally 
connected  by  a  curtain,  now  dismantled.  The  stonework,  however, 
having  been  removed,  it  was  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  oldest  portion.  Some  present  thought  parts  might  be  as  old 
even  as  the  twelfth  century. 

The  last  object  visited  was  Arthur's  Stone,  on  Cefn  Bryn,  one  of  the 
so-called  Druidic  monuments  i  but  being  merely  the  remains  of  one,  if 
not  more,  large  sepulchral  stone  chambers.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  stones  which  had  at  one  time  covered  this  monument  sdll  remain 
lying  around  it,  interspersed  with  larger  masses,  formerly  constituting 
parts  of  the  chamber  or  chambers.  One  peculiar  feature  observable 
IS  the  enormous  size  of  the  present  remaining  capstone  as  compared 
with  the  small  and  insignificant  supporters,  which  also  served  to  divide 
the  inteifial  chambers.  Water  exists  beneath,  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  spring,  but  which  was  stated  to  be  merely  the  result  of 
surface  draining.  The  whole  of  the  uncultivated  ground  on  which 
this  monument  stands  abounds  with  traces  of  habitations  and  sepul- 
ture. The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  is  the  existence 
of  a  long  avenue  of  graves,  running  north  and  south,  and  apparently 
(as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  a  hasty  inspection  during  the  short 
time  spent  on  the  ground)  terminating  with  Arthur's  Stone,  which  is 
just  outside  the  avenue. 

Mr.  Stephens  being  called  upon  to  make  some  remarks,  stated  that- 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  though  the  stone  on  which  he  stood  was 
evidently  a  monument  of  the  cromlech  kind  (a  term  which  strictly 
meant  the  inclined  stone  that  covers  such  monuments,  but  which  was 
generally  applied  to  the  whole  structure),  yet  opinions  varied  as  to 
the  use  and  intention  of  such  monuments.  Some  considered  them  as 
t>ruidic  altars  of  sacrifice ;  soyne,  as  the  bards  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  a  few  of  their  modem  followers,  held  them  to  have  been 
pulpits  of  sun-worship;  but  the  majority  of  antiquaries  were  now,  he 
believed,  generally  agreed  that  they  were  simply  sepulchral  chambers. 
**  They  are,  moreover,"  he  observed,  "  of  such  antiquity,  that  neither 
history  nor  tradition  assists  in  enabling  any  date  to  be  assigned  to  them. 
The  name  of  Arthur  is  attached  to  this  particular  stone,  as  it  is  also 
in  many  parts  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall  and  else- 
where, to  similar  remains— >a  circumstance  which  sufficiently  indicates 
their  great  antiquity.  Of  course,  however,  there  exists  a  local  legend, 
which  resembles  that  told  of  Idris  in  Merioneth,  and  probably  of 
most  giants;  namely,  that  Arthur,  one  day  at  Llanelly,  being  annoyed 
by  a  small  pebble  in  his  shoe,  took  it  out  and  flung  it  on  Cefn  Br3m, 
and  hence  its  name.  It  was,  however,  known  at  a  period  earlier  than 
this  legend,  as  Maen  Ketti,  the  stone  of  Ketti,  a  name  probably  of 
Gaelic  origin,  and  which  may  be  compared  with  Drum  Keat  in  Ire- 
land, called  Dorsum  Ceti  by  Adam  nan.  It  is  probably  a  trace  of  the 
early  Gaelic  settlement  in  Gower,  Kidwelly,  and  West  Wales.  Ketti 
appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  saint,  from  whom  Sketty  ha9 
been  so  termed ;  while  it  occurs  also  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Pem- 
broke in  Cil-getti,  or  the  church  of  Ketti.  This  saint  may  have  been 
the  patron  saint  of  Gower,  or  this  part  of  it ;  but  the  stone  must  have 
been  there  long  before  his  time,  t..6.,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
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6entury.  It  may  be  a  queBtion  worth  consideration,  whether  the  stone 
was  raised  and  placed  on  its  present  supports,  or  found  in  its 
.present  position,  and  the  earth  scooped  out  underneath,  props  being 
inserted ;  and,  if  the  first  alternative  were  adopted,  by  what  means  it 
was  effected.  The  framers  of  the  Triads  took  this  view  of  it,  and 
hence  it  became  a  proverbial  expression  that  any  very  ponderous 
mass  was  Mai  llwyth  maen  Ketti — '<  like  the  load  of  Eetty's  stone." 
The  Triads  further  refer  to  it  as  one  of  the  three  mighty  achievements 
of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  the  other  two  being  the  erection  of  Qwaith 
£mrys  or  Stonehenge,  and  the  heaping  of  the  Pile  of  Cyvrangon, 
supposed  to  be  Silbury  Hill.  A  large  piece  of  one  side  of  the  stone 
had  been  detached,  as  if  split  off  from  it,  and  there  existed  a  pool  of 
water  under  it.  Both  these  circumstances  formed  the  subject  of  a 
legend,  which  is  found  in  the  lolo  MSS.,  and  is  to  this  effect, 
that  Maen  Ketti  on  Cefn-y-Bryn  in  Gower  was  worshipped  by  the 
pagans;  but  Saint  David  split  it  with  a  sword,  in  proof  that  it 
possessed  no  divine  attributes ;  and  commanded  a  well  to  spring 
under  it,  which  flowed  accordingly.  This  miracle  led  to  the  con- 
version of  the  pagans.'' 

Mr.  Babnwell  said  if  there  could  have  existed  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  Arthur's  Stone  could  have  been  a  Druidical  altar,  the  mass 
of  small  stones  lying  all  around,  and  which  had  once  covered  up  the 
monument,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  answer.  Who  first  invented 
the  altar  theory  he  did  not  know,  for  there  was  not  an  atom  of 
historic  evidence  on  the  point,  nor  could  he  conceive  any  stones  less 
adapted  for  sacrificial  rites  than  the  ordinary  cromlech,  or  rather, 
its  covering  stone,  which  invariably  presented  exteriorly  its  rougher 
and  more  inconvenient  side,  turning  inwards  the  smoother  one,  which 
could  perhaps  have  served  as  an  altar  table.  Besides  which,  he  be- 
lieved that  all  such  structures,  without  exception,  had,  at  some  early 
period,  been  covered  with  earth  or  stones«  There  might  be  Druidic 
altars,  but  they  were  certainly  not  to  be  manufactured  out  of  cromlechs. 
There  could  be  no  question,  therefore,  as  to  what  Arthur's  Stone  was. 
It  was  simply  the  remaining  portion  of  a  large  structure,  containing 
sevetal  small  chambers  covered  with  enormous  slabs,  one  of  which, 
and  the  largest,  was  only  left  in  the  position  where  it  had  been  placed. 
It  had,  moreover,  formed  a  portion,  or  been  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  very  remarkable  avenue  of  graves  running  south,  and  which 
might  be  found  to  extend  north  also.  In  other  countries  where  these 
long  avenues  existed,  these  large  sepulchral  chambers  were  usually 
found  close  to  them,  but  not  touching  them,  as  was  the  case  with 
this  one  in  particular,  and  which  was  probably  the  grave  of  the 
more  distinguished  chiefs  and  their  families.  There  was  also  one 
other  point  in  which  the  monument  corresponded  with  so  many  others 
of  the  same  class,  namely,  its  elevated  position  near  the  sea-coast. 

Mr.  F&EEMAK  said  that  there  was  no  sort  of  contradiction  between 
what  Mr.  Stephens  had  said,  and  what  Mr.  Barnwell  had  said.  He 
did  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  Triads ;  but  he  had  always  been 
taught  to  believe  that  they  were  something  very  ancient.  Now  it  was 
clear  that  the  authors  of  those  Triads  knew  no  more  about  the  origin, 
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the  authors,  or  tbe  use  of  this  Arthur's  Stone  than  he  did.  It  was  to 
them,  as  to  us,  something  utterly  mysterious,  of  which  they  could 
give  no  intelligible  account,  and  about  which  they  were  driven  to 
insert  all  kinds  of  legends.  The  Tery  way  in  which  they  speak  of  it, 
the  wonder  expressed  at  the  raising  of  the  stone,  shows  that  it  was 
already  a  ruin ;  had  it  preserved  its  original  form  of  a  tump  or  cairn, 
no  one  would  have  seen  or  observed  anything  about  the  stone.  The 
very  language  then  of  these  old  Cymrian  bards  tended  to  strengthen  the 
belief  of  the  most  scientific  observers,  that  these  wonderful  old  graves 
were  not  only  far  older  than  the  coming  of  Normans,  Flemish,  or 
Englishmen,  but  that  they  were  prse- Cymrian  and  prse-Qaelic,  the 
only  relics  of  a  yet  earlier  race  which,  in  these  islands,  has  utterly 
passed  away. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  extremely  sorry  to  weaken  Mr.  Freeman's  argu- 
ment by  stating  that  he  did  not  believe  the  particular  Triads  in 
question  to  be  older  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  Fkeeman  recommended  Mr.  Stephens  to  be  cautious  in  what 
he  stated  regarding  the  age  of  those  authorities;  for  he  thought  there 
were  some  people,  who  would  have  no  objection  to  crush  him  with  the 
smaller  stones  lying  around  for  holding  such  a  doctrine. 

Mr.  Feancis  said  that  many  years  ago  he  had  read  a  paper  on  this 
relic  of  the  past,  and  that  he  was  then  (as  now)  of  opinion  that  it 
was  an  ancient  grave,  which  had  been  uncovered  and  its  contents 
rifled.  He  had  proved  the  fallacy  about  the  spring  underneath,  for 
he  had  had  no  difficulty  in  clearing  the  water  out  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Habtshokne  said  that  thirty  years  ago  he  had  published  his 
views  on  the  Cromlech  question,  to  which  he  had  given  some 
attention ;  and  they  were  the  same  as  those  now  almost  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  antiquaries  of  Europe  to  be  the  true  ones, 
viz.,  that  they  were  simply  sepulchres. 

A  discussion,  which  was  terminated  by  Mr.  Clark,  then  arose, as  to 
the  means  employed  for  raising  these  masses.  He  spoke  from  his  own 
experience  in  India  as  to  the  manner  in  which  enormous  blocks  were 
placed  in  elevated  positions  without  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances. 
The  operation  he  described  to  be  simply  one  of  making  easy  inclined 
planes  of  soil  up  to  the  edge  of  the  structure,  along  which  the  masses 
were  dragged  by  main  force.  There  was  no  doubt  the  builders  of 
these  Cromlechs  adopted  the  same  plan,  and  afterwards  used  the  soil 
to  form  the  covering  tumulus. 

In  the  evening  a  General  Committee  was  held,  when  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed : — 

First  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  late 
President,  C.  Griffith  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  his  services  to  the 
Society. 

Secondly  that  M.  Henri  Martin  be  elected  an  Honorary  member 
of  the  Association. 

The  Meeting  then  broke  up ;  and  the  next  General  Annual  Meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Truro  on,  as  at  present  arranged,  Monday, 
August  25th,  1862. 
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CATALOGUE  OP  THE  CONTENTS  OP  THE  TSMPOBART  MUSEUM 

IN  THE  ANCIENT  HALL  OP  SWANSEA  CASTLE,  PUBING 

THE  MEETING  AT  SWANSEA  IN  1861. 


FBIMiBYAI.. 


A  curioaa  and  interesting  coUection  of  stone  implements,  hatchets, 
heads  of  spears,  and  arrows,  from  the  Great  Bone  Care,  Pavi- 
land  in  Goiter. 

G.  Q.  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Paalstab  from  the  neighbourhood* of  Kenmare. 
Five  celts  (bronze)  found  near  Birmingham. 

Royal  Institution,  Swansea. 
Bronze  ornament  from  Pent  Audemer,  Normandy. 

T.  Couper,  Esq, 
Two  other  ornaments  [bronze J. 

Mr.  R.  Ready, 

A  collection  of  bronze  implements,  swords,  spear  heads,  etc.,  found 

in  Pembrokeshire,  all  more  or  less  bent  and  broken  when  found. 

Dr.  Jones  (Glancych). 
Bronze  celt ; 
Bronze  armilla ;  both  from  Pont  Mousson,  near  Metz. 

Rev.  £,  L.  BamwelL 

• 

XOMAK,   EOYPTIAK,    ETC. 

Terra  cotta  models  from  mummies. 

G.  G.  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Fragments  of  tessellated  pavement ; 
Terra  cotta  from  Etruscan  tombs ; 
Lamps;  ' 

Fibulffi ; 
Stampilia. 

H.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Roman  glass ; 
Tile  from  a  bath ; 
Cover  of  vase ; 

Portions  of  two  querns ;  all  from  Leucarum  (Loughor) ; 
Etruscan  vase  from  Pompeii. 

G.  G.  Francis,  Esq. 
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Lacbrymatory  from  Athens ; 

Tessellated  pavement  from  Carthage  ; 

Brick,  and  specimen  of  mortar  frt)m  Bannium,  near  Brecon ; 

Portion  of  yase  (Roman)  from  ditto  ditto 

Royal  Institution,  Swansea. 
Wooden  spade,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  found  1858,  in  the  workings 
of  Duren  Mine,  near  Aberystwyth. 

T.  O.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Two  bronze  tablets,  stated  to  be  from  Herculaneum. 

Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey. 
Coins  and  fragments  of  Roman  glass ; 
Bronze  ornaments ;  all  from  Cirencester. 

Dr.  Alexander  Williams. 
Tessellated  pavement  from  Oystermouth  church,  1860. 

Rev.  Samuel  Davies. 
Bone  pin  from  Culver  Hole. 

Rev.  John  Daviea. 
Portion  of  Roman  vase  from  Lanmadock. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davies. 

^Piaster  casts  of  stones  found  on  the  Via  Julia,  between  Bovium  and 

Nidum,  inscribed  to  Gordian,  Diodetian,  Maximin,  and  Victorian. 

G.  G.  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
^odel  of  tomb  of  Lucius  Scipio. 

R^yal  Institution,  Swansea. 
A  fine  series  of  photographs  of  ancient  remains  in  Rome. 

Robert  Eaton,  Esq. 

HEDI^TA^L   AND   MISCELLANEOUS. 

Very  ancient  comb  (supposed  to  be   Saxon)  found  in  St.  Anne's 

Chapel,  Swansea; 
Bronze  cross,  temp.  Edward  III,  found  in  Wind  Street,  Swansea ; 
Steel  lock,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Curious  lock,  and 
Three  spear  heads,  found  (as  well  as  the  lock)  in  the  oven  of 

Oystermouth  Castle ; 
Four  apostle-spoons,  silver  gilt; 
Curious  steel  stirrup ;    - 
Two  cannon  balls ; 
Portion  of  a  halbert  {t&mp,  Eliz.) ; 
Portion  of  shrine  in  Caen  stone  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Swansea ; 
Curious  tripod  bronze  vessel,  with  inscription  of  the  time  of  John, 

found  in  Gower ; 
A  large  collection  of  keys,  found  at  various  times  in  Swansea ; 
A  collection  of  knives  with  carved  handles  bf  tortoisesheU  and 

ivory,  dating  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne ; 
A  shoemaker's  rule,  dated  1664,  said  to  have  belonged  to  ihe 

Court  shoemaker ; 
Carved  figures  in  ivory,  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
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Panels  and  wood  carvings  from  an  old  house  in  High-street,  Swansea; 
Sheriffs  silk  banner  and  the  seal  of  William  Williams,  Esq.,  of 

DuflBTn,  Neath,  17—; 
Models  of  pulpits  and  fonts,  mediaeval ; 
Scotch  mull  and  tobacco  stopper,  temp.  James  II ; 
Busts  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Picton. 

G.  G.  Francis,  Esq^ 
Fragment  of  early  painted  glass ; 

Bronze  thurible,  of  the  thirteenth,  or  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  i 
Base  of  piscina ; 

Stone  muUer,  flat  grinding  stone,  and  red  pigment ; 
A  wax  trough ; 

Early  English  glazed  jug.    All  these  articles  were  obtained  from  the 
disinterred  church  of  Penmaen,  1861. 

M.  Moggridge,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  and 

Robert  Eaton,  Esq» 
Pendant  iron  lamp  and  holder,  fifteenth  century ; 
Bronzes  (fifteenth  century)  from  Padua ; 
Three  lamps,  in  bronze ; 

''  The  Passion,"  in  ivory  and  ebony,  fine  Italian  work ; 
Six  latten  dishes,  German,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

H.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Two  pieces  of  oak  carving  from  the  Place  House,  Swansea,  temp. 
Henry  VIII ; 
Cast  of  De  Clare  arms  from  Neath  Abbey ; 
Roof  tile  from  Oystermouth  Castle. 

Mr.  P.  Rogers. 
Two  swords  (Andrea  Ferrara),  sixteenth  century ; 
Inlaid  matchlock,  twnp.  James  I ; 
A  corset,  temp.  Anne ; 
Two* jugs,  about  1750. 

Royal  Institution,  Swansea. 
Tapestry,  seventeenth  century,  "  Jacob's  Dream." 

G.  G.  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Chasuble  worked  in  gold  and  silk,  mounted  on  crimson  velvet,  pro- 
bably of  the   sixteenth  century,  and  now  used  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  Swansea. 

Rev.  P.  Lewis. 

Twelve  tablets,  in  a  case,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  «ame 

character  as  those  exhibited  by   Shipley  Conwy,  Esq.,  at  the 

Rhyl  meeting.     They  are  apparently  intended  for  some  kind  of 

game.  • 

Mr.  M.  Viner. 
3ras8  cooking  utensil,  inscribed  "  Pitty  the  pore.    1684." 

Mr.  Williams. 
Two  clay  pipes,  temp,  Charles  I,  found  in  Gower. 

Rev.  J.  Davies. 
Two  silver  and  two  silver-gilt  maces,  dated  1615  and  1753,  belonging 
to  and  now  used  in  the  Borough  of  Swansea. 

*   The  Mayor  of  Swansea. 
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Ebonj  cabinet,  wbich  has  been  built  to  receive  embossed  gold  plates 
in  fronts  of  drawers,  of  Italian  workmanship  of  the  soTenteenth 
century. 

Robert  Eaton,  Esq. 
Tea  caddy  of  filigree  work,  made  in  Swansea,  1760. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams. 
Basque  musical  instrument. 

Rey.  Edward  NicholL 
Specimens  of  ancient  embossed  leather  from  books. 

Mr.  H.  Moore. 

Impression  from  the  brass  mounts  on  a  volume  given  by  Margaret 

Tudor,  Countess  of  Richmond,  now  in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  R.  Ready. 
Leaves  of  a  Cingalese  book. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bowen. 
Models  of  four  Irish  round  towers ; 

Ditto  of  Oystermouth,  Swansea,  Neath,  Raglan,  and  Blaney  Castle. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Morgan,  R.A. 
Models  of  Neath  Abbey,  Raglan  Castle,  the  Place  House,  and  the 
town  of  Swansea ; 
Model  of  British  coracle  and  paddle  as  now  used  on  the  rivers  of 
Wales. 

Royal  Institution,  Swansea. 

COINS,   XSDALS,   BTO. 

Three  specimens  of  supposed  Gaulish  wheel  money  from  Boviolles 
Castle,  Bar  le  Due.     See  Arch.  Camb.,  1861. 

Rev.  E.  L.  BamwelL 
Greek  brass  coins  (size  7  and  8). 

H.  H.  Viviap,  Esq. 
Roman  brass  coins  from  Cirencester. 

Dr.  Alexander  Williams. 
Collection  of  Consular  and  Imperial  Denarii. 

Mr.  R.  Ready. 
Collection  of  large  and  middle  Roman  brass. 

G.  G.  Francis,  Esq. 
First  brass,  Roman. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Davis. 
Thirteen  Roman  brass  from  Caerleon. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davies. 
A  collection  of  early  English  silver  coins. 

Rev.  Secretan  Jones. 
Complete  series  of  all  the  silver  and  copper  Tokens  issued  in  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  at  Swansea 
and  Neath  ; 
Eighty  tokens  issued  in  Wales :  described  in  Boyne ; 
Four  medals  of  Horace  Walpole. 

G.  G.  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Silver  medallion  of  Charles  I. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Davies. 
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Complete  series  of  casts  from  the  known  seals  of  Oliver  and  Richard 

Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth ; 
One  hundred  and  fifty  seals  relating  to  the  University  of  Cambridge ; 
Forty  seals  relating  to  Bristol. 

Mr.  R.  Ready. 
A  collection  of  seals  relating  to  Wales,  ft'om  originals  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  G.  G.  Francis. 
An  extensive  series  of  seals  illustrative  of  the  royal,  baronial,  eccle- 
siastic, civic,  and. personal,  history  of  Wales  forming  for  the 
Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales,  Swansea,  where  they  will  be 
placed  in  glazed  cabinets  for  public  use. 

Q.  G.  Trancis,  Esq.,  F.S.  A. 

'  DHAWINGS,    mUBBINOS,    MANITSCBIPTS,    ETC. 

An  extensive  collection  of  drawings,  engravings,  rubbings,  etc.,  illus- 
trative of  Swansea,  Oystermouth,  Neath,  and  Gow«r ; 
Rubbings  of  monumental  brasses. 

G.  G.  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Drawings  of  Culver  Hole,  Gower. 

Matthew  Moggridge,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Painting  of  Swansea  Castle,  1820. 

Royal  Institution,  Swansea. 
Original  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

,    Rawleigh  Mansell,  Esq. 
Portraits  of  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

Mr.  R.  Ready. 
Coat  of  arms  from  a  brass  in  Llanover  church. 

Edward  Byam,  Esq. 
The  original  deed  of  affiance  between  Edward  II  and  Isabella  of 
France,  with  a  translation  and  account  thereof  by  George  Grant 
Ffancis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Dr.  Nicol,  M.D. 
A  selection  of  original  deeds  from  1100,  chiefly  relating  to  Glamor-* 

ganshire ; 
Original  charters  of  borough  of  Swansea  (Henry  III,  William  De 
Breosa,  Edward  II,  Edward  III,  two  of  Cromwell,  and  James  II) ; 
Three  volumes  of  ancient  records  relating  to  the  borough  and  paiish 
of  Swansea. 

Corporation  of  Swansea. 

List  of  sheriffs  and  knights  of  the  shire  for  Glamorganshire,  1541-1786. 

Original  Proclamation  of  the  old  Pretender,  dated  Plombi^res,  1714; 

Pedigree  of  the  kings  of  England,  richly  illuminated  with  portraits 

from  William  I.  to  Elizabeth; 
Collection  of  ancient  deeds. 

Royal  Institution,  Swansea. 
Two  Stradling  MSS.  relating  to  Merthyr  Mawr,  temp,  Elizabeth ; 
Copy  of  early  inscription  on  a  stone  at  Merthjnr  Mawr. 

J.  Cole  Nicholl,  Esq. 

Deed  of  1368,  and  MS.  letter  of  George  III. 

Mr.  Ebenezcr  Da  vies. 
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PBINTBB   BOOKS. 

Historia  Mundi  (Schedel).     Wn.  de  Worde,  1493. 

Mr.  F.  Jeffrey. 
Qesta  Romanomm,  1499;  ^ 

^sopi  et  Aliorum  Fabulse,  s.  a.  fifteenth  century ; 

Statutes  at  Large,  Henry  III  to  Henry  VI,  by  Richard  Pynson,  s.  a. ; 

Aristotle  Ethics,  s.  a.  fifteenth  century ; 

Aristotle,  Topica  or  Politico,  1479; 

First  Edition  of  Paradise  Regained  ; 

Various  early  editions  of  Classics,  etc. 

Royal  Institution,  Swansea. 
Welsh  Testament.     First  Edition. 

J.  Cole,  Nicholl,  Esq. 
Coinage  of  England ; 

Monumental  Brasses,  and  a  number  of  other  works  on  antiquities 
and  social  history. 

G.  G.  Francis,  Esq.,  F^.A. 


SWANSEA   MEETING,  August  1861. 

STATBMBMT   OV  AOCOUHTS. 


Dr.  '  £9.   d. 

By  receipts  for  tickets 19  17    0 

Balance  of  Mr.  Beadj's  ao- 

oonnt  of  Mmeurn,  etc 0  17    8 

Sabscriptiona    towards     the 

LooalFond   63  10    0 


i- 


p» 


je73    4    8 


(Signed) 


Cr.  £    9.   d. 
Advertisements    and    Post- 

Office  orders 8  17    9 

Gas  fittings  at  Maseunr  ....  8  17  11 
Carpenter  and  other  expenses 

of  Museum   6  10    0 

Stationery,  printing,  postage  8    9  11 

Carriages  of  cases    0    6    7 

Mr.  Beady,  including  travel- 
ling expenses    ^10    0 

Honoraria     10  10    0 

Petty  disbursements    0  12    0 

Excavation  at  Landore  ....  1  15  10 

Balance 28  U    8 

^73    4    8 


'  J.  N.  Smart,  acting  for  Treasurer. 
Q.  Gbant  Francis,  local  Secretary. 
C.  C.  Babimoton, 
Chairman  of  General  Committee. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  CAMBRIAN. ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 


Of  Members  and  their  Election. 

I. — The  Association  shall  con»st  of  Subdcribing  and  Corre- 
sponding Members. 

II. — All  Members  shall  be  admitted  by  the  General  Secre- 
taries, on  the  proposal  of  one  of  the  General  or  Local  Secre- 
taries or  of  any  two  Members^  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Of  the  Oavemment  of  the  Association, 

III. — The  Government  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Committee  consisting  of  a  President,  all  who  have  held  that 
office  in  previous  years,  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
General  and  Local  Secretaries,  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  twelve,  or  not  more  than 
fifteen,  ordinary  Subscribing  Members,  three  of  whom  retire 
annually  according  to  seniority. 

IV. — ^The  President  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  shall 
be  re-eligible. 

V. — The  election  for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  other  Officers  of  the  Association,  and  ordinavjf' 
Members  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  made  on  any  day,  except 
the  first,  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  by  the  Subscribing  Members 
of  the  Association.  The  Committee  shall  xaeommend  Members 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  Any  Subscribing  Member  of  the 
Association  is  at  liberty  to  propose  any  other  persons  in  place 
of  those  recommended  by  the  Committee.  Notice  shall  be 
given  on  the  Programme  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  day  and 
hour  at  w4iich  it  is  proposed  that  these  elections  shall  take 
place. 

VI. — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  that  body^in  the  absence  of  the  President;  shall 


r 
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Biiperintend  the  business  of  tha  Association  during  the  intervals 
between  the  Annual  Meetings;  shall  have  power,  with  the 
concurrence  of  one  of  the  Secretaries,  to  authorize  proceedings 
not  specially  provided  for  by  the  Laws,  if  necessity  for  so 
doing  shall  arise  :  a  report  of  his  proceedings  in  these  respects 
to  be  annually  laid  before  the  Committee  for  their  approval^  or 
disapproval. 

VII. — The  Editorial  Sub-Committee  shall  consist  of  three 
Members,  and  shall  superintend  all  the  Publications  of  the 
Association,  and  report  their  proceedings  annually  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

VIII. — The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  fill  w^pro  tem, 
all  occasional  vacancies  that  may  be  caused  by  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  President^  or  of  any  other  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

IX. — In  all  nominations  made  by  the  Committee,  it  shall  be 
allowable  for  any  Member  thereof  to  demand  a  ballot. 

X. — No  person  who  is  not  a  Subscribing  Member  shall  be 
eligible'  for  election  into  any  office  in  the  Association,  or  be 
a  Member  of  the  Committee. 

Of  Subscriptions. 

XI. — All  Subscribing  Members  shall  pay  One  Guinea 
annually  to  one  of  the  General  Secretaries,  or  to  those  Local 
Secretaries  whose  assistance  may  be  specially  requested  by 
either  of  the  General  Secretaries,  who  shall  transmit  the  money 
to  the  Treasurer,  or  his  Banker. 

XII. — All  Subscriptions  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  and  become 
due  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 

XIII. — Members  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  Association 
are  required  to  give  six  months  notice  to  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries,  and  to  pay  any  Subscriptions  which  may  be  due 
from  them  to  the  Association. 

XIV.— All  the  Subscribing  Members  shall  have  a  right  to 
receive,  gratuitously,  all  the  Publications  of  the  Association 
which  may  be  issued  during  the  year  to  which  their  Subscrip- 
tions relate,  together  with  a  Ticket  giving  iree  admission  to  the 
Annual  Meeting. 
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XV. — ^The  Treasurer  shall  be  required  to  forwaifd,  quarterly, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  General  Secretaries, 
for  their  guidance,  a  statement  of  finance  for  the  past  quarter 
of  the  year. 

XVI. — The  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  made  up  an- 
nually, to  December  Slst ;  and,  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be 
conyenient,  audited  by  two  Subscribing  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  appointed  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  A 
Balance-sheet  of  the  said  Accounts,  certified  by  the  Auditors, 
shall  be  printed  and  issued  with  the  April  Number  of  the 
Archeeoloffia  Cambrensis. 

XVII. — All  bills  due  from  the  Association  shall  be  counter- 
signed by  one  of  the  General  Secretaries  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  who  shall  pay 
the  same  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

XVIII. — ^The  funds  of  the  Association  shall  be  deposited  in 

a  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the 

time  being. 

0/  the  Meetings.  i  " 

XIX. — A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  annually, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  Officers,  and  framing  Laws  for 
the  government  of  the  Association. 

XX. — The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  in  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Principality  or  its  Marches,  at  which  the 
elections,  the  appointments  of  the  place  of  Meeting  for  the  en- 
suing year,  &c.,  shall  take  place.  Due  notice  of  this  Meeting 
shall  be  given  publicly  by  one  of  the  General  Secretaries. 

XXI. — The  Chairman  of  tha^  Committee,  with  the  con- 
currence of  one  of  the  Secretaries,  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
a  Special  Meeting,  when  required  ;  and  for  such  Special  Meet- 
ing, a  notice  of  at  least  three  weeks  shall  be  given,  by  a  circu- 
lar letter  addressed  to  each  Member  by  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries. 

XXII.— At  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  President,  or  in  his 
absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  the  chair,  and 
in  their  absence  the  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Annual,  or  any  other  General 
Meeting,  shall  have  an  independant  as  well  as  a  casting  vote. 
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XXIII. — ^A  Beport  of  the  proceedings  for  the  whole  year 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

XXIV. — At  the  Annual  Meetings,  Tickets  shall  be  issued  to 
Subscribing  Members  gratuitously ;  and  to  Corresponding 
Members  and  Strangers,  admitting  them  to  the  Excursions, 
Exhibitions,  and  Meetings,  at  such  rates  as  maybe  fixed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  one  of  the  General  Secretaries, 
as  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  Meeting  is  to  be  held. 

XXY. — The  superintendence  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  shall  be  under  the  sole  direction  of  one  of  the 
General  Secretaries,  in  conjunction  with  the  Local  Secre- 
aries  of  the  district,  and  a  Local  Committee  to  be  approved  by 
him. 

XXVI. — ^The  accounts  of  each  Annual  Meeting  shall  be 
audited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the  balance 
of  receipts  and  expenses  on  each  occasion  be  received  or  paid 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

XXVII. — ^Wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  Local  Secretaries 
shall  cause  Meetings  to  be  held  in  their  several  districts,  and 
shall  encourage  the  formation  of  Museums. 

Of  the  Sules. 

XXVIII. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Member  to  propose 
alterations  in  the  Laws  of  the  Association.  Any  such  alteration 
must  be  notified  to  one  of  the  General  Secretaries  at  least  one 
month  previous  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  he  shall  lay 
it  before  the  Committee.  If  approved  of  by  the  Committee, 
it  shall  be  submitted  for  confirmation  at  the  next  Meeting. 

XXIX. — The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  make  such 
Bye-Laws  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  them  expedient, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Members  of  the  Association  at 
the  next  General  Meeting. 

C.  C.  BABINGTON,  Chairman. 


Cttmkrittii  Srrlittenlngitttl  iHanriatinti, 


1861. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


PATRONS. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Camden 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Westminster 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ilchester 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis  {President  1856) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cawdor 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  {President  1849) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Viscount  Dungannon 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Viscount  Hill 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (President  1859) 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  {President  1858) 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Boston 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Dynevor  {President  1855) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Bagot 

PRESIDENT. 
H.  HT78BET  VrriAK,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.G.S. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  Lord  Viscount  Feilding 

R.  Myddleton  Biddulph,  Esq.,  M.P.  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Denbighshire 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  David's,  Principal  of  St.  David's 

College,  Lampeter 
James  Dearden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynne,  Bart.,  F.S.  A.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Flintshire, 

{President  1847,  1848) 
Rev.  H.  Jones,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Beaumaris 
C.  Octavius  S.  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.8.A.,  {President  1857) 
J.  Bruce  Pryce,  Esq.,  Duffryn  House,  Cardiff 
The  Rev.  the  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford 
C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ola- 

morganshire 
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F.  R,  West,  Esq.,  {Prendeni  1864) 
W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  {President  1850) 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Bangor 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph 
Colonel  ihe  Hon.  £.  G.  Douglas-Pennant,  M.P. 
Sir  Richard  Williams  Bulkeley^   Bart.,  M.P.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Caemarvonshire 

COMMITTEE. 

The  President,  with  all  those  who  have  held  that  office ;  the  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  the  Treasurer ;  the  General  and  Local  Secretaries,  and 
the  Editorial  Sub-Committee,  with  the  following  :— 

Joseph  Meyer,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

B.  L.  Chapman,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.  F.S.A. 
Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones,  M.A. 

Rev.  J.  Pryse  Drew,  M.A. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Parry  Mealy,  M.A. 

G.  T.  Clark,  Esq. 

John  Stuart,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Soc.  of  Ant.  Scot. 

J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

C.  C.  Babington,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  {Chairman) 
J.  W.  Nichol  Came,  Esq.  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Talbot  Bury,  Esq. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  M.A, 

EDITORIAL  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

C.  C.  Babington,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Rev.  H.  LongueviUe  Jones,  M.A.,  Editor 
Rev.  Robert  Williams,  M.A. 

TREASURER. 
Joseph  Joseph,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Brecon  Bank,  Brecon. 

TRUSTEES. 

Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

James  Dearden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

C.  Octavius  S.  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

GENERAL  SECRETARIES. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  M.A.,  Ruthin 

William  Lawrence  Banks,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Brecon 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES^ 

CamtoaU : — Richard  Edmonds,  Junr.,  Esq.,  Penzance 
France: — ^M.  Didron,  Rue  Hautefeuille  13,  Paris 
Brittany: — M.    de    Keranflec'h,    Chateau   du    Quelenec,   Mur    de 
Bretagne,  C6tes  du  Nord,  France 
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Scotland  .'^John  Stuart,  Esq.,  F.S. A.  Scot.,  Edinburgh 

Ireland : — 

Isle  of  Man :—  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  Rockmount^  Isle  of  Man 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

M.  Ajrmar  de  Blois,  Chateau  de  Poulguinan,  Quimper,  Finist^re 
Le  Vicomte  Hersart  de  la  Villemarqu^,  Chateau  de  Eeransquer, 

Quimper,  Finist^re 
M.  Henri  Martin,  36,  Rue  de  Mont  Parnasse,  Paris 
M.  Pol  de  Courci,  St.  Pol  de  L4on,  Finist^re 
M.  Francisque  Michel,  F.S.  A.,  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Normandy, 

Bordeaux 

MEMBERS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  Windsor  Castle 
Ilchester,  the  Earl  of,  31,  Old  Burlington  Street,  London,  W. 
Dunraven,  the  Earl  of,  Adare  Castle,  Limerick,  Ireland 
Schreiber,  the  Lady  Charlotte,  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne 
Phillips,  Sir  Thomas,  11,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  London,  E.C. 
Allen,  Thomas,  Esq.,  1,  Essex  Court,  Temple,  London,  E.C. 
Babington,    Chas.   Cardale,   Esq.,    M.A.,   F.R.S.,    F.S. A.,   F.L.S., 

F.G.S.,  &c.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
Baker,  Charles,  Esq.,  11,  Sackville  Street,  London,  S.W. 
Bayly>  Rev.  F.  S.  T.,  M.A.,  Brookethorpe  Vicarage,  Gloucester 
Beamont,  W.,  Esq.,  Warrington 

Bedford,  Rev.  W.  K.  Riland,  M.A.,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Birmingham 
Brash,  Richard  Rolt,  Esq.,  Sundayswells,  Cork 
Briscoe,  Rev.  Wm.,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford 
Bury,  T.  Talbot,  Esq.,  50,  Welbeck  Street,  London,  W. 
Byam,  Edward  S.,  Esq.,  Clifton 
Chapman,  B.  L.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  3,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn, 

London,  W.C. 
Cole,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  8,  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W. 
Cooke,  Wm.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  4,  Elm  Court,  Temple,  Londftn,  E.C. 
Dawson,  Charles,  Esq.,  3,  St.  James's  Terrace,  Park  Hill,  Clapham, 

Surrey 
Dearden,  James,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,  The  Manor,  Rochdale,  Upton 

House,  Poole,  Dorset 
De  la  Borderie,  M.,  Vitr6  de  Bretagne,  Ille  et  Vilaine,  France 
De  Keranflec'h,  M.,  Chateau  du  Quelenec,  Mur  de  Bretagne,  Cotes 

du  Nord,  France 
Edmonds,  R.,  Esq.,  Jun.,  Penzance 
Fenwicke,  Rev.  G.  O.,  B.D.,  Dowry  Square,  Clifton 
Franks,  Cbarles  William,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  5,  John  Street,  Berkeley 

Square,  London,  W. 
Freeman,  Edward  A.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Somerleaze,  Wells,  Somerset 
Gibb,  Francis  Thomas,  Esq.,  Greenford,  Hounslow,  Middlesex 
Gilbertson,  Rev.  Lewis,  B.D.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford 
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Ghiesty  Edwin,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Caius  College,  Caiir->> 

bridge 
Hartshome,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Holdenby  Rectory,  Northampton 
Harrison,  William,  Esq.,  Rock  Mount,  St.  John's,  Isle  of  Man 
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The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea,  payable  in  advance,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year. 

The  names  of  Members  in  arrears  will  be  erased  from  the  list. 
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This  statement  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Cambrian  Archeeological 
Association. 

In  1846,  the  Key.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  at  his  own  risk^ 
first  edited  and  published  a  quarterly  journal,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Archceologia  Camhrensis,  a  record  of  the  Anti- 
quities  of  Wales  and  its  Marches,  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Cambrian  Archsohgical  Association. 

In  1850,  ceasing  to  edit  and  publish  the  said  Journal,  he 
gave  permission  to  the  Association  to  continue  it  with  the  same 
title. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Association  commenced  a  new  series  of 
the  said  Journal,  making  the  following  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Tenby,  printer. 

Ist.  That  he  should  print  the  Journal  at  his  own  risk,  the 
Association  supplying  him  with  all  the  literary  matter. 

Snd.  That  he  should  receive  ten  shillings  annually  for 
issuing  four  quarterly  numbers  (and  an  occasional  supplemen- 
tal number)  to  each  member. 

3rd.  That  the  remainder  of  the  impressions  should  become 
his  property. 

It  was  also  arranged  that  the  Association  should  make  Mr. 
Mason  grants  of  money  towards  the  expenses  of  illustrations^ 
as  the  funds  might  permit. 

At  the  end  of  1854^  the  Association  took  the  printing  into 
its  .own  hands,  and  discontinued  the  above  arrangement.  Then ^ 


for  the  firzi  time,  Mr.  Mason  claimed  what  he  calls  the  copy- 
righty  and  at  the  same  time  registered  his  claim  as  Proprietor 
of  the  Journal  at  Stationers'  Hall«  [This  last  circumstance 
transpired  in  November,  I860.] 

Mr.  Mason's  claim  was  not  allowed,  but,  in  consideration  of 
alleged  losses  by  the  arrangement  of  1850,  he  was  appointed 
the  printer  of  the  third  series  of  the  Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
He  was  also  allowed  to  advertise  through  the  Journal. 
In  1853,  Mr.  Mason  started  a  quarterly  publication  entitled 
the  Cambrian  Journal,  which  is  believed  to  be  his  sole  specula- 
tion and  property,  and  which  professed  to  embrace  other 
subjects  than  Archsology. 

On  account  of  certain  mistakes  occurring,  by  which  com- 
munications intended  for  the  Archseologia  Cambrensis  did,  from 
time  to  time,  find  their  way  into  the  pages  of  the  Cambrian 
Journal  (in  spite  of  remonstrances  against  such  proceedings), 
the  General  Committee  came  to  a  resolution — at  Bangor,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1860 — that  it  was  inexpedient  that  both 
journals  should  issue  from  the  same  press ;  and  that  Mr.  Mason 
should  be  offered  his  option,  either  to  discontinue  the  printing 
of  the  Cambrian  Journal  or  of  the  Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 

After  due  deliberation,  Mr.  Mason  elected  to  give  up  the 
printing  of  the  Archieologia  Cambrensis,  at  the  same  time 
renewing  his  claim  to  the  copyright,  which  he  offered  to  sell  to 
the  Association  for  £100, 

CounsePs  opinion  was  taken  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Mason's 
claim,  the  result  of  which  was  that  his  claim  could  not  be 
maintained;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  attention  of 
the  said  counsel  was  not  sufficiently  directed  to  the  question 
as  to  the  property  in  the  title  of  Archieologia  Cambrensis. 

While  the  correspondence  was  going  on  with  Mr.  Mason  as 
to  the  most  desirable  manner  of  settling  the  disputed  question, 
Mr.  Mason  issued  an  advertisement  under  the  wrapper  of,  and 
appended  to  the  concluding  portion  of  Vol.  YI  of  the  Joomal, 


8 

distributed  to  the  Members  of  the  Association,  in  December, 
1860,  to  this  effect: — ^** Great  keduction  in  price.  The 
Archjbologia  Cambrensis,  a  Record  of  the  Antiquities 
OF  Wales  and  its  Marches,  will  in  future  be  supplied,  post 
free,  for  an  annual  subscription  of  10s.  6d," 

Mr.  B.  L.  Chapman,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  consulted  as  to 
the  best  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association ;  and 
his  opinion  is*  that,  as  he  did  not  think  the  question  one  for 
arbitration,  as  had  been  proposed,  the  Association  should,  with 
the  consent  of  Mr.  Longueyille  Jones,  continue  to  use  the  title, 
and  leave  Mr.  Mason  to  act  as  he  thought  proper. 

The  Chairman  of  Committee,  therefore,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  General  Secretaries,  has  temporarily  adopted  this  cours^i 
until  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  these  details. 

All  members  of  the  Committee  are,  therefore,  requested  to 
signify  their  assent  or  dissent  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Babington,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

To  save  trouble  to  Members,  it  will  b^  understood  that  if  no 
answer  is  received  by  him  toithin  ten  days  after  the  issue  of  this 
circular  from  any  individual  member  of  Committee,  the  vote  of 
that  member  is  to  •  be.  counted  as  one  of  assent  to  the  course 
adopted. 

Mr.  Longueville  Jones  has  registercid  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  the  Archsologia  Cambrensis,  etc.  at  Stationers'  Hall.  This 
act  gives  no  property  and  conveys  no  legal  right  except  that 
of  bringing  an  action  against  any  one  using  the  title. 

Any  further  explanations  required  will  be  furnished  by  the 
General  Secretaries. 

m 

C.  C.  BABINGTON,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

E.  L.  BARNWELL.  1  ^       ^  Secretariee. 

F.  L.  LLOYD-PHILIPPS,  J  ''*^*"  '^*^ 

London,  January  29, 1861. 


A  copy  of  the  above  statement  was  sent  by  post^  from 
London,  on  Jan.  80,  to  each  Member  of  the  General  Committee, 
which  consists  of  '^  The  Presidents  of  present  and  past  years, 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Treasurer,  the 
General  and  Local  Secretaries,  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee, 
and  twelve  other  members." 


I,  Charles  Cardale  Babinoton,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  hereby  declare 
that  the  votes  of  the  Members  of  the  General  Committee  are, 
with  one  exception,  all  in  favour  of  the  course  recommended 
in  the  above  circular.  Also,  that  the  Member  who  dissents 
from  that  course  states  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  "  Mr.  Mason's 
claim  for  £100  is  untenable'',  but  that  he  would  prefer  a  change 
in  the  title  of  the  Journal  to  **  running  any  risk  of  a  pecu- 
niary loss". 

Charles  C.  Babinoton. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  16, 1861. 

N.B.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  cammunicatums 
intended  for  the  **  Archjbolooia  Cambrbnsis,  the  Journal 
OF  the  Cambrian  Arch^olooical  Association"  be  sent  to  the 
Editor f  to  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  JRussell  Smith,  S6,  Soho  Square, 
London,  W.,  as  no  other  person  is  authorized  to  receive  them. 
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The   following    Extracts   from  (he  Report   in    (he    Hereford  {) 

Times  of  tht  Mcetiny  held  for  (he  above  object^  loill  shew  the  necessift/  of  r 

(hfi  wnrh^  (he  manner  in  which  tt  is  proposf-'d  (o  carry  tt  outs  and  (he  claimj 
which  Brecon  Priort/  Church  has  upon  all  as  a  National  Monument. 

THE    E3CTRA.CTS; 

**  A  numerous  and  highly  influential  moeting  was  held  at  the  ^)  ire  Hall, 
in  this  town,  on  Fi  iilay  se'nnight,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considiiration  the 
prupiieiy  of  restoring  a  portion  of  this  tine  old  ediftce." 

*•  The  Murquis  Camden  had  most  liberally  offered  to  restore  the  chancel 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1500,  provided  an  additional  sum  of  £'20oU  was  raised  tor 
the  restoration  ol  the  tower  and  transepts.** 

•*  In  the  course  of  his  speec  i  the  Lord  Bi^ihop  of  Saint  David's  observed — 
No  one  who  has  lately  visited  the  Priory  Church  could  have  done  so  without  a 
mingled  feeling  of  pleasure  and  regret — admiration  at  the  beautiful  and  noble  ciia- 
racter  of  the  design,  and  despon  lency  at  its  present  dilapidated  condiiion.  Tho 
present  object  was  to  icatore  it  to  it«  primitive  condition,  the  peifor'naace  of  w:»icli 
was  nothing  less  than  a  bounden  duty  ;  in  fact  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  sacred 
obligation  to  hand  down  to  prostcrity  what  our  f  >refathers  had  b»^queathed  to  us 
unimpaired  and  entire.  He  felt  assured  that  no  deliciency  of  means  would  be  found 
in  the  county,  and  that  it  would  not  be  allowed  (to  remain   any    longer   in  its  j'g 

present  state,  not  only  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  of  its  being   a  relic  of  former  55 

times,  but  of  its  being  a  building  in  which  evoi  y  ono  in  the  town  and  country  in  nut  J7 

feel  a  deep  interest.  In  the  course  of  20  yeais,  it  was  for  the  ftr!»t  lim.*  yester.lay  that  |J 

he  was  unable  to  make  use  of  it  lor  thw*  purpo.-»e  of  holding  his  Vi-titation.  which  1^ 

simple  statement  awakened  the  fact  that  the  resioration  ought  not  to  be  any  lontjer  )S 

postponed.     If  allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  condition  it  wouUl  only  be  adding  |7 

to  the  cost  the  restoration  would  ultimaiely  require.     It  was  obvious   that  iheie  * 

was  pressing  and  urgent  need,  and  he  coincided  in  the  id^;a  that  the  present,  owing  |g 

to  the  liberal  offer  that  had  been  made  was  a  most  happy  opportunity.     Their  sun-  J8 

pie  course  now  must  be  cither  to  render  it  what  it  origin. illy  whs --the  pride  of  tne  r^ 

town  and  country,  or  to  remain  iis  continual  di*houor  and  reproach.     He  wtmld  j 

only  further  remark  that,  if  anything  could  retijct  greater  dixci  eait  than  leaving  it  ^Q 

in  its  present  condition,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  restoe  it  in  any  other  way  than  ;o 

in  its  original  character.     He  would  rather  in  that  case  that  it  should  go  to  ruin,  ti 

and  trust  to  the  good  taste  of  another  generation  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  bijauty  *^ 

and  splendour.    He  would  leave  the  subject  in  their  hands,  with  the  most  sanguixMS  .i 

expectation  that  the  underiaking  would  be  crowned  with  success.*'  .i 

"Mr.  Gilbert  G.  Scott,  having  been  called  upon,  said  that  it  was  usual 

for  the  architect  to  read  arepc»rt.     He  had  not  prepared  one,  but  would  give  tUehi  3 

his  views.    The  restoration  of  the  Priory  Church  was  a  matter  of  more  imporiancw  •- 
than  would  appear  at  tirst  sight.     Wales  is  a  mountainous  country  :   her  editices, 

though  scarce,  are  noble,  and  this  was  one  of  her  national  monuments.     There  is  j9 

something  peculiar  in  the  architecture  of  Wales.    The  materi^tls  being  of  a  stubborn  •! 

nature  it  consequently  assumed  a  more  simple  than  ornamental  form,  and  it  .was  '^ 

this  that  induced  the  Welsh  to  make  up  in  solidity  and  grandeur  for  what,  owing  [j 

to  the  nature  of  the  materials,  they  were  fuiced  to  be  dehcient  in  ornament  and  a 

design ;  consequently  there  was  no  village  church  tower  but  what  was  grand  and  J 

nohle.     And  if  they  were  unable  to  build  in  as  ornamental  a  manner  as  they  could  5 

"Wish,  they  determined  to  do  their  best  to  make  every  part  good,  and  thereby  evince  i 
th<»ir  feeluig  of  what  a  church  ought  to  be.  These  rcmazkb  applied  chiefly  to  village 
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r^>ir(1ir!«,  huttho  snmc  prinfiplcnppliod  to  tho  Welsh  monn^tio  nn-l  ot*ier  l^riilr'*-: 
tliov  ])  irljike  ••!'  the  samo  eh  irattcr.  i  he  stron»  casten.iti'H  rippe-irniice  ol  the  tower* 
Hdfit'd  to  thfir  intonml  architecture,  of  wl.ieh  for  heniity  of  oxecuti*«n  nnd  purefie** 
nt  rli'sij^n  there  ijs  luithintc  of  {t<  character  hotter  in  Knu:l:ind^  This  i«  tnstanf:"^.  i;u 
remark. ihle  degree  in  the  he:nitiful  Cathedral  «»f  the  rtinref^c.  He  wr^a  collet.:!'. ;y 
reeonimendinor  pcop'e  to  jjo  to  St.  David's.  It  wa^*  perfect  y  glorir.ua — it  retain*! 
all  the  St  rn  character  he  h  id  hefnre  alluded  to  in  its  extciior,  wbilsr  its  intirrsjl 
det^nls  wore  speciinen"*  of  the  hit;he«*t  desrec  of  b  'auty  and  art.  The  i^aroe  brantx" 
ot  detail  wouhl  also  he  found  at  I.landaif.  only  «»f  a  little  later  period,  of  \i}yr\ 
piriod  there  w  t*  no  finer  specimen  in  (irent  Hritain.  Of  a  later  neriod  ratne  Tintcni. 
tlio  nne(niMl!ed  beautv  of  which  was  veil  known.  The  KOTne  phnrnoterij-tirs  wwU 
he  ohscived  M'ith  reuurd  to  the  I'riory  Church.  No  one  could  hi'lp  oTwervins  tm 
M'el-^h  fortre-s-like  character  of  its  ♦'Xteiior.  \vhilf»t  the  interior  eoiild  not  boexf^e^l'i 
'1  he  chancel,  the  transept.  »«nd  the  tnwer  were  a<  fnir  specimens  of  thf  o*»i]v  p'*:c'e4 
woik  of  the  13th  eentuiy  as  could  be.  The  nave  was  of  a  later  date,  :i  portiiMi  f4"!? 
b(in«^  of  the  early  p.<rt  nithe  1 4th  ei-ntury.  The  chancel  was  about  to  bo  put  in  rcjwr 
hy  Lord  Camden,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  h-id  never  been  finished.  ^Vh»n  i!a» 
was  done,  the  real  bianty  w.)uld  he  >»een,  the  object  bei"g  t  >  make  the  buildi'ga 
]>erfcct  a-*  possible  without  destroyint?  any  portion  of  the  ancient  work.  'Tonfr?- 
jjiiently.  in  cases  of  restoration.  7cal  out-ran  the  btmndu  of  discretion.  Iferc.  tht? 
w:«s  sulHcient  left  to  show  what  the  original  intention  of  the  roof  wa«.  and  hc<ii^ 
not  want  to  alter,  but  only  to  add  what  was  originally  intended.  He  did  not  wj»l 
to  s( e  this  principle  ever  dcpirted  from,  ^nd  old  work  recklessly  deM roved  wi 
n»  w  woik  fiub».iiiuted  which  h-id  no  connection  whatever  with  the  ori^nnl  de^isa. 
Mhat  they  ought  to  d->,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  liok  to  the  main  »»ecuriiy  tvf  ila 
huildinj];.  Ilap]jily.  the  outer  wills  were  substantial  and  firm,  butthe  foundatii:!* 
wanted  examin I Ui:  and  under-]>inniripr.  'I  he  roof  of  the  tower  would  have  ta  ^ 
made  new,  the  pointir.i^  attended  to,  iho  walls  internnllv  cleaned,  and  the  acrtt?*v- 
nlation  of  whitewash  removeil,  •^o  as  locxp.we  thefineold  Riay  stone  of  the  coun'tt; 
thu  Toof  of  the  tr:in«e])t  wa>*  mticii  decayed,  part  to  be  restored  to  its  proper  h»^2l^t. 
The  floors  wo\ild  all  have  to  be  taken  up.  and  especial  care  taken  in  relavini?^^ 
r(])lacin;j;  those  fine  <»M  monumental  memininls  of  the  past,  of  which  there  wasJ» 
m  !ny.  The  screen  divi«Un2  the  chancel  fr.im  the  nave  would  hare  to  be  rcmnvwl 
in  oriler  to  <>ive  the  fullest  effVct  f)f  the  noble  interior.  Happily,  itwrjuld  then  be  rf 
Kuch  a  c-ize,  altiumgh  considerable,  as  not  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  use." 


-o- 


Tlipfnltoicing  XohUmrn  Sc  Genthmni  were  present  alike  Meeting  : — 

Th«  Marquis  Camden  ;  the  Karl  of  Urec^nock;  Major  General  Wood,  Lit»letan:^ 
Sir  Thoma"  I'hillip**;  the  Venerable  U.  I*.  Davies,  Court  y-Gollen,  Aichdeacon'i, 
Ur?con  ;  Penry  Wilhams,  Ksq.,  Tenpont ;  John  Evans,  F.«q.,  High  Sheiiff ;  Colcsve' 
Pearce.  K.  IT.,  I'Trwd;^rech  ;  James '^ViHiams,  Esq  ,  Mayorof  l'recon;Howel  Gvys' 
Vsq  ,  Duffryn;  J.  Pany  de  Winton,  Ksq.,  Macsderwen  ;  John  rowcll,  Esq.,  Watt'« 
Mount;  W.  I,.  Hank'*.  I'sq.,  Watron  House;  Colonel  and  Mrs  Dickinf^on,  Glaa- 
]iond<lu  ;  W.  11.  Wtst.  I'Nq  ,  dlilFus;  (?.  J.  ^\ iil iam.son.  Esq.,  Ffynonau  ;  H.  d« 
AV'mton,  Esq.,  J.  11.  Cobb,  Ksq  ,  Nydflfa,  Captn.  Krereton;  Rev.  Garnous  Williaa* 
Vicar  of  Brecon  ;  T.  Frator,  l".sq..  Rev.  KuuhBold;  Rev.  (*harles  Griffith,  GItb- 
cclvn  ;  Hcv.  W.  Jones  Williams  ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  HenrA  de  ^Vinton  ;  Hev.  Thoma* 
Williams,  Vicar  of  Llow:'s  ;  Uev.  W.  Hughes  ;  Rev.  J.  D.  ^ViUiams,  Head  Masltf 
of -.'hrisi's  Collcf^e  School;  Rev.  David  l*arry,  Vicar  of  Llywcl;  Rev.T.  B.  Ho»kiiu' 
Rev.  I).  G.  «  laike  ;  Uev.  W.  \V.  liayliss  ;  Kev.  Gilbert  *C.  F.  Harries  ;  Rer.J- 
H  iiiit.'-^  ;  !<.>v  K,  Prij»;  'l»v.  )  ivl  I  PiUcj;  K  n-  V.  fhlrlwAll ;  Mrs.  Fenton  Efort 
H.ir<l\vick  House,  Ch^p^tow :  Rev.  Ihomas  \Vatkin<;  Kcv.  W.  Winstone;  ReT.T. 
J.  llawkos;  J.  I'ritchaid,  l"'.sq  ,  Architect  of  L' and aff  Cathedral  ;  Mr,  G,  Cansick; 
Mr.  Ihomas  Cummins;  Mr.  F.Waikins,  and  ni4mcrou6  other'ladies  andgentlases. 


An  eminent  writer  tVi  the  Archaeologta  Camhreniti  fJuly  1154^ 
ilius  describes  the  Church  : 

"  Brecon  Priory  Church  is  the  noblest  example  ot  a  class  of  which  a  good  / 

jnnny  instances  occur  in  Wales.    The  class  I  mean  is  one  of  massive  craciform. 
churches  Avith  central  towers,  whose  high  roofs  and  gables  invariably  produce  a 
picturesque  external  outline,  but  which  are  almost  always  lacking  in  external  orna- 
ment, whatever  they  have  bestowed  on  them  in  that  way  being  reserved  for  tlie 
interior.    I  know  of  no  building  which  more  perfectly  carries  out  its  own  leading 
idea  than  the  church  which  we  arc  now  considering.    This  leading  idea  is  that  of 
ftimi  le  bulk.     Brecon  Priory  impresses  us  more  strongly  with  the  idea  of  general 
magnitude  than  many  buildings  of  much  greater  positive  dimensions.    This  is  per* 
haps  paitly  occasioned  by  its  extreme  simplicity  of  composition.  It  consists  through- 
out of  a  few  bold  members,  and  every- where  rgects  anything  like  complication  of 
de!<ign  or  ornament.     It  thus  loses  somewhat  in  strictly  artistic  merit,  but  it  gains 
immeasurably  in  the  power  of  setting  forth  its  ownaniraatimr  notion.    This  leading 
idea  of  bulk  displays  itself  in  almost  contradictory  ways.  The  breadth  of  the  build- 
ing is  unusa\  and  in  a  ciuciform  church  necessarily  strikes  the  beholderfrom  every 
point  of  view.     iNownothmgis  generally  more  fatal  to  the  effect  of  height  than 
excess  of  breadth ;  yet  the  church  is  far  from  appearing  low ;  a  lofty  clerestory 
crowned  with  a  loof  of  tolerably  high  pitch  is  an  arrangement  which  effectually 
pxclude<«  any  deficiency  in  this  respect      In  a  longer  building  this  might  not  have 
been  the  case ;  hut  this  church  is  just  long  enough  for  the  dimension  of  length   to 
take  its  share  in  the  general  expression  of  bulk,  without  at  all  diminishing  Ihe  ^^ 

predominance  of  the  other  dimension!*,     Within,  the  enormous  piers  of  the  nave,  |8 

their  broad  arches  and  simple  clerefitory,  though  very  inferior  as  a  work  of  art  ITS 

carry  out  the  general  idea  far  better  than  would  have  beeii  done  by  adopting  the  |7 

elaborate  composition  of  Llanthony  and  St    David's.     In  the  presbytery,  with  tax  j, 

greater  richness  of  detail,  the  compo^^ition  is  hardly  less  simple.     A  triplet  in  each  19 

bay,  with  a  vault  which  has  never  been  tinished,  constitute  the  whole  design    It  l* 

is  one  of  the  churches  which  intermingle  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  minster  |^ 

and  of  the  parish  church.  S>ome  intermingling  of  the  latter  character  was  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  peculiar  character  in  its  fullness.     In  this  it  affords  a  remarkable  \* 

contrast  to  Llanthony ,  a  church  cov(  ring  about  the  same  amount  of  groimd,  but  'f 

which  is  in  almost  everv  respect  a  miniature  of  a  huge  cathedral.  Hence  Llanthony, 
while  infinitely  superior  as  a  mere  work  of  art,ho6  the  appearance  of  being  a  model 
of  a  larger  buU  ding  ;  Brecon,  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  rudeness  and  want  of  -o 

purely  artistic  beauty,  acquires  an  air  of  dignity  peculiarly  its  own.' '  '^ 

.1 

.1 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Rev,  Gam*ms  WilKamit  >'• 

Vicar  of  Brecon^  Messrs.   Wilkins  Sf  Co,^  Old  Bank  Brecon^  or  at  any  I 

0/  the  Banks  in  the  Town. 
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Pidnres        -       •       -       •  .38 

—  Catalogue  of  his  Portraits  -  38 

Sandy's  Canterbury  Cathedral    -  -  16 
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Akerman's  Archarological  Index - 
■  Pa^  Saxondom   - 

Archcologia  Cambrenfis  - 
Archaeological  Inftitnte  at  Chichefier  -  11 
Bateman's  Vefliges  of  Deihyfluie  -  10 
— — —  Mufeum  -  -  -  -  21 
Belfeil  Mufeum  -  •  .  -  .  .  ai 
Cambrian  Journal  ... 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Sodety'a  Psb- 
licadons  ..... 
Herbert's  Cyclops  ChriftianiB  • 
Lee's  Antiq.  Sketch  Book  ... 
Reliquiz  Antiqux  Eboraoenfis  - 
Rhind*8  British  Archaol^y 
Roman  Aldborough  .... 
— —  Caerieon  .... 
— —  North  Leighf  Oxoo- 

York 

Sepulchral  Inferiptioos    . 
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Sepulchral  Slabs- 
—— Monuments  -  -  -  . 
The  Reliquary  •  .  .  .  . 
XTlfter  Archaeological  Jonmal 
Williams  (Archdeacon)  Aidueological 
Effiiys  .....'. 
Wrighfs  Archzological  EAys    - 
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Akerman's  Ancient  Coins  • 
-— —  Roman-Britiib,  dino 

New  Tcft  Coins     - 

-"      Introdudion  to  Ouas 
■  ■■  ■■  ■■  London  Tokens     - 
Boyne's  Local  Tokens 
Cardwell  on  Coins    - 
Maddeix's  Rooian  Coins     • 
NumifiDatic  Chrookk 
Pofte's  Coins.of  CuDoheline 
— — —  Gaulifh  and  Bdtidi 
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Wiltfli^  Tokens      - 
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Philology  and  Early 
Englijh     Literature, 
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Anocdoai  Litcraru     - 
I  Aiicker*8  Daniih  Dialogiacs 
~~^- Key  to  ditto  - 
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Bames'  Philological ' 

Anglo-Saxon  DeleAut     - 

Bofworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Di£Uonaiy    • 
Goodwin,  A.  S.  St.  Gaihlac 
Gofpels  in  A.  S. 

Halliwell^s    Archaic    and    Prorincial 
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Johnes*  Pbilologicat  Prooft- 
King  Waldere's  A.  S.  L^- 
Kii^dn*f  AnaJeda  Saxonica 
Langley*s  Anglo-Saxon       -        .        . 
Nares*  Elizabethan  GloAry 
Nomun^t  A.  S.  Hexaaeroa 
NugsPoeticx  -        -       -        -        - 
Pieri  Ploughman        .       .       .       . 
Popabu*  Treatiies  in  A.  S.   - 
Reliqaic  Antique     .        .        -        - 
Sir  Amadace      .       -       .       -       - 
Skelton'a,  Poet.   Works     -       -       - 
Thomfoa*s  Archaic  Numbers 
Tonrent  of  Portugal   -       -        -       - 
Vemon*s  Anglo-Saxon  Guide 

Provincial  Dialers. 

Barnes'   Dorfet  Poems       .       .        . 
■■     ■  •  Hwomelv  Rhymes  -        -        - 
Clark's  Eflex  Dialed 
Comifli  Dialed         w        .       .        . 
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Cumberland  Gloffiuy 
Dialed  of  UiAer        .       .       . 
GlodaryofYorkfliireWanis      • 
Grofe's  Local  Glaffiwy 
Hallamlhire  GIo|aary 
Ho^'s  DevonDiire  Letters 
Leicefierflure  Weanb 
Northamptonfhire  Glo£*ar7 
Suflex  Gioffiury  ... 

Teefilale  Glo&ry  .  -  . 
Tim  Bobbin's  Lancz/hire  Dialed 
WlMUre  Gteflary  -  .  . 
Wefimorehuid   and  Cumberhnd 
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Topography, 


Alexander's  Berefibrd  Hall  - 
Allies'  Worcefierflure 
Atkinfon's  Worthies  of  We&aoidand 
Barker's  Wenfleydale 
Bateman's  Derbyfliire 
Battle  Abbey    .... 
Blake's  Blaudfcni      - 
Bowles'  AboTf  ... 

Bowman's  Yoridhire  Antiquities 
Brooke*s  Liverpool    ... 
Chicheto'  Memng    ... 
Clark's  KidweUy       - 
Cooper's  WiacheMea 
Cotton's  Plympton    ... 
Davies*sYork  .... 
Davis's  Kiiightfividge 
Devlin's  Ikrefcid      ... 
Erdefwicke  s  Stafifbnlihire  - 
FoAvooke's  TonriA's  Gramnar  . 
FIreeman's  Uandaff  ... 
Gilben's  Dublin        ... 
Giles*  Bampton         ... 
Gieenwood's  Dewflrary     . 
Hadfield's  E£fex  AicUtedure      . 
HakewiU's  North  Ld|^     • 
HaU's  Tenby    .... 
Harland's  Safcy  AVbtj     • 
Hanod's  Nuimk       •       .       » 
Haftiugi  ..... 
Henderfon  s  Bcfvschinira  . 
Herbert's  Stoneheiige        •       . 
HoUoway's  Rye        ... 
Rofflney  Marib     • 
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HuiTey's   Kent,   Suffex,    and 

Churches      ... 
Hutton's  Blackpool   - 
Irving  s  Dumbartnnfliire     - 
Jefus  College,  Cambridge  - 
Jones  and  Freeman's  Sr.  Darid's 
Jordan  s  Enftone 
King's  Dartmoor 
Lower  s  Battel  Abbey 
■    —  Lewes  ... 

Seaford  -        -        - 

Suffia  Martyrs 

Lee  s  Caerleon  -        -        . 
Maton's  Wiltfhire     • 
Monford's  Norfolk  Domeiaay 
Newton  s  Old  London 
Ord  s  Cleveland,  Yorkshire 
Pedlcr  s  ComwiUi 
Raines  North  Durham 

Canerick  Church  - 

Auckland  Caftle     - 

RichanUbo's  River  Tyne   - 
Roberts'  Southern  Counties 
Robin(bn*s  Kaclmey 
SackviUe  Weft's  Witfayham 
St.  Patrick's  Dublin   - 
Sandy's  Kendfli  Cnftoms     • 
Simpibn's  Lancafter   • 
Smith  (H.  E.)  Aldborough  - 

(C.  R.)  Richbarou|;h 

(J.  T.)  London  Cnes 

Siark  s  Lincobi 
Surtees'  Durham 
Tanfwell's  Lambeth  - 
Thompfon  (P.)  Bofton 

■  (J.)  Lescefter 
TroUope's  Chijfts  Hofpital 
Tnnrer's  Oxon  Mems. 
Tymms'  Englifli  Coundes  - 
Waylen's  N&rlborougfa 
Wellbeloved's  Yoric  - 
Williamfs  Radnoiihire 
Wiikin&w's  Broughton  Ciffard 
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Heraldry^  Geneahgyy  and 
Surnames. 


Archer  FamUy  -        -        .       - 
Banks'  Engliih  Baronaj^   - 
Bedford's  Anns  of  Engbib  Bilhops 
Berry's  HertfonUhire  Families     - 
Burke's  Exttnd  Baronets   • 
Calendar  of  Knjghts  . 
Dnice  Family   -        -        -        . 
Drummond's  Nobk  Families 
Ellis  on  Heraldry       ... 
Fawkes  Family        ... 
Houie  of  Derunark    -        .        . 
Irifla  Jacobite  Families 
Lawrence's  Britifh  Gentry  - 
Lower's  Patronymica  Britannica 
■         Englifli  Siunames  - 
■  Curiofities  of  Heraldry    - 

Newton's  Heraldry    ... 
Sackville  Family        .       .       - 
Sams'  Genealogies'  Manual  - 
Saafe  Family    -        .       .       . 
Tttckett's  Devonihixe  Families    - 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama, 


Boyd's  Zion's  Flowen- 
Chaproan's  Homer's  Iliad    - 
—  Odyfiey-       -       -       - 
— —  Hymns  .... 
CrafluWsPoeu   Works    - 
Drummond's  Poet.    Works 
FTeneau's  Poems       ... 
Halliwell's  Didionary  of  Old  Plays 
Home's  Ballad  Romances    > 
Lilly's  Dramatic  Works     > 
Marfton's  Dramatic  Works  - 
Old  Ballads       .... 
Old  Songs  and  Ballads 
Owbury  (Sir  Thooas)  Works  > 
Percy  Society's  PnbUcationt 
SwJcvlUe's  Poet.   Works    . 
Skelton  (John)  Poet.    World     - 
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Somhwell'sPoet.    Works  - 
Stephcas*  Revenge,  a  Drama 
-— ^  Robert  Bums  - 
Webfter's  Dramatic  Worfca- 
Withcr's  Hymns  and  Songs* 
Hallelujah     - 
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Stories^  Super/Htions^  and 
Folk^Lore. 


Aubrey's  Mifcellanies- 
Akerman's  Spring  Tide  -  -  - 
Irilh  Propbecies-  .  -  -  - 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table-  -  .  -  - 
Mather's  (I.)  Remarkable  Providences  - 
(C.)  tovidble  World  - 


Nuriery  Rhymes  of  Eng^d 
Old  Popular  Rhymes  - 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory 
Wilt&ire  Tales 
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Cambridn  Manufcripts 
Captain  Cox's  Tkads 
Caxton's  Game  of  Cbe&     - 
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John  Russtll  Smith .^  36, 
Retrospective  Review  (New  Series)  j 

confifling  of  Criticifms  upon,  Analyfis  of,  and 

Extia^  from,  curious,  ufeful,  valuable,  and 

fcarce  Old  Books.    8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (all 

printed)  cloth,  los.  6d.  (original price  ^i.  is.) 

1S53-54 
Ybcfe  two  Toiumet  form  a  food  companioa  to  the  old  feries  of  the 
JUfF^Mtfw,  sa  16  role. }  the  anide»  arc  of  the  lame  kngth  and 
charafter. 

NIafter  Wace,  his  Chronicle  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquefty  from  the  Roman  de  Rou. 
Tranflated  into  English  Profe,  with  Notes  and 
Illuftrations  by  Edgar  Taylor,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  many  engravings  from  the  Bayeux  Tapes- 
try^  Norman  Architecture^  IlluminaHonSy  ^c. 
clotk^  1 5s.  (original  price  ,Ci.8s.)  1837 

Only  250  copies  prmced,  and  very  frw  remain  unfold ;  (he  rcraain- 
ing  copies  are  now  in  J.  R.  Smithes  hands,  and  are  offered  at  the 
tlaof  low  prke>  in  cooiequeace  of  <he  death  of  Mr,  Pickering ; 
hitherto  no  copies  have  been  fold  vnder  the  piibliilied  price. 

Contributions  to  Literature,  Hiftorical, 
Antiquarian,  and  Metrical.  By  Mark  An- 
tony Lower,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 
**  Effays  on  Englifli  Surnames,"  "  Curiofities 
of  Heraldry,'*  &c.     Poft  8vo.  ivoedcutSf  clotby 

7s.  6d.  1854 

CoDteats:  i.  Local  Nomendaturt—x.  TbeBastIeofHaftiQgs,an 
Hlfiorical  Eflky—}.  The  Lord  Dacre,  his  moomfiil  end  }  a  Bal- 
iad^4.  Hiilorkal  and  Archsologlcal  Memoir  on  the  Iron  Works 
of  the  Sooth  of  England,  vrith  nunuruu  tihiitratknt^^.  Win- 
dieUea's  Deliverance,  or  the  Stoat  Abbot  of  Batlayls  }  in  Tkree 
Fytte»— 6.  The  South  Downa,  a  Sketchy  Hiftorical,  Aaeedotical, 
aad  DeteripCive — 7.  On  Yew  Trees  in  Churchyard*— S.  A  Lyttd 
Gcte  of  a  Create  Eele;  a  pleafaunt  Ballado— 9.  A  Dilcom^  of 
Genealogy — 10.  An  Antiquarian  Pilgrimage  in  Normandy,  with 
«DMJbtfj~ii.  Mifceilanca,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Barker. — Literary  Anecdotes  and  Con- 
temporary Reminifcences  of  Profeflbr  Porfon 
and  others,  from  the  Manufcript  Papers  of  the 
late  E.  H.  Barker,  Efq.,  of  Thetfbrd,  Norfolk, 
with  an  Original  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
2  vols.  Svo.  chtby  12s.  1852 

A£ngafatt-  book,  fiiU  of  ftmge  llorica  and  feAs. 

Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  Boolcs  and 

Men.  Colle^ed  from  the  Converfation  of  Mr. 
Pope  and  other  eminent  Perfons  of  his  Time. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spencb.  With  Notes, 
Life, &c. byS.  W.Singer.  The  fccond  edi- 
tion, fcap.  8yo.  portrait,  elegantly  printed  by 
WAittingbamy  clotk^  6s.  1858 

— —  Large  paper  (for  the  connoLSTeur 

of  Choice  Books).  Poft  Svo.  clothy  7s.  6d.  1 858 

**  The  *  Anecdotes*  of  kind-hearted  Mr.  Spence,  the  fiicndof  Pope, 
it  ooeof  the  bcft  books  of  «n«  In  the  Engli(h  language."— CrMr. 

Pope. — FaAs  and  C6nje(5tures  on  the 
Pelcent  and  Family  Connections  of  Pope,  the 
Poet.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.  Poft 
Svo.  2s.  1857 

t 


Soho  Square^  LondoHm 

Pope. — Additional  Fads  concerning  the 

Maternal  Anceftry  of  Pope,  in  a  Letter  to 
Mr.  Hunter.  By  Robert  Davies,  F.S.A. 
Poft  Svo.  2s.  1858 

Life,  ProgrefieS;  and  Rebellion  of  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  &c.  to  his  Capture  and 
Execution,  with  a  full  account  of  the  '*  Bloody 
Aflize,"*  under  Judge  Jefferies,  and  copious 
Biographical  Notices.  By  George  Roberts. 
%  vols,  poft  Svo.  ^ates  and  cnts/clotA,  ys.  (d. 

(original  price  £1 .  4s.)  1 844 

Two  very  interefting  volumes,  particularly  b  to  tho&  canneAH 
with  the  Weft  of  England. 

Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  or  Qio- 
graphy  of  Literary  Chara£lers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  Anglo-Saxon  Period. 
By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 
Membre  de  Tlnftitut  de  France.  Thick  Svo. 
clotA,  6s.  (original  price  12s.)  1842 

The  Anglo-Norman  Period.  Thick 

Svo.  clot  A,  6s.  (original  price  X2$.)  2846 

Publlibed  under  the  fuperiotendence  of  the  Couacil  of  dM  Royal 

Socicqr  of  Lltemture. 
There  is  no  work  in  tJie  Engliih  Language  which  gives  the  reader 

fuch  a  comprebenfire  and  conneded  Uiflory  of  the  Literature  of 

iheie  periods. 

EfTays  on  the  Literature,  Popular  Super- 
ftitions,  and  Hiftory  of  England  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.  A.,  F.S.A. 
2  vols,  poft  Svo.  elegantly  printed,  cloth^  i6s. 

1846 

Contents:  Ef&y  I.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry— 2.  Anglo>lforman Poetry 
—3.  ChanioDS  de  Gefte,  or  hiAoriral  romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages-^  Proverfaa  and  Popular  Sayings— 5.  Anglo-Latin  Poets 
of  the  Twelfth  Ccotvy— 6.  Abelaxd  aad  the  Scholaftic  Phila6>. 
phy — 7.  Dr.  Grimm^s  German  Mytholc^— 8.  National  Fairy 
Mythology  of  England— 9.  Popular  Superftitiona  of  Modem 
Greece,  and  their  connexion  with  the  EngUflk— 10.  Frkr  Ridi 
and  the  Fh)Udome  Elves— 11.  Duolop^s  Hiftory  of  Rdion — 12. 
Hiftory  and  TrufmilBon  of  Popular  Stories— i}.  Poetry  of  Hi^ 
tory— 14.  Adventures  of  Hereward  the  Saxon— 15.  Smy  of  Btt- 

•  dace  the  Monk— 16.  Hifloiy  of  Fulke  Fitzwarine— 17.  Popolar 
Cycle  or  Robin  Hood  Balteds— 18.  Conqueft  of  Ireland  bytha 
Anglo-Normans— 19.  Old  English  Politicail  Songs— 20.  Duahar, 
the  Scottiih  Poet. 

Literature  of  the  Troubadours.  Hiftoire 
de  la  Poeiie  Proven^ale,  par  M.  Fauriel, 
publie  par  J.  MoHL,  Membre  de  Tlnftitut  de 
France.  3  vols.  Svo.  ncw^fe^ed,  14s.  (origi- 
nal price  £1 .  4s.)  1847 

A  valuable  work,  and  forms  a  fit  companion  to  the  UferBry  Hite. 
ries  of  Hallam,  Ticknor,  and  Ginguene. 

J.  R.  Smith  is  the  only  Agent  in  London  for  die  fale  of  it,  at  tko 
above  moderate  price. 

Milton's  Early  Reading,  and  tne  prima 

ftamna  of  his  <'  Paradife  Loft,^*  together  with 

Extradb  from  a  Poet  of  the  XVIth  Century 

{Joflma  Syhuefter),    By  Charles  Dunstbr, 

M.  A.  X  2000.  cL  2$.  6d.  (original  price  5s.) 

a 


yohn  Russell  Smithy  36,  Sobo  Square^  London. 


,  iilton ;  a  Sheaf  of  Gleanings  after  his 
Biographers  and  Annotators.  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  HuHTER.  Poft  8vo.  2s.  6d.        1850 

Junius. — The  Authorfhip  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius  elucidated,  including  a  Biographical 
Memoir  of  Lieut.-Col.  Barre,  M.P.  By  John 
Britton,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  nmth por- 
traits of  Lord  Skelburne,  John  Dunmng,  and 
Barre  ^rom  Sirjojkua  Reynolds^  s  picture^  cloth, 
6s. — Large  Paper,  in  4to.  cloth,  9s.      1848 

Ab  cweedDngly  interefting  book,  gitring  many  particulan  of  the 
Amgricm  War,  and  the  flate  of  parties  duriogtfaacpoiod. 

The  Table    Talk  of   John    Selden/ 

With  a  Biographical  Preface  and  Notes  by  S. 
W.  Singer.  Fcap.  8vo.  third  edition,  por- 
trait, cloth,  $%.  i860 

—  Large  paper  [for  the  connoijfeur 
of  choice  Books).  Poft  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.    i860 

«  Notfaiag  can  be  more  interefting  than  this  Utile  book,  omtainiog 
a  fifdy  pi£hirc  of  the  opinions  and  eonreriations  of  one  of  tiie 
raoft  emiaent  fcholan  and  moft  diftinguiihed  patriots  England  has 
produced.  There  are  few  volumes  of  its  fize  fo  pregnant  with 
ienfe,  combined  with  die  moft  profound  learning ;  it  is  impoffible 
to  open  it  without  finding  fome  important  &ft  or  difcufHon,  Ibme- 
thmg  pnflically  ufefhl  and  applicable  to  the  buiinefi  of  life. 
Coleridge  fiiys,  *■  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  ienle  in  this  book 
than  I  ever  found  in  lite  fame  number  of  pages  in  any  uninfptred 

writer.* Its  merits  had  not  eicaped  the  notice  of 

Dr.  Johnfiw,  thoi^h  in  politia  oppofed  to  much  it  inculcates,  for 
in  rq>ly  to  an  obfervadon  of  Bofwell,  in  praife  of  die  French 
Ana,  be  iaid,  ^  A  few  of  them  are  good,  but  we  have  one  book  of 
tbat  kind  better  than  any  of  diem— Sddcn*s  Table  Talk.*  *'~Afr. 
Sitig*r*s  Frtfta, 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe ; 
with  Remarks,  Digredive  and  Difcurfive.  By 
William  Chadwick.  8vo.  pp.  4.72,  por- 
trait, cloth,  I  OS.  6d.  1859 

**  Daniel  De  Foe  devoted  his  life  and  energies  to  the  defence  of  free 
iaftitntions  and  good  government.  He  was  the  Radical  of  his 
diQr.  He  not  only  wrote,  but  fuflered  for  truth  and  liberty.  He 
was  impoveriflied  and  petfecutedfor  his  labours  in  this  caufe; 
Bay,  he  was  repeatedly  imprifoned  for  his  principles,  or  for  his 
vnfwerving  attadunent  to  them,  and  for  his  boldneft  and  honefty 
in  averting  them.  He  was  the  vigorous  and  indefiitigable  oppo- 
•ent  of  prieftiM,  of  ecdefiafiical  domination,  and  of  the  Popiih 
tendencies  of  liis  time.  We  might  not  approve  of  ail  he  wrote 
againA  the  Catholics,  but  we  Hiould  remember  dut  he  iaw  and 
/</t,  as  we  cannot,  how  inherendy  oppofed  to  true  fivedom  is  the 
Catholic  fyflem.  Aldiough  we  live  in  very  difierent  times  from 
thofe  in  which  De  Foe  lived,  yet  his  life  is  full  of  pregnant  lefTons 
for  d»  liberals  and  friends  of  religious  freedom  of  our  day." — 
Bradftrd  Rtvtew, 

Wayland  Smith. — A  Differtation  on  a 
Tradition  of  the  Middle  Agts,  from  the 
French  of  G.  B.  Depping  and  I  rancisque 
Michel,  with  Additions  by  S.  W.  Singer, 
and  the  amplified  Legend  by  Oehi  enslager. 
lamo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  Ficfering,  1847 

**  Wayland  Smith  and  his  Cave  form  o^e  or  the  Incidents  in  Sir 
W.  Scoit's  "  Kc.-uiwcnh.'» 
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'  Robin  Hood. — The  Great  Hero  of  the 
Ancient  Minifterly  of  Enghmd,  "  Robk 
Hood,'*  his  Period,  real  Chara6ber,  &c,  in- 
veftigated,  and  perhaps  afcertained,  by  tk 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.      Poft  8to.  2&.  6i 

1S51 

Notes  on  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Bxitons. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  author  of  tbt 
"  Philological  Grannnar,"  "  Anglo-Saxas 
Deleftus,"  «  Dorfet  Dialea,"  &c.  Foolfcap 
ivo.  cloth,  3s.  1S5I 

"  Mr.  Barnes  has  given  us  dierefult  of  hisCoIledioDsfora  CoKit«f 
LeAures  on  this  futjed,  and  has  produced  a  fieries  of  SkadB^ 
the  Ancient  Britons,  their  language,  laws,  and  modaofliE^ 
and  of  dieir  fodal  fiaie  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Um, 
which  will  be  read  widi  coofiderable  intereft.**— Ktt«< 
£hurui, 

"■  We  are  rtry  glad  to  meet  with  fuch  pleasant  and  readlbk  '■^ai 
as  Mr.  Barneses.  They  are  very  unafieAed  efficys,  inprc^ 
much  warmth  to  the  old  carcafe  of  BritiCi  lore,  and  eviacav 
fome  real  flndy.  He  has  found  out  the  ralue  of  the  old  Wdik 
laws,  and  has  made  ibme  ufeftil  comparifens  between  tbea  lad 
thofe  of  the  Saxons  with  much  freflinefi  if  act  abfofaitr  ooreil/.'*- 
GuardiiM, 

Taliefin  j  or,  the  Bards  and  Druids  of 
Britain.  A  Tranflation  of  the  Remai&s  of 
the  earlieft  Welfh  Bards,  and  an  examioaboa 
of  the  Bardic  Myfteries.  By  D.  W.  Nash, 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literamit. 
8vo.  cloth,  14s.  1^57 

Excerpta  ex  Scriptoribus  Clafficis  de 
Britania.  A  Complete  Colle6Hon  of  thofe 
paffages  in  the  ClafTic  Wnters  (124  in 
number),  which  make  mention  of  the  JBrioft 
Ifles,  Chronologically  Arranged,  from  Anfr 
Chrifti  560  to  Anno  Dom.  1333.  By  ^ 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Giles.  8vo.  cloth,  js. 
{original price  7s.  6d.)  iM 

An  IntroduAiott  to  every  Hifiory  of  Great  Britala. 

Hiftory  of  England,  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Lappekberg. 
Tranflated  byBENj.  Thorpe,  with  Additions 
and  Correftions,  by  the  Author  and  Tranilawr. 
a  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  (original  price  jfi.  i*-) 

1S45 

Hiftory  of  England,  under  the  Norman 
Kings,  with  an  Epitome  of  the  early  HiftoiJ 
of  Normandy.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Lappenbbrc, 
tranflated  with  Additions  by  Benj.  Thorpe- 
8vo.  cloth,  15s.  1^57 

Agincourt ;  a  contribution  towards  an 
authentic  Lift  of  the  Commanders  of  the 
Englifti  Hoft  in  King  Henry  the  Fifth's  Ex- 
pedition. By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hu.vrfRj 
poft  8vo.  as.  6d.  1850 
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Britannic  Refearches ;  or.  New  Facts 
and  Reftifications  of  Ancient  Britifli  Hiftory. 
By  the  Rev.  Beale  Poste,  M.A.  8vo. 
(pp.  448),  tvitA  engravings,  chthy  15s.     1853 

The  author  of  this  volame  may  juilly  claim  credit  for  confider- 
I  able  learning,  great  indmlry,  and,  abore  all,  ftrong  fidth  in  the 
Intereft  and  importance  of  his  fubject.  ...  On  varions  points 
he  has  given  ns  additional  information,  and  afforded  ns  new 
view«,  for  which  we  are  bouid  to  thank  him.  The  body  of  the 
book  is  followed  by  a  very  complete  index,  fo  as  to  render  refe- 
fcnce  to  any  part  of  it  ealy:  this  was  the  more  neceflary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  multifariouTneis  of  the  topics  treated,  the  variety  of 
perfoiM  mentioned,  and  the  many  works  quoted."— wfrrmirtun, 
Oct.  8, 185J. 

The  Rev.  Beale  Fofie  has  long  been  known  to  antiquaries  as  one 
of  the  beft  read  of  all  tbofe  who  have  elucidated  the  earlieft  an- 
nals of  this  country.  He  is  a  praftical  man,  has  invefilgated  for 
himfolf  monuments  and  manufcripts,  and  we  have  in  the  above- 
««ned  volume  the  fruits  of  many  years*  patient  fludy.  The  ob- 
jeAs  which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  are— i.  The 
political  position  of  the  principal  Britiih  powers  b*fore  the  Roman 
conqueft— under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  firuggling  unfuccefT- 
iully  againil  the  Anglo-Saxon  raccj  i.  The  Geography  of  An- 
cient Britain  j  3.  An  inveiligation  of  the  Ancient  Briti/h  Hifto- 
fiuU)  Gildas  and  Nennius,  and  the  more  obfcure  Britifh  chroni- 
clers ;  4.  The  ancient  ftone  monuments  of  the  Celtic  period } 
and,  laftly,  fome  curious  and  intereiUng  notices  of  the  early  Bri- 
tifli Churcia.  Mr.  Pofle  has  not  touched  on  fubjeAs  which  have 
Koeived  mtich  attention  from  others,  fiive  in  cafes  where  he  had 
fomething  new  to  offer,  and  the  vorame  muft  be  regarded,  there- 
^<3K,  as  an  entirely  new  collection  of  difcoveries  and  deductions 
tending  to  throw  light  en  the  darkeft,  as  well  as  the  earliefl, 
pwtion  of  our  national  hiftory."— ^/aj. 

Britannia  Jntiqua,  or  Ancient  Britain 
brought  within  the  Limits  of  Authentic 
Hiftory.  By  the  Rev.  Beale  Poste.  8vo. 
pp.  386,  mapy  cloth,  14$.  1857 

A  Sequel  to  the  foregoing  work. 

Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England. — Now 
firft  coilefted  from  the  Originals  in  Royal 
Archives,  and  from  other  Authentic  Sources, 
private  as  well  as  public.  Edited,  with 
Hiflorical  Inti'odu6lion  and  Notes,  by  J.  O. 
Hal  LI  WELL.  Tiuo  handfime  ^volumes,  poft 
8vo.  'With  portraits  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
Charles  L,  cloth,  2s,  (original  price  £1.  is.) 

1848 

These  volumes  form  a  good  companion  to  £llis*s  Original  Letters. 

I'be  coUeAion  comprifes,  for  the  firft  time,  the  love-letten  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  a  complete  form,  which  may  be  re- 
garded, perhaps,  as  the  moft  lingular  documents  of  the  kind  that 
bave  descended  to  oiu-  timet  ^  the  fories  of  letters  of  Edward  VI. 
will  be  found  very  interefting  fpedmens  of  compo&tion ;  fome  of 
Che  letters  of  James  I.,  hitherto  unpobliflied,  throw  light  on  the 
xnorder  of  Overbory,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  King  was 
implicated  in  it  in  fome  extraordinary  and  unpleaiant  way ;  but 
Ua  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  are  of  the  moft  fingular 
nature :  only  imagine  a  letter  from  a  fovereign  to  his  prime  min- 
ifter  commencing  thnst— **  My  own  fweet  and  dear  child,  blear- 
ing, bleffing,  blei&ng  on  thy  hean-roots  and  all  thine."  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Journey  into  Spain  has 
never  been  before  so  fully  illuilrated  as  it  is  by  the  documents 
-  given  in  diis  work,  which  alfo  includes  the  very  curious  letters 
60m  the  Duke  and  Ducbefi  of  Buckingham  to  jamcc  L 


Inquiry  into  the  Particulars  conneded 
with  the  Death  of  Amy  Robfart  (Lady 
Dudley),  at  Cumnor  Place,  Berks,  Sept.  8, 
1560;  being  a  refutation  of  the  Calumnies 
charged  againil  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Anthony 
Forfter,  and  others.  By  J.  T.  Pettigrew, 
8vo.,  2s.  1859 

The  Fawkes's   of    York  in  the    i6th 

Century,  including  Notices  of  Guy  Fawkes 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  Confpirator.  By  Robert 
Davies,  F.S.A.     Poft  8vo.,  is.  6d.         1850 

Hiftorical  Sketches  of  the  Angling  Lite- 
rature of  all  Nations.  By  Robert  ^lakey. 
To  which  is  added  a  Bibliographical  Cata- 
logue of  Engliih  Books  on  Angling  and 
Ichthyology,  i2mo.  cloth,  5s.  1856 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers. — CoUeftions  con- 
cerning the  Church  or  Congregation  of  Pro- 
teftant  Separatifts  formed  at  Scrooby,  in  North 
Nottinghamfhire,  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
the  Founders  of  New  Plymouth,  the  Parent 
Colony  of  New  England.  By  the  Rev- 
Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  and  an  AJJ^ant 
Keeper  of  Her  Majeftfs  Records,  8vo.  cloth,  8s, 

1854. 

This  work  contains  fome  rery  important  particulars  of  tfaefe  per- 
fonages,  and  their  connexions  previoufly  to  their  learing  Ei^land 
and  HoUanA,  which  where  entirely  unknown  to  former  writere^ 
and  have  only  recently  been  difcovered,  through  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  Author.  Prefixed  to  the  volume  are  fome  bean- 
tiful  Prefatory  Stanxas  by  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Efq.,  M.P. 

Love  Letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (formerly 
Mrs.  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnron}^ 
written  when  flie  was  Eighty,  to  the  handfome 
aftor,  William  Auguftus  Conway,  aged 
Twenty-feven.     %vo.fenved,  2s.  1843 

^ vritten  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  (in  the  morning)  Iqr 

an  octogenary  pen  \  a  heart  (as  Mrs.  Lee  fays)  twenty-fix  yeara 
old,  and  as  H.  L.  P.  feels  it  to  be,  M  jmr  nm.^^—LttUr  V., 
jrd.  Ftb.^  I8Z0. 

**This  is  one  of  tne  mofi  extraordinary  coUeAions  of  Tove  epiiUe» 
we  have  chanced  to  meet  with,  and  the  well-known  literary  repo- 
tation  of  the  lady — ^the  Mrs.  Thrale,  of  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mi& 
Bumey  Celebrity— confiderafaly  enhances  their  intereft..  The 
letters  themfelves  it  is  not  eai'y  to  charaflerife;  nor  (hall  we 
venture  to  dedde  whether  they  more  befpeak  the  drivelling  of 
dotage,  or  the  folly  of  love;  in  either  cafe  they  prefcM.  human 
nature  to  us  under  a  new  afpcA,  and  fumifli  one  of  those  riddles- 
which  nothing  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  philofophy  can  fatisfaAcrUy 
folve.'* — PJjfttdntk  Jtrvinc, 

Life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gent,  Printer,  of 

York.    .Written  by  Himfclf.     8 to.  fine  por^ 

trait,  engraved  hy  Aug,  Fox,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

(original  price  9s.)  183a 

The  author  of  this  curious,  and  hitherto  unp^iblifhed,  piece  of  .Auto- 
biography is  well  known  by  the  leveral  works  of  M'hich  be  was 
the  author  as  well  as  printer.    7ht  Bttk  recr/Iru  m  auamium  i%> 
thu  Kh  bcvt  rtAi  Stuthet^s  "I>o5«r.'» 


John  Russell  Smithy  36,  Soho  Square^  London, 


^Worthies  of  Wcftmordand  j  or,  Biogra- 

plucs  of  notable  Perfons  bom  in  that  County 
fince  the  Reformation.  By  George  Atkin- 
fONy  Efq.  Serjeant  at  Law.  %  vob.  poft  8vo. 
tbth^  6s.  (original  price  i6s.}  1S49 

England's  Worthies,  under  whom  all  the 

Chrii  and  Bloody  Wanes,  iince  Anno  164a 
to  Anno  1647,  are  related.  By  John  Vicab.S| 
Author  of  *^  England's  Parliamentary  Chro- 
nicle/" &c.  &c.  Royal  lamo.  reprinted  in 
thi  old  ftyU  {Jindlar  to  Lady  WiUoughbfs 
Diary),  imth  copies  of  the  18  rare  portraits 
4^er  Hollar,  &c,,  half -morocco,  5s.  1845 

Lifter. — ^The  Autobiography  of  Joseph 
Lister  (a  Nonconformift)^  of  Bradford, 
Yorklhire,  with  a  contemporary  account  of 
the  Defence  of  Bradford  and  Capture  of 
Leeds,  by  the  Parliamentarians,  in  1642. 
Edited  by  Thos.  Wright,  F.S.A.  Svo. 
cloth,  2S.  1842 

Fonnan. — The  Autobiography  and  Per- 
ibnal  Diary  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  the  cele- 
brated Aftrologer,  1551-1602,  from  unpub- 
liihed  MSS.  in  the  Aihmolean  Mufeum, 
Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
Small  ^to,  ffwed,  5s.  1849 

Only  i$o  copies  privately  printed.  It  wifi  farm  t  eoi^tfuon  to 
Or.  Dee's  Diary,  printed  by  the  Caoidca  Societ|V  wlio  alio 
priDtfid  this  work  tat  afterwards  (bpprcfled  it. 

Life,  Poetry,  and  Letters  of  Ebenezer 

Elliot,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer  (of  Sheffield). 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  John  Watkins. 
Poft  Svo,  cloth,  {an  interefting  ^volume),  3s. 
(original  price  7s.  6d.)  1S50 

IVefley. — Narrative  of  a  Remarkable 
Tranfaftion  in  the  Early  Life  of  John  Wcfley. 
Now  firft  Printed,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.    %yo,fe*wed,  2s.  1848 

A  very  curious  lore  affair  between  J.  W.  and  2us  hoofekeeper}  it 
^res  a  curious  infight  into  the  early  economy  of  the  Mcthodifis. 
It  is  entirely  unknown  to  all  Wefley*s  biographers. 

Counter's  (CoL,  of  Rafton,  Suflex)  Ac- 
count of  the  Miraculons  Efcape  of  King 
Charles  II.  out  of  England.  Now  iirft 
printed.    Poft  Svo.  is.  1846 

This  little  traA  takes  up  the  narratire  where  the  Royal  owawir 
breaks  dT.  It  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Hughes,  die  editor  of  the 
*«BaicobelTnias.'* 

The  Connexion  of  Wales  with  the 
Early  Science  of  England,  illBftnted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Robert  Recorde,  the  firft 
Writer  on  Arithmettc,  Geometry,  Aftro- 
nomy,  Sec,  in  the  Engltfli  Language.  By 
J.  O.  Halliwbll.    %yo.Jrwed,  s».       XS40 
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A  Rot  Amongft  the  Bifhops ;  or,  1 

Terrible  Tempefi  in  the  Sea  of  Canterbory, 
fet  forth  in  lively  emblems,  to  pleafe  the  ja£- 
cious  Reader.  By  Thomas  Stirrt,  1641. 
1 8 mo.  (if  Satire  on  Abp,  Laui^,J78r  wf 
curious  tvoodcut  emblems,  cloth,  3s. 

A  ftdhnile  oTtfae  very  rare  origiBfll  edidaa,  which  ibU  siloAf^ 
lalefcr^il. 

CartwrighL -^  Memoirs    of  the  lii^ 

Writings,  and  Mechanical  InTenti<»s  of  Ei 

mund  Cartwright,  D.D.»F.R.S.,  imnxUr  i 
the  Ptnjuer  Loom,  &c.  Edited  by  E.  E 
Strickland.  Poft  Svo.  ^agraviugs,  imt, 
as.  6d.  (original  price  los.  6d.}  iff; 

It  contains  ibine  inisdUng  liicnry  hiftery.  Dr.  Ctff«!^«' 
bering  among  his  concfpoodetits,  Sir  W.  joees,  Qdk,&l 
Davy,  Pulton,  Sir  S.  Rafles^  Langhonie,  and  otbcfS}  kvaa 
mean  Poet,  as  his  Legendary  tale  of  ^^Ananie8adBnn''!pi 
in  the  Appendix)  tefii&es}  Sir  \V.  Scott  lays  it  ceetsiaM 
esccUent  poetry,  ezpicfied  with  vanfsal 


CoUedlion  of  Letters  on  Scientific  So^ 
jc^,  illuftrative  of  the  Progrefe  of  SdeaceiB 
England.  Temp.  Elizabeth  to  Chariff  II 
Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.    Svo.  ^1  i^ 

Comprifing  letters  of  Digges,  Dee,  Tycho  Brahe,  Lover,  Bsie, 
Lydyatt,  Sir  W.  Petty,  Sir  C.  Cavendiib,  Eraadtff,?c£i^ 
alfo  the  autobiography  of  Sir  Samuel  Mcrlxnd,  froa  a  ICc 
Lambeth  Palace,  Nat.  Tarpoley's  eofrcdor  Anaiyikis,  So.  Ot 
the  Subfcribetsof  the  Hifioricai  Society  of  Sdence^l. 

Morland.^- Account  of  the  Life,  Writ- 

ingS)  and  Inventions  of  Sir  Samuel  Mch^M 
Mafter  of  Mechanics  to  Charles  II.  Bj  J.  0. 
Halliwell.    %vo.fi-wed,  is.  iW 

Autographicai  Mifcellany ;  a  Collet 
of  Autograph  Letters,  Interefting  DocunflBi 
&c.,  executed  in  facfimile  by  Fredjc.  K«- 
THERCLiFT,  each  facfimile  accompanied*'!^ 
a  page  of  letter-prcfs  by  R.  Sims,  of  ^ 
Britifh  Mufeum.  Royal  4to.  a  HAKDSOtf 
VOL.,  extra  cloth,  £1.  is.  (original  p»* 
£1.  i6s.)  ii$ 


Contdfnlng  fixty  estampies  ofhitherto  enpoMifliedLettenari  I^ 
aents  oTBIeke,  Boikaa,  Buenepicla^  Bums,  CaHo,  Oft^ 
Carrier,  Catherine  de  Medids,  Charles  I.,  Chaaertoo,  Oo^^ 
Cnuuner,  Cremireil,  Danton,  D'Aub^ne,  Dryden,  Ed««A  Vlt 
Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  (Ibier  of  Louis  XVI.},  PnBiclin»  OSi, 
Clever,  Goethe,  GoldlUth,  Henry  VHI.^  Hyde  (Aam),  J«" 
U.,  jOQieo,  Kepler,  Ketzehoe,  Laciner,  Loyola,  hoa  11^ 
Louis  XVI.,  Luther,  Mainienoii,  Maria  Aaioieene»  Hji*«*^ 
Marmontel,  Mary  Queen  of  Scons,  Melaneihoo,  Ne«w»ffA 
Pompadov,  Pole  (Ckrilind},  RaJe^  KUky,  loNVM 
Reoiieaii,  ftiibens.  Send,  Schiller,  SpeaAr,  Stsrae,  TaAi  Vskri^ 
Walpole  (Ronce),  WaA^ngton,  Wolfe,  Wolfcy,  WiOr^ 
Yoong. 

For  dMhitereftiag  neeoRof  tfaedocomeDti,  thiscDlkAiMftf  ^ 
•11  the  previous  ones.  With  two  exceptions  {(bam^^ 
executed),  they  hnrt  aenr  been  pobJilhed  bdiorc. 
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J^hn  RuJfiU  Smithy  36,  S$bo  Square^  Lofubn. 


A  Life  of  Shakefpeare,  including  many 


particulars  refpefting  the  Poet  and  his  Family^       the  text  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  edited 


never  before  pnbliihed,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
P.R.S.,  8cc,  In  one  handfome  volume,  8vo. 
iUufirated  nvitA  76  engravings  on  nvoodf  of 
objects y  moft  rftuhich  are  neva^Jrom  dravuiugs 
by  Fairhohy  clotk^  15$.  1848 

This  work  contains  upwards  of  forty  docoxnents  rdpeCting  Shalom 
Qicare  and  his  family,  ntvtr  b^nr*  fuhl^fbtd^  befidci  waataom 
ocben,  iodkcaiy  i2hiftnti«g  the  ?oec*s  biograpky,  All  the 
anecdotes  and  traditions  concerning  Shakefpcare  are  liere,  for  the 
fiiaft  time,  coileOed,  and  mach  new  lij^fat  b  thrown  on  his  per- 
Ibna!  hiftory,  by  papers  exhibiting  him  as  ielling  Malt,  Stone, 
dec.  Of  the  fevcnty-fix  cngrariogs  which  UlufiFate  tlie  Tolume^ 
awrtf  tbmn  jifiy  ham  ntver  htfwe  httn  mgrmved. 

It  it  the  only  liie  of  Shakefpeare  to  bo  bought  fcparatsly  from  his 
works. 

N'ew  Illuftrations  of  the  Life,  Studies, 

and  Writings  of  Shakefpeare,  by  the  Rev. 

Joseph  Hunter.    2  vols.  8vo.  elotA,  7s.  6d. 

(original  price,  ^  i .  i  s.)  s  845 

Si^pkinentary  to  all  editiooi  of  the  wnchi  of  the  Poet. 

•»•  Part «,  price  js.,  and  Parti  St  4i  and  5,  together  price  |s., 
may  be  bad  to  complete  copies. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  of 
Shakefpeare;  together  with  Notes  on  his 
Plays  and  Poems,  by  the  late  W.  Sidney 
Walker.  Edited  by  W.  Nanfon  Lettfom. 
3  vols,  foolfcap  8vo.  ektA,  t8s.  i860 

'^'Vciy  oftea  we  find  oofelTes  dlfieriog  from  Mr.  Wafter  00 
readings  and  interpretadons,  bat  we  feidon  diftr  from  lilm 
without  refpeet  ibr  his  fefaotafihip  and  caie.  His  «e  not  the 
wild  guefles  at  tmth  which  neither  gods  nor  men  hare  fromach 
so  endure,  hot  the  IqggeMoiu  of  a  trained  intdUtanee  and  a 
«|uifleaed  tafle*  Fsnac  editon  and  coameacaton  will  be  bound 
to  confnk  ibele  voluiDei,  and  ooofider  tfadr  Iqggeftions.**— 


Curlbiy  Notes  on  Various  Pailages  in 


««A  iralnable  addition  to  oar  PkOologieBl  LiMaom,  the  mot 
vnloable  part  bcinf  the  lemarfci  on  contempocary  Utaaone,  and 
Ae  naft  of  kaming  by  wiiieh  the  end  aieaning  and  condiiion 
of  a  word  is  ibog^t  to  be  eftabliihed.**— I,«cyw7  Gmantt. 

By  the  iame  Author, 
Shakeipeare^s  Veritiication,  and  its  Ap- 
parent Irregularities  explained  by  Examples 
£:om  early  and  late  EngMi  Writers.  Foolfcap 
Sto.  doiA,  6s.  S854 

«*Tle  reader  of  ShitiifpiW  waold  do  waU  |o  aufce  himftif  ae- 
qoainted  with  this  eatcdlcnt  little  book  previoas  i»  entering  qpon 
She  frady  of  the  poob**«^JI^«  Sii^itf  im  tkt  fnfm  m  bUHtw 

■ 

A  Few  Notes  on  Shakefpeare,  with  Oc- 

cafional  Remarks  on  the  Emendations  of  the 
Manu£cript-Corre£lor  in  Mr.  CoUier^s  copy 
of  the  folio,  163^,  by  the  Rev.  Alsxander 
Dree.    Svo.  ektk^  5s.  1853 

«*Mr.  Dyce*s  Ifotes  are  pacuHarly  delighlM,  tarn  the  ftores  of 
agfrtarien  wkfa  wMcfchbag^nfrve  ■aiMng  not  ^nly  iWMog  oar 
«ate«.  ta  naoofftbafe  af  a4cr  ooaniCNa.  afaadair  nf  the 
Italian  pacts,  has npahbd  him  to  eadfihtbenk  Allihathel^ 
rccevAcd  fa  valaAla.  We  read  Ids  liiflewfaanc  «Wi  platfiBfi 
nod  cloie  it  with  regret.'*— Zfr«r«f7 
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by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  and  on  hia 
''Few  Notes  on  Shakefpeare/*  by  the  Rev. 
John  M'itford.    %vo,fewed^  as.  6d.    1856 

A  Few  Words  in  reply  to  the  Rev,  A. 
Dyce's  **  Few  Notes  on  Shakefpeare,**  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.    8vo.  rs.  1853 

Stridures  on  Mr.  Collier's  New  Edition 

of  Shakefpeare,  pubiiihed  in  1858,  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.    8vo.  clotAy  7s.  6d. 

1859 

The  Grimaldi  Shakefpeare.— Notes  and 
Emendations  on  the  Plays  of  Shakefpeare, 
from  a  recently  difcovered  annotated  copy  by 
the  late  Joe.  Grimaldi,  Efq.  Comedian.  8vo. 
ivoodcuts,  IS.  185 

A  luimeiuas  fijnlb  oa  CoI8ir*s  Shake^eare  Emeadatknia. 

A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Emendation^ 
"  Who  Smothers  her  with  Painting,**  in  the 
Play  of  Cymberline,  difcovered  by  Mr.  Collier, 
in  a  Corrected  Copy  of  the  Second  Edition  of 
Shakefpeare,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S., 
Uc    tvo,  X8.  iSsa^ 

The  Shakefpeare  Fabrications  y  or,  the 

MS.  Notes  of  the  Perkins  &lio,  fhown  to  be 
of  recent  origin ;  with  Appendix  on  the  Au- 
thorihip  of  the  Ireland  Forgeries,  by  C. 
Mansfield  Incleby,  LL.D.  Foolfcap 
8vo.  ^witA  a  faefimHe^  sJkrwu^  the  pfeodo  dd 
^ufriti^g  and  the  peneiUed  words^  ciotA,  3s. 

1859 

Ellay  on  the  Genius  of  ShakeQ>earey 

with  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Charafters  of 
Romeo,  Hamlet,  Juliet,  and  Ophelia,  by 
H.  M.  Gravis.  Poft  6vo.  £btJi,  as.  6d» 
{original  price  5s.  6d.)  i8a6 

Hamlet.  — An  Attempt  to  afceitaia 

whether  the  Queen  were  an  Acceflbry,  befixe 

die  Fa6l,  in  die  Munierof  herFirft  Huiband. 

%Y0.  fe^f^d,  as.  S856 

**TUi  pamphlet  well  deAnwihe  pcmial  afefcry  tadcntnf  Han- 
let**— Miw  md  ^tufUs, 

Remarks  on  the  Moral  Influence  of 
Sfaakd|>eaie*s  Plays,  with  illuftrations  irom 
Hamlet,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  GauiFiELD. 
8va.^if3s.  1850 

The  Sonnets  of  Shakefpeare,  rearranged 
wmd  dhFidad  kto  Four  PsutB,  with  aa  lolio* 
dnftsoD  cad  Sapkaalnry  Notes.  Foft  8va. 
€lotA,  3s.  6d.  185^ 

M 


john  Kujjell  Smtth^  36,  Soho  Square^  London. 


On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakefpeare,  identi- 
fying the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  addreflbd, 
and  elucidating  feveral  points  in  the  Poet*s 
Hiftory,  by  James  Boaden.     8vo.  is.  6d. 

1837 

Shakefpcare's  Autobiograpical  Poems, 
being  his  Sonnets  clearly  developed,  with  his 
Charafltcr,  drawn  chiefly  from  liis  Works,  by 
C.  A.  Brown.  Poft  8vo.  r/o///,  4s.  6d.    1838 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  a  Novel,  by 
Geo.  Wilkins,  printed  in  1 608,  and  founded 
upon  Shakefpeare^s  Play,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor MoMMSEN;  with  Preface  and  Ac- 
count of  fome  original  Shakefpeare  editions 
extant  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  In- 
troduction by  J.  P.  Collier.  8vo.  feiuedy 
5s.  1857 

Account  of  the  only  known  Manufcript 
of  Shakefpeare^s  Plays,  comprifing  fome  im- 
portant variations  and  corrections  in  the 
*'  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,"  obtained  from 
a  Playhoufe  Copy  of  that  Play  recently  dif- 
covered,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  8vo.  is.  184.3 

**  Who  was  '  Jack  Wilfon,'  the  Singer 
of  Shakefpcare*s  Stage?"  An  Attempt  to 
prove  the  identity  of  this  perfon  with  John 
Wilfon,  Doftor  of  Muiic  in  the  iTniverfity  of 
Oxford,  A.D.  1644,  by  E.  F.  Rimbault, 
LL.D.     8vo.  IS.  184$ 

Shakcfpeare's  Will,  copied  from  the 
Original  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  prefcrving 
the  Interlineations  and  Facfimiles  of  the  three 
Autographs  of  the  Poet,  with  a  few  Preli- 
minary Obfer/ations,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
4to.  IS.  1838 

Traditionary  Anecdotes  of  Shakefpeare, 
col  levied  in  War^'icklhire  in  1693.  8vo. 
ffwed^  IS.  1838 

Obfervations  on  an  Autograph  of  Shake- 
fpeare, and  the  Orthography  of  his  Name,  by 
Sir  Fred.  Madden.    Ivo^feuoed^  is.     1838 

Shakefpeare  Story-Teller;  Introduftory 
Leaves,  or  Outline  Sketches,  with  choice  Ex- 
tracts in  the  Words  of  the  Poet  himfelf,  with 
an  Analyils  of  the  Charafters,  by  George 
Stephens,  Profejfor  of  the  EngRJli  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  Vni'verjityoj  Copenhagen, 
Svo.  Nos.  I  to  6,  6d.  each.  1856 

Reafons  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shake- 

jfpeare's  Works,  by  J.  Payke  Collier.  8vo. 

IS.  184% 

zi 


Was  Lord  Bacon  the  Author  of  Shak^ 
fpeare's  Plays  ?  A  Letter  to  Lord  ElkiiEDeR^ 
by  W.  H.  Smith.     8vo.  6d.  \\^ 

Bacon    and    Shakefpeare,    an    Inqisin 

touching  Players, Play houfea,  and  Play-wrkas 
in  the  Reig^  of  Q.  Elizabeth  :  to  whkh  i 
appended  an  Abftra^l  of  a  Manufcript  Ai^ 
biography  of  Tobic  Matthews,  by  W.  E 
Smith.    Foolfcap  8vo.  clotky  as.  6d.       ilr 

A   Pilgrimage    to   Stratford-upon-Avci\ 

the  Birthplace  of  Shakefpeare,  by  C.  T 
Grin* FIELD,  iimo. portrait  and  fiaUSy cki, 

2S.  6d.  lf9 

with   R.  B.  Wheler's    Guiie  o 

Stratford-upon-Avon.  4.  plates,  in  i  t^. 
i2mo.  clotby  3s.  6d.  i!p 

Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Monumes 
Buft  of  Shakefpeare,  in  the  Chancel  of  Ss  , 
ford-upon-Avon  Church,  by  Abr.  Wifiu. 
%\'o.  %  plates f  IS,  6d.  iSr 

Wivell's  Supplement  to  his  Want  on 
the  Hiftor)'  and  Authenticity  of  the  Skikc^ 
fpeare  Portraits.  8vo.  la  portridts^  hoais^ 
6s.  (original  price  sis.)  xfs; 

Criticifm  applied  to  Shakefpeare,  bv  C 
Badham.    Poft  8vo.  IS.  1S4: 

Vortigern,   an    Hiftorical     Play,    repn- 

fented  at  Drury  Lane,  April  a,   1796,  2«  z 

fuppofed  newly  difcovered  Drama  of  Sbair- 

fpeare,   by   William     Henrv     iRELA^a. 

Netxj    Edition,    ivith    an    origiMol    Prefsi^ 

8vo.  facftmiUy  is.  6d.  (original  price  3s.  6d-) 

1831 

The  preSux  is  both  intercfcing  and  curioos,  from  the  ad^iacials- 
fonnation  it  gives  refpediog  the  Shakefpeare  Forgeries,  csttS*- 
ing  alio  the  fubfiaace  of  the  anthor^s  "  CoDfefHooa.** 

Comparative  Review  of  the  Opinions  ot 
Jas.  Boaden,  in  1795  and  in  1796,  rdatzres 
the  Shakefpeare  MSS.     8vo.  as.  175& 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Farmer  (i«   Reply  ts 

Rit/on),  relative  to  his  Edition  of  Shakeipears, 
publiflied  in  1790,  by  Edmond  Malobe. 
^yo./e-wedf  is.  1791 

A   Lyttle   Boke,  gevinge  a  True  and 

Brief  Accounte  of  fome  Reliques  and  Cori- 

ofities  added  of  late  to  Mr.  Halliweirs  Shak^ 

fpeare  Colle^Uon.    4to.  <tvitA  facfamU  oftk 

unique  **  Booie  of  Riddles ,*  mentiomed  by  Siendff 

in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  only  25  nj^ 

printed,  cloth,  9s.  1S56 
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John  Ruffill  Smithy  36,  Soho  Square^  London. 


Brief  Hand-Lift  of  Books,  MSS.,  &c., 

jlluftrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  colle6led  between  1842  and  1859,  by 
J.  O.  Halliwell.  Poft  8vo.  only  30  copies 
privately  printed^  clothy  i  as.  1859 

Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  and  £ngli(h 
Diftionary,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  DJ>,j 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  Anglo-Saxon  Profejfor  in  the  Uni- 
fverfity  of  Oxford,  8vo.  closely  printed  in  treble 
columns  y  12s.  i860 

» 

^Thls  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  I^rge  Di£Uonary,  bnt  almoft 
an  entirely  new  work.  In  this  compendious  one  will  be  found, 
at  a  very  moderate  price,  all  that  is  mofi  praAical  and  valuable  in 
the  fi»rmer  expenfire  edition,  with  a  great  acceffion  of  new 
words  and  matter.'*— ^rit«rV  Frtfact, 

Anglo-Saxon  Deleflus;  ferving  as  a 
firft  ClafT-Book  to  the  Language,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Barnes,  B.D.,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.     i2mo.  clothy  2s.  6d.  1849 

**  To  thofe  who  wiih  to  poflefi  a  critical  knowledge  of  thdr  own 
Native  Engli/h,  fomc  acquaintance  widi  Anglo-Saxon  is  indif- 
penfable ;  and  we  have  never  feen  an  introdoAion  better  cal- 
culated than  the  prefent  to  fupply  the  wants  of  a  beginner  in  a 
flicrt  fpace  of  time.  The  dedenfions  and  conjugations  are  well 
fiaied,  and  illuArated  by  references  to  Greek,  the  Latin,  French, 
and  other  languages.  A  philofophical  fpirit  pervades  every  part. 
The  Delectus  confifls  of  fliort  pieces  on  various  fubjeds,  with 
cxtraAs  from  Anglo-Saxon  Hiltory  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
There  is  a  good  Gloffiuy  at  the  tx>/^**—Jthtnamm,  OCt.  xo,  1849. 

Introduftion  to  Anglo-Saxon  Reading; 

compriiing  ^Ifric's  Homily  on  the  Birthday 
of  St.  Gregory,  with  a  copious  Gloffary,  &c., 
by  L.  Langley,  F.L.S.    i2mo.  clothy  2s.  6d. 

1839 

JElAic's  Homily  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  compofition,  and  in* 
terefting,  as  letting  forth  Auguftine^s  miffion  to  the  "  Land  of 
the  Angles." 

Anglo-Saxon  Verfion  of  the  Life  of  St. 

Guthlac,  Hermit  of  Croyland.  Printed,  for 
the  firft  time,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  with  a  Tranflation  and  Notes  by 
Charles  Wycliffe  Goodwin,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  i2mo. 
clotky  5s.  1848 

Anglo-Saxon  Verfion  of  the  Hexameron 
of  St.  Baiil,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Remains 
of  St.  Bafirs  Admonitio  ad  Filium  Spiritu- 
alem.  Now  firft  printed  from  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  with  a  Tranflation  and 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Norman.  8vo. 
Second  Edition^  enlargedyfe^wed,  4s.  1849 

The  Holy  Gofpels  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
edited  from  the  original  MS.,  by  Benjamin 
Thorpe.  Poft  8vo.  clothy  8s.  (original  price 
I2S.)  1842 


Guide  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue ;  on 

the  Bafis  of  Profeftbr  Raflc's  Grammar;  to 
which  are  added  Reading  LefTons,  in  Verfe 
and  Profe,  with  Notes,  for  the  ufe  of  Learners, 
by  E.  J.  Vernon,  B.A.,  Oxon.  i2mo. 
clothy  5s.  1855 

^  Mr.  Vernon  has,  we  think,  afied  wifely  in  taking  Ralk  for  his 
model;  but  let  no  one  fuppose  from  the  title  that  the  book  is 
merely  a  compilation  from  the  work  of  that  philologift.  The 
accidence  is  abridged  from  Raik,  with  confiant  revifion,  correc- 
tion, and  modification ;  but  the  fyntax,  a  moft  imponant  portion 
of  the  book,  is  original,  and  is  compiled  with  great  care  and 
(kill}  and  the  latter  half  of  the  rolume  con£fis  of  a  wcU-chofen 
feleAion  of  extrafts  from  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  in  profe  and 
verfe,  for  the  praf^ice  of  the  ihident,  who  will  find  great  afiifiance 
in  reading  them  from  the  grammatical  notes  with  which  they  are 
accompanied,  and  from  the  gloflary  which  follows  them.  This 
volume,  well  ibidied,  will  enable  any  one  to  read  with  eafe  the 
generality  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers }  and  its  cheapneft  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  claft.  It  has  our  hearty  recommendir 
tion." — Llttrarj  Gascttte, 

Anglo-Saxon  Verfion  of  the  Story  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyre,  upon  which  is  founded 
the  Play  of  Pericles,  attributed  to  Shakefpeare, 
from  a  MS.,  with  a  Tranflation  and  Gloflary 
by  Benjamin  Thorpe.  i2mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
(original  price  6s.)  1834 

Anale£ta  Anglo-Saxonica. — A  Seleftion^ 
in  Profe  and  Verfe,  from  Anglo-Saxon  Au- 
thors, of  various  ages,  with  a  Gloffary  by 
Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  A  Ne<w  Edition^ 
lAJitk  correBions  and  improvements,  Poft  8vo. 
clothy  8s.  (original  price  i-2s.)  1846 

A  Philological  Grammar,  grounded  upon 
Englifti,  and  formed  from  a  comparifon  of 
more  than  Sixty  Languages.  Being  an  Intro- 
du6lion  to  the  Science  of  Grammars  of  all 
Languages,  efpecially  Englifh,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  B.D.,  of 
St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge  ^  Author  of 
"  Poems  in  the  Dorfet  Dialeft,"  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  Delcftus,"  &c.,  8vo.  (pp.  322),  cloth, 
9s.  1854 

^  Mr.  Barnes*  work  is  an  excellent  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  advancing  ftudy  of  Philology  may  be  brought  to  illuT- 
trate  and  enrich  a  fcientiiic  expofition  of  Engiiih  Graxmnar."— 
Edinburgh  Guardiart, 

^  Of  the  fcience  of  Grammar,  by  indudion  from  the  philological 
h&»  of  many  languages,  Mr.  Barnes  has,  in  this  volume,  fupplietf 
a  conciie  and  eomprehenfire  manual.  Grammarians  may  differ 
as  to  the  regularity  of  the  principles  on  which  nations  have  con- 
ftruAed  their  forms  and  uiages  of  fpecch,  but  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  fbme  conformity  or  fmiilarlty  of  praAice  may  be  traced,  and 
that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  expound  a  true  fcience  of  Gram* 
mar.  Mr.  Barnes  has  lb  far  grounded  bis  Grammar  upon  Eng- 
lifh as  to  make  it  an  Englifh  Grammar,  but  he  has  continually 
referred  to  comparative  philology,  and  fought  to  render  his  work 
illnfiratlve  of  general  forms,  in  confbnaity  with  principles  com^ 
mon,  more  or  lefs,  to  the  language  of  all  mankind.  More  than 
fixty  languages  have  been  compared  in  the  coutic  of  preparing 
the  volume;  and  the  general  prindplct  laid  down  will  be  found 
ufeful  in  the  fiody  of  various  tongues.  It  is  a  learned  wd  philo* 
fophical  trcatife.''— 'If/«r«r7  Csxttti, 


John  Rujfill  Smitbj  36,  Sobo  Square^  London. 


A  Fragment   of  Alfric's  Anglo-Saxon 

Grammar^  Alfnc^s  GIoiTary,  and  a  Poem  on 
the  Soul  and  Body  of  the  Xllth  Century, 
diTcovered  among  the  Archives  of  Worcefter 
Cathedral,  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart. 

Folio,  PRIVATELY  PRINTED,yHv^J,  IS.  6d. 

1838 

Two  Leaves  of  King  Waldere,  and 

King  Gudherc,  a  hitherto  unknown  Old  Eng- 
lifh  Epic  of  the  8th  Century  belonging  to  the 
Saga  Cycle  of  King  Theodoric  and  his  Men. 
Now  firft  publilhed  with  a  modem  Engliih 
reading.  Notes  and  Gloflary,  by  George 
Stephens,  £figli/h  Prpfeffbr  in  the  XJwvtrfity 
4^  CopiuJkagin,  Royal  8vo.  ivUk  four  Pkoto- 
^ttpMc  FaeJMles  of  th$  MS.  of  thi  ^tJk  Cnt- 
tury^  recently  dif covered  at  Copenhagen^  1 5s* 
^'^'without  FaefmUes,  75.  6d.  i860 

Popular  Treatifes  on  Science,  written 

daring  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Norman,  and  Engiilh,  edited  by 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.     8vo.  cloth,  js. 

1841 

Contents.-- An  Anglo-Saxon  Trcatire  on  Aftronomy  of  the  Tenth 
Century,  now  firft  pabliAed  Trom  a  MS.  in  the  Britiih  Mvfctun, 
frith  a  tian0atlen  i  Livie  dcs  Creaturesi  by  Phillippe  de  Tbaim, 
sow  firft  printed,  with  a  tranilation  (extremely  valuable  to  Pfai- 
lologifts,  as  being  the  eariieil  fpcdmens  of  Anglo-Norman  re- 
inaining,  and  explanatory  of  all  the  fymbolical  figns  in  early 
fcilpture  and  painting) }  the  Befiiary  of  Phillippe  dc  Thaun,  with 
a  tranflation}  Fragments  on  Popular  Science  from  the  Early 
EngliHa  Metrical  Lives  ef  the  Sainit  (the  eariiefi  piece  of  the 
kind  in  the  EnglUb  Language. ) 


Torrent  of  Portugal ;  an  Ei^^ifli  Me- 
trical Romance.  Now  firft  pablifiied,  fiiB 
an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  Centuiy,  pfs 
ferred  in  the  Chetham  Library  at  MaacbeiB, 
edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,&c.  Poft  Sfo. 
clothy  uniform  nmth  Ritjen,  H^eber^  and  EJBit 
pub&catioHS,  clctk,  5s.  1143 

iis  of  cHr 


**This  is  a  ralnable  and  interefting  addMoa  to 
Englith  metrical  remancei,  and  an  indiapesijybic 
the  coUaOieai  ofaitloa,  Weber,  acd  Ei^;.*' — Liurarj 


The  Vilion  and  Creed  of  Piers  Plough- 
man, edited  by  Thomas  W&ioht  ;  a  ae* 
edition,  revifed,  with  additions  to  the  Kota 
and  Gloflary.  a  vols,  foolscap  Sto.  M» 
xos.  :S;( 


Skelton  (John,  Poet  Laureate  to  Henry 
VIII.)  Poetical  Works;  the  Bowge  of  Court, 
Colin  Clout,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 
(hi5  celebrated  Satire  on  Wolfcy),  Phillip 
Sparrow,  Elinour  Humming,  &c.  \  with  Notes 
and  Life  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce.  2  vols. 
8vo.  cloth^  x6s.  (original  price  ^1.  12s.)  1843 

"^Tbe  power,  the  flrangeneis,  the  Tolubility  of  his  language,  the 
andacity  of  his  (atire,  and  the  perieA  originality  of  his  nuoner, 
aade  Skelton  one  of  the  mofi  extraordinary  writen  of  aoy  age  or 
country.** — SnUhtj, 

Early  Hiftory  of  Freemafonry  in  Eng- 
land. Illuftrated  by  an  Englifh  Poem  of  the 
XlVth  Century,  with  Notes  by  J.  O.  Hal- 
LiWELL.  Poft  8vo.  fecond  edition^  'with 
afacfinuk  of  the  original  MS,  in  the  Britijh 
Mufeuniy  cloth,  ss.  6d.  1844 

**Yhe  interaft  which  thccnrioas  poem,  of  which  this  pubfication  is 
dyefly  compofcd,  has  excited,  is  proved  by  the  ia^  of  its  having 
been  oaadatfed  into  Gennan^  and  of  its  having  reached  a  iecoiid 

,  edition,  which  is  not  common  with  liich  publications.  Mr. 
■alUweU  haa  can&lly  reviftd  the  new  edition,  and  iocrcaicd  its 
■tilhy  by  the  addition  of  a  compiaBB  and  cornA  Gloflary.**— 
Mltsrarj  Caattttf, 


««The  *  Vifiot  of  Pie?B  Ploqghman  *  is  ooe  of  the  moA 
iniBfefting  aonumcatt  of  the  Engliih  Laagaasc  and 
and  alfo  of  the  fodal  and  poliocai  condition  of  tfce  cocssnr  i 
the  fourteenth  centory.    ...    Its   anthm-   is   no; 
known,  bat  its  time  of  corapofition  can,  by  interaai 
be  fixed  at  about  the  year  X36&.    On  this  and  od  aL  aaoa 
bearing  upon  the  origin  and  objeft  of  the  poea,  lb.  VTd^ 

hiflorical  introdndion  gives  an^lc  inlbnnation fc 

the  thirteen  yean  that  have  pafled  iince  tbe  firft  tiaipe  efit 
pnfmt  text  was  publiflied  by  the  laze  Mr.  Picfceisf,  aor  oU 
Uiefatiire  and  hiikory  has  been  more  ftodied,  and  wea^itea 
laife circle  of  readers  will  be  prepared  to  wdcofae  liadK^ 
and  carefully  reviled  rcpc3nt.*'->  XitrM/^  Gaautu. 

Sir  Amadacei  a  MiddIe-North-£ngIiih 
Metrical  Romance  of  the  Xlllth  CeDtoij, 
reprinted  from  two  texts,  with  an  IntroduSki 
by  George  Stephens,  Profejbr  9/ Old  £3%- 
lifli  in  the  XJtm)erfity  of  Copenk€igen,  Sra. 
fevjed,  IS.  6d.  iSfc 

Rara  Mathemadca ;  or^  a  Collection  dt 

Treatifes  on  the  Mathematics  and  Subjeds 
conne6led  with  them,  from  ancient  ineditxd 
MSS.,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  8vo.  fecrni 
edition,  clotb,  3  s.  1S41 

Contents  :-<-Johannis  de  Sacro-Bofco  Tn&axa»  de  Arte  Xeasevifti 
Klethod  uled  in  England  in  the  FL'teenth  Century  fix-  taid^  tt 
Altitude  of  a  Sbeeple  i  TreatiTe  on  the  Numentioa  of  JUgsAt 
Treatife  on  Glafles  for  Opticil  Purpofes,  by  \V.  Bwnc- 
Johannis  Robyns  de  Cometfs  Commcnraria ;  Two  Tables  iiK*- 
ing  the  time  of  High  Water  at  London  Bridge,  and  the  I>aaEaii 
of  Moonlight,  from  a  MS.  of  the  Thirteenth  Cciitnr:*'}  oc  tc 
Menfuratioii  of  Heights  and  Etiftances}  Alezandri  de  VZx  Dei 
Carmen  de  Algoril'mo  ^  Pt-efacc  ts  a  CaLsndar  or  Aisuaarli  it 
1430;  Johannis  Norfolk  in  Artcm  progreiBonis  fumffi^ui  ^^^ 
on  Early  Almanacks,  by  the  Editor,  ice.  Sec. 

Philological  Proofs  of  the  Original  Unity 
and  Recent  Origin  of  the  Human  Race,  de- 
rired  from  a  Comparifon  of  the  Languages  of 
Europe,  Alia,  Africa,  and  America,  by  A. 
J.  JOHNES.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  (jiriginai  fria 
I2S.  6d.)  1I43 

Printed  at  the  fjgscOion  of  Or.  Prichard,  to  whoJc  wacfa  k  wjS  k 
fiuind  a  uieful  supplement. 
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Nugae  Pocticaj    Seled  Pieces  of  Old 

Englifh  Popular  Poetry,  illuftrating  the  Man- 
ners and  Arts  of  the  XVth  Century.  Edited 
by  J.  O.  Haluwbll.  Poft  8vo.  only  100 
copies  printed^  clothe  5s.  1844 

Anecdota  Literaria;  a  Colledion  of 
Short  Poeois  in  EngliAi,  Latin,  and  French, 
iJluftrative  of  the  Literature  and  Hiftory  of 
England  in  the  Xlllth  Century ;  and  more 
efpecially  of  die  Condition  and  Manners  of 
the  different  Cla/Ies  of  Society.  By  T. 
WwGHT,  M.A.y  F.S.A.,  &c.  8vo.  clotb^ 
only  150  copies  frintfdy  5s.     .      ...     ..     1844 

Di£Uonary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words,  Obfolete  Phrafes,  Proverbs,  and  An- 
cient Cufloms,  from  die  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
By  Jambs  Orchard  Halliwell,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  &c.  s  vols.  8vo.  containing  upwards 
of  zooo  pages,  ciofify  printed  in  double  coiunms, 
clot  A,  a  netv  and  cheaper  edition  y  1 58.       1 86 1 

It  oootuns  above  50>ooo  words  (emkodyiitg  all  the  known  fcattend 
(loAric*  of  the  EaglHh  langtuife),  fanning  a  complete  key  for 
the  reader  of  oor  old  Poeti,  Dramatits,  TlkeologiaDs,  and  other 
anthore,  whole  works  abound  with  allufioDi,  of  which  e^lana- 
tioDS  are  not  to  be  feund  in  ordinary  Diflionarics  and  books  of 
reftrence.  Moft  of  the  principal  Arcfaaifms  are  Uloibated  by  ex- 
amples ieleded  from  early  incdited  MS8.  and  rare  books,  and  by 
ftr  the  greater  portian  will  be  foond  to  be  original  authorities. 

A  Gloffary ;  or,  CoUeftion  of  Words, 

Phrafes,  Cuiloms,  Proverbs,  &c.,  illuftrating 
the  Works  of  Englifli  Authors,  particularly 
Shakefpeare  and  his  Contemporaries.  By 
Robert  Nares,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  &c. 
A  New  Edition,  with  coniiderable  Additions, 
both  of  Words  and  Examples.  By  James 
O.  Halliwell,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A.,  F.S#A.  %  thick  vols,  8vo. 
clotbj£i.%%.  1859 

The  Gloflary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  is  1>y  fiu*  die  bell  and  moft  ufis 
fuJ  MTork  we  poiTefs  for  explaining  and  illuftrating  the  obiblete 
language  and  the  cttftoms  and  manners  of  thefixteenthand  feven- 
teenth  centurks,  and  it  is  quite  faidlfpcBAbto  for  the  readera  of 
the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  additional  words 
aiid  examples  are  dlftinguilhed  from  thoie  in  the  original  text  by 
a  f  prefixed  to  tact.  TWt  work  contains  between  jFw  mid  fix 
tbtufand  additional  examples,  the  refult  of  original  refearch,  not 
merely  fupplementary  to  Nares,  but  to  all  other  compilatinni  of 
the  kind. 

Thoxnpfon  (£.)  on  the  Archaic  Mode 
of  exprefling  Numbers  in  Englifh,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Friefic,  Sec,  8vo.  (an  ingenious  and 
learned  pampblet,  interefting  to  the  Phiblogi/f)^ 
18.  1853 

Danifh. — Engliih-Danifh  Dialogues  aiid 
Progreflivc  Ezercifes.  By  E.  F.  Ancker. 
lamo.  chthy  5s.  1851 — Key  to  Ditto,  5s. 
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Gloffary  of  Provincial  and  Local  Words 
Ufed  in  England.  By  F.  Grose,  F.S.A.j 
with  which  is  now  incorporated  the  Supple- 
ment. By  Samuel  Pegge,  F.S.A.  Poft: 
8vo.  clotby  4s.  6d.  1839^ 

Specimens  of  Cornifh  Provincial  Dialed, 

'  coUeAed  and  arranged  by  Uncle  Jan  Tree- 
noodle,  with  fome  IntroduAory  Remarks  and 
a  Gloffary  by  an  Antiquarian  Friend  j  alfo  a 
Selection  of  Songs  and  other  Pieces  connected 
with  Cornwall.  Poft  8vo.  imth  a  curious  por^ 
trait  of  Dolly  Pentreathy  cloth,  4s.  1846 

7^he  Cornifh  Thalia,  being  original  Comic 
Poems,  illuftrative  of  the  Corniih  Diale6i. 
By  J.  H.  Daniel.    Poft  8vo.  6d.  i860 

A  Gloffary  of  the  Words  and  Phr a(as 
of  Cumberland.  By  William  Dickinson, 
F.L.S.     i±mo.^loth,  as.  1859 

Nathan  Hogg's  Letters  and  Poems  in 

the  Devonftiire   Diale6l.      The  fourth  eStiony 
^tb  adiStions,  poft  $ro,fe*wed^  is.  i860 

"  Thefe  letten,  whichlurve  acbiered  oonfiderable  pojralaritjr,  emoe 
•n  exteuSve  acquaintance  with  thcTcniacttlar  of  the  Counfjr  and 
lit  idioau  and  phnics,  while  tb«  cominnoaa  flew  of  wit  and 
bnmour  throughout,  cannot  fhU  to  operate  fbrdbly  upon  the 
nfible  fiuuldes  of  the  reader.  In  the  Witch  ftory  Nathan  has 
excelled  hlmiet^  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  karc  not  feen  hit  kft 
eflbrt  in  this  bruch  of  local  Bn|^  literature.  The  fnperilMon* 
of  Jan  Vaggis  and  Jan  Plant  are  moft  graphically  and  amnfinglj 
poortrayed,  and  the  Tarious  inddents  whereby  die  inflnence  of  tlie 
*  E?il  Eye,*  is  fought  to  becoontcniAed,  areat  once  Indicrooi  and 
irrdtfUbk.*'— /^(raiwffc  Msi!. 

Poems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorfet  Dia- 
led, with  a  Diflertation  and  Gloflary.  By  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Barnes,  B.D.  Second  edition, 
enlarged  and  correSedy  royal  ismo.  cloth,  los. 

i8f7 

Hwomely  Rhymes ;  a  Second  Colledion 

of  Poems  in  the  Dorfet  Dialed.   By  the  kev. 
W.  Barnes.     Royal  iimo.  cloth,  5s.     1859 

"  The  author  it  a  genuine  poet,  and  it  ii  delightful  to  catch  the  pmc 
breath  of  foog  in  veries  which  ailert  themlelvct  only  as  the  ofiddt 
vehicle  of  rare  words  and  Saxon  infledioos.  We  have  no  intea- 
tioo  of  letting  up  the  Doriet  pailMs  agauttt  the  more  ezaended 
provindalifin  of  Scodaad,  tUll  left  of  contparing  tlie  DorictOiiie 
poet  with  the  Scotch  j  yet  we  feel  lure  tlat  tbde  poems  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  Bums,  that  many  of  tilem  are  not 
uawoithy  of  him,  and  that  (at  any  rate)  his  bcft  praduAiooa 
cannot  expreft  a  more  cordial  lympathy  with  extenud  nature^  era 
more  loving  intereft  in  human  Joys  and  locrows." — Ltttrmj 
GsauUf. 

John  Noakes  and  Mary  Styles :  a  Poem, 
exhibiting  fome  of  the  moft  ftriking  lingual 
localifms  peculiar  to  EfTex ;  with  a  Gloffary. 
By  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Great  Totham 
Hall,  EfTex.     Poft  8vo.  cloth,  as.  1S39 
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A  Gloflary  of  Words  ufed  in  Teefdale, 

in  the  County  of  Durham.     Poft  8vo.  ivith  a 

map  of  the  diftriSy  clotky  as.  6d.  (original  price 

6s.)  184.9 

**  Contains  about  two  thoulknd  words.  ...  It  is  believed  the  firfi 
and  only  coUe^on  of  words  and  phrafes  peculiar  to  this  diftrlA, 
and  we  hail  it  therefore  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  hiliory 
of  language  and  literature  ...  the  author  has  evidently  brought 
to  bear  an  exteniive  perlbnal  acquaintance  with  the  common 
language.'* — Darlinghn  Timts, 

Dialeft  of  South  Lancafliire,  or  Tim 
BoBBiN^s  Tummus  and  Meary ;  revifed  and 
corrected,  with  his  Rh}incs,  and  an  enlarged 
,Gloffary  of  Words  and  Phrafes,  chiefly  ufed 
by  the  Rui-al  Population  of  the  Manufafhiring 
Difb'i£h  of  South  Lancafhire.  By  Sa.muel 
Bamford.    i%TS\o,fecond edition f  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

1854 

Leicefter(hir6  Words,  Phrafes,  and  Pro- 
verbs. By  A.  B.  Evans,  D.D.,  Head  Mafter 
of  Market'Bopworth  Granmuur  School,  iimo. 
clotky  5S.  1848 

A  Gloffary  of  Northamptonlhire  Words 

and  Phrafes ;  with  examples  of  their  colloquial 
life,  with  illuftrations  from  various  Authors  j 
to  which  are  added,  the  Cuftoms  of  the  County. 
By  Mifs  A.  E.  Baker.  2  vols,  poft  8vo.  cloth, 
16s.  (original  price  £1.  4s.)  1854 

**We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  lady,fifier  to  the  local 
hiAorian  of  Norduunptonflure,  who  has  occupied  her  time  in  pro- 
facing  this  very  capital  Gloflary  of  Northamptonfliire  pro« 
vincialifins."— £xam/n«r. 

**The  provincial  dialeds  of  England  contain  and  preferve  the  ele-* 
jnents  and  rudiments  of  our  compound  tongue.  In  Miis  Baker's 
admirable  *  Northamptonfliire  Gloflary,'  we  have  rather  a  reper- 
tory of  archaifins  than  vulgariiins.  But  it  is  much  more  than  a 
Tocabnlary }  it  piderves  not  only  dialectical  peculiarities,  but  odd 
and  diiappearing  cuftoms }  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  it  which 
^oes  not  throw  light  on  fome  ob&urity  in  our  writers,  or  recal 
old  habits  and  praiAices.'^— Cibr(^toi  Rtnumbranar^  £^uarUrlj 
Rtviao, 

A  Gloffary  of  the  Provincialifms  of  the 
County  of  Suffex.  By  W.  Durrant  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  Poft  $vo,'fecond  edition,  enlarged, 
cloth,  5s.  1823 

Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland. — Dia- 
logues, Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  by  various 
Writers,  in  the  Weftmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land Diale6ls ;  now  firft  colle^ed  ;  to  which 
is  added,  a  copious  Gloflary  of  Words  peculiar 
to  thofe  Counties.  Poft8vo.  (pp.  4.08),  cloth, 
9s.  »839 

A   Gloffary  of   Provincial  Words  and 

Phrafes  in  ufe  in  Wiltfhire,  fhowing  their 

Derivation  in  numerous  inftances,  from  the 

Language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     By  John 

Yonge  Aicerman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.     iimo. 

cloth,  3s.  184.3 
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Spring  Tide  5  or,  the  Angler  and  his 
Friends.  By  J.  Y.  Akerman.  iimo.  plates, 
cloth,  3$.  6d.  185s 

TbeTe  Dialogues  incidentally  illuftrate  the  Dialeft  of  the  Wen  of 

England. 

The  Yorkfliire  Dialed^,  exemplified  in 
various  Dialogues,  Tales,  and  Songs,  appli- 
cable to  the  County  j  with  a  Gloflary.  Poft 
8vo.  IS.  183^ 

A   Gloffary  of    Yorkfhire  Words    and 

Phrafes,  collefted  in  Whitby  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood  j  with  examples  of  their  colloquial 
ufe  and  allufions  to  local  Cuftoms  and  Tradi- 
tions. By  an  Inhabitant.  i2mo.  clatj^^ 
3s.  6d.  X855 

The   Hallamfhire  {dtJriSf  of  Sheffield) 

Gloflary.By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter, author 
of  the  Hiftory  of  "  Hallamfhire,"  « South 
Yorkfliire,''  &c.  Poft  8yd.  cloth,  4s.  (orig;inal 
price  8s.)  1819 

Archaeological  Index  to  Remains  of  Anti- 
quity of  the  Celtic,  Romano-Britifti,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Periods.  By  John  Yokge 
Akerman,  Fellow  and  late  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  8vo.  illuftrated  ivitb 
numerous  engravings,  comprifng  ufnvards  rf 
fi<ve  hundred  obje^s,  cloth,  15s.  1847 

This  work,  though  Intended  as  ui  introdoAlon  and  a  guide  to  <be 
ftody  of  our  early  antiquities,  will.  It  is  hoped,  alfo  {wove  of 
fervice  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  praAifiMi  Ardueoiogifi. 

**  One  of  the  firft  wants  of  an  incipient  Antiquary  is  the  ftdlity  of 
comparifon }  and  here  it  is  ftmiihed  him  at  one  glance.  The 
Plates,  indeed,  form  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  book,  both 
by  their  number  and  die  judicious  ieleftion  of  types  and  exaopies 
which  they  contain.  It  is  a  book  which  we  can,  oo  dua  accomc, 
iaiely  and  warmly  recommend  to  all  who  are  interefed  in  the 
antiquities  of  their  native  land."— XiKrtfrj  Gssuttt, 

Remains  of  Pagan  Saxondom^  principally 
from  Tumuli  in  England,  drawn  from  the 
originals.  Defcribed  and  illuibated  by  JoHS 
Yonge  Akerman,  F.S.A.  One  handfoine 
volume,  4to.  illuflrated *with  40  coloured 
PLATES,  half-morocco,  £3.  1855 

The  plates  are  admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Baiire,  and  ooloiccd 
under  the  dlreftion  of  the  Author.  It  is  ft  work  well  worthy  ibc 
notice  of  the  Archaeologift. 

Veftiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derby- 
fhire,  and  the  Sepulchral  Ufages  of  its  In- 
habitants, from  the  moft  Remote  Ages  to  the 
Reformation.  By  Thomas  Bateman,  £sq.» 
of  Youlgrave,  Derbyihire.  In  One  handfome 
volume,  8vo.  tvith  numerous  'woodcuts  ef 
Tumuli  and  tkeir  contents,  Crojfes,  Tenths,  &c., 

cloth^  15s.  "  1848 
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Defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities 
and  Mifcellaneous  Obje£ls  preferved  in  the 
Mufeum  of  Thomas  Bateman,  £fq.,  at  Lom- 
berdale  Houfe,  Youlgrave,  Derbylhire.  8vo. 
plates  and  woodcuts,  clot/i,  (veryfitv  printed) 
I  OS.  6d.  1855 

R^eliquiae  Antiquiae  Eboracenfis;  or, 
Relics  of  Antiquity^  relating  to  the  County 
of  York.  By  W.  Bowman,  of  Leeds, 
aiUfted  by  feveral  eminent  Antiquaries.  4to. 
6  Parts  (complete), //<«/«,  15s.  1855 

Reliquiae  Ifurianae  ;  the  Remains  of  the 

Koman    Ifurium,    now    Aldborough,    near 

Boroughbridge,    Yorkfliire,    illuftrated    and 

defcribed.      By  Henry    Ecroyd    Smith. 

Royal  4to.  with  3  7  plates,  cloth,  £  i .  5s.    1851 

«Tltt  moft  hJehly  ilhifinted  work  erer  publiihed  on  a  Roman 
Station  in  England. 

Hboracum  j  or,  York  under  the  Romans. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  of  York, 
Royal  Svo.  nuith  19  plates,  clotb,  6s.  (original 
price  iisO  1^4^ 

Koman  Sepulchral  Infcriptions ;  their 
Relation  to  Archaeology,  Language,  and 
Religion.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.     Poft  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d.    1858 

Deicription  of  a  Roman  Building,  and 
other  Remains,  difcovered  at  Caerleon,  in 
Monmouthftiire.  By  J.  E.  Lee.  Imperial 
8vo.  clot  A,  with  ao  intereJHng  etchings  by  the 
Author,  frwed,  ss,  1850 

Seleftions  from  an  Antiquarian  Sketch 
Book.  By  John  Edward  Lee,  of  Caerleon, 
In>pcrial  %yo.  fenved,  as.  6d.  1859 

Comprifing  1 5  Sketches  lithographed  from  the  Author's  drawings  of 
objcAs  in  Switzerland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Yorkfhire,  Herdbrd. 
ihire,  and  Monmoath(hire,  with  ibort  dcicripiiona. 

Ulfter  Journal  of  Archaeology;  con- 
du61ed  under  the  fuperintendence  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Archaeologifts  at  Belfaft.  Hand- 
fomely  printed,  in  4to.  with  engravings, 
Publiihed  Quarterly.  Annual  Subfcription, 
lis.    Nos.  I  to  28  are  ready. 

Defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  CoUeftion 

of  Antiquities  and  other  Objefts  illuftrative 
of  Irilh  Hiftory,  exhibited  in  the  Belfaft 
Mufeum,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Britiih  Aflb- 
ciaticn,  Sept.  1851,  with  Antiquarian  Notes. 
$vo,fe*wed,  IS.  6d.  1853 

Report  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Inftitute  held 
atChichefter,  July,  1853.  8vo.  many  plates 
and  woodcuts,  cloth,  ys.  6d,  1856 


IX 


Soho  Square^  London. 
Archaeologia  Cambrenfis.— A  Record  of 

the  Antiquities,  Hiftorical,  Genealogical,  To- 
pographical, and  Architeftural,  of  Wales  and 
its  Marches.  Firft  Series,  complete,  4  vols. 
8\ro.  many  plates  and  ^woodcuts,  cloth,  ^2.  as. 

1846-49 

Odd  Parts  may  be  had  to  complete  Sets. 

Second  Series,    6    vols.    8vo.  cloth, 

>C3-  3S. 


Third  Series.  Vol.  I.  cloth,  £1.  10s.  j 

Vol.  II.  £j.  5s.  5  Vol.  III.  ^i.  5S. }  Vol.  IV. 
^i.  I  OS.  J  Vol.  V.  ^i.  los. 

Pubiiflied  by  die  Cambrian  ArchaBological  Aflbdatioo. 

The   Cambrian   Journal,  illuftrative  of 

the  Hiftory,  Topography,  and  Literature  of 

Wales.     8vo.  Vol.  I.  las.  j  Vols.  II.,  III., 

IV.,  v.,  and  VI.  los.  each,  cloth        1854-60 

Pnbliihed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Cambrian  InfUtiue. 

Suggeftions  on  the  Ancient  Britons,  in 
3  Parts.  By  G.  D.  Barber,  M.A.  (com- 
monly called  G.  D.  Barber  Beaumont). 
Thick  8vo.  cloth,  14s.  iS54> 

A  Manual  for  the  Study  of  the  Sepul- 
chral Slabs  and  Croffes  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  the  Rev.  £.  L.  Cutts.  8vo.  ^00  Jine 
<i4fOodcuts,  cloth,  6s.  (original  price  las.) 

1849 

Notices  of  Sepulchral  Monuments  in 
Engliih  Churches  from  the  Norman  Conqueft 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Hastings  Kelke.  8vo.  many  tvoodcuts,  as. 
(original  price  3s.  6d.)  1850 

Cyclops  Chriftianus ;  or,  an  Argument 
to  difprove  the'fuppofed  Antiquity  of  the 
Stonehenge  and  other  Megalithic  £re6Uons  in 
England  and  Brittany.  By  the  Hon.  Al- 
gernon Herbert.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  (original 
price  6s.)  1849 

Introdudion  to  the  Study  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Coins.  By  J.  Y.  Akerman, 
F.S.A.  Foolfcap  8vo.  tvith  numerous  tuood 
engravings  from  the  origituil  Coins  (am  excellent 
introdu&ory  book),  cloth,  6s.  6d.  1848 

Contents:— 9KCT.  I. — Origin  of  Coinage.— Greek  Regal  Coins.— 
1.  Creelc  Civic  Coin*. — 3.  Greek  Imperial  Coins.— 4.  Origin 
of  Roman  Cobage.— Confular  Coins.— $.  Roman  Imperial 
Coins.— 6.  Roman  Britiib  Coins.-^.  Ancient  BrkiOl  Cokoge. — 
8.  Anglo-Saxon  Coinage. — 9.  EnglHIiCoin^  fiom  the  Coni|iieft. 
— 10.  Scourh  Coinage. — 11.  Couiage  oflreland.— ix.  Anglo- 
Gallic  Coins.— 13.  Continental  Money  in  the  Middle  Agas.— 
14.  Various  Reprefentadves  of  Coinage. — 15.  Fomeriestn  An- 
cient and  Modem  Times.— 16.  Table  of  Prices  oTEi^^  Coibs 
reaiised  at  Public  Sates. 
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Eflays,  Philological,  Philofophical,  Eth- 
nological, and  Archaeologica],  conncAed  with 
the  Prehiliorical  Records  of  the  Civilized  Na- 
tions of  Ancient  Europe,  efpecially  of  that 
Race  which  firft  occupied  Great  Britain.  By 
John  Williams,  A.M.,  Oxon,  Archdeacon 
of  Cardigan.  Thick  8vo.  with  7  plates,  clotky 
i6s.  185S 

Tradefman's  Tokens  ftruck  in  London 

and  its  Vicinity,  from  X64S  to  167 1,  defcribed 
from  the  originals  in  the  Britifii  Mufeum,  &c. 
,By  J.  Y.  Akerman,  F.S.A.  8vo.  tuithZ 
plates  gfmtmirous  exaMpUSfCloth^  x  5s. — large 
PAPER  in  4.to.  clothy  £1.  is.  1843 

This  work  comprif«s  s  lift  of  nearly  3000  Tokens,  and  contaiiu 
occa£ona.I  lUaftratire,  topogrmphkali  and  ancquarian  aotei  on 
jMrfoos,  placu,  iccea,  old  taveni  and  eoffee-liauio  figm,  &c. 
dec.  &c.,  with  an  inirodofiory  account  of  the  canfes  which  led  to 
the  adopuon  of  fuch  a  currency. 

Tokens  iflued  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  by 
Corporations,  Merchants,  Tradefmen,  &c. 
Defcribed  and  illuftrated  by  William  Bo  yne, 
F.S.A.  Thick  8vo.  42  plates^  doth,  £%,  xs. 
— Large  Paper,  in  4to.  clotA,  £3.  3.     1858 

Nearly  9500  Tokens  are  defcribed  in  this  work,  arranged  alpha- 
betically under  Counties  and  Towns.  To  the  Numifinatift,  the 
Topographer,  and  Genealogifi,  it  wiii  be  found  extremely  ofefiil. 

Ancient  Coins  of  Cities  and   Princes, 

Geographically  Arranged  and  Defcribed — 
Hifpania,  Gallia,  Britannia.  By  J.  Y.  Aker- 
M an,  F.S.A.  8vo.  ivit/i  engravings  of  many 
hundred  Coins  from  a^bial  examples.  Clot  A, 
8s.  6d.  (original  price  x8s.}  1846 

Coins  of  the  Romans  relating  to  Britain. 
Defcribed  and  Illuftrated  by  J.  Y.  Aker- 
MAN,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  greatly  en> 
largcd,  Svo.  ivith  plates  and  tuotdcittSy  clot  A, 
I  OS.  6d.  1844 

The  ^Prix  de  Nu.-ni(iiutique"  wu  awarded  by  die  French  InlUmtc 
to  the  authcr  for  this  work. 

^Mr.  Akerman's  volume  contains  a  notice  of  every  known  variety, 
with  copious  illuflrations,  and  is  publiihed  at  a  very  moderate 
price}  it  fi;ouid  be  confuJted,  not  merely  for  thefe  particuiar 
coins,  bo:  tifo  for  faAs  raoft  valoable  to  all  who  are  interefled  in 
Romanc-EiiL'fn  Hjftory."— ^f*rf«/.  y§urnaL 

Numifmatic  Illuftrations  of  the  Narrative 

Portions  of  the  New  Teftament.     By  J.  Y. 

A K £ R M  A N.     8 vo.  numerous  ivoodcuts  from  the 

original  Coins  in  'various  public  and  pri*uate 

Colleclions,clothy  $%,  1846 

•*  And  to  hint  :Vfr.  Akeraan}  more  efpecially,  the  canfe  of  refigion 
can  bring  its  tribute  of  commendation  for  light  thrown  upon 
Holy  VVii:,  >Ji.-ough  the  medium  of  ^  the  unrighteous  Mammon.* 
The  New  Teframent  hat,  it  appears,  ia  the  compafi  of  the 
Oofpels  ai<d  A^is,  noleis  than  ;a  iliofions  to  the  coinage  of 
Greece,  Rocne,  and  Judaea  i  and  thefe,  beautiinUy  engraved  aad 
kaniedly  dcicribed,  giv«  Mr.  Akerraan  an  oppottoaity  of  ierving 
the  good  caui'e  of  truth  in  the  way  of  his  peculiar  avocaikia."— 
Cbitrtk  •/  England  Jntmal. 
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Numlfmatic   Chronicle  and  Joximal  of 

the  Numifmatic  Society.  Edited  by  J.  T. 
Acerman.  Not.  I  to  79.  PublxfiiedQuaiteilf, 
at  3s.  S6,.  per  Nsumber, 


This  B  the  only  r^pi^nry  iif  Vwtuk'ti^yw'  iatefligiBaoe  evtr 
in  En^and.    It  contains  pq>ers  on  cons  and  SMdak,  of  all 
and  countries,  by  the  fitfi  Rumifinatifis  of  the  day,  botb 


OddpaitiiD( 

Lift    of  Tokens    iflued    by  Wilt 

Tradefmen  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
J.  Y.  AuRMAN.    8vo.  piatu^fiwed,  is. 

Letflures  on  the  Coinage  of  the  Greek 

and  Romans,'  delivered  in  the  Univerfitjs 
Oxford.  By  Edward  Cardwell,  DJ), 
Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  Profeflorrf 
Ancient  Hiftory.  8vo.  cioth^  4s.  (origiia 
price  8s.  6d.}  ifji 


A  vcr7  interefiins  hiioDcal 

popular  manner. 
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Hiftory  of  the  Coins  of  Conobeline^a' 
of  the  Ancient  Britons.  By  the  Rev.  BiaU 
PoSTE.  8 vo.  tvith  mumrotts  flates  ead'oMi' 
CMts,  cloth  {only  40  printed) ^  £^'^*         '^^ 

Celtic  Infcriptions  on  Gauliih  and  Britifii 
Coins,  intended  to  fupply  materials  for  tk 
Early  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rer- 
Beale  Poste.  8vo.  'with  plates  and  -zt^- 
cuts,  3s.  6d.  :S6o 

Numifmatic  Atlas  of  the  Roman  Empiit, 

exhibiting  on  one  large  flieet  a  complete  Sens 
of  the  Heads  of  the  Emperors,  EmprdTeS 
Tyrants,  Kings,  &c.,  a.c.  44  to  a.d.  ^'^ 
copied  from  fpecimens  of  their  a£hial  coins, 
with  a  Table  of  their  comparative  rarit)'. 
By  W.  Whelan.  Mounted  on  cloth,  fd^- 
in  a  cafe,  and  lettered,  8s.  6d.  iS^s 

•«•  To  the  coIleOon  of  Roman  Coins  this  Chart  win  pitm  » 
great  intereft  and  value,  as  it  gives,  at  one  view,  moft  itci^s.* 
reprdentations  of  zi6  Coint,  from  Crlar  id  Roowtus  Aj^stet 
and  to  the  fiodent  of  Roman  hifiory,  a  valuable  vai&^^ca  9 
aifift  his  memory. 

Cambridge. — HiftoriaCoUegii  Jefu  Can- 
tabrigienfis,  a  J.  Shermanno,  oiim  pnes.  ej'tu- 
dem  Colegii.  Edita  J.  O.  Halliwxll.  S^o- 
cloth,  2s.  i8f> 

The  Foreft  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders 

in  Devon/hire,  an   Hiftorical  SketcL     ^T 
Richard  John  King.    Poolfcap  8to.  chtk^ 

3s.  XS57 
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ome  Account  of  the  Ancient  Borough 

•  Tamfk  of  Piympton,  DeroD.  With  Memoin 
of  xht  Rejaolds  Family.  By  William 
Cotton.  Fcap.  Svo.  fiUBngfiam  rf  Pljmp- 
tpM  G^,  and  Photograph  Portrait  of  Sir 
yojbfiui  RiymoUs^  cloth,  5s.  1859 

foumey  to  Bereflfbrd  Hall,  in  Derbjrflure, 
the  Seat  of  Charles  CottoB,  £f(^.,  the  cele- 
brated Author  and  Angler.  By  W.  Alexan- 
der, F.S.  A.,  F.L.S.,  bite  Keeper  of  the  Prints 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Crown  4to.  primtod  on 
tinted  pi^ir,  nmth  afpiriudfrontijpiict,  repre- 
Jkntimg  Wa&on  and  his  adopted  Son,  Cotton,  in  the 
Fiftnng'heufe,  andingnette  title-page.  Cloth,  5s. 

1 84.1 
Deficated  to  tfat  Angkrt  of  Great  Britain  aad  tfat  varion  Walton 
ODd  CoRon  CkiM.    Ob/jp  KOfrimUd, 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  DeftruSive  Fire 
at  Blandford  Forum,  in  Dorfetihire,  June  4, 
z  7  3 1 .  By  M  AL  AC  HI  Bl  AK  I,  reprinted  Jrom 
the  edition  ofij^$,'witb  a  plan  and  t*wo  vienvs. 
4to.  clttb,  2S.  6d.  i860 

Helps  to  Hereford  Hiftorjr,  Civil  and 
Legendary,  in  an  Ancient  Account  of  thf 
Ancient-Cordwainers*  Company  of  the  City, 
the  Mordiford  Dragon,  and  other  Subje^s. 
By  J.  D.  DEtLiN.  lamo.  {a  curious  volume^, 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  1848 

*•  A  ferics  of  very  clevtr  papen.** — S^ettr. 
^A  liitlc  work  All  of  Antiqnarian  infonnatkw,  pnkatoi  in  a 
pleating  and  pofnlar  fcnBk*'— Mnc«t/Wai(/f. 

Notes  on  the  Churches  in  the  Counties 
of  Kent,  Suifex,  and  Surrey,  mentioned  in 
I>omerday  Book,  and  thofe  of  more  recent 
Date ;  with  fome  Account  of  the  Sepulchral 
Memorials  and  other  Antiquities.  By  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Husset.  Thick  Svo.  fiie  plates, 
cloth,  1 8s.  1853 

Kentiih  Cnftoms. — Confuetudines  Kan- 
ds.  A  Hiftory  of  Gavelkind,  and  other 
remarkable  Cuftoms,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 
By  Charles  Sandys,  Efq.,  F.S.A.  (Can- 
tiamu)  Hbtftrated  ivith  facfimles,  a  'very 
handfime  'volume,  cloth,  15s.  18  51 

Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Richborough, 
Seculver,  and  Lynme,  in  Kent.  By  C.  R. 
Roach  Smith,  Efq.,  F.S.A.  Small  4to. 
<with  many  et^avings  on  *wOod  and  copper,  by 
F.  W.  Parhott,  cloth,  £1.  is.  1850 

M  ]fo  andqiiarian  yohnae  cooU  diipZaya  trio  of  aaaws-moreznaloaf, 
fiicccfliui,  and  intelligent,  on  the  fubjcd  of  Romano-Britifh 
Rfluins,  than  the  three  here  repniented — Roach  Smith,  the 
anient  ezplorer}  Fairholt,  the  eaedlant  illuflnROT}  and  Roife,the 
fadcfiuigahlc  collector.**— XAvnpj  Gaattttt, 
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Critical  Difiertation  on  ProfeiTor  Willis's 
**  Archkeftural  Hiftory  of  Canterbury  Cathc* 
dral.'*  By  C.  Sandys,  of  Canterbury.  Svo. 
%s.  6d.  1S46 

**  Written  in  no  qoarreUbne  or  eaptionf  fpirit;  the  higbeft  compli- 
ment is  paid  to  Profeffor  Willis  iriwre  it  iidne.  ButtheaullMrkaa 
made  out  a  dear  ai£e,m  feme  tcfyiaiportmt  tofapcrs,  of  inaccn. 
radcs  dtat  hare  bd  the  learned  Pioftibr  fete  the  confiniAioBof 
Icrions  OTon  tittoaghoat.  It  wuff  be  cwfiJcred  as  an  indifpen- 
iabk  companioa  to  his  fotanc,  eontalning  a  gteat  deal  of  estni 
inftnnation  of  a  very  curioos  kioA.^'^^ri-Unim, 

Hiftory  of  Romnej  Marfh,  in  Kent,  from 
the  time  of  the  Rooiins  to  1833  $  with  a 
Diflertatson  on  the  original  Site  of  the  Ancient 
Andcrida.  By  W.  Hoixoway,  author  of 
the  **  Hiftory  of  Rye.'*  «to.  with  maps  and 
plates^  cioth^  iti.  1849 

Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of 
Lancafter.  Compiled  from  Authenric  Sources. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson.  Svo.  doth, 
8s.  185a 

A  Defcription  of  Blackpool,  in  Lanca- 

(hire.  By  W.  Hutton,  of  Derby.  Svo. 
Third  Edition,  is.  6d.  1 8 1 7 

A  Deferiptive  Account  of  Liverpool^  ns 

it  was  during  the  laft  Quarter  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  1775 — 1800.  By  Richard  Brooke, 
F.S.A.  A  handfome  volume.  Royal  Svo. 
tjinth  i&ifirations,  cloth,  las.  6d.  (original  price 
£1.55.)  1855 

In  addition  to  information  relativt  to  the  Puhlic  Buildings,  Statiftics 
and  Commerce  of  the  Town,  tl)e  trorit  contains  fome  carious  and 
interefting  particnlan,  wiiichhare  never  been  previoufly  publifbed, 
rcfpeAing  the  pnrfuith  habits,  and  amnicments  of  the  iniubitants 
of  Liverpool  daring  that  perisd»  vilh  views  of  its  pnUic  edifioai. 

Hand-Book  of  Leicefter.     By  James 

Thom pso N.  1 2mo.  Second  Edition,  tvoodcuts, 
bds.,  2S.  1846 

Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Bofton  and 
the  Villages  of  Skirbeck,  Fifhtoft,  Friefton, 
Butterwick,  Benington,  Leverton,  Leake,  and 
Wrangle.  By  Pishby  Thompson.  Royal 
Svo.  pp.  900,  illufiraUd  nvith  100  engravings, 
cloth,  £1,  IIS.  6d.— Folio,  large  paper, 
cloth,  ^3.  3s.  1856 

Hiftory  of  the  Bifhopric  of  Lincoln,  from 
its  origin  to  and  endowment  at  Sidnacefter 
until  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of  the  See  to 
Lincoln.  Thick  Svo.  (a/eryfe*w  printed)  doth, 
I  as.  (original  price  ^i.  is.)  1825 

Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parifh  of 
Hackney,  Middlefex.  By  Wil li a m  R o  bi  n  - 
SON,  LL.D.  2  vols,  in  I,  Svo.  many  plates, 
cloth,  14s.  (original  price  ^2.  2s.}  1824 

%6  — 
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Memoriab  of  the  Hamlet  of  Knightf- 

bridge,  wiHi  Notices  of  its  Immediate  Neigh- 
boorhood.  Bj  H.  G.  Davis,  poft  8vo.  piates, 
cktbf  ft.  1859 

London  in  the  Olden  Time ;  being  a 
Topognpbkal  and  Hiftorical  Memoir  of  Lon- 
don, Weftnunfter,  and  Southwark;  accom- 
panying a  Pictorial  Map  of  the  City  and 
SubuilM,  as  they  exifted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
yill.»  before  the  DiAblution  of  the  Monaf- 
teries  s  compiled  fiom  Authentic  Documents. 
By  William  Niwton,  Authorof  a  Difplay 
of  Heraldry.  Folio,  'wHh  the  coimired  map^ 
4^  fat  6  imcits  by  3  feet  3  inches^  mcimted  on 
Smem  amdfdJedinto  thi  a/oiume,  Uathir  back, 
ektkjidesy  ^i.  IS.  (original  price  ^i.  i is.  6d.) 

1855 

The  Cries  of  London,  exhibiting  feveral 
of  the  Itinerant  Traders  of  antient  and  modem 
timcSy  copied  from  rare  engravings  or  drawn 
from  the  Life.  By  John  Thomas  Smith, 
with  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
4to.  fUoeSf  bds.y  I  OS.  6d.  (original  price 
^i.  lis.  6d.)  1839 

Hifioiy  of  the  Royal  Foundation  of 
Chrift\s  Hofpital,  Plan  of  Education,  Internal 
Economy  of  the  Inftitution,  and  Memoirs  of 
Eminent  Blues.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope, 
^to*fiaUs^cl9ihy  8s.  6d.  (original  price ^3.  3s.) 

1834 

Analyfis  of  Domeiday  Book  for  the 
County  of  Norfolk.  By  the  Rev.  George 
MuNFOKJ>,  Ficar  of  Eafi  Winch,  In  i  vol. 
Sto.  iJoUk  peSgrees  and  arms^  cloth,  los.  6d. 

1857 


i  ban  been  made,  at  variou  timet,  fbr  tbe  iUuf- 
tradoa  of  local  dcicripCMMM,  from  the  great  national  (but  almofl 
wnintriHtihle)  rocovd  known  as  tkmtidtf  Bui/  but  Mr.  Mon- 
|M  fas  done  more  in  tbe  cafe  of  hit  own  coontjr,  for  he  fnp. 
^iet  a  complete  epitome  of  the  part  of  die  furrey  relating  to 
Noriblk,  giving  not  only  the  topographical  and  flatiiiical  faAs, 
'  tat  aMb  a  great  deal  that  it  faiftmAive  as  to  the  manners  and  con- 
ditiDO  of  the  people,  the  ftate  of  the  chorches  and  other  public 
edi£oca,  the  OMtde  of  cultivation  and  land  tenure,  mgcther  with  a 
Tadclj  of  poiaia  of  inlercft  to  llie  ecclefioiogiil  and  antiquary.** 

Gleanings  among  the  Caftles  and  Con- 
vents of  Norfolk.  By  Henry  Harrod, 
F.  S.  A.  8vo.  many  plates  and  *woodcutjj 
chthf  X7S.  6d. — Large  paper,  ^i.  3s.  6d. 

1857 

**ThisTo1nme  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Harrod  in  every  way,  alike  to 
his  indaftrv,  hit  tafte,  and  his  j^gment.  It  is  the  rcfult  of  ten 
years*  labour.  ...  Tbe  volume  is  fo  fiill  of  interefting  maRer 
that  we  baldly  know  where  to  ocgin  our  extraAs  or  more  detailed 
i*j  Mmg^tcint^  Nwvemitr,  i8S7* 
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River  Tyne. — Plea  and  Defence  of  de 

Mayor  and  Burgefles  of  Ncwciftleagtmltk 
Malevolent  accufations  of  Gaidincr,  (uite 
of  '*£ngland^s  Grievance  on  the  Col 
Trade,")  1653  ;  with  Appendix  of  Unpib. 
liflied  Documents  refpe^ng  die  River  Tys. 
By  M.  A.  Richardson.  8vo.  (obIj  i« 
printed),  is.  lU) 

Hiftory  of  the  Parish  suid  Town  a 
Bampton,  in  OxfordAiire,  with  tbe  Difiha 
and  Hamlets  belonging'  to  it.  By  tbe  Kei. 
Dr.  Giles,  ivo.  plates.  Second  Editioa,  difi, 
7S.  6d.  iM 

A  Parochial  Hiftory  of  Enftone,  in  it 
County  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  Job 
Jordan,  Vicar.  Poft  8vo.  a  clofe^  pM 
'volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  cloth,  7  s.        iV 

Roman  Remains  diicovered  in  tk 
Pariihes  of  North  Leigh  and  Stonefiidd,  (H- 
fordlhire.  By  Henry  Hake  will,  t^ 
map  and  1  plates,  xs.  <M 

Topographical  Memorandums  fa  die 
County  of  Oxford.  By  Sir  Gregort  P*ci 
Turner,  Bart.    8vo.  bds.,  as.  >*» 

Survey  of  StafFordfliire,  containing  the 
Antiquities  of  that  County.  By  SampsOT 
Erdeswick,  with  additions  and  corrt&oB 
by  Wyrlcy,  Chetwynd,  and  others,  'l^ 
by  Harwood.  Thick  8vo.  plates,  M, 
13s.  6d.  (original  price  ^i.  5s.)  ^^ 

The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  LambcA 
By  John  Tanswell,  Efq.,  of  the  Insff 
Temple.  8vo.  nuith  numerous  iUufira^i 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  (original  price  7s.  6d.)        I'S' 

Hiftory  of  Winchelfea,  in  Suffex.  B; 
W.  DtTRRANT  Cooper,  F.S. A.  8vo.  f^ 
plates  and  njuoodcuts,  7s.  6d.  I'i^ 

Chronicle  of  Battel  Abbey,  in  Suffex; 
originally  compiled  in  Latin  by  a  Monk  w 
the  Eftabliflimeht,  and  now  firft  trantotoi, 
with  Notes,  and  an  Abftraft  of  the  Subfequa^ 
Hiftory  of  the  Abbey.  By  Mark  AntoKT 
Lower,  M.A.  8vo.  oviM  illn/hatioiis,cbtit 
9s.  '^/' 

This  volume  among  other  matten  of  local  and  general  intcitii  ^ 
baces~New  FaAireladretothe  Nonnan  iavafieo}  TbcFoo'*' 
tion  of  die  Monaficry ;  The  Namet  and  Reniab  of  (te  ^"1^ 
Towiiifflcn  of  Battel  i  Memoirs  of  fereni  Abbots,  and  N'otico* 
tbdr  Difputes  with  the  BiHiops  of  Chichefter  rcfpeding  J«^ 
The  Abbey*t  Pofleffioiis ;  A  Speech  of  Thooaf  >  SedA 


XlOtt, 


theu  Chancellor  of  England,  in  &vour  of  Abbot  Waller  i!:^' 
Several  Miracles;  Anecdotes  of  the  Nonnan    Kii^j  ^ 
HiAorical  Sketch  of  the  Abbey  from  1 176  to  tbe  pnfeotCPK- 


John  Rufell  Smithy  36, 

Hiftoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ancient 
Port  and  Town  of  Rye,  in  Suifex  5  compiled 
from  the  Origin&l  Documents.  By  William 
HoLLOWAY.  Thick  8vo.  (only  200  printed) 
fAM,£i.  IS.  1847 

Defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Original 
Charters,  Grants,  Donations,  &c.,  conftituting 
the  Muniments  of  Battel  Abbey,  alfo  the  Pa- 
pers of  the  Montagus,  Sidneys,  and  Webfters, 
€mbodying  many  highly  interefting  and  valu- 
able Records  of  lands  in  Suflcx,  Kent,  and 
EiTex,  with  Preliminary  Memoranda  of  the 
Abbey  of  Battel,  and  Hiftorical  Particulars  of 
the  Abbots.  8vo.  ^z^pages,  clothe  is.  6d.  1835 

Hand-Book  to  Lewes,  in  Suflex,  Hif- 
torical and  Defcriptive  ;  with  Notices  of  the 
Recent  Dilcoveries  at  the  Priory.  By  Mark 
Antony  Lower,  izmo,  mat^  engravings y 
IS.  1846 

Suflex  Martyrs  :  their  Examinations  and 

Cruel  Burnings  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary ; 
comprifing  the  inurefting  Perfonal  Narrative 
of  Richard  Woodman,  extra£led  from 
"  Foxe's  Monuments."  With  Notes  by  M. 
A.  L0WER9  M.A.    ^^Ttko,  ftwedy  \s,     1852 

^  Memorials  of  the  town  of  Seaford,  Sufl*ex. 
By  M .  A.  Lower.  8vo.  plates^  3s.  6d.     1855 

Haftingi,  Paft  and  Prefent,  with  Notices 
of  the  moft  Remarkable  Places  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood, with  an  Appendix  on  Natural  Hif- 
tory.     lamo.  tnvo  maps,  clothy  3s.  6d.      1855 
A  verjr  faperior  Guide  Book. 

Hiftorical  Notices  of  the  Parifli  of 
Withy  ham,  in  Suflex,  and  of  the  Family  of 
Sackville.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  W. 
Sackville  West.  4to.  arms,  ^vieavs,  tombs, 
^c.fClotA,  £1.  js,  1857 

r    Hiftory  and.  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of 

I         Marlborough,  and  more  generally  of  the  entire 

Hundred  of  Selkley  in  Wiltshire.     By  James 

Waylen,  Efq.    Thick  8vo.  fweodcutSy  cloth, 

14s.  1854 

This  volume  delcribes  a  portion  of  Wilts  not  Included  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare  and  other  topographen. 

Hermes  BritannicuSy  a  DifTertation  on 
the  Celtic  Deity  Teutates,  the  Mercurius  of 
Caefar,  in  further  proof  and  corroboration  of 
the  origin  and  defignation  of  the  Great 
Temple  at  Abury,  in  Wiltftiire.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  LisfLE  Bowles.  8vo.  kds.,^s.  (original 
^f  rice  8s.  6d.}  1828 
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Soho  Square^  London. 

Hiftory  of  the  Pariih  of  Broughton  Gif^ 
ford,  in  Wiltlhire.  By  J.  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
Re6lor.  8vo.  pedigrees  and  arms,  33. 6d.  1859 

Natural  Hiftory  of  Wiltfliire,  as  compre- 
hended within  Ten  Miles  round  Salifbury. 
By  W.  G.  Maton,  M.D.    8vo.  privately 

PRINTED,  2S.  1843 

The  Ancient  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon 
Antiquities  and  Folk-Lore  of  Worcefterftiire. 
By  Jabez  Allies,  F.S.A.  8vo.  pp.  500, 
loitk  6  ^ates  and  40  <woodcuts,  Second  Edition, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  (original  price  14s.)  1852 

"The  good  people  of  Woicefterfliire  are  indebted  lo  Mr.  Jabez 
Allies  for  a  very  handfome  volume  iUofirative  of  the  hifiorjr  of 
their  native  county.  His  boolc,  which  treats  On  tkt  Ancient 
Britijh^  Rtmany  and  Saxm  jintifuitiet  and  Filk'Urt  •/  Wvntfier^ 
finrt,  has  now  reached  a  fecond  edition ;  and  as  Mr.  AUie*  has 
embodied  in  this,  not  only  the  additions  made  by  him  to  the 
original  work,  but  alfo  fcveral  feparate  poblicaUons  on  points  o 
foUc-lore  and  legendary  intcfeA,  few  counties  can  boafl  of  a  more 
indttftriouily  or  carefully  compiled  hiftory  of  what  may  be  called 
its  popular  antiquities.  The  work  u  rcry  {^andfomely  illuf- 
tntcd.**—Ntttj  andQufritu 

Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Ciftercian 
Abbey  of  Salley,  in  Craven,  Yorkftiire,  its 
Foundation  and  Benefa6lors,  Abbots,  PofTef- 
(lons,  Compotus,  and  Diflblution,  and  its 
exifting  Remains.  Edited  by  J.  Harland. 
Royal  8vo.  i^  plates,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  1854 

The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Diftri£l  of  Cleveland,  comprifing  the  Wapen- 
take of  Eaft  and  Weft  Langbargh,  North 
Riding,  Yorkihire.  By  John  Walker  Ord, 
F.G.S.L.  A  handfbme  4to.  volume,  tvitb 
plates,  42  nvoodcuts,  and  43  pedigrees,  cloth, 
£1.  IS.  (original  price,  £z.  2s.}  1846 

*ft*  Copies  whole  bound,  calf  extra,  marbled  leaves,  £u  los. 

Hiftorical  and  Topographical  Account 

of  Wenileydalc,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Yore, 

in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkihirc.    By  W. 

Jones  Barker.    8vo.  illuftrated  luith  yieivs. 

Seals,  Arms,  &c.,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  (original  price, 

8s.  6d.)  1854 

'*This  modefi  and  uapretending  compilation  is  a  pleafant  addition  to 
our  topographical  literature,  and  %:vc;  a  good  general  account  of  a 
beautiful  part  of  England  comparatively  L:de  known.  It  i»  band- 
Ibroely  printed  with  a  number  of  finely  executed  woodcuia  by  Mr. 
Howard  Dudley.  ...  No  guide  to  the  diilria  exifls  applicable 
alike  to  the  well-filled  and  fcaniily  fjmiihcd  pade<-adefed  which 
the  author  has  endearoured  to  fupply  by  the  pcdent  rolume." 

The  Early  Ecclcfiaftical  Hiftory  of 
Dew(bury.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Greenwood, 
with  Dr.  Whitaker's  Hiftory  of  the 
Pariih ;     reprinted,    with    Notes,    and    an 

Account  of  the  Saville  Family.     8vo.  cloth, 

5s-  1859 
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£xtra£ls  from  the  Municipal  Records  of 
the  City  of  York,  daring  the  Reigns  of 
Edwrnid  IV.,  Edward  V.,  and  Richard  III., 
with  Notes,  illuftrative  and  explanatory,  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  fome  Account  of 
the  Celebration  of  the  Corpus  Chrifti  Feftival 
at  York,  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies. By  Robert  Davie s.  Town  Clerk. 
Svo.  iirw,  clotb,  4S.  (original  price,  los.  6d.) 

1843 

The  Hiftoiy  of  DumbartonQiire,  with 
Genealogical  Notices  of  the  principal  Families 
itt  the  County ;  the  whole  baled  on  authentic 
Records,  Public  and  Private.  By  Joseph 
IftviKG.  Thick  4to.  (pp.  636),  maps^  plaUs^ 
rndfortraiSf  cloib,  £^  1S60 

The    Popular    Rhymes,    Sayings,    and 

Proverbs  of  Berwickfliirc,  with  Illuftrativc 
Notes.  By  Geo.  Henderson.  lamo.  clatA, 
js.  1856 

Hiftory  of  the  City  of  Dublin.  By  J. 
T.  Gilbert.  Vols. I.,  II.,  and  III.  (vol, IV., 
completing  ike  fwork,  in  the  prefs),  Svo.  cloth, 
I  OS.  6d.  each.  1S54 

''From  the  onpabliihed  Anglo-Irilh  Icgiflatireenaaments,  and  &om 
iodi-llke  decared  and  decaying  manufcripta,  ancient  records,  which 
hare  become  alawtt  hieroglyphics  to  die  prefent  age,  the  anthor 
of  this  work  has  gathered  the  ii&-hiftary  oTan  andeni  city }  h«  has 
node  the  ftones  10  fpeak,  and  evoke  the  fhadows  of  the  pall,  to  &! 
«9  the  ootline  of  a  great  hlltorical  pidve.  Fifty,  eren  twenty, 
yean  Iwiice,  the  produAion  of  fuch  a  work  would  be  iinpoffible. 
Jn  a  hiftory  illuftrated  by  human  lives  and  deeds,  and  localized  in 
the  weird  oM  ftrects,  once  the  proudeft  of  our  city,  many  a  ftmily 
win  fint  aa  anceftial  Ihwlow  ibrting  foddenly  to  light,  trailing 
with  k  long  memories  of  departed  fafliion,  grandeur,  and  magni- 
ficcnce.** — Dublin  Unlvtrfitj  Maiaxim, 

The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  St. 
David's,  in  Pembrokelhire.  By  W.  Basil 
Jones  and  £dw.  Augustus  Freeman. 
4.to.  many  fixe  plates  by  Le  Keux^and  woodcuts 
{a  bandfome  'volume) ,  cloth,  £%,  i  S 5  6 

Defcription  and  Hiftory  of  the  Caftles  of 
Kidwelly  and  Caerphilly,  and  of  Caftell  Coch, 
in  Cacrmarthenftiire.  By  Geo.  T.  Clark. 
Svo.  Jine  plates^  clotb,  5s.  ^851 

Remarks  on  the  Architefture  of  LlandafF 

Cathedral,  with  an  Ellay  towards  a  Hiftory 
ot  the  Fabric.  By  Edw.  Aug.  Freeman. 
Swo.Jitte  plates,  clctbf  6s.  1850 

Tenby,  its  Hiftory,  Antiquities,  Scenery, 
Traditions,  and  Cuftoms.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hali^  Square  Svo.  map  and  many  enr 
gravings,  bds.,  4s.  1859 


36,  S$bo  Square^  Londan. 

The  Hiftory  of  Radnorfhire.  B7  tb 
Rev.  Jomathan  Whliams.  8vo.«iiii 
kfirationsybds,^  iss.  6d.  ^l 

Vifits  to  Fields  of  Battle  in  Englarlii 

the  15th.  Century  J  with  fome  mifcrilaKW 
Trafts  and  Papers,  principally  upon  An» 
logical  Subjeas.  By  Richard  Br(W^ 
F.S.A.     Royal  8vo.  piaies,  cktb,  15s.     185 

The  w«k  eo«i4M  a  dderii>liTc  aecomt  of  ifce  fcew  rfarf  a 
meniorabk  ooofiiAs  in  tike  Wan  of  York  asd  Lsno&r,  :^ 
fing  the  cdebrHBd  batttesof  Shiewflwiy,  Were  He^^^ 
on,  WakcfeU,  Mardncf^Crafa,  To^rwi,  ^"^^J^^^ 
Borwortfa,»d  Stohe,  and  geneaOogkal  aod  a^her  ?ttaa»Jil 
powerful,  warlike,  and  diftinxTiiibcd  peribn^e  wi* 
principal  aftora  la  ebofe  «irroig  «nd  evemfel  tjae 
fame  of  the  Fields  of  Baide;  and  an  Appendix, 
principal  Afts  of  Attainder  retadTC  to  the  Wan  of  thct«»» 
Lifts  of  the  Nobkmen,  Cnghtt,  a»  ^ 


Family  Topographer,    being  a  conip^ 
dious  Account  of  the  Ancient  and  hm 
State  of  the  Counties  of  England.  By  SAitf 
Tymms.    7  vols.  xamo.  dotb,  6s.  6d.  £p3* 

Tbk  work  eonains  an  aoeUcntfaanMrf  <>''  <^  Aneie=:  s« 
Hiftory  and  Topography  of  each  Cooatr,  Bic^rap^*^ 
Nations,  Notes  of  remarkable  Erents,  and  a  great  ^*^ 
andftatJfticaimfcnaatioQ;  atoogrtfcar  a  iF«ry  trn&w* 

The  Tourift's  Grammar,  or  rate  * 
ting  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  ffl* 
to  Travellers,  including  an  Epffoine<rf^| 
pin's  Principles  of  the  Piaurcfque.  By* 
Rev.  T.  Dudley  Fosbroke.  Po^  ** 
bds,y  M.  (original  price  7s.)  * 

Annals  and  Legends  of  Calais;  ^ 
Sketches  of  Emigre  Notabilities,  and  M^ 
of  Lady  Haniilton.  By  Robert  ^ 
CaLTON,  author  of  "  Rambles  in  Si»^ 
and  Gottland,"  &c.,  &c.  Poft  Svo.  ^ 
frontifpiece  and  vignette,  clotb,  S^*  [J,< 

Prindpel  Cmtmtt  :-Kiftory  <>f  ^  Siege  by  Edward  ^^^^ ' 
with  a  Roll  of  the  Commanderi  and  tbeir  FoUowen  P*^^^ 
a  contcmporaiy  MS.  in  the  Britilh  Mafenmi  "^^^^TL 
laadi  and  houfes  to  Edward'*  barons  \  Calais  as  an  EngHa  aw 
Lift  of  the  Sireen  and  Houlcholden  of  the  fi»e}  *^*°'^,^^ 
Court  thcrt}  Cardinal Woliey  and hii  ezpenies;  ^^'^^^ 
with  ihe  Names  of  Roads,  Farmfteada,  and  Villages  in  *«  »P, 
Era;  the  Sieges  of  Theroveiiiie  and  Towaai*  Ae  ^^t^g. 
Proi  and  Cons  of  ihe  place}  the  Hdtd  Deifia}  Stern*^  O^ 
Churehcs  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  NichokUi  the  Ho«l  *    ^  \ 
Ancient  Suple  Hall ;  The  Chtea«  and  Morder  rf  **  "^ 
Cloncefier}  theCourgaio}  the  Field  of  the  CIothrfGoWi^ 
of  the  Town  and  Caftkof  Gaifiies,  and  its  iax^  ^J^d 
Lancafterj  the  Town  and  Seigneanc  of  Ardies*  *«      yji, 
DuelUngi  Villages  and  Chateau  of  Sangatte,  C<*|j^V   ^ 
Efchallcs,  and  Hamncsi  Rericw  of  liw  Englift  ^^'^'^''^ 
Calais}  its  Recapture  by  the  Duke  6m  GuHes  die  ic^  '^'^^ 
its  Lace  TVade}  our  Gonuncrdal  Relations  wtib  ^^'^1^0 
Notabilitfc     Charks  and  Harry  Tofton,  Capt  D**'' .  |^ 
Jftcqucmcnt,  Beau  Bmnund,  Jemmy  UnjufaaR  ^r^g 
FMinticroy,  *^NiBPod,"  Berkeley  Craveo,  ^P''^\^ 
Kingfion}  a  new  Memoir  of  Lady  Hamiloon,  &c.,&^  ^'^^ 
u  ilterefting  volume  on  England*^  firft  Colony. 
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John  Rujfell  Smithy  36,  Soho  Square^  London. 

Patronjmica  Britannica,  a   Diilionary  Druce   Family. — A   Genealogical    Ac- 
of  Family  Names.      By  Mark    Antony 
Lower,  M.A.,  F.S.A.      Royal  8vo.  pp. 
500,  tmth  illuflratiottjy  clot  A,  >Ci.  5s.         i8io 

Tto  work  b  the  rdult  of  m  fhidy  of  Britin»  Fanuly  Names,  «c- 

•onUng  over  more  than  twenty  yean.  The  favourable  recep- 
tion which  the  Author*!  •^EngliOi  Sttraames'  obtained  in  the 

«e  of  Three  Editions,  and  tiae  many  hundreds  of  commimica- 

dons  to  which  that  work  gave  rile,  have  convinced  him  that  the 

fidgea  is  one  in  which  coniidenble  inteieft  is  felt.     He  has 

therefore  been  induced  to  devote  a  large  amount  of  acteniion  to 

toe  origin,  meaning,  and  hiftory  of  oor  ftmily  dcfignations^a 

f^^'fcA  which,  when  invefl^aied  hi  the  light  of  ancient  records 

*od  of  modem  philology,  proves  highly  illnftntive  of  many 

•Mhits  and  cuiloms  of  our  ancefton,  and  forms  a  very  curious 

'ttoch  of  Archeology. 
'Hie  preftot  work  is  by  no  means  hitended  to  fuperfede  the  ^  Eng- 

Ofla  Sunuunes.**    That  publication  bean  the  fame  relation  to 

the  Pat&onymica  as  the  grammar  of  a  language  does  to  its 

<uflionary.     ITktrt  the  principles  upon  which  iurnames  were 

•ffomcd  are  diicnAd,  and  a  coofiderable  number  of  them  are 

cbiBfied,  but  hen  many  thouiands  of  family  names  are  treated 

individually  and^phabetically. 

Englilh  Surnames.     An  Effay  on  Fa- 

nv'ly  Nomenclature,  Hiftoricaly  Etymological, 
*nd  Humourous.  With  several  illuftrative 
Appendices.  By  Mark  Antony  Lower, 
M.A.    2  vols,  poft  8vo.  Third  Edition, 

ENLARGED,  lUOOdcUtS^  clotk^  IZS.  1 849 

^^  new  and  much  improved  Edition,  beiides  a  great  enlargement 
of  the  Chapters,  contained  in  the  previous  editions,  comprifcs 
fcveral  that  are  entirely  new,  together  with  Notes  on  Scottiih, 
Irifli^  and  Korman  Surnames.  The  **  Additional  Prolufions," 
I^cfides  the  articles  on  Rebufes,  Aliufive  Arms,  and  the  Roil  of 
Battel  Abbey,  contain  diflertations  on  Inn  Signs,  and  Remarks 
on  Chriftiaj  Names,  with  a  copious  IKDCX  of  many  thoufand 
^>nes.  Thele  features  render  ** Englilh  Surnames**  rather  a 
^'*^  work  than  a  new  edition. 


count  of  the  Family  of  Druce,  of  Goring, 
in  the  County  of  Oxford,  1735.    4to.  only 

50  copies    PRIVATELY  PRINTED,  bds,  7s.  6d. 

1853 

Hiftories  of  Noble  Britifh  Families, 
with  their  Genealogies,  aiid  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  moft  diiUnguiihed  Individuals 
in  each.  By  Henry  Drummond,  M.P., 
Illuftrated  with  Portraits,  Views,  Armorial 
Bearings,    Monuments,     Seals,     &c.    (trk 

ARMS,  SEALS,  AND  PORTRAITS  MOST  BEAU- 
TIFULLY COLOURED,  MANY  LIKE  MINIA- 
TURES). %  vols,  imperial  folio,  kalf^hound  iu 
morocco y  top  edges  gilt,  by  Haydit^y  £%,  8s. 

1S42,  Sec. 

The  fame,  in  Parts.  ^6. 1842,  &c. 


The  families  are  thofe  of  A/hburnham,  Arden,  Compton,  Cecil, 
Karley,  Brace,  Perceval,  Dunbar,  Hume,  Dundas,  Drummood, 
and  Neville.  No  genealogical  book  has  ever  been,  up  to  the 
preTent  time,  fo  fnmptuouily  got  up  m  England.  Publiihed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Pickering  at  Twenty-four  Guineas. 

Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Hiftory  of 
the  Extin^  and  Dormant  Baronetae^  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  By  J. 
Burke,  Esq.  Medium  8vo.  Second  Edi- 
tion, 638  clofely  printed  pagN^  in  double 
columns,  ivitb  about  1,000  arms  engraved  on 
ivood,  fine  portrait  of  James  I.,  cloth,  los. 
{original  price  £1 .  8s.)  1 844 

This  work  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author  for  feveral  years, 
comprifes  nearly  a  thoufand  families,  many  of  them  amongfl  the 
moft  ancient  and  eminent  in  the  kingdom,  each  carried  down  to 


Pedigrees  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 

of   Hertfordihire.       By    William     Berry,!     i«»  rcprefcnutive  or  reprefcntatives  flin  exiiUng,  with  elaborate 
I  1  r       re  n      •/!     •         ^1     ■         and  minute  details  of  the  alliances,  achieveffient^  and  fortunes. 


late,  and  for  fifteen  years,  Regiftering  Clerk 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  author  of  the  "  En- 
cyclopxdii  Heraldica,^*  &c..  Sec.  Folio 
(only  125  printed).  Bds.,  £1,  5s.  (original 
price  £^.  I  OS,)  1844 

Pedigrees  and  Arms  of  Devonfhire 
Families,  as  recorded  in  the  Heraid^s  Viiita- 
tion  of  1620,  with  additions  from  the  Har- 
leian  MSS.  and  the  Printed  Colle^llons  of 
Weftcote  and  Pole.  By  John  Tuckett. 
4to.  Parts  I.  to  VI.,  each  5s.  1859-60 

Archer    Family.— Memorials    of    Fami-  j  "There  has  been  an  amount  of  Induilry  beftowed  upon  this  coriow 

, .  /•     i_       o  /•    A      r        •  "^^^  ii^ch  b  very  creditable  to  the  aaifaor,  and  will  be  fiMBid 

lies   of  the   Surname   of  Archer  m  various 

Counties  in  England,  and  in  Scotlaiid,  Ire- 1 

land,   Barbadoes,   America,   &c.      4to.    but\ 

few  copies  printed,  clci/i,  1 2s.  6d.  x  860 

Scrafe  Family. — Genealogical  Memoir 
of  the  Family  of  Scrafe,  of  Suilex.  By  M. 
A.  Lower.    8vo.,  is.  6d.  1856 


generation  after  generation,  from  the  earlieft  to  the  laieft  period. 

The  Blazon  of  Epifcopacy.  Being  a 
complete  Lift  of  the  Archbifliops  and  Bifliops 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  their  Family 
Arms  drawn  and  defcribed,  from  the  firft 
Introduction  of  Heraldry  to  the  prefent 
time.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Riland  Bed- 
ford. 8vo.  pp.  144,  and  6%  pages  ofdrtew* 
ings  of  Arms,  cloth,  15s*  1858 

This  worlc  dcpiAs  the  arms  of  a  great  number  of  Englilh  Familiet 
not  to  be  found  in  other  works. 


bencfidal  to  all  who  care  for  the  fubjefi  on  which  it  has 
employed.'* — Athmaxm* 

A  Plea  for  the  Antiquity  of  Heraldry, 
with  an  Attempt  to  Expound  its  Theory  and 
Elucidate  its  Hiftory.  By  W.  Smfth  Ellis, 
Eiq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  *  8vo.  fenved^ 
IS.  6d.  Z85J 


jonn  Js^ujjeu  omito^   30,   oobo  oquare^  London, 


A  Manual  for  the  Genealogift,  Topo- 
grapher, Antiquary,  and  Legal  Profeffor, 
coniifting  of  Defcriptions  of  Public  Records ; 
Parochial  and  other  Rcgifters;  Wills  ; 
County  and  Family  Hiilories  ;  Heraldic  Col- 
leflions  in  Public  Libraries,  &c.,  S:c.  By 
Richard  Sims,  of  tbe  BritiJIi  Mufeum,  Com- 
piler of  the  "  Index  to  the  Heralds'  Fifita- 
tionsy'  the  "  Hand-book  to  the  Library  of  the 
Britijh  Mufeum^'"  (^c,  8vo.  Second  Edi- 
tion, pp.  540,  clotb,  15s.  i86z 

This  work  will  be  wund  indifpenfable  by  thofe  engag«l  in  the 
fOxiy  of  Family  Hlftory  and  Heraldry,  and  by  the  compiler  of 
County  and  Local  Hlftory,  the  Antiquary  and  the  Lawyer.  In 
it  the  Public  and  other  Records  moft  likely  to  afrbrd  information 
to  genealogical  inquirers  are  folly  defcribed,  and  their  places  of 
prefent  depofit  indicated.  Such  Records  are— The  Domefdiy 
Books— Monaftic  Records— Cartas  Antiquae — Liber  Niger— Liber 
Rubcus— Tefta  de  Nevll— Placita  in  various  Couru— Charter 
RoUs—Clofe  Rolls— Coronation  Rolls— Coroners*  Rolls— El';heat 
Rolls— Fine  Rolls— French,  GaTcon,  and  Norman  Rolls— Hun- 
dred Rolls— Liberate  Rolls  —  Memoranda  Rolls  — Oblata  and 
other  Rolls — Inquiiitions  Pofl  Mortem— Inquifttions  ad  quod 
Damnum— Fines  and  Recoveries— Sign  Man\ials  aifd  Signtf 
Bills— Privy  Seals— Forfeitures,  Pardons,  and  Attainders— Par. 
liamcntary  Records— County  Palatine  Records— Scotch,  Iriih, 
and  Welih  Records— alio  Wills— Parochial  and  other  Regilters 
— Regiftera  of  Univerfities  and  Public  Schools — Heraldic  Col- 
Ie£lion3 — Records  of  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Surgeons,  Soldiers, 
Sailors,  &c..  Sec. 

The  whole  accompanied  by  valuable  Lifts  of  Printed  Works  and 
Manufcr\-)is  in  various  Libraries,  namely :— at  the  British  Mufenm 
—The  Bodleian,  Afhmolean,  and  other  Libraries  at  Oxford — 
The  Public  Library  and  that  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge— The 
Colleges  of  Arms  in  London  and  Dublin— The  Libraries  of  Lin< 
coin  s  Inn,  and  of  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple— at  Chetham 
College,  Man ;hefler}  and  iu  other  repofiiories  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  more  important  of  thcfe  Lifts  are  thofe  of  Monaftic  Carrolarles 
— ExiraAs  from  Plea  and  other  Rolls— Eicheatt—Inquiiitions, 
&c. — Tenants  in  Capite— Recufants— SubfTdlcs- Crown  Lands 
—Wills— Parochial  and  other  Regiiiers— Heralds*  Vi£tadons— 
Royal  and  Noble  Genealogies— Peerages,  Baronetages,  Knight- 
ages— Pedigrees  of  Gentry— County  and  Family  Hiftories — 
Monumental  Inicriptions — Coats  of  Arms — American  Genea- 
logies-Lifts of  Gentry — Members  of  Parliament — Freeholders — 
Officers  of  Sute — ^JuAices  of  Peace — Mayors,  Sheriffs,  &c. — 
Collegians,  Church  Dignitaries— 'Lawyers — The  Medical  Pro- 
fellion — Soldiers— Sailors,  etc. 

To  thefe  is  added  an  *•*■  Appendix,"  containing  an  Account  of  the 
Public  Record  Offices  and  Libraries  mentioned  in  the  work,  the 
mode  of  obtaining  adminion,  hours  of  attendance,  fees  for  fearch- 
ing,  copying,  &c..  Table  of  the  Regnal  Yean  of  Engliih  Sove- 
reigns; Tables  of  Dates  ufed  in  Ancient  Records,  &c. 

Baronia  Anglia  Concentrata,  or  a  Con- 
centration of  all  the  Baronies  called  Baronies  in 
Fee,  deriving  their  Origin  from  Writ  of  Sum- 
ir.ons,  and  not  from  any  Specific  Limited  Crea- 
tIon,lhowing  the  Descent  and  Line  of  Heirfhip, 
as  well  of  thofe  Families  mentioned  by  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  as  of  thofe  whom  that 
celebrated  Author  has  omitted  to  notice ;  in- 
terfperfed  with  Interefting  Notices  and  Ex- 
planatory Remarks.  Whereto  is  added,  the 
Proofs  of  Parliamentary  Sitting    from    the 
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Reign  of  Edward  I.  to  Queen  Anne  ;  alia,  a 
GloJJary  of  Dormant  EnghJIiy  Scotch y  and  Iri/k 
Peerage  Titles,  iviih  reference  to  prefumcd 
exifting  Heirs.  By  Sir  T.  C.  Bakks.  a 
vols.  4to.  clotk,  15s.  (pub.  at  £3.  3s.)       1S44 

Large  Paper  Copy  {very  few 

printed).     2  x'ols.,  ^f  i.  is.  1844 

A  bock  of  great  refearch,  by  the  well-known  author  <A  the  "•  Dor- 
mant and  ExtinfV  Peerage,"  and  other  heraldic  and  hi&vical 
works,  Thote  fond  of  genealogical  porfuits  oi^t  to  feci&v  a 
copy  while  it  is  fo  cheap.  It  may  be  confidered  a  suppicawn: 
to  his  fcnncr  works.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  iio-joo,  coatains  an  Hiiic- 
rical  Account  of  the  firil  Settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
foundadon  of  the  Order  of  Nova  Scotia  Baronets,  dzlnnguiihing 
thofe  who  had  feizin  of  lands  there. 

Calendar  of  Knights,  containing    Lifts 

of  Knights,   Bachelors,  Britifh    Knights  of 

the  Garter,  Thiftle,  Bath,  St.   Patrick,  the 

Guelphic  and  Ionian  Orders,  from  1760  to 

1828.     By  F.  T ow K SEUD,  fFindsor  HertiU. 

Poft  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  (Original  price,  9s.)      i3»8 
A  very  ufefd  volume  for  Genealogical  and  Biographical  purpo^esL 

On  the  Nobility  of  the  Britifh  Gentry, 

or  the  Political  Ranks  and  Dignities  of  the 

Brltiih  Empire  compared  with  thofe  on  the 

Continent.       By    Sir    James    Lawrence. 

Poft  8vo.,  IS.  6d.  \%^$ 

Ufeful  for  Foreigners  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  Britoos  abraad, 
particularly  of  thole  who  delireto  be  prefented  at  fordga  coats, 
to  accept  foreign  military  fenrice,  to  be  invefited  with  foret*^ 
titles,  to  be  admitted  into  foreign  orders,  to  purchafe  Uxt^ 
property,  or  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

A  Dil'play  of  Heraldry.     By  William 

Newton.  8vo.  marty  bundred  engra<znngs  oj 
Shields,  illuftrating  the  Arms  of  Englifli  Fam- 
lies,  cloth,  14s.  1845 

Curiofities.  of  Heraldry,  with  lUuftia- 
tions  from  Old  Engliih  Writers.  By  Mask 
Antony  Lower,  M.A.,  Author  of  •*Ef- 
fays  on  Englifh  Surnames."  fFitk  iilum- 
nated  Title-page,  and  numerous  engra*tnngs 
from  defigns  by  the  Author.     8vo.  cloth,  145. 

1S45 

*'The  prefent  volume  is  truly  a  worthy  fequel  (to  the  *  Sur- 
names*) in  the  fame  curious  and  antiquarian  line,  blendxg 
with  remarkable  &£b  and  intelligence,  fuch  a  fond  of  anaac; 
anecdote  and  illuftration,  that  the  reader  is  almoft  furpriied  tt 
And  that  he  has  learned  ib  much,  whilA  he  appeared  to  be  pur- 
fuing  mere  entertainment.  The  text  is  fo  pleafing  tbat  we 
fcaicely  dream  of  its  fterling  value;  and  it  fieems  as  iJ,  in  aafibii 
with  the  woodcuts,  which  fo  dcrerly  explain  its  points  and 
adorn  its  various  topici,  the  whole  defign  were  intended  tor  a 
relaxation  from  Hudy,  rather  than  an  ample  ezpofition  of  aa 
extraordinary  and  univerfal  cuftom,  which  produced  tJte  raeit 
important  eSi&.  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of  mankind."— 
LiUrarjf  CascetU. 

^Mr.  Lower*s  work  u  both  curious  and  inftniAiTe,  vhik  the 
manner  of  its  treatment  is  fo  inviting  and  popular,  that  the 
fubjefl  to  which.it  refers,  which  many  have  faitlwrtD  had  too 
good  reafon  to  confider  meagre  and  unprofitable,  afliuacs,  under 
the  hands  of  the  writer,  the  novelty  of  &£Uod  with  the  imparL 
ance  of  hiftorical  truth."— .^AiWiitfiiiB. 
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'John  Rujfill  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London, 


'laying  Cards. — Fads  and  Speculations 
€9n  the  Hiftory  of  Playing  Cards  in  Europe. 
^y  W.  A.  Chatto,  author  of  the  "  Hiftory 
€>f  Wood  Engraving,  with  Illuftratlons  hy 
J.  Jackfon."'  8vo.  profusely  illu/hated  ivitA 
^ngravings^  both  plain  and  coloured,  cloth, 
£1,  IS.  1848 

nrhe  inquiry  into,  tlie  origin  and  fignification  of  the  Aiits  and 

cbeir  marki,  and  the  heraldic,  theological,  and  political  emblems 

pifhired  from  time  to  time,  in  their  dianges,  opens  a  new  field 

of  antiquarian  intereft  j  and  the  perfeverance  with  which  Mr. 

Chatto  has  explored  it,  leaves  little  to  be  gained  by  his  fucceilbrs. 

I'he  plates  with  which  the  volume  is  enriched  add  confiderably 

to  its  value  in  this  point  of  view.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  tluu, 

take  it  altogetha,  it  contains  more  matter  than  has  ever  before 

been  coUcAed  in  one  view  upon  the  lame  fubfeA.    In  fpite  of 

its  ikults,  it  is  exceedingly  amufing ;  and  the  moik  critical  reader 

cannot  fiUl  to  be  entertained  by  the  variety  of  curiov  outlying 

learning  Mr.  Chatto  has  fomehow  contrived  to  draw  into  the 

invefdgations.** — AtUi, 

^  Indeed  the  eotiie  produfUoa  deferves  oui  warmeft  approbation." 

—Uurarr  GascttU, 
**  A  perfed  fund  of  antiquarian  refealcl^  and  moft  mterefting  eren 

to  pofons  who  never  play  at  cards.** — Tait^i  Maiascint, 
**  A  curious,  entertaining,  and  really  leamed  boolc**~JUii>Ufr. 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death.  With  an 
Hiftorical  and  Literary  Introduction,  by  an 
Antiquary.  Square  poft  8vo.  ivitb  53  en- 
gravings— being  the  ntofi  accurate  copies  ever 
executed  of  thefe  Gems  of  Art-^and  a  frontif- 
piece  of  an  ancient  bedftead  at  Aix-la-CAapelle, 
nvith  a  Dance  of  Death  carved  on  it,  engraved 
by  Fair  holt,  cloth,  9s.  1849 

**:  The  defigns  are  executed  with  a  fpirit  and  fidelity  quite  extra- 
ordinary.   They  are  indeed  moft  truthful.'*— ^ib^unon. 

**•  Ces  53  planches  des  Schlotibauer  footd'uneexquift  periedion.** — 
Langkls^  EJfaifur  Us  Danetj  dtt  Marts, 

**  Biblia  Pauperum/'  One  of  the  Earlieft 
and  moft  Curious  Block-Books,  reproduced 
in  facfimile  from  a  Copy  in  the  Britifli  Mu- 
feum.  By  J.  Ph.  Berjeau.  Royal  4to. 
half  bound,  £%.  2s.  1859 

he  SlbllM  Pauftnm^  known  alfo  by  the  title  of  HlJhrUt  VfUrU 
at  NnH  Tt/lanunti,  is  a  fet  of  woodcuts,  in  wliich  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament  are  both  brought  to  memory  by  plduies,  and 
iome  lines  of  text  in  Latin.  This  name,  BAUm  Pat^trumy  is 
derived  fi-om  its  ufe  by  Monks  of  the  poorer  orders,  commonly 
called  Fauftrts  Chrifii, 

As  a  fpedmen  of  the  earlieft  woodcuts  and  of  printed  block-books, 
deftined  to  fuperlede  the  manufcripts  anterior  to  the  valuable 
invention  of  Cuttenberg,  the  BAUa  Pguftrum  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Amateur  of  Fine  Arts  as  well  as  of  the  Biblio- 
fnpber.  It  coofiAs  of  forty  engravings,  printed  on  one  fide  only 
of  the  leaves,  and  difpofed  lb  as  to  have  the  figures  oppofiie 
each  other. 

The  engravinp  were  printed  by  ftiAion,  with  a  fnUlanoe  of  a 
brownifh  ydlow  coloor,  infiead  of  printing  ink,  which  was  un- 
known at  this  early  period.— To  imitate,  as  near  as  poAble,  the 
original,  the  plates  in  this  facfimile  are  difpofed  oppofiie  each 
ether,  and  printed  in  a  browniib  odour.— Vaiioas  Editions  of 
lids  BlociBF>book  have  been  difcovcndf  wilnow  any  witer  being 
aUe  to  fiiy  whkh  is  the  firft  one.  A  review  f  dwB  is  given  in 
the  printed  IntroduAion  of  the  book. 

Bcfides  the  rhymed  Latin  Poetiy^-of  which  part  wm  given  by 
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Heinecken,  and  after  him  by  Ottley— 4he  IniroduQion  gives,  for 
the  firft  time,  tiie  wole  of  tlie  Text  printed  on  both  fides  in  the 
upper  compartment,  as  well  as  an  EnglUh  Explanation  of  the 
SubJeAs. 
ONLY  £50  C0PII8  RAVI  BXSN  PRINTXD,  UMtrORMLY  WITH 
Mft.  S.  LUGH  SOTHZBY'S  "  Pritidfia  TyptgrafhUa,'* 

The  Bayeux  Tapeftry  Elucidated.  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Collingwood  Bruce, 

Author  of  the  "  Roman  Wall."  4to.  a  hand- 
fome  volume,  illuftrated  vjith  17  coloured 
plates,  representing  the  entire  tapeftry,  extra 
bds,,£i.  IS.  1856 

Memoirs  of  Painting,  with  a  Chrono- 
logical Hiftory  of  the  Importation  of  Piflures 
by  the  Great  Mafters  into  England  fince  the 
French  Revolution.  By  W.  Buchanan. 
2  vols.  8vo.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  (original  price 
^i.  6s.)  1824 

Catalogue  of  the  Prints  which  have  been 
Engraved  after  Martin  Heemfkerck.  By  T. 
Kerrich,  Librarian  to  the  Univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge,    %vo,  portrait,  bds.,  3s.  6d.  1821 

Titian. — Notices  of  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Titian  the  Painter.  By  Sir  Abraham 
Hume.     Royal  8vo. /or/r^iV,  r/oM,  6s.    1829 

Sir  Joihua  Reynolds'  Notes   and  Ob- 

fervations  on  Piflures,  chiefly  of  the  Venetian 
School,  being  £xtra£ls  from  his  Italian  Sketch 
Books ;  alfo  the  Rev.  W.  Mafon*s  Obfcrva- 
tions  on  Sir  Jo(hua''s  Method  of  Coloring, 
with  fome  unpubliihed  Letters  of  Dr.  Johnfon, 
Malone,  and  others ;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  Tranfcript  of  Sir  Jofliua's  Account 
Book,  (howing  the  Paintings  he  executed,  and 
the  prices  he  was  paid  for  them.  Edited  by 
William  Cotton,  Efq.  8vo.  r/0/^,  5s.  1859 

**  The  ftraps  of  the  Critical  Journal,  kept  by  Reynolds  at  Rome, 
Florenee,  and  Venice,  will  be  cfteemed  by  hJgh-cIafi  vfrtti«j(.** 
—Uadtr, 

Catalogue  of  the  Portraits  painted  by 
Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  in  whofe  polfeflion  they 
are,  and  whether  engraved,  &c.  Compiled 
from  his  autograph  memorandum  books, 
printed  catalogues,  &c.  By  William  Cot- 
ton.    %vo,fevjed,  5s.  1857 

•I 

Ecclefiaftical  Architedure  of  the  County 
of  Eflex,  from  the  Norman  Era  to  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  with  Plans,  Elevations,  Sec- 
tions, Details,  &c.,  from  a  Series  of  Meafured 
Drawings  and  Architectural  and  Chronologi- 
cal Dcfcriptions.  By  James  Hadfibld, 
Architect.  Imperial  4to.  80  plates,  leather 
back,  ckthjides,  ^i .  j  zs.  6d .  1856 
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John  Ruffill  Smitbj  36,  Soho  Squariy  London. 


Hiftoire  de  FArchitei^ure  Sacree  du 
quatri^me  an  dhdinie  fi^de  dans  les  andcns 
cTcch^  dc  Geneve,  Laufanne,  et  Sion.  Par 
J.  D.  BLAVIGIIAC9  Architeae.  One  vol. 
tvo.  (pp.  450),  and  37  flatts^  and  a  410. 
Atlas  If  %%  plaUs  if  Arckite3ure^  Sculpture^ 
FrefcoeSf  lUBqtuurUj,  &c,  &c,,  £t.  xos.    1S53 

A  wjr  remaifcable  Book,  and  worth  the  notice  of  Ike  Arduteft, 
the  Archcolofiftt  and  ihe  AnUt 

Hiftory  of  the  Origin  and  Eftabliihment 
of  Gothic  AjtJiitefhirey  and  an  Inquiry  into 
the  mode  of  Fainting  upon  and  Staining 
GlaTsy  as  pra£tifed  in  the  EcclefiafHcal  Stnic> 
tures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  S.  Haw- 
kins, F.S.A.  Royal  Svo.  ix  plates,  bds., 
4s.  (original  price  x  is.)  x  8 1 3 

Handbook  to  the  Library  of  the  Britifh 

Mufeum  ^  containing  a  brief  Hiftory  of  its 
Formation,  and  of  the  various  Colle6lions  of 
which  it  is  compofed;  Defcriptions  of  the 
Catalogues  in  prefent  ufe^  Clafled  Lifts  of 
the  Mannlcrips,  &c. ;  and  a>  variety  of  infor- 
mation indilpeniable  for  Literary  Men ;  with 
kXDc  Accger^it  of  tts  prisdpai-  Public  Libra- 
ries in  London.  By  Richard  Sims,  of  the 
Department  of  Manufcripts,  Compiler  of  the 
Manual  for  the  Geneidogift,  &c.  Small  Svo. 
(pp.  438)9  iviiA  map  an  J  plan,  clotk,  5s.  1854 

It  will  be  found  a  verjr  udefiil  work  to  erery  litenry  perfim  or 
pobUc  infUtnifen  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

**  A  little  Handbook  of  the  Ubruy  hai  been  pobUflied,  whkfa  I 
think  will  be  moft  ufeUd  to  the  public.*'— 1.«^  St^mmr't  Jitplj 
in  tht  Hmi/e^Ctmmmtj  Julj,  1854. 

**1  am  mnch  plea&d  wkh  your  book,  and  find  in  it  abundance  of 
iafemation  whfch  I  wmtoL^—lMUr  Jrm  jUbtrt  IVmj^  £/;., 
fje^A^  EMttr  9/ tht**  fnwymtom  Fanmlmum^*'  Vc, 

**\  take  this  opportunity  of  teJling  you  how  much  I  like  your  nice 
little  *  Handbook  to  the  Libnry  of  the  Britifli  Mufeum,*  which  I 
fiocerely  hope  nay  hare  the  fiiootis  which  it  deicrves.*'— X4«t<r 
fnm  Tbu,  ff^rfgit^  ^^  F.S^,j  Juthtr  ef  the  ^BUgrafhia 
Britanniea  JJttraria,*  $fe. 

««Mr.  Sins's  *  Handbook  to  the  Library  of  the  Britiih  Mufeum' 
is  a  fery  oompichenfive  and  inftiuAive  viriume.  ...  I  venture 
to  predid  (or  It  a  wide  circulatioo.'* — Mr.  Btitm  Conuy^  in 
** Fats  and  ^erits^'*  fit,  at  j. 

Catalogue  {Clarified)  of  the  Library  of 
the  Royal  Inftttution  of  Great  Britain,  with 
Indexes  of  Authors  and  Subjefb,  and  a  Lift 
of  Hiftorical  Pamphlets,  chronologically 
arranged.  By  Benj.  Vincent,  Librarian. 
Thick  Svo.  pp.  948^  halfmoroccOy  mdxrbled 
edges,  15s.  X857 

It  will  be  found  a  very  ofeM  rahane  to  book  coUefton,  and  indiil 
peoiabie  10  public  libnriaiiik 

A   Diftionaiy  of  Old    Englifh   Plays, 

exifting  either  in  print  or  in  manufcript,  from 
the   carlieft  times  to  the  clofe  of   the    X7th 
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century,  including  alio  Notices  of  Lacm  Hn 
written  by  Englifli  AotliMi  dlociiig  the  &■ 
period,  with  paftkulan  of  dieir  AimAh, 
Plots,  Chara^teis,  &c.  By  James  ORcsiii 
Halliwell,  Eii}^  F.R.S.  8n>.  c^  y«s.  iM 

*0*  i wmiy^BFc  tu|iiea nsv^e  oen  pumca  oh  mwai^m,.  r,jm^ 

price  Jiu  la. 

Catalogue  of  a  iinique  Collection  of  49 
Ancient  Englifli  Broodiide  Ballads  Y^^ 
entirely  in  the  blatl  letter,  lately  on  &k  If 
J.  Russell  Smith.  With  Notes  of  t^ 
Tunes,  and  Imprints.  Poft  8to.  a  Jkaatfm. 
voiume,  printed  iy  Whtttinghasn^  he  tm  dt 
JfyU,  half-bound^  5$.  1^ 

— -  A  copy  on  thick  paper,  wiii^ 

the  prices  to  each,  and  a  Sjferestt  title  p^ 

ONLY  10  COPIES  so  PRINTED,  lOS.  6d. 

Bibliotheca  Cantiana. — A  BibHogra^ 
cal  Account  of  what  has  been  publUbedt 
the  HiHory,  Topography,  Antiquities  Cii 
toms,  and  Family  Genealogy  of  die  Catfi 
of  Kent,^with  Biographical  Notes.  Ihjoo 
Russell  Smith.  In  a  handfbme  810.10!. 
(pp.  370)  imth  tnvo  plates  of  facJindUs  4^ 
tographs  of  n  eminent  Krmtijb  0^rrters,  5s. 
(original  price  145.)  1S37 

A  Bibliographical  Lift  of  all  the  Works 
which  have  been  publiihed  towards  illuftiatiB^ 
the  Provincial  Dialefb  of  England.  By  Jon 
Russell  Smith.    Poft  Svo.,  is.  1I3J 

**V^ery  ferriceable  to  focii  as  proTecnte  the  ftndy  of 
^t«iiA«^  or  are  coUeOang  warkt  on  chat  ci 
very  cordially  rccoauncnd  it  to  notice.*' — ;, 


A  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  En^iili 
Writers  on  Angling  and  Ichthyology.  Bf 
John  Russell  Smith.    Poft  Sro^  is^  6^ 

iliC 

Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana. — A  biblio- 
graphical Account  of  the  MuficaJ  and  Poelkil 
Works  publiftied  in  England  during  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  under  tk 
Titles  of  Madrigals,  Ballets,  Ayres,  Caoao- 
nets,  &c.  &c.  By  ^dward  F.  Rimbault, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.    8vo..  ^hth,  5s.  1J47 


It  recofds  a  dau  of  booki  left  mdeicrihtil  by 
Dibdin,  and  fianuflkes  a  moft  valnable   Catalogue  ef  Ljad 
Poetry  of  the  age  to  winch  it  icien* 

The  Manufcripc  Rarities  of  the  Univer- 

fity  of  Cambridge.     By  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
FJLS.  Svo.  bds.f  3S.  (original  price  los.  dd.) 

A  companion  to  Hartfhomc's  "Book  Raritks**  of  the  inelMi 
▼erfity. 
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John  Rujfell  Smithy  36,  Soho  Square^  London. 


Some  Account  of  the  Popular  Tra£ls, 

formerly  ia  the  Library  of  Captain  Cox,  of 
Coventry,  a.d.  1575.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
Z'^Q.  (only  $0  printed)^  frwedf  IS.  1849 

Catalogue  of  the  Contents  of  the  Codex 

Holbrookianus  (a  Scientific  MS.,  by  Dr.  John 
Holbrook,  Mafter  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  1418-X43Z}.  By  J.  O.  Halu- 
WELL.     8vo.,  IS.  1840 

Account  of  the  Vernon  Manuicript.  A 
Volume  of  Early  £ngli(h  Poetry,  prefenred 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
WELL.     Svo,  (cnfy  so  printed) f  J s.  1848 

Shakefperiana,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Early 
Editions  of  Shakefpeare's  Plays,  and  of  the 
Commentaries  and  other  Publications  illuf- 
trative  of  his  Works.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
Svo.  chtAf  3s.  1841 

**  Indirpeniable  to  everybody  who  wiOia  to  cany  on  any  inquiries 
connected  with  ShakeTpearei  or  who  may  hare  a  ftacy  Ibr 
Shakefperian  Bibliography.'*— j^^dtw*. 

Catalogue  of  the  Manufcripts  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Gonrille  and  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
By  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  Fellow  and  Librarian. 
Svo.  cloth,  IDS.  6d.  1849 

Bibliographical  Mifcellany.  Edited  by 
John  Petheram.  Svo.  Nos.  i  to  5  (all 
puhlt/hed),  tmih  general  title,  is.  1S59 

Contents.— Particulars  of  the  Voyage  of  Sir  Thonuu  Button  for 
the  Difcorery  of  a  North- Weft  Pa£Bigei)  A.D.  1611— Sir  Dudley 
Dirges'  Of  the  Cirounference  of  the  Eaith,  or  a  Treadfe  of  the 
North-Eaft  PaiE^,  i6xi-i3— Letter  of  Sir  Thomae  Button  on 
the  North- Weft  Paflkge,  in  the  State-Paper  Office— Bibliographi- 
cal Notices  of  Old  Mufic  Booits.  By  Dr.  Rimbault— Notion  of 
SapprciTcd  Books— Martin  MaroPrdate**  Rhymca  Tha  Hard- 
widce  ColleAioo  of  Manufcripts. 

«*  The  Game  of  the  Chcffe/'  the  Firft 

Book  printed  in  England  by  William  Cax. 

TON,  reproduced  in  facfimile,  from  a  Copy  in 

the  Britiih  Mufeum,  with  a  few  Remarka  on 

Caxton\s    Typographical    Productions,    by 

Vincent  Figgins.    4to.  pp.  184,  fwitk  23 

curious  ivoodcuts,  half-morocco,  uncut,  £t,  is: 

—or,  in  antique  calf,  luitA  be*velled  boards, 

and  carmine  edges,  £1.  8s.  1859 

Frequently  as  we  read  of  the  Works  of  Qucum  and  the  early  Englifli 

Printers  and  of  their  Black-Letter  Books,  very  few  pcrfons  ever 

had  the  opponunity  of  feeing  any  oftbefe  produfUonsi  and  fonn- 

ing  a  proper  eftimatc  of  the  ingenuity  and  (kill  of  thofe  who  firft 

pradifcd  the  ^  Noble  Art  of  Printing.** 

THK   TYPB    MAS   BXZN    CAKKFULLY    IMriATEJ),  AND  THK 

Woodcuts  facsimilisd  by  miss  Bypiblo.  The  Paper 
and  Water-marks  have  alfo  been  made  expreflly,  as  near  at  poiH- 
ble,  like  the  original;  and  the  Book  is  accon^anicd  by  a  few 
Tcmarks  of  a  prafijcai  nature,  which  bare  been  fnggefted  dnrmg 
the  progrefi  of  the  fount,  and  tlxe  acccdary  ftudy  and  coiapariibn 
of  Caxton's  Works  with  thofe  of  his  contemporaries  in  Germany, 
by  Mk.  V.  FXGCIKS,  who  fpent  two  yean  ^  labour  of  love**  in 
cutting  the  matrixes  for  the  type. 
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Hiftorical  Sketches  of  the  Angling 
Literature  of  All  Nations.  By  Robert 
Blakey.  To  which  is  added  a  Bibliography 
of  Englifh  Writers  on  Angling.  Fcap.  Svo* 
clath,  5s.  1856 

Bibliotheque  Afiatique  et  Africane,  ou 
Catalogue  des  Outrages  relatifs  a  TAHe  et  a 
TAfrique  qui  ont  paru  jufqu^en  1700.  Par 
H.  Tbrnaux-Compans.  Svo.  avec  fuppU- 
ment  et  index,  frwed,  los.  5d.  1841 

The  Writings  of  the  Chriftians  of  the 
Second  Century,  namely,  Athenagoras,  Ta- 
tian,  Theophilus,  Hermias,  Papias,  Ariftides, 
Quadratus,  &c.,  colleAed  and  firft  translated 
complete,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles.  *  Svo.  cloth, 
78. 6d.  1857 

Dafigned  as  a  continMtion  of  Abp.  Wake*i  jtf^/tikal  EftJUis^ 
which  are  thofe  of  tile  firft  century. 

Heathen  Records  to  the  Jewifli  Scrip- 
ture Hiftory,  containing  all  the  £xtra6^s  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Writers  in  %^hich  the 
Jews  and  Chriftians  are  named,  colIe«5led  to- 
gether and  tranilated  into  Englifh,  with  the 
original  text  in  juxta-pofition.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Giles.    Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  1856 

A  Vindication  of  the  Hymn  ^  Te  Deum 
Laudamus,*'  from  the  Corruptions  of  a  Thou- 
iand  Years,  with  Ancient  Verfions  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  High-Gennan,  Norman-French,  Sec, 
and  an  Englifti  Paraphrafe  of  the  XVth 
Century;  now  firft  printed.  By  Ebenezer 
T^HOMSGN.     Fcap.  Svo.  c/9/i&,  3s.  1858 

A  book  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  EccleiiaSical  AntiqTiary  and 
the  Philologift. 

Tonftall  (Cuthbert,  Bijhop  of  Durham) 
Sermon  preached  on  Palm  Sunday,  1539, 
before  Henry  VIII ;  reprinted  'verbatim  from 
the  rare  edition  by  Berthelet,  in  1539.     izmo. 

IS.  6d.  xSt3 

An  exceedingly  intereding  Sermon,  at  the  comaencement  of  the 
Refbnnatioui  Strype  in  his  ^^MexnorfaUs,**  hat  made  large  ez> 
trads  from  it. 

Common  Prayer  —  Difcourfe  of  the 
Troubles  begun  at  Frankfort,  in  the  year 
1554-y  about  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Ceremonies,  reprinted  from  the  lilari  tettet 
edition  of  1575,  with  an  Introdu5Hon.  Poft 
Svo.  clotb,  is.  6d.  (original  price  6s.)       1846 

Sacred  Mufic.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Sloane-Evans,  M.A.  Koy.  tro.  Third  Edi- 
tion, fi^wed,  IS.  6d,  (original  price  6s.)     1847 

Coniifting  of  P&hn  Tunes,  SanAuflkt,  Kyrie>Eleiibat,  &c.  &c., 
and  fifty-ibur  Single  and  DooMe  Chaati  (Major,  Changeable, 
and  Minor}. 
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John  Rujfell  Smithy  36,  Soho  Square^  LonJen. 

MARTIN  MAR-PRELATE 
CONTROVERSr. 


An  Epiftle  to  the  terrible  Priefts  of  the 
Convocation  Houfc.  By  Martin  Mar- 
Prelate  (1588),  with  Introduaion  and 
Notes,  by  J.  Petheram.     Poll  8vo.  as.  1842 

Cooper  (Bp.  of  Winchefter)  An  Admo- 
nition to  the  People  of  England  againft  Mar- 
tin Mar-Prelate,  1589,  with  IntrodufUon. 
Poft  8vo.  pp.  116,  3s.  6d.  1847 

Pap  with  a  Hatchet,  being  a  Reply  to 
Martin  Mar-Prelate  (1589),  with  Introduflion 
aiid  Notes.     Poft  8vo.  2s.  2844 

Hay  any  Worke  for  Cooper  ?  Being  a 
Reply  to  the  Admonition  'to  the  People  of 
England  by  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  1589,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.     8vo.  2s.  6d.     1845 

An  Almond  for  a  Parrot ;  being  a  Reply 
to  Martin  Mai*Prelate,  1589,  with  Introduc- 
tion.    Poft  8vo.  2s.  6d.  1846 

Plaine  Percevall  the  Peace-maker  of 
England,  being  a  Reply  to  Martin  Mar-Pre- 
late, with  Introduction.     Poft  8vo.  2s.     1846 


The  Church  of  our  Fathers,  or  St. 
Ofmund's  Rite  for  the  Church  of  Salisbury, 
from  a  Manufcript  in  the  Library  of  that 
Cathedral.  Printed  for  the  firft  time,  and 
elucidated  with  DiiTertatlons  on  the  Belief  and 
Ritual  of  the  Church  in  England  before  and 
after  the  Coming  of  the  Normans.  By 
Daniel  Rock,  D.D.  4  vols.  8vo.  iUuftrated 
'With  many  engra*vings  on  tvood  and  copper ^ 
cloth  gilt,  ^2 .  8s.  1 849-5  3 

Vols.  3  and  4  may  be  had  to  complete  feis,  at  lu.  each. 

Did  the  Early  Church  in  Ireland  ac- 
knowledge the  Pope^s  Supremacy  f  anfwered 
in  a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Manners.  By 
Daniel  Rock,  D.D.  8vo.  bds,,  2s.  6d.  1844 

The  Myftic  Crown  of  Mary,  the  Holy 
Maiden- Mother  of  God,  born  free  from  the 
ftain  of  original  iln ;  in  Vcrfe,  with  Notes. 
By  Daniel  Rock,  D.D.     Poft  8vo.  is.  6d. 
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Calendar  of  Irifli  Saints ;  the  Martyr- 
oiogy  of  Tallagh,  with  Notices  of  the  Patron 
Saints  of  Ireland,  and  Hymns  from  an  Ancient 
Breviary  and  Antiphonar}\  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Kblly.     z2mo.  clotb,  5s. 

1857 
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Life  of  St.  Laurence  CyToole,  Aiti- 

bifliop  of  Dublin,  1 1 32-11 80 ;  with  co^ss 
Hiftorical  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  JoHX  O'HiS. 
lon.     i2mo.  cloth,  IS.  6d.  iS^ 

Prophecies  of  Saints  Columbkillc^  Mad- 
tamlacht,  Ultan,  Seadhna,  Coircall,  Bcajca, 
&c. ;  'witb  the  Irijh  Text,  literal  Tranfbtjs 
and  Notes,  by  N.  O'Keaiiney.  ixido.  ci^ 
5«-  iSsf 

Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory;  an  Efiajce 
the  Legends  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Pa»H^ 
current  during  the  middle  Ages.  By  Tkos u 
Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  &c.  Poft  Iwl 
cloth,  6s.  x£|| 

^  It  ffluft  be  obfenrcd  that  thii  is  not  a  mere  accooni  of  St.  faA 
Pw^tory,  bat  a  complete  hiiloiy  of  the  IcgcaiSs  xad  f^yr  '^^ 
relating  to  the  fuliject,  from  the  earliefi  taaes,  reic-jc^  frs^ 
MSS.  as  well  as  from  old  printed  books.    Moreorer,  ix  cax 
a  finguiar  chapter  of  literary  hiftory  omitted  by  Wactos  ss^ 
fenner  writers  with  whocn  we  are  acquainted  ;  aod  we  tai% 
may  add,  that  it  fbnmthe  beft  introduaion  id  Daoce  thss  cs-* 
been  publiflied." — Ltterarj  Gasem*, 

**  This  appears  to  be  a  curious  and  even  amwfiq^  tjo^  ci  3 
ftngular  fubjeA  of  Purgatory,  in  wliidi  the  idle  aad  fes&i  tsxt 
of  fuperftition  are  ibown  to  be  firft  narrated  as  taks,  sJ  3ca 
applied  as  means  of  deducing  the  moral  ci2ara£ler  of  ae  z?  a 
which  they  prevailed.** — Sftetatw, 

Mifcellanies.  By  John  Aubrey,  F.R.i, 

the  Wiltfliire  Antiquary,     Fourth  Editioj, 

with  fome  Additions  and  an  Index.     Fcaf 

8vo.  portrait  and  cuts,  clotb,  4s.  1 J5T 

Contents:— Day  Fatality,  Fatalities  of  Families  and  Y^t^ 
Portent^  Omens,  Dreams,  Apparitions,  Voces,  TtnppHH,  Kssck* 
ing,  Inrifible  Blows,  Prophecies,  Miracles,  Ma^ic,  Tr»ipv> 
tion  by  an  Inrifible  Power,  Vifions  in  a  CryftaL,  CoaTCTfe  xA 
AKgels,  Corplc  Candles,  Oracles,  Ecftafy,  Second  S%tt,  fe.: 
wiA  an  Appendix,  containing  his  Introdo^toQ  to  the  Svny  tf 
North  Wiltshire. 

Remarkable  Providences  of  the  Earlier 

Days  of  American   Colonifation.     Bj  Is- 

CREASE   Mather,  of  Bofton,  N.E.     Wiik 

Igtroduftory  Preface  by  George  OfFor.    Fcp. 

%\o.  portrait,  elegantly  printed,  clctA,  5s.  xSs« 

a  very  finguiar  colleaion  of  remarkable  (a.  deUveracco,  asdtaa, 
remarkable  phenomena,  witchcraft,  apparitions.  Sec.  &c^  ess* 
aeAcd  with  inhabitants  of  New  England,  &c.  &c.  a  vot 
amufing  volume,  conrering  a  fiuthful  portrait  v£  the  llde  » 
ibclety,  when  the  do^ine  of  a  peculiar  providence  and  per&ol 
intercourfe  between  this  world  and  that  wliich  is  vnfcea  v»&w7 
believed. 

Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  By 
George  Wither.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion, by  Edward  Farr.  Alfo  the  Mufeal 
Notes,  compofed  by  Orlando  Gibbons.  Fcf. 
8vo.  *with  portrait  after  Hole,  5s.  1856 

Mr.  Fair  has  added  a  very  interefiing  biographical  intnds^iea, 
and  we  hope  to  find  (hat  the  public  will  put  tfaeir  feal  of  apfre* 
bation  to  the  prdent  edition  of  an  a«thor  who  may  girly  tJs 
his  place  on  the  fame  flielf  with  George  Herbart.-~GiRr'i  M^^ 


Off.,  1856. 
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Hallelujah ;  or,  Britain's  Second  Re- 
membrancer, in  Praifeful  and  Penitential 
Hymns,  Spiritual  Songs,  and  Moral  Odes. 
By  George  Wither.  With  Introduction 
by  Edward  Farr.  Fcap.  8vo.  portrait^ 
chtky  6s.  1857 

Hitherto  thisiutercfting  volume  has  only  been  known  to  the  public 
by  extra£li  in  various  publications.  So  few  copies  of  the  ori- 
ginal x-e  known  to  cxid,  that  the  copy  ftom  which  this  reprint 
has  besa  tsJccn  colt  twenry-one  guineas. 

Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southwell, 

Canon  of  Lorctto,  now  firft  completely  edited 
by  W.  B.  Turnbull.  Fcap.  8vo-  elegantly 
printed  by  Whittingham^  clot/i,  4s.  1856 

His  piery  is  fimple  amd  rxncerc— a  fpiritof  onaffeded  gentJenefsand 
klridliacfi  pervades  his  poems— and  he  is  equally  diftinguiflied  by 
weight  of  thought  and   iwectaeis   of  expreifion.  —  Satwrdmj 

Revi*v\ 

9 

Enchiridion,  containing  Inftitutions — Di- 
vine, Contemplative,  Pradlical,  Moral,  Ethical, 
GEconomical,  and  Political.  By  Francis 
QuARLES.  Fcap.  8vo.  portrait,  elegantly 
printed  hy  IVMttinghanty  3s.  1856 

**  Had  this  little  book  been  written  at  Athens  or  Rome,  its  author 
would  have  been  clAffed  with  the  wife  men  of  his  country.**— 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Richard  Cra- 
sh aw.  Author  of  "  Steps  to  the  Temple," 
**  Sacred  Poems,  with  t)ther  Delights  of  the 
Mufes,"  and  "  Poemata,"  now  firft  coUefted. 
Edited  by  W.  B.  D.  Turnbull.  Fcap. 
8vo.  chthy  5s.  1858 

*^He  seems  lo  haec  refembled  Herbert  in  the  turn  of  mind,  but 
pofTcfied  more  fancy  and  genius.*'— Ellis. 

Four  Poems  from  "  Zion's  Flowers ;" 
or,  Chriftian  Poems  for  Spiritual  Edifica- 
tion. By  Mr.  Zacharie  Boyd,  Minifter  in 
.  Glafgow.  Printed  from  his  MS.  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow.  With 
Notes  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Gab. 
Neil.  Small  4to.  portrait  and  facsimile, 
clot  A  f  I  OS.  6d.  1S55 

The  above  forms  a-  portion  of  tlie  well-known  ^*  Zachary  Boyd*s 
Bible."  A  great  many  of  his  words  and  phrafes  arc  curious 
a:id  amuiing,  and  the  Book  would  repay  a  diligent  pera£d. 
Boyd  was  a  contemporary  of  Shakefpeare,  and  a  greai  many 
phrafes  in  liis  **  Bible  **  are  the  same  as  to  be  found  in  the  great 
Soutliem  Dramatift. 

La  Mort  d' Arthur.  The  Hiftory  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
Knight.  Edited  from  the  Edition  of  1634, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  3  vols.  fcap.  8vo. 
printed  by  H^kittinghamy  clotb,  15s.  1858 

*«*  A  few  copies  printed  on  large  paper,  poft  8vo.,  for  the  con- 
Aoifieur  of  choice  books,  price  £t.  xs.-6d. 
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A  Little  Book  of  Songs  and  Ballads, 
gathered  from  Ancient  Mufic  Books,  MS. 
and  Printed.  By  E.  F.  Rjmbault,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.,  &c.,  elegantly  printed  in  poll  8vo. 
pp.  140,  AalfmoroccOf  6s.  1851 

**Dr.  Rimbault  has  been  at  some  pains  to  colleA  the  words  of 
the  songs  which  nfed  to  delight  the  ruAics  of  former  times.'*— 
jtlas. 

Ballad  Romances.     By  R.  H.  Horne, 

Efq.,  Author  of  **  Orion,"  &c.     iimo.  pp. 
148,  clotAf  3s.  (original  price  6s.  6d.)       1852 

Contaming  the  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend }  the  Monk  of 
Swinefhead  Abbey,  a  balhd  Chronicle  of  the  death  of  King 
John;  The  Three  Knjghu  of  Cameiott,  a  Fairy  Tale;  the 
Ballad  of  Delora,  or  the  PafSon  of  Andrea  Como;  Bedd  Gelert, 
a  WeMh  Legend  i  Ben  Capffaui,  a  Balhd  of  the  Night  Watch ; 
the  Elfe  of  the  Woodlands,  a  Cliild's  Story. 

**Pure  fiuicy  of  the  moft  abundant  and  picturefquc  deicription. 
Mr.  Home  (hoold  write  us  more  Fairy  Tales}  we  know  none  to 
equal  him  fince  the  days  of  Drayton  and  Herrick. — Examintr. 

**The  opening  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  fine  one,  it  is  entitled  the 
*  Noble  Heart,*  and  not  only  in  title  but  in  treatment  well  imi- 
tates the  Ayle  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher." — Athtnsum, 

Wiltihire  Tales,  illuftrative  of  the  Man- 
ners, Cuftoms,  and  Dialefl  of  that  and  ad- 
joining Counties.  By  John  Yo.nge  Aker- 
MAN.     iimo.  r/o/^,  2s.  6d.  1853 

**  We  win  conclude  with  a  (implc  but  hearty  reconmendation  of 
a  little  book  which  is  as  humourous  for  the  drolleries  of  the 
ftories  as  it  is  intcielUng  as  a  picture  of  ruftic  manners.''' — 
7allh's  fretklj  Taftr. 

The  Nurfery  Rhymes  of  England,  col- 
lefted  chiefly  from  Oral  Tradition.  By 
James  Orchard  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
The  Sixth  edition,  enlarged,  with  many 
Defigns  by  W.  B.  See  it,  Direilor  of  /he 
School  of  Defign,  Newcaftle-on-Tyne.  i2mo. 
clotby  gilt  leaves,  4s.  6d. 

The  largeil  CoUedion  ever  formed  of  thefe  old  ditciss. 

Popular  Rhymes  and  Nurfery  Tales, 
with  Hiftorical  Elucidations.  Collected  by 
J.  O.   Halliwell.      i2mo,  clotA,  4s.   6d. 

1849 

This  very  intereiling  volume  on  the  Traditional  Literature  of 
England  is  divided  into  Nurfery  Antiquities,  Firefide  Nuifery 
Stories,  Game  Rhymes,  Alphabet  Rhymes,  Riddle  Rhymes, 
Nature  Songs,  Proverb  Rhymes,  Places,  and  Families,  Super- 
ftition  Rhymes,  Cuftom  Rhymes,  and  Nuriery  Songs }  a  large 
number  are  here  printed  for  che  firit  time.  It  may  be  con- 
fidcred  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  arJcle. 

The  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  ot 
John  Marston.  Now  lirft  collected,  and 
edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
3  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  clotA,  i$s,  1856 

**The  edition  deferves  well  of  the  public}  ills  carefully  printed, 
and  the  annotations,  aithongh  neither  numerous  nor  extenfive, 
fupply  ample  exphmatioos  upon  a  variety  of  intereiling  points. 
If  Mr.  Haliiweil  had  done  no  more  than  colled  thefe  plays,  he 
would  have  conferred  a  boon  upoa  ail  lovers  of  our  old  dra- 
malic  poetry.**— •IP  •'•r/  Gascttu. 
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The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Web- 
STEE.  Edked,  with  Notes,  &c^  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.  4.  vols.  fcap.  Svo.,  degantfy 
prifUfdbf  fFhttth^kam^  ckth,  £1.  1857  1 


•»•  A  few  copkt  printed  «a  ifl|«  P>p*t  pift  S«o^  fcc  die  am* 

•dfiew  of  cfaoioe  booJo,  pdoe  £i.  io». 
Thjf  Js  tbt  suft  conniktg  ttditioii  of  WdiAff's  works. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Lilly 

(the  Euphnift).  Now  first  coUe^M,  with 
Life  and  Notes  by  F.  W.  pAiaHOLT. 
1  vols,  fbip^  8vo.  frinted  iy  Wbittif^hamy 
ciotby  I  OS.  185S 

*«*  A  few  copies  priated  on  laije  pipeit  poft  8vo.,  price  £i .  is. 

The  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  of 
Thomas  Saccvclle,  Lord  Buckhurft,  and 
Eari  of  Doriet.     With  Introdu£tion  and  Life  1 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Sackville-*] 
West.      Fcap.   8vo.  Jui^   portrait  from  a 
fiSure  at  Buekkurft^   new  firfi    tngra'vedy 
elothy^.  1859 

The    Poetical    Works    of    William 

Drummond,  of  Hawthornden.  Now  £rft 
pubiifhed  entire.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Turk- 
bull.     Fcaip.  tvo,  Jim  port.,  clotty  $s,     1856 

**■  The  foaneu  of  Dmmffloiul,"  ikys  Mr.  Hallam,  "  are  poliflied 
and  elegant,  free  from  cooceh  and  bad  tafte,  and  in  pure  on- 
blemiihed  Engiifli.** 

The  Works  in  Profe  and  Verfe  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  Now  firft  coUeftcd. 
Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  E.  F.  RiM- 
BAULT.  Fcap.  8vo.  portrait  after  Pafey 
printed  ly  If^bittingAam,  5s.  1856 

The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets, 

never  before  in  any  language  truly  tranflated, 

with  a  Comment  on  forae  of  his  chief  Places. 

Done  according  to  the  Greek  by  George 

Chapman,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

the  Rev.  Richard  HooPEa.    a  vols,  fquare 

fcap.   8vo.   fwit/i  portrait  of  CAapman,  and 
fremti/pieeey  las.  1857 

**The  iranfladen  of  Homer,  puUiflwd  by  George  Chapman,  is  oae 
of  the  greattft  freaTares  the  Engliffa  language  can  boaft."— 
GUwitt. 

**  With  Chapman,  Pope  had  ireqaently  confultations,  and  perhape 
never  tzmflated  any  paflhge  till  he  read  ioM  rerfion.*'— 2>r.  Jthtftn, 

**Ht  coven  hb  defeAs  with  a  daring,  fiery  Q>irit,  that  animates  his 
tranflatlon,  which  is  aooietfaiog  liJce  what  one  might  imague 
Homer  ^himfelf  to  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  ]reazs  of  dlA 
tretioo.  ~— ■  "^^  • 

'**  Chapman's  tranflacloo*  with  all  its  dcfeAs,  is  often  eaueediagly 
Homeric,  which  Pope  faimfeif  feidom  d>taiiied.'*— ifoZ/^ni. 

^^Chapman  writes  and  feds  as  a  Poet— -as  Homer  might  have 
written  had  he  lived  in  England  In  the  reJgnof  QacenEIixabeth  .** 

^I  have  Jnft  iidOkod  Chapman's  Homer.    Did  yon  ewer  read  it  f— 
it  has  the  mot  cootiaaoos  power  ofhnenefting  you  all  along.  . . 
The  earaeftnefs  and  paffion  which  he  has  put  into  every  port  of 
thefe  poems  would  be  Incredible  to  a  reader  of  mere  modem 


Homer's  Od3rffey.   Tranflated  accerii 
to  the  Gttck  by  Gborge  Chapmas.  Ti 
IndroduftioB  and  Notes  by  Rev.  Ricii 
Hooper,     a  vols,  iquare  fcp.  8vo.  vA} 
JimHe  of  the  rare  origimalfrmitajfieay  vsd 
Homei^s  Battle  of  the  Frogs  audit 
Hesiod*s    Works  and  Days;    Minis 
Hero  and  Leander  j   J  u v  e  s  al's  Fifti  Si 
Tranflated  by  George  Chapmar.    Ifi 
by  Rev.  Richard   Hooper.     Stpanl 
tvQ.frontiJpiece  after  Pafs,  6s.  i 

**  The  editor  of  theie  five  rare  volefncs  has  inuemadd 
tenrkc  to  En^iih  Liteimtare  by  takmg  Geoige  Qf^aafi 
out  of  the  dafi  of  lime-hoaewed  libr»es^  by  calkta|i0 
loving  care  and  patience,  and,  tbroagh  tise  egac?  cf^ 
prjfiog  pablifljcr,  bringing  Cbapoian  entire  and  c«|i«e 
the  reach  of  thofe  who  can  bcft  aapreczaic  and  kafc  A^ 
chafe  the  early  editions,'" — j^tbetut^^K. 

Effay  on  Archaeological  SubjeAsjO^ 

various  Queftlons  connc6led  with  the  ft 

of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature  in  tliefl 

Ages.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A^FA 

CorrefpondJng  Member   of  tbc  In^' 

France,   &c.     »  vols,    poft    8vo.  ^' 

fTAittingbanty  iUufirated  wth  1  so  /y»f 

cistby  1 6s.  /^ 

COKTZNTS:— I.  On  the  Reaaias  of  a  Priahhe*"^* 
SoQ^Eafl  ccmcr  of  Yorkihire;  x.  On 
Tumuli,  opened  in  Eaft  Yoikihire}  3.  On  kaat 
©f  Sepulchral  Iott»metit  Ibundin  Eait  Yorkflatej » ""^ 
the  large  Tumulus  at  Sl  Weonard*s;  y.  Oo  «ftf  **** 
South  Britain  at  the  period  of  the  Ertoftw  ^^^j* 
Government  in  the  Uland  i  6.  On  the  Orjgsa  ^^f^\. 
On  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,  with  a  particutar  "*?[. 
Fauffet  CoUeaion ;  8.  On  the  True  Chaiader  rf*e  ^ 
AiTer;  9.  Anglo-Saxon  Arcfaitefhre,  iUoftrtfed  tm  s^ 
Manufcripts  j  10.  On  the  Literary  Hiftory  of  C«*f  ^ 
mouth's  Hiftory  of  the  Britons,  and  of  the  Rfl»«K  ^ 
King  Arthur;  11.  On  Samts"  Lives  and  hGncks:  11 
tiquarian  Excavations  and  Refearcbcs  in  liie  ^^^^**^ 
Ifae  Ancient  Map  of  the  World  preferred  in  *n**^ 
as  iUuftiative  of  the  Hiiiocy  of  Geography  in  *e  I6*fj 
14.  On  the  Hiftory  of  the  Engliih  Language;  '^**^^, 
or  Mediaeval  Syftem  of  Arithmetic ;  rt.  Ob  ifce  **'r 
Dates  expreifed  in  Arabic  Mmnerals  ;  17.  Rcaarto  «^^^ 
Caiket  of  the  beginning  of  the  Fonrtecatb  ^'°"'^' 'Lf 
earrings  of  the  Stalls  in  Cathedral  and  CoUcgitff /^^J 
IlluArations  of  fome  Qneftions  relating  to  Aidiwft** 
quMes  (a)  Mcdioval  Aicfatofkare  iUoftRtted  ^^^"^ 
Ateiufcripv:  (i)  A  Word  ou  Mediaeval  Bodge  *^^^'^ 
Che  Remains  of  prafcribed  Racesin  Medimval«iidM«*<*^, 
as  ezphhiing  certain  pec«liariiieB  in  Old  Cfcacdtfi  ^ 


Origin  of  Rhymes  in  Mcifevai  Poetry,  and  it»  ""^ 
Authenticity  of  the  Early  WeUh  Poems }  11.  ^*^f^ 


the  Drama  in  the  Middle  Agei;  a*.  On  the  l<»g^ 
Ttoubadoun;  aj.  On  the  Hiftory  of  Comic  U»ff^^^ 
Middle  Ages;  14.  OnihefiaiiricalUleianeef*^'''^ 
^Mr.  Wright  is  a  man  who  thinks  fcr  himfelf,  "^  "^y 
evidently  a  title  to  do  fo.    Some  of  the  opoisof 


tranflatioB.**~>C&«r/fi  Lmii, 
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thefe  Eflays  are,  he  tells  us,  the  refult  of  Jiis  »*•  "^jg 
refleAioDs,  and  are  contrary  to  mhm  base  Isb|  b«e^ 
own  BBtiqaaries  and  hiftonaas.**— S/«fiP«iar.  j^g 

** Two  volumes  eaceediagly  valuable  and  impsitaBttt^  ^ 
intereAed  in  the  AithsBology  of  the  Middle  Aftif  >|^  ^ 
pilatims,  but  repiete  with  tee  miiiirfug,  o^^gi^ 
ufefiil  infonnation,  put  in  an  faitrtHglhle  OMSi'  *  ^ 
that  have  been  hitherto  but  Imperieftly  ODderitood.""^ 
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T  he  Social  Hiftory  of  the  People  of  the 

Southern  Coimttes  of  England  in  paft  Centuries 

illuftrated  in  regard  to  their  Habits,  Municipal 

Bye-laws,   Civil  Progrefs,   &c.      From   the 

Refearches  of  George  Roberts,  Author  of 

the  "  Hiftory  of  Lyme-Rcgis,"  «  Life  of  the 

Duke  of  Monmouth,"  &c.    Thick  8vo.  clotb, 

7s.  6d.  (original  price  i6s.)  1856 

An  interefting  volnine  on  old  EnglUh  mannen  and  cnfionu,  mode 
of  travelling,  puniihments,  writchcraA,  gipfici,  pirate*^  ftage- 
pisyen,  pilgrimages,  prices  of  labour  and  provifiont,  the  clothing 
trade  of  the  Weft  of  England,  &c.,  &c.,  compiled  chjefiy  from 
original  materials,  as  the  archires  of  Lyme-Regis  and  Weymouth^ 
fiually  papers,  church  regiflers,  &c.  Dedicated  to  Lotd  Macaulay. 

Chriftmaftide,  its  Hiftory,  Feftivities, 
and  Carols  {'with  their  nutfic).  By  William 
Sandys,  Efq.,  F.S.A.  In  a  handfome  vol. 
Svo.  illuftrated  <witb  20  engravings  after  the 
defigns  of  J.  Stephanoff^  extra  cloth y  gilt  edges ^ 
5s.  (original  price  14s.) 

**Ils  title  vouches  that  CbriflmafiUt  is  gennane  to  the  time.  Mr.  Sandys 
has  brought  together,  in  an  o^vo  of  fome  300  pages,  a  great  deal 
of  often  intcrefting  information  beyond  the  ftale  golBp  about 
**  Chrifrmas  in  the  olden  time,**  and  the  threadbare  make-belierii 
of  Jollity  and  geniality  which  fumifh  forth  moft  books  on  the 
Ibbjedi.  His  carols,  too,  which  Include  fome  in  old  French  and 
Praveofal,  are  ielef^ed  from  numerous  foiuces,  and  comprifemany 
of  the  l(Hs  known  and  more  worth  knowing.  His  materials  are 
prdented  with  good  feeling  and  maflery  of  bis  theme.  On  the 
vhole  the  volume  defierres,  and  fhould  anticipate,  a  welcome.** — 

Sf«ff«tsr, 

Mufic  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  being  (bme 
Account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Orcheftra,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Church-Muiic  of  the  19th 
Century.  By  F.  D.  Wackerbath.  8vo. 
a  plates,  fenced,  4s.  1837 

Reliquae  Antiquae;  Scraps  from  Ancient 
Manufcripts  illuftrating  chiefly  Early  Englifh 
Literature  and  the  Englifh  Language.  Edited 
by  Wright  and  Halliwell.  Parts  i  to 
13,  Svo.  fetued,  odd  paris  to  complete  copies , 
%s,  each  > 8 39-43 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Epifcopate  of  Corn- 

-  wall,  with  fome  Account  of  the  Bifhops  of 

Crediton.      By  £.   H.  Pedler.  Svo.  clotby 

7s.  6d.  i860 

Britifh  Archaeology,  its  Progrefe  and 
Demands.  Two  Papers,  I.  Britifh  Antiquities, 
their  prefent  Treatment  and  their  Real  Claims ; 
II.  The  Law  of  Treafure-Trove,  how  it  can 
beft  be  adapted  to  accomplifh  ufeful  refults. 
By  A.  Henry  Rhind,  F.S.A.^  Lond.  and 
Scot.      8vo.  dotb,  as.  1S58 

A  Hand-Book  to  Roman  Coins.  By 
Frederic  W.  Madden,  ofthi  Msdal  Room, 
Brit\/b  Mufrum,     Fcp.  Svo.  pUUs^  cktb^  5s. 

'y  x86i 


Autobiography  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Richard  Cox,  Bart.,  Lord-Chancellor  of 
Ireland  (1706),  from  the  Original  Manufcript. 
Edited  by  R.  Caulfield.  Zyo.fnjoedy  is.  6d. 

i860 

St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.-*-Seven  Copper- 
Plate  Illufbationsof  theHiflory  and  Antiquities 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin  Bv  Ri»inow 
and  Grattan.  4.to.  in  a  'wrapper^  3s. 6d.  i860 

The  feries  includes  a  fine  whole  length  portrait  of  Dean  Swift 

The  Celtic  Records  and  Hiftoric  Lite- 
rature of  Ireland,  By  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Author 
of  the  "Hiflory  of  Dublin,"  &c,  Svo.  cloth^ 
5s.  •  1861 

On  an  Oath  taken  by  the  Members  of 

the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  1641   to  1649, 

with    Hiflorical    Elucidations.      By    J.    R. 

Walbran,  F.S.A.     Witb  a   large  facfimle 

of  the  original  Record,  *tvitb  the  autographs, 

royal  8vo.  only  1 00  printed,  bds,,  5s.         1854 
This  curious  documeDt  was  lately  difeorcred  in  the  Charter-eheft  of 
Major  Dunbar,  of  Blair  Cafile,  N.  B. 

A  Hand-Book  to  Autographs,  being 
a  Ready  Guide  to  the  Handwriting  of 
Diflinguifhed  Men  and  Women  of  every 
Nation,  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  Literary  Men, 
Autograph  CoIle6lors,  and  others.  Executed 
by  Frederick  Geo.  Netherclift.  8vo. 
parts  I  to  4,  2s.each.  1859-60 

*«*  a  few  copies  printed  u^cn  tmfidi  mly  may  be  had  at  )s«  each 
part. 

The  fpecimens  contain  two  or  three  Hues  each  befidet  die  fignature, 
fo  that  to  the  hiftorian  fuch  a  work  will  recommcDd  iiielf  as 
enabling  him  to  tcft  the  gcnuinenelB  of  the  documeot  he  confulti, 
whilft  the  judgment  of  the  autograph  coileAor  may  be  fimilarly 
affifted,  and  his  pecuniary  refources  economized  by  a  judicious 
ufe  of  the  **  Manual."*  To  the  bookwono,  whofe  name  is 
^^legion,"  he  uxuid  merely  cbfenre,  that  dail/  experience  teaches 
us  the  great  value  and  intereft  attached  to  boola  coataioing 
** marginal  notes"  and  ^hnemoranda,'*  when  traoed  to  be  from 
the  pens  of  eminent  petfoo). 

A     Monograph    of   the    Genus    Bos. 

— The  Natural   Hiftory    of   Bulls,    Bifons, 

and    Buffaloes,    exhibiting    all    the  known 

Species  (with  an  Introdu^ion,  containing  an 

Account  of  Experiments  on  Rumination,  from 

the  French  of  M.  Flourens).    By  George 

Vasey.    8vo.  fwith  7%  ei^ennmgs  on  *wood, 

cktb,  6s.  (original  price  los.  6d.)  1857 

Written  in  a  Scientific  and  popular  manner,  and  printed  and  illufr 

tnaed  unUormly  uritfi  the  works  of  Bell,  YarraU,  Fortws,  John^ 

Aon,  See,    Dedicaied  to  the  hue  Mr.  YarreO,  who  took  gre^ 

ittienft  in  the  pvogren  of  the  wonu 

lUuftratbns  of  Eating,  dHpIaying  the 
Omnivorous  Character  of  Man,  and  exhibiting 
the  Natives  of  Various  Countries  at  feemng- 
time.  By  a  Beefeater.  Fcap.  8vo.  <a«i^3 
nvoodcuts,  as.  '84^ 
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Views  of  Labour  and  Gold.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Barnes,  B.D.,  Author  of"  Poems 
in  the  Dorfet  Dialcft,"  "  Notes  on  Ancient 
Britain/*  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth^  3s.  1859 

*'  Mr.  Bames  is  a  reader  and  a  thinker.  He  has  a  third  and  a  con- 
ijpirjoiis  merit— his  fiyle  is  peHieAly  lucid  and  finple.  If  the 
bnmblefi  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  defired  to  follow  out  the 
procefs  by  which  focieiies  are  built  up  and  held  together,  he  has 
but  to  betake  himiclf  to  the  ftudy  of  Mr.  Barnes's  epitome.  The 
title  *^*  Views  of  Labour  aud  Gold,*'  cannot  be  laid  to  indicate  the 

.  icope  of  tae  Eflays,  which  open  with  plAurrs  of  primitive  life, 
a.'^d  pafs  on,  through  an  ^reeably  diverfified  range  of  topics, 
to  coofideratioDS  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  interefis  of  Labour 
and  Capital,  and  to  the  enquiry.  What  conftitutes  the  utility, 
wealth,  and  pofitive  weli  bein^  of  a  nation  i  SobjeAs  of  this 
clafs  arc  rarely  handled  with  fi>  firm  a  grafp  aud  fuch  light  and 
artiftic  manipulation.*' — Athmsum. 

**  The  opinion  of  fuch  a  Scholar  and  Clergyman  of  the  EftabUAied 
Church  on  Aibjc^  of  political  economy  cannot  fail  to  be  both 
intercfting  and  infiruAive,  and  the  originality  of  fome  of  his 
views  and  expccffions  is  well  calculated  to  attraA  and  to  repay 
the  moft  carefiil  attentkm.*' — Fitundal  Reft 


Elements  of  Naval  Architefture,  being 
a  TranAation  of  the  Third  Part  of  Clairbois's 
"  Traite  Elcmentaire  de  la  Conftruflion  des 
Vaiflcaux.**  By  J.  N.  Strange,  Commander, 
R.N.  8vo.  fjoitb  fiFve  large  folding  plates ^ 
clothy  5s.  1846 

Ledures  on  Naval  Architefture,  being 

'the  Subftance  of  thofe  delivered  at  the  United 
Service  Inftitution.  ByE.  Gardin'er  Fish- 
bourne,  Commander,  R.N.  8vo..  plates^ 
cloth  J  5$.  6d.  1856 

Both  thefe  works    are  publUhed  in  illuAration  of  the  **  Wave 

Syftem." 

Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  from  their  Difcovery  and 
Conqueft  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  their  Political  Independence  ;  with 
ibme  Account  of  their  Prefent  State,  Appen- 
dix of  Hiftorical  Documents,  Natural  Hidory, 
&c.  By  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  Fice- 
Prefident  oj  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  many  years  Charge  d*  Affairs  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Thick  8vo.  Second  Edition,  plates  and 
luoodciits,  alfo  a  ^valuable  map  by  Arroiyfmith, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  (original  price  14s.)  1852 

**  Among  the  contributions  to  the  geography  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Continent,  the  work  of  our  Vic6-Prefident,  Sir  Woodbine 
PariHi,  holds  a  ytry  important  place.  Profeiling  to  be  a  fecond 
edition  of  a  former  book,  it  is,  in  reality,  almoft  a  new  work, 
fnm  the  great  quantity  of  frefh  matter  it  contains  on  the  geo- 
graphy, ftatifUcs,  natural  hiftory,  and  geology  of  this  portion  of 
the  ^oM.'^—Prtfidtnt  0/  </;*  Rvjal  Gtigrafhical  Society s  Addrrfi. 

CoUeccion  de  Memorias  Cientificas.  Por 
Mariano  Eduardo  De  Rivero,  Conful 
del  Peru,  z  vols.  8vo.  plates  and  maps, 
fenuedy  12s.  1857 

A  valuable  colleAion  of  Ei&ys  on  the  Natural  Hiftory,  Geography, 
Mineralogy,  Climatology  of  Peru,  Chili,  New  Granada,  8cc. 
8k,  The  author  is  well  known  as  the  diicovcrer  and  author  of 
the  **  Peruvian  Antiquities." 
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Folious  Appearances,  a  Coniidenbo&ft 
our  Ways  of  Lettering  Books  (a  Czis^ 
Rhapsody).     %vo.fetM^d,  is. 

Hiftory  of  Oregon  and  California, 
the  other  territories  on  the  North- Wed 
of  America,  accompanied  by  a  Gcogn] 
View  and  Map,  and  a  number  of  Proo^ 
Illuftrations  of  the  Hiftory.      By  Roi 
GKZE^Hoyr,  Librarian  of  the  Depart 
State  of  the  United  States.      Thick  8to. 
map,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  (pub.  at  i6s.) 

Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Ifland 
Saint  Vincent,  in  the  Weil  Indies,  with  i 
Appendix,  on  Population,  Meteorology, 
duce  of  Eftates,  Revenue,  Carib  Gnsus 
By  Charles  Shephard.  Sto.  plaies,i 
3s.  (original  price  iis.} 

Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Bofton, 
Capital  of  Maflfachufetts,  and  MetropoU 
New  England,  from  its  Settlement  in  16^9% 
the  Year  1770  5  alfo  an  Introduftory  H^ 
of  the  Difcovery  and  Settlement  of  Ncw%- 
land,  with  Notes,  critical  and  illiiiixative.  If 
S.  G.  Drare.  Thick  royal  8vo.  /rirab 
and  plates,  half  morocco,  £1.  iis.6d. 

Bq/ion,  U.S.,il^ 

The  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  New £flf| 
land.     By  J.  B.  Felt.     Vol.  i,  1517-1^ 
Thick  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  B^,  '^; 

It  everjrwbere  difdoles  a  thoroaghneia  of  refeardi  and  aa  tcetfl 
of  fiatement,  in  regard  to  matteia  of  fact,  wfaich  tbeesly^ 
of  New  Ejiglaud  has  never  before  had,  and  will  aefv  4* 
need.     Vol.  a  will  aff4ar  immediatelj. 

The  Stranger  at  Rouen.  A  Guide  fcf 
Englifhmen.  By  M.  A.  Lower,  i*^ 
plates,  IS.  »*J7 

Mont   Saint-MicheL— Hiftoire   ct  Jk- 
fcription  de  Mont  St.  Michel  en  NonDattfc 
Text  par  Hericher,  defllns  par  Bouct  pu^ 
par  Bourdon.     Folio,  150  pp.,  and  13  ^  J 
tiful  plates,  executed  in    tinted   Sfhegraffy  j 

leather  back,  uncut,  £a.  2S.  '^ 

a  faandfomc  volume,  interefling  to  the  architect  and  arch2^'¥^ 

Genoa,  with  Remarks  on  the  Climate 
and  its  Influence  upon  Invalids.  By  HeSI^ 
Jones   Bunnett,  M.D.     iimo.  WaM,  4^ 

it¥t 

On  the  March   of  Hannibal  from  '^ 
Rhone  to  the   Alps.     By  Henrv  L**'^  / 
Long.    8vo.  map,  is.  6d.  J^l^  | 

Copenhagen. — The  Traveller's  Hanu*  ; 
book  to  Copenhagen  and  its  Environs,  ^f  ! 
AnglicaNus.  i2mo.  nvitb  large  nuip^ 
Sealand,  plan  of  Copenhagen,  and  i^' 
lamo.  cloth,  8s.  1S5S 
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John  Rujfell  Smithy  36, 

Scandinavian  Queftion. — Praftical  j 
legions.  By  Arnliot  Gellina.  Tranf- 
d    from  the  Swedifh  original,  by  an  Eng- , 
•X  Scandinavian.     8vo.  50  pp.  j^.,  i s.  1S57 

nee  for  the  full  Hereditary  Right,  ] 
>rcling  to  the  Lex  Regia  of  the  Kings  and  , 
^al  Houfe  of  Denmark,  efpecially  Prince  ' 
:iilian  and  his  Spoufe.  By  Councillor 
F.  Wegener.  Tranflated  from  the  j 
nifh.     8vo.  se^wedy  is.  1853  , 

fea  Athenaeum  Lectures. —  No.  i, 
le  Sources  of  Engliih  Hiftory.  By  Thos. 
RIGHT,  F.S.A.     8vo.  IS.  1859 

■  No.  2,  Ancient  Egj-pt.     By 

lORGE  Farren.     8vo.  is.  6d.  1S60  i 

ns,  partly  of  Rural  Life,  in  National 
iglifh.     By  the  Rev.  William  Barnes,  ■ 
thor  of  "  Poems  in  the  Dorfct  Dialect.'* 
mo.  cloth,  5s.  1846 

;  Refcue  of  Robert  Burns,  Feb. 
'59. — A  Centenary  Poem.  Bv  George 
"EPHENS,  Profeflbr  of  Old  Englifh  in  Co- 
rnhagcn  Univerfity.     8vo.  is.  1859 

renge,  or  Woman's  Love,  a  Melo- 

-ama,  in  5  A6ls.    By  George  Stephens, 

rofeflbr  of  the    Englifli  Language  in  the 

mveriity  of  Copenhagen.  ,  %\o.fd.y  3s.  1857 
This  pUy  exhibits  both  originality  and  poetic  ftcling. 

Tour  of  Juftices,  written  originally  in 
e  old  French,  long  before  the  Conqueft,  and 
any  things  added  by  Andrew  Horne. 
ranflatcd  by  W.  Hughes,  of  Gray's  Inn. 
netv  edition.     j%mo.  dot/:,  iri.  1840 

kous,  intertfring,  and  authentic  treatire  on  ancient  Engliih 
.  Andrew  Horne,  the  editor,  was  Chamberlain  of  London 
).  13x8. 

11  (W.  D.)  On  the  Conneftion  be- 

recn  Astronomical  and  Geological  Pheno- 
ena,  addreffed  to  the  Geologifts  of  Europe 
id  America.     8vo.  diagrams,  fd.,  2s.     1854 

left  of  Ulfter.  — Poor  Rabbin's 
'llminick,  for  the  Town  o'  Bilfawit,  con- 
ining  varrious  different  things  ^vhich  ivvery 
irfon  ought  t'be  acquentit  with.  Wrote 
>wn,  Prentet,  an'  Put  out,  jift  the  way  the 
copie  fpakes.  By  Billy  M'Cart.  8vo. 
1.  1861 

iftrations,  Hiftorical  and  Genealogical, 
f  the  moft  Ancient  Families  of  Ireland, 
500)  Members  of  which  held  Commiflion<i 
X  King  James's  Service  in  the  War  of  the 

tevolution,  wherein  their  relptdive  Origins, 
lchicvcn)ents,  Forfeitures,  and  j.ltimate  defti- 
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Soho  Square^  London. 

nies,  are  fet  forth.  By  JoHM  D'Alton, 
Barrifter-at-Law,  Author  of  the  "  Hiftory  of 
the  County  of  Dublin,"  "  Drogheda," 
"  Annals  of  the  Boyles,"  Sec.  1  thick  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  14.00,  doth,  £1.  IS.  i860 

Poems  by  Philip  Freneau  on  Various 

Subjects,  but  chiefly  Illuftrative  of  the  Events 
and  Aftors  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, reprinted  from  t/te  rare  edition  printed 
at  Philadelphia  in  1786,  with  a  Preface.  Thick 
fcap.  8vo.  elegantly  printed,  doth,  6s.       1861 

Freneau  enjoyed  the  fricndHup  of  Adams,  Franklin,  Jeflerfon, 
Madifon,  and  Munroe,  and  the  laft  three  were  his  confiant  cor- 
reTpondcnts  whiie  they  lived.  His  Patriotic  Songs  and  Ballads, 
which  were  fuperior  to  any  metrical  compofidons  then  written  in 
Ameriea,  were  everywhere  fang  with  enthufiaim.  See  Grifwold's 
"  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,*'  and  Duyckinck*s  *'  Cyclop, 
of  American  Literature.** 

Dr.   Cotton  Mather's  Wonders  of 

the  Invifible  World,  being  an  account  of  the 
Trials  of  feveral  Witches  lately  executed  in 
New  England,  and  of  the  fevcral  remarkable 
curiofities  therein  occurring.  To  which  are 
added  Dr.  Increase  Mather's  Further 
Account  of  the  Tryals,  and  Cafes  of  Con- 
fcience  concerning  Witchcrafts,  and  Evil 
Spirits  Perfonating  Men.  Reprinted  from  the 
rare  original  editions  of  1693,  with  an  Intro- 
duftory  Preface.     Fcap.  8vo.  doth,  68.    1861 

Surtees  (Robt.)  Hiftory  and  Antiquities 
of  the  County  of  Durham.  4  vols,  folio, 
many  fine  plates,  ^whole  doth,  lettered,  £1%,  i8s. 
(pub.  at  £25.) 

Large    Paper.      4  vols,   royal 

folio,  bds.,  £20  (pub  at  £50.) 

Vol.  IV.,  including  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by  Geo.  Taylor,  Efq.  Folio, 
many  fine  plates,  £  i .  4s.  1 840 

Containing  the  city  and  fuburb*  of  Dorham  and  Gainlbid,  Bar- 
nard Caflle,  Staindrop,  and  other  PariOies  in  the  Ward  of  Dar. 
lington  (wanted  by  many  fubfcribers. ) 

Raine  (Rev.  James)  Hiftory  and  Anti- 
quities of  North  Durham,  as  fub-divided  into 
the  Shires  of  Norham,  Ifland,  and  Bedling- 
ton,  which  from  the  Saxon  Period  until  1 844 
constituted  part  of  the  County  of  Durham, 
but  are  now  united  to  Northumberland.  2 
parts,  complete,  folio,  fine  plates,  bds.,  £2.  755. 
— Large  Paper,  ^3.  15s.  1830-52 

The    same    (wanting  the  4 

plates  to  Part  /.).     Bds.,  £1,  5s. 

Part   n.  (wanting   by    many 


Subscribers).     i8s. — Large  Paper,  £i.  is. 

The  executors  of  the  Rev.  James  Rain?  have  recently  fold  by  auc- 
tion the  cniire  rcnaininj  copies  of  both  Snrtces  and  Rainc** 
Hiflorxs.    The  prices  of  ihdc  works  will  never  t:  lower. 
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Saint  Cuthbert,  with  an  Account  of  the 
ftatc  in  which  his  remains  were  found  upon 
the  opening  of  his  Tomb  in  Durham  Ca- 
thedral, 1827.  By  the  Rev.  James  Raise. 
4to.  plates  and  tvoodcutSy  bds,  (a  'very  intereft- 
irtg  vol.),  I  OS.  6d.  (pub  at  ^x.  xxs.  6d.)  1828 

^*  From  the  ibur  corners  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiM  this  (hrine— ihi4  mortai-breathiog  faint." 

Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Epifcopal 
Cattie  or  Palace  of  Auckland.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Raine,  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of 
North  Durham.  Royal  ^to,  Jine  *vienjus,  por- 
traits andfials,  clotty  xos.  6d.  (original  price 
£1.  IS.)  1852 

Catterick  Church,  Yorkfliire.  A  cor- 
re6l  copy  of  the  contrafl  for  its  building  in 
X412.  Illuftrated  with  Remarks  and  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  James  Raine.  fflt/i  thirteen 
plates  of  'vie'ws,  elevations ,  and  details ,  by  A. 
Salvin,  ArchiteB.  4to.  Large  Paper, 
clothy  9s.  (pub.  at  18s.)  1834. 

St.  Anfelme  ;  Notice  Biographique,  Lit- 
teraircet  Philofophique.  Par  M.  A.  Charm  a, 
Profefleur  de  Philofophie  a  Caen.  8 vo.  fe^mcd, 
3s.  6d.  1853 

A  Hand-Lift  to  the  Early  Englifh 
Literature  preferved  in  the  Douce  Collec- 
tion in  the  Bodleian  Library,  fele^ed  from 
the  printed  Catalogue  of  that  Colleflion. 
By  J.  O.  Halliwell.  8vo.  cloth,  only  51 
printed,  16s.  i860 

The  fame,  of  the  Malone  Col- 

le^ion  in  the  Bodleian.     8vo.  chtk,  only  5 1 

printed,  xxs.  i860 

Thefe  Lifts  comprife  the  principal  rolumes  of  Eariy  Englifh  Litera- 
ture preferved  in  the  Douce  and  Malone  Colle^ions.  They  are 
printed  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  ftudenu  who  do  not  care  for  the 
modem  portion  of  iho(e  collcflions,  and  who  find  a  folio  volume 
u  inccnvenient  for  confcant  reference. 

Curiofities  of  Modern  Shakefpeare  Criti- 
cifm.    By  J.  O.  Halliwell.    8vo.,  luitk 
the  first  facsimile  of  the    Dul'wich    letter,' 
sevced,  IS.  1853 

Obfervations  on  Some  of  the  Manufcript 
Emendations  (in  Collier^s  volume)  of  the  Text 
of  Shakefpeare,  and  are  they  copyright  ?  By 
J.  O.  Halliwell.    8vo.  se^ived,  6d.      1853 

Strictures^  on  Mn  Hamilton's  Inquiry 
into  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  MS.  Corre^ons 
in  J.  Payne  Collier's  Annotated  Shakefpeare, 
folio,  1632.  By  Scrutator.  Svo,  sewed, 
IS.  x86o 

Propofed   Emendations  to  the  Text  of 

Shakcfpcarc's  Plays.     By  Swynfen  Jervis. 
%vo.  fr-wed,  IS,  i860 
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The  Reliquary,  a  Depofitory  for  Pr 
cious  Relics,  Legendar)-,  Biographical,  ai 
Hiftorical,  illuftrative  of  the  Habits,  Cuftoa 
and  Purfuits  of  our  Forefathers.  Edited  I 
Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  8vo.  i& 
trated  ivitk  engravings,  publiflud 
2S.  6d.  per  No. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CAXTON 
SOCIETY, 

OF  chronicles  and  other  writings 
illustrative  of  the  history 

AND  miscellaneous    LITERATURE    OF 
THE  MIDDLE   AGES. 

Uniformly  printed  in  81/0.  v:itb  Estgljk  ?ref^^ 
and  Notes,     Of  fever al  of  the  f^'oluaes  n 
ixo  copies  have  been  printed,  and  only  tin 
fets  can  be  completed, 

Chronicon  Henrici  de  Silgrave.    Noi 

iirft  printed  from  the  Cotton  MS.  Br  C 
Hook.     5s.  6d. 

Gaimar     (  Geoffrey  )    Anglo-Norma 

Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxa 
Kings.  Printed  for  the  firft  time  entix 
With  Appendix,  containing  the  Lay  ti 
Havelok  the  Dane,  the  Legend  of  Enmlpli 
and  Life  of  Here  ward  the  Saxon.  Edited  bj 
T.  Wright,  Efq.,  F.S.A. ,  pp.  154  (sx]j  6 
be  had  in  afet). 

The  only  complete  ediuon;  that  in  the  ^MoaBineQl&  HiMs 
Britannica,**  printed  by  the  Record  Commiffioa,  U  idcoh^ 

La  Revoke  du  Comte  de  Warwkk 
contre  le  Roi  Edouard  IV.  Now  firftpriita 
from  a  MS.  at  Ghent ;  to  which  is  added  i 
French  Letter,  concerning  Lady  Jane  Gxf 
and  Queen  Mary,  from  a  MS.  at  Brugc 
Edited  by  Dr.  Giles.     %s,  6d. 

Walteri  Abbatis  Dervenfis  Epiftob 
Now  firft  printed  from  a  MS.  in  St.  Johs 
College,  Cambridge.  By  C.  Messit£R,4s.  6 

Benedicti  Abbatis  Petriburgenfis  i 
Vita  et  Miraculis  St.  Thomae  Cantaur.  N4 
firft  printed  from  MSS.  at  Paris  and  Lad 
beth.    By  Dr.  Giles,     ios. 

Galfridi  le  Baker  de  Swinbroke,  Cbrd 

con  Anglise  temp.  Edward  II.  et  III.    M 
firft  printed.    By  Dr.  Giles,     ios.  | 

Epiftolae   Herbert!    de    Lodnga,  prii 
Epifcopi  Norwicenfis,  et  Oberti  de  Cla: 
Elmeri    Prioris     Cantuarienfis.       Now 
printed.     By  CoL.  Anstruthsr.     Si. 
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Anecdota  Bedae,  Lanfranci,  et  aliorum 
(medlted  Trafts,  Letters,  Poems,  &c.,  'Bcde, 
Lanfranc,  Tatwin,  &c.).  By  Dr.  Giles. 
10s. 

Radulphi  Nigri  Chronica  Duo.  Now 
firft  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  Bntifh  Mu- 
feum.     By  Lieut.-Col.  Anstruther.     8s. 

Memorial  of  Bifliop  Waynflete,  Founder 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
By  Dr.  Peter  Heylyn.  Now  firft  edited  from 
the  original  MS.  By  J.  R.  Bloxam,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  the  fame  College.     5s.  6d. 

Robert  Grofletete  {Bijhop  of  Lincoln) 
"  Chafteau  d' Amour  f  *  to  which  is  added, 
"  La  Vic  de  Sainte  Marie  Egyptienne,''  and 
an  Engliih  Verfion  (of  the  13  th  Century)  of 
the  Chafteau  d'Amour."  Now  firft  edited. 
By  M.  Cooke.    6s.  6d. 

Galfredi  Monumententis  Hiftoria  Bri- 
tonum,  nunc  primum  in  Anglia  novem  codd. 
MSS.  collatis.     Edidit  J.  A.  Giles,     ios. 

Alani,  Prioris  Cantuarieniis  poftea  Ab- 
batis  Tewkefberienfis,  Scripta  qux  extant. 
Edita  J.  A.  Giles.     6s.  6d. 

Chronicon  Angliae  Petriburgenfe  Iterum 
poft  Sparkium  cum  cod«  MSS.  contulit  J.  A. 
Giles.     6s.  6d. 

Vita  Quorandum  Anglo-Saxonum.  Ori- 
ginal Lives  of  Anglo-Saxons  and  others  who 
lived  before  the  Conqueft  (in  Latin),  Edited 
by  Dr.  Giles,     ids. 

Scriptores  Renim  Geftarum  Wilhelmi 
Conqueftoris.  In  unum  colIe6^i.  Ab  J.  A. 
Giles,    xos. 

Cootiiiens:  i.  Brevis  rdatio  de  WiUdmo  nobiliBuao  Comite  Nor- 
maimorami  x,  Proceflatio  Willelmi  primi  de  prinatn  Cantuari- 
enJia  Ecdefiae  i  3.  Widooic  Ambrunenfis  Carmen  de  Haftingenfi; 
4.  Charta  WilkJffli  Baftardi;  5.  Epiitola  Will.  coDqaefioris  ad 
GFegorittm  papam }  6.  Excerpta  de  via  Wfllelmi  Conqneflorit } 
7.  De  Mofte  Will.  Conq. ;  8.  Hymniu  de  Morte  Will.  Conq. ; 
9.  Oe  Morte  Lanfiandj  10.  Geila  WIIL  Duds  NormanDoruinj 
Excerpnim  ex  cantatorio  S.  Htdierti}  ix.  Annalti  WAoria 
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brevis  five  Cbronica  Monafterii  S.  Stephani  Cadmomenfis;  13. 
Carmen  de  Morte  Lanfraad}  14.  Charta  a  itgt  Will.  con< 
cciSi  Anglo-Saxonice  icripfiB}  15.  Do  Roi  Gtdlkime  d*Aqgleterre 
par  Chretien  de  TToyes ;  16.  Le  Dit  de  Guillanme  d*Angletene. 


PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE    CAMBRIDGE 
ANTI^ARIAN    SOCIETT. 

qiJARTO   SERIES. 

I  Catalogue  of  the  Books  given  to  the 
Library  and  Chapel  of  St.  Catherme's  Hall, 
Cambridge,  by  Dr.  Woodlark,  the  Founder 
of  the  College,  1475.  Edited  by  Dr.  Corrxs, 
xs.  6d. 


2Abbrevi  ateCronicaab  Anno  1377 
ufque  ad  Annum  1469.  Edatsd  by  Rev.  J, 
J.  Smith.     ff^thfacimiUj  zs.  6d. 

3  Account  of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
at  the  Confecration  of  Archbifliop  Parker, 
with  xntrodu6bory  Preface  and  Notes.  By 
Rey.  J.  Goodwin.    FacsinaUy  3s.  6d. 

4  Application  of  Heraldry  to  the  lUuf- 
tration  of  various  Univeriity  and  Collegiate 
Antiquities.  By  H.  A.  Woodham.  Part 
the  Firft,  ^to,Jkields  of  arms ^  5s. 

^  _^_  Part  2,  4s.  6d. 

6  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Manu- 
icripts  and  scarce  books  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev. 
M.  CowiE.     Part  i,  4s.  6d. 

8  Part  2,  4$.  6d. 

7  Defcription  of  the  Sextry  Barn  at 
Ely,  lately  demoli/hcd.  By  Profeflbr  Willis. 
^plates,  3s. 

9  Architeftural  Nomenclature  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  Profeffor  Willis.  3 
plates^  out  qf  print, 

10  Roman  and  Roman-Britifh  Remains 
at  and  near  Shefford,  Bedfordfliire.  By  Sir 
H.  Dryden.     3  platesy  6s.  6d. 

1 1  Specimens  of  College  Plate.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Smith.    4to.  13  plates^  25$. 

12  Roman-Britifh  Remains,  on  the  Ma- 
terials of  Two  Sepulchral  Veflels  found  at 
Warden,  Bedfordihire.  By  Profeflbr  Hens- 
low.     1  plates y  4s. 

13  Evangelia  Auguftini  Gregorian!^  an 
Hiflorical  and  lUuftrative  Defcription  of  the 
MSS.  No.  186  and  197  in  the  Parker  Library 
of  Corpus  Chrifti  Coll.,  Cambridge.  By  Rev. 
Jas.  Goodwin.    4to.  1 1  plates^  £1, 

14  Mifcellaneous  Communications  made 

to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  viz., 
On  Palimpfeft  Sepulchral  BraiTes,  by  A.  W. 
Franks  ;  On  Two  Britifli  Shields  found  in 
the  Ifle  of  Ely,  by  C.  W.  Goodwin; 
Catalogue  of  the  Books  given  to  Corpus 
Chrifti  Coll.,  A.D.  1439,  by  T.  Markaunt, 
with  their  prices,  by  J.  O.  Halliwsll  ;  and 
The  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Greville 
Family,  and  their  Monuments^  by  A.  W. 
Franks.    8  ^ates^  15  s. 

15  Hiiiorical  Inquiry  touching  St.  Ca- 
tharine  of  Alexandria,  to  which  is  added  a 
Semi-Saxon  Legend.  By  Rev.  C.  Harp- 
wiCK.    %  plates,  lis. 
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OCTAVO   SERIES. 

I  Anglo-Saxon  Legend  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Veronica.     By  C.  W.  Goodwin. 

Fragment  of  a  Graeco-Egypdan  Work 

upon  Magic,  from  a  Papyrus  in  the  Britilh 
Mufeum,  with  Tranflation  and  Notes  by  C. 
W.  Goodwin.    3s.  6d. 

3  Ancient  Cambridgeihire  :  an  Attempt 
to  Trace  Roman  and  other  Ancient  Roads 
that  pafTed  through  the  County  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  Record  of  Places  where  Roman 
Coins  and  other  Remains  have  been  found. 
By  C.  C.  Babington.     Map^  3s.  6d. 

4  Hiftory  of  the  Parifli  of  Waterbeach, 
in  the  County  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Keating  Clay.     Plates^  55. 

5  Diary  of  Edward  Ruft,  1709-20, 
Reflor  of  North  Runfton,  Norfolk,  with 
unpublifhed  Letters  of  Dr.  Bentley.  Edited 
by  H.  Richards  Luard.    ss.  6d. 

6  Annual  Reports  prefented  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society,  1851  to  1861, 
each  containing  Communications  on  a  variety 
of  Subjects  read  before  the  Society,  but  not 
of  fufficicnt  length  to  be  printed  feparately. 
IS.  6d.  each. 


PERCY  SOCIErrS  PUBLICATIONS, . 
{Odd  Parts  to  complete  Sets.) 

10  Strange  Hiftories,  confifting  of  Ballads 
and  other  Poems.     By  Thomas  Deloney. 

1697.     3s. 

12  Pleafant  Hiftory  of  the  two  Angry 
Women  of  Abingdon.  A  Play,  by  Henry 
Porter,  1504..  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Dyce.     3s. 

18  Pleafant    Hiftory  of  Patient  Grifell. 

Edited  by  COLLIER.     3s. 

20  Marriage  Triumph  on  the  Nuptials  of 

the  Prince  Palatine  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth. 
'By  Thomas  Heywood.  Edited  by  Col- 
lier.    3s. 

29  The  Harmony  of  the  Church,  Spiritual 
Songs  and  Hymns.  By  Michael  Drayton, 
reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1591  (and  not 
in  his  collected  works).  Edited  by  Dyce.  3s. 

32  Harmony  of  Birds,  a  Poem  of  the 
XVIth  Century,  printed  from  the  only  known 
copy,  by  Collier.    3s. 


34  The  Four  Knaves,a  Seriesof ! 
Trafb.    By  Samuel  Rowlasds,  i$ii 
Edited  by  Rimbault.     JFoodtvts^  3s  6i 

35  A  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Conj 
By  Thomson.  Edited  by  P.  Cukiim 
IS.  6d. 

39  Owl  and  the  Nightii^ale,  a  Pocil 
13th  century.  Attributed  to  NiCHOLiiJ 
Guildford.    Edited  by  Wright,    jk 

40  Thirteen  Pfalms^and  theFirftCl 
of   Ecclefiaftes.       Tranflated    into 
Verfe,  by  John  Croke,  temp.  Hcniy 
Edited  by  Bliss.     3s. 

47  Poems  of  John  Audelay,  a  Sj 
of  the  Shropfiiire  Dialea  in  the 
century.     Edited  by  Halliwell.    31 

49  Romance  of  the  Emperor  0( 
now  firft  publifhed  from  MSS.  at  Li 
Cambridge.     Edited  by  Halliwell. 

50  Six  Ballads  with  Burdens,  fromi 
at  Cambridge.     Edited  by  C.  W.  G( 

5 1  Lyrical  Poems,  felected  from  1& 

Publications,    1589   and    1600.      B&i 
Collier.    3s. 

52  Friar  Bacon's  Prophecies,  a  Safflf^ 
the  Degeneracy  of  the  Times,  1604- 
by  Halliwell.     3s. 

55  Poetical  Mifcellanies,  from^MS-i 
the  time  of  James  I.     Edited  by  Hali 
2s.  6d. 

57  The    Affeftionate    Shepherd. 
Richard    Barnfield,    159+.    ^^^ 
Halliwell.   3s. 

58  Scottifli  Traditional  Verfes  ofM 

Ballads.     Edited  by  J.  H.  DiXON.    5^ 

60  Hawes  (Stephen)  Paftime  of  Pl< 
an   Allegorical   Poem,    reprinted    f«* 
edition  of  1555.     4s.  6d. 

One  of  the  moil  remaiicable  productions  between  Ha  ^' 
gate  and  that  of  Wyatl  and  Surrey,  and  one  of  the  la*' 
Hiftory  of  Engiifli  Poetry.    The  old  editioiu  a«  ^^ 


riiit/. 


65  Heywood  (John)  Dialogue  on  ^  *^ 

Folly,  now  firft  printed,  with  an  AccofH^^^ 
that  Author  and  his  Dramatic  Works. 
Fairholt.     3s.  6d. 

69  Moft  Pleafant  Song  of  Lady  Beffy, 

how  Ihe  married  King  Henry  the  S« 
Edited  by  Halliwell.    3s.  6d. 

Other  Parts  on  Sale,  hut  not  room  for  <^* 
tMs  Catalogue* 
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SVi^ANSE^     MEETINGS. 


PROPOSED     ABBANGEKEN.TEk 

The  following  arrangements  are  proposed,  subject  to  sucli  alterations  only  as 
may  be  found  necessary  at  the  time  of  meeting  : — 

HONDAT,    AUOT8T    SStli,    1861. 

The  (General  Committee  will  meet  at  Seven  in  the  Evening,  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

At  half-past  Eight  p.m.  the  President  will  take  the  Chair,  and  deliver 
his  inaugural  Address — ^then  the  Annual  Beport  will  be  read — and,  if  time 
permits,  one  or  more  Papers  will  follow. 

TUE8BA7,    AVGir8T    87th. 
XXCTTBSION  AT  9  A.M.  TO  HBATH*  AVB  MABOAK. 

Neath  Abbey — Sculptured  Figure  of  Adam  de  Caermarthen  at  Court  Her- 
bert—Sculptured Stones  at  Court  Bhyd  Hir  and -Neath  Museum — ^Encaustic 
Tiles— St.  Giles's  Chapel,  Neath  Bridg^The  Castle— The  Church— Upright 
Stones  near  Eaglesbush — Boman  inscribed  Stones  at  Port  Talbot — Margam 
Abbey— Chapter  House — Monuments  in  Church,  Encaustic  Tiles — Orangery 
—Ancient  Ordnance— Fagade  at  Gkurdener's  house,  by  Inigo  Jones — Inscribed 
Stones — Earthworks  on  Brombill  Mountain  and  Earthwork  Cross — Court  Mawr 
— Boman  inscribed  Stone  at  Eglwys  Nunnydd  with  Oghams. 

WEDinS8DAT,    ATJOTOT    88th. 

XXCtrBSION  AT  9  A.M.  INTO  OOWBB  (SOUTH  WXST). 

Camp  on  Oil  Ivor  Top — Camps  on  Harding's  Down — ^Paved  Boad  leadins 
to  Bhossillv — Cairns  and  ruined  Cistfaens  on  Bhossilly  Down — Llangennitn 
Church  ana  Monuments — Bulwark  on  Llanmadock  Down^-Llandimor  Castle 
— ^Weobly  CasUe — Loughor  Castle— -Boman  Altar. 

THT7B8BAT,    AirGn8T    88th. 

General  Committee  will  meet  at  9  a.m.,  punctually,  for  business— Conver- 
sazione afterwards  in  the  Boval  Institution. 

At  Noon  the  Swansea  Antiquities  will  be  visited,  viz.,  the  Castle,  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary — Monuments  to  Sir  Hugh  Johns  and  Sir  M.  Cradock— 
Bemains  of  St.  David's  Hospital — Museum,  &c. 

Swansea  Castle — Bemains  of  St.  David's  Hosnital — Swansea  Parish  Church 
— Monuments,  Sir  Hugh  Johns  [a  brass].  Sir  M.  Cradock,  Hoby  of  Neath 
Abbey— Altar  Piece  by  Sassoferrato— Swansea  Museum— 

LUnOHEON  AT  SIVQLBTOIT 

(MI  the  way  to  Oystermouth  Castle :  Pigeon  House— Church :  Pillar  Piscina : 
Boman  Tessera. 

FBIDAT,    AVQVST    80th. 

XZClTBSIOir  AT  9  A.X.  IVTO  €K>WBB  (VOBTH  BABT). 

Camp  [Danish?]  in  Bishopstone  Valley — ^Pennard  Castle  and  Buried  Chapel 
— Camp  and  supposed  Churcn  on  Penmaen  Bunows — Oxwich  Church,  Monu- 
ment to  [?]  Delamere— Oxwich  Castle  and  Dove  Cot— Culver  Hole— Camp  and 
Church  at  Penrice— Penrice  Castle— Arthur's  Stone— llston  Baptist  Chapel, 
in  ruins— Pennvrd  Burch — Bishopstone  Buroh« 

*  H.  ewTX,  Esq.,  kindly  ofRBn  a  LondMon  In  Om  BtttAMj  of  Neath  Abb^. 
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TO     MEMBERS. 


With  the  present  number  of  the  Abch^ologia  Cam- 

I 

BRENSI8  members  will  find  bound  up  the  first  portion 
of  a  series  of  documents  connected  with  the  Barony  of 
Kemeys,  one  of  the  Lordships  Marcher  of  Wales. 
They  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Associa- 
tion by  T.  D.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Bronwydd,  in  whom  the 
rights  of  this  Lordship,  as  the  lineal  representative  of 
its  ancient  owners,  are  now  vested.  This  series  will  be 
continued  with  each  successive  number  until  com- 
pletion, and  will  be  paged  separately,  so  that  it  may 
ultimately  form  a  distinct  volume,  and  members  are 
recommended  4o  give  instructions  to  their  Bookbinders 
accordingly. 

Various  Illustrations  will  appear  with  these  valuable 
documents,  taken  from  Charters,  MSS.  and  Seals  in  the 
Muniment  Room  at  Bronwydd,  and  from  other  sources. 

The  heading  of  the  title-page,  with  this  first  part, 
is  copied  from  the  original  MS.  of  George  Owen  of 
Henllys. 
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NOTICE    TO    MEMBERS. 

The  Subscription  of  Members  is  One  Guinea,  due  annually 
on  January  1st.  Members  are  requested  to  remit  the 
same,  hy  Post  Office  Order  or  Cheque^  as  soon  as  possible, — 
those  residing  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  to 
Frederick  F.  Lloyd-Philipps,  Esq.,  Hafodneddyn,  Caer- 
marthen;  and  all  other  members  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
Lowry  Barnwell,  Ruthin,  North  "Wales;  or  to  pay  at 
the  "  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  London, 
to  the  account  of  Joseph  Joseph,  Esq.,  with  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Joseph,  Bankers,  Brecon." 

Members  not  receiving  their  Numbers  of  the  Archoeo- 
logia  Camhrensis  are  requested  to  give  notice  to  the  General 
Secretary  to  whom  they  have  paid  their  subscriptions. 

All  Members  in  arrear  are  requested  immediately  to 
remit  the  amount  due,  that  they  may  receive  the  Numbers 
of  the  Journal :  those  continuing  in  arrear  are  liable  to 
have  their  names  struck  off  the  list. 

All  literary  commiinicatioiis  are  to  be  ad- 
dressedy  post  free^  to  the  Editor,  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square, 
laondon,  (W.);  no  other  person  being  autho- 
rized to  receive  them. 

Copies  of  the  Kules,  and  Lists  of  Members  of  the 
Association,  may  be  had  on  application  to  either  of  the 
General  Secretaries. 
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